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PREFACE. 


The Author is sorry that so long a time has clapsed between the 
publication of the Works of Mencius and the appearance of this third 
volume of his undertaking. He felt it necessary, in 1862, to rest in 
a great measure from his labours on the Chinese Classics, both to 
recruit his strength, and to devote himself closely to his directly 
missionary duties; while certain other tasks were pressed on him by 
friends, which he could not well decline. In the month of March, 
1863, he commenced printing his translation of the Shoo and the 
accompanying notes; but. fresh and unexpected engagements, in 
connection with his position in Hongkong, interposed many hind- 
rances to the progress of the work; and during the last year he was 
often laid aside from it by repeated attacks of illness. New views 
of the text, moreover, and of the various questions considered in the 
Prolegomena, presented themselves as he proceeded, and in many 
cases prolonged research and reflection were required before he could 
make up his mind upon them. He can only hope, now that this 
portion of his task is done, that the extent and execution of it will 
be deemed some apology for the delay which has occurred in giving 
it to the public. He does not anticipate so much delay in the ap- 
pearance of the volumes that remain. The next will be the She 
King, or the Book of Poetey. 

Two translations of the Shoo were already in existence. The older 
is in French, and was the Work of Father Gaubil, one of the ablest 
of the many able Jesuit Missionaries of the early part of last century. 
It was published at Paris in 1,770, under the editorship of M. De 
Guignes, who interspersed not a few notes of his own among those 

_of the author, besides making other additions to the Work. Gaubil’s 
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own manuscript was lost; but the editor had the use of two copies 
which had been taken of it. He found it necessary, however, he 
tells us, to review and correct the version by having recourse to the 
Chinese text; and this is to be deplored. Gaubil may have often 
paraphrased his original, as M. De Guignes says; but I have no 
doubt the translation, as written by him, was more correct than as 
it now appears. The second translation was the work of the late 
Rev. Dr. Medhurst, and was published by him at Shanghae in 1846. 
He assigned as his reasons for giving it to the world, that ‘Gaubil’s 
translation was too free, and in many respects faulty, and had never 
been commonly known in England.’ It may be doubted, however, 
whether his version be any improvement on the other. Dr. 
Medhurst’s attainments in Chinese were prodigious. But his work 
on the Shoo was done hastily. He seems to have consulted no native 
commentary but that of Ts‘ae Cli‘in; and his notes are very inferior 
to those of Gaubil. 


The Author ventures to hope that the translation now offered repre- 
sents the Chinese original much more fuithfully than either of those 
previous ones. When he first wrote it, many years ago, having less 
confidence in himself than he now has, he made free use both of 
Gaubil and Medhurst. He wrote it all out again in 1862, seldom, if 
ever, looking at them; and found it necessary to make many changes 
in every page. Not a little of it was written out a third time, while 
the work was going through the press. - 


The Author has often heard Sinologues speak of the difficulty of 
understanding the Shoo, and hazard the opinion, that, if we had not 
the native commentaries, we should not be able to make out the 
meaning of it at all. He would be far from denying that the book 
is dificult. His own labour on it has been too toilsome to allow his 
doing so. At the’same time, it is by no means unintelligible. Here 
and there a passage occurs, which yields no satisfactory result after 
the most persistent study ; but in general, if we had not the native 
commentaries, we should simply have to study the text as intensely 
and continuously as the native commentators did. They differ, in- 
deed, very frequently among theniselves; but this no more entitles 
us to say that the meaning of the Shoo cannot be determined than 
similar discrepancies in the views of interpreters on many texts 
would justify us in saving that the Bible is unintelligible. In a few 
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places, the Author has been obliged to propound an interpretation 
quite new. He might have done so in very many more; but he 
preferred, wherever it was possible, to abide by views that had oc- 
curred to some native scholar, rather than start new ones of his own. 


The Author is grateful for the kind reception which his two pre- 
vious volumes have met with from Sinologues both in China and in 
other countries. One, who of all others has the best right to counsel 
in such a case, will pardon him for introducing here a suggestion 
which he offered, and giving his reasons for not attending to it. ‘I 
should have desired,’ wrote he, ‘that, during the publication of the 
Four Books, you could have been assisted phrase by phrase, or, so 
to speak, word by word, by a Chinese scholar perfectly versed in 
Mandchou. 1 present this view, that. you should not in your follow- 
ing publications deprive yourself of this excellent suecour, without 
which one cannot arrive at an interpretation in conformity with the 
official (not to say sacramental) sense adopted by the most eminent 
men of the empire.” Now, before the Author commenced publishing 
in 1860, the plan thus suggested was considered by him, and he 
concluded that the advantage to be derived from it would not com- 
pensate for the expense and trouble which it would occasion. In 
the first place, the Manchoos are as dependent as ourselves on the 
Chinese interpreters. Yn the second place, the official sense is now 
very different from what it was before the Sung era; and even in the 
present dynasty, many of the most distinguished scholars and highest 
officers do not hesitate jto propound and maintain interpretations 
which are at variance with it. In the third place, the Author hopes, 
in the course of his labours, to explode not a few of the views about 
the Classics, which may be pronounced official; believing that, by 
doing so, he will render the greatest service to the Chinese nation, 
and facilitate the way for the reception of Christianity by its scholars 
and people. 


Students who read the present volume carefully will find in the 
annotations little trace of the doubt about the historical genuineness 
of the first Parts of the Book, and some other points, to which decided 
expression is given in the Prolegomena. The fact is, that when the 
earlier notes were written, the doubts in question had not assumed 
consistency in the Author's mind; and he subsequently thought it 
the best course to continue his interpretation and criticism of the 
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text on the assumption that the whole was genuine. This would 
have at least the advantage of enabling the student to understand 
more_readily whatever he might find in native writers. 


A great desideratum in the study of the Classics of China is a 
really good dictionary. ‘The Author is not thinking of the transla- 
tions or compilations by Morrison, Gongalves, Medhurst, and others ; 
but the Chinese themselves have no dictionary which gives a satis-， 
factory historical analysis of the characters of the language and 
traces from the primary meaning of each term its various subsequent 
applications, When a dictionary shall have been imade on true 
principles, by some one who understands the origin of the charac- 
ters, and has pursued the history of every one through the various 
forms which it has assumed, the interpretation of the Classics will 
be greatly simplified. 


The Author's obligations to the Rev. Mr. Chalmers, for the Indexes 
of Subjects and Proper Names, the Essay on Ancient Chinese As- 
tronomy, printed in the Prolegomena, and for various suggestions 
and assistance in the progress of the Work, have been great. Nor 
must he fail to acknowledge gratefully the services rendered to him 
by Wang T‘uou, a graduate of Soo-chow. This scholar, far excelling 
in classical lore any of his countrymen whom the Author had pre- 
viously known, came to Hongkong in the end of 1863, and placed 
at his disposal all the treasures of a large ard well-selected library. 
At the same time, entering with spirit into his labours, now explain- 
ing, now arguing, as the case might be, he has not only helped but 
enlivened many a day of toil. 


Mr Frederick Stewart, Head Master of the Government Schools 
in Hongkong, and Mr. G. M. Buin, of the “China Mail” Office, have 
very kindly aided in the correction for the press. Few typographical 
mistakes have escaped their notice. Somme errors in Chinese names 
should have been detected by the Author, but escaped his notice 
through the pre-occupation of his mind with other matters. 


Honexone, 12th July, 1865. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE HISTORY OF THE SHOO KING. 


SECTION I. 


DOWN TO THE BURNING OF THE BOOKS IN B.C. 212.— 
THE NAME OF THE SHOO; ITS COMPILATION AND NUMBER OF 
BOOKS; ITS SOURCES. 


1. I have translated the name Shoo King by ‘The Book (or 
Classic) of Historical Documents.’ The term shoo shows us by its 
composition! that it denotes ‘the pencil speaking ;’ and hence it is 

Name of the Shoo, Often used as a general designation for the written 
and its significancy. characters of the language. In the preface to the 
Shw6 Win, the oldest extant dictionary of the Chinese, we are told 
that ‘when Ts‘ang Kéé first made characters (shoo), they were, ac- 
cording to their classes, resemblances of the objects, and therefore 
called win (delineations); that afterwards, when the forms and 
their sounds (or names) were mutually increased, they were called 
tsze (begetters) ; and that, as set forth on bamboo or silk, they were 
called shoo (writings). From this use of the term the transition 
was easy to the employment of it in the sense of writings or books, 
applicable to any consecutive compositions; and before the time 


1 书 - 妹 百 . 举 means ‘an instrument for writing or describing characters,’ and =f 
means ‘to speak.’ 2 A MET Bi KIA RIE tke HS 
Ht #% Fé A ti ON SP FH BA it eS th BF 
4 号 a4 之 着 ， ES G 如 也 ,. The Shw5 Wan iA 2D) was completed a.p, 
100, in the 12th year of the 4th emperor of the Eastern Han dynasty TK 和 it Ik 元 
十 ws SE). The author's name was Heu Shin GF 局 ) He is often referred to also by 
his designation of Shuh-chung ( 叔 Hf). 
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of Confucius we find it further specially applied to designate the 
historical remains of antiquity, in distinction from the poems, the 
accounts of rites, and other monuments of former times.3 Not that 
those other documents might not also be called by the general 
name of shoo.4 The peculiar significancy of the term, however, 
was well established, and is retained to the present day. The Suoo, 
in the lips of Confucius, denoted documents concerning the history 
of his country from the most ancient times to his own; as spoken 
of since the Han dynasty, it has denoted a compilation of such 
documents, believed (whether correctly or not, we shall presently 
inquire) to have been made by the sage. In the prolegomena to 
my first volume, p. 1, I have called it ‘The Book of History,’ and 
Medhurst styles it ‘The Historical Classic, the most authentic record 
of the Annals of the Chinese Empire ;’ but both these designations 
are calculated to mislead the reader. The Book, even as it is said 
to have come from the hand of Confucius, never professed to con- 
tain a history of China; and much less are we to look in it for the 
annals of that history. Its several portions furnish important 
materials to the historian, but he must grope his way through hun- 
dreds of years without any assistance from the Shoo. It is simply a 
collection of historical memorials, extending over a space of about 
1,700 years, but on no connected method, and with great gaps be- 
tween them. This is the character of the Work, and nothing more 
is indicated by the name Shoo King. 

2. As to the name ‘Shang Shoo," by which the Classic is very 
frequently both spoken and written of, it is generally said by scho- 
lars that it originated subsequently to the burning of the Books. 

The name Shang Shoo. Thus Maou K‘e-ling tells us that ‘the Shoo was 
anciently named simply the Shoo, but that, after the portions of it 
preserved by Fuh-shang appeared, as they were the Books of highest 
antiquity, it was named the Shang Shoo.’ Maou's statement is 

3 See the fourth paragraph. 4 An instance quite in point may be referred to in the 


third and only existing part of Mih-tsze’s treatise on Manes ( 明 pil 篇 )， On the 6th page, 
he has two quotations from the Shoo King, and one from the She. ‘The latter is introduced by 


ie EWRE RARE BARR LEZ 
cee eee eet Ct eae 
nis = 之 i = th, 划 BE Fe rf (The fe 名 still remains, Lew He 0 to 
the closing times of the Han dynasty), ft BG 上 也 ， 以 # v3 上 始 ， im = 其 


时 事 thy. A disiculty occurs in receiving this view from the 28th and 30th of the Books of 
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based on the authority of K‘ung Ying-t&, of the T‘ang dynasty. It 
is so far correct,—in saying that the oldest name of the Book was 
simply the Shoo; but the epithet of Shang was in use before the 
time of Fuh-shang. We find it in the treatise of Mih-tsze referred 
to above.s We may acquiesce in the meaning which is assigned to 
it. Shang may be descriptive of the documents with reference either 
to their antiquity or to the value set upon them. 

3. In the Analects, Confucius and Tsze-chang quote from the 
Shoo by the simple formula—‘The Shoo says.1 In the Great 
Learning, four different Books, all in the classic as we have it now, 
are mentioned by name.2 Mencius sometimes uses the same formula 
as Confucius,3 and at other times designates particular Books.4 It 
is most natural for us to suppose that Confucius, when he spoke of 

Did Confuciue compile “The Shoo,’ had in his mind’s eye a collection of 
the classic of the Shoo? ~— Historical Documents bearing that title 一 the 
same which we still possess in a mutilated condition. But it may not 
have been so. His language—‘ The Shoo says 一 may mean nothing 
more than that in one of the ancient documents, come down from 
former times, well known to many, and open to general research, 
so and so was to be found written. Such even Chinese critics must 
allow to have been his meaning, if he used the phrase before he 
himself made the compilation of the documents which they univer- 
sally ascribe to him. I propose now to inquire on what authority 
the sage is believed to have made“such a compilation; and, as a 
specimen of the current tradition on the subject, 1 may commence 
by quoting the account in the ‘ Records of the Suy dynasty’ (a.p. 
589-617).—‘ Historical Documents began immediately with the 
invention of written characters. Confucius inspected the documents 
in the library of Chow; and having found the records of the four 
dynasties of Yu, Hea, Shang, and Chow, he preserved the best 
among them, and rejected the others. Beginning with Yu and 


Chow, which belong to the period of what is called the Ch‘un-ts‘ew ; and Maou concludes by saying 
that as the Books of the Shoo were recovered in the Han dynasty, they errs characterised all 


Me Le times of Ts‘in as of high antiquity (= 出 省 代 , 其 二 更 秦 以 
). Thie conclusion of Maou is overthrown by the use of the term by Mih- 
tere, 8 Seo the FH OE Se Te ik a BG AK AS 
© oe Fes SB FL ath 7 Ath. 


Zz Ana, II. xxi; XIV. xliii. 2 The Great Learning, Comm, i. 1, 2, 3; ii, 2; ix, 


2; x. 11, 14, 3 FA. 1. Pe. I. iii. 75 xi. 2 :III. Pt, IT. i. 4; Pt. II ix, 6: VI Pt. IT. v. 4, 


_ 41 Pt. Lii. 4: UL bt Liv. 6: TI. Pt. IL v. 6: IV, Pt. I viii. 5: V. Pt. Lv. 8: VIL. Pe. 
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coming down to Chow, he compiled altogether a hundred Books, 
and made a preface to them.” 

The earliest authority for these statements is that of K‘ung Gan- 
kwé, about B.C. 90. When it is said that Confucius compiled the 
_ Book of Poetry, substantially as it exists at present, his own language 
may be adduced in corroboration. He tells us how he reformed 
the music, and gave the pieces in the Imperial songs and Praise 
songs all their proper places. He tells us also, in round numbers 
very nearly approaching the exact calculation, how many the pieces 
of poetry were.7 But nowhere does he speak of having laboured in 
a similar way upon the Shoo, or of the number of documents com- 
prehended in the collection. He spoke of them often with his 
disciples, as he did of the poems; but neither in the Analects nor in 
Mencius have wea hiut of his having selected a hundred pieces from the 
mass of early historical memoirs, and composed a preface for them. 

Gan-kw6's testimony is in the preface to his commentary on the 
Shoo King, enlarged by the additional Books which had been 
recovered from the wall of Confucius’ house,—of which I will speak 
at length in the next chapter. Recounting the labours of his ‘ ances- 
tor, Confucius,’ on the Music, Rites, Poems, and other remains of 
ancient literature, he says that ‘he examined and arranged the 
grand monuments and records, deciding to commence with Yaou and 
Shun, and to come down to the times of Chow. When there was 
perplexity and confusion, he mowed them. Expressions frothy and 
unallowable he cut away. What embraced great principles he 
retained and developed. What were more minute and yet of im- 
portance he carefully selected. Of those deserving to be handed 
down to other ages and to supply permanent lessons, he made in all 
one hundred Books, consisting of Canons, Counsels, Instructions, 
Announcements, Speeches, and Charges.’$ 


FA we a mea 
Bem tinier A 


百 篇 ， 而 序 之 机 6 Ana, IX. xiv. 
# 序 in i he Thirteen King, 一 先 # FL 子 oresesees 
WR VA Ts ate F JB Ae Re IS BL. BS A te: She 
Be XE YA ae tk ae BK HL aR: Alb a BF a BT 


In an earlier part of the preface Gan-kw6 has described the B= as ‘the Books of 
Fub-he, Shin-nung, and Hwang-te,’ and the Sth as ‘the Booke of Shaou-haou, Chuen-heuh, Kaou- 
sin, Yaou, and Shun.’ Of these I shall speak farther on ; but we must take +A HL in this paragraph 
more generally, or its parts will be very inconsequent. Ying-ti expands at ia 填 Bh into 


讨 整 瑜 理 此 三 堵 五 典 ,并 三 代 之 书 也 
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Of Confucius having written a preface to the hundred Books 
which he thus compiled, Gan-kwd does not speak distinctly. His 
language implies that among the remains which came into his 
charge there was a preface to the Books, which he broke up into its 
several parts, prefixing to each Book the portion belonging to it; 
but he does not say that Confucius was the author of it.9 

Confucius died B.c, 478, and thus nearly 400 years pass by be- 
fore we find the compilation of the Shoo ascribed to him. I know 
that the genuineness of Gan-kwé's prefuce—commonly named ‘The 
Great Preface,’10—is called in question, though, as I think, on insuf- 
ficient grounds; but we find the same testimony which has been 
adduced from it given about the same time by Sze-ma T’s‘een, who 
was acquainted with Gan-kwé, and consulted him specially on the 
subject of the Shoo.11 ‘'s‘een’s ‘ Historical Records’!? must have 
been completed between Bc. 103 and 97, and became current in the 
reign of the emperor Seuen, B.c. 82—48. In them, in the Life of 
Confucius, we read that the sage, on his return to Loo in his old age, 
B.c. 483, ‘made a preface to the Records of the Shoo, and compiled 
and arranged them from the times of Yaou and Shun down to duke 
Muh of Ts'in.'13 Ts‘een speaks more definitely than Gan-kwa on 
the point of the Preface. The fact of the compilation is equally 
asserted by both. But they cannot be regarded as independent 
witnesses. Ts'een's information came to him from Gan-kwd; and to 
them are to be traced all the statements on the subject which we 
find in the chronicles of the Han and subsequent dynasties. It is 
possible—it is not improbable—that Confucius did compile a hundred 
ancient documents, which he wished to be regarded as the Shoo par emi- 
nence, His doing so would have been in harmony with the character 
which he gave of himself as ‘A transmitter and not a maker, believ- 
ing in and loving the ancients ;’14 and with his labours on the Clas- 
sic of poetry and on the Ch‘un-ts‘ew. The Shoo's beginning with 
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the Canons of Yaou and Shun is also what might have been expected 
from him of whom it is said in the Doctrine of the Mean that ‘He 
handed down the doctrines of Yaou and Shun as if they had been his 
ancestors.’ But however reasonable in itself may be the belief that 
he compiled the Shoo as it existed at the time when the ambitious 
emperor of Ts‘in issued his edict that the ancient books should be 
consigned to the flames, I have thought it right to show that the 
evidence which we have for it is by no means conclusive. What Gan- 
kw6 is supposed to say, and Ts‘cen says explicitly, about his writing 
a preface to the compilation, is, it will be presently seen, still more 
questionable. 

4. Whether Confucius determined that so many of the ancient 
historical documents of his country were worthy of being preserved, 
and stamped them with his own authority, so fixing the Canon of 
the Shoo, or not, the evidence is satisfactory enough that after his 

wi Gh cranca es Gees aheuaniaces there was current under this name 
was a recognized standard collection of an acknowledged and authoritative 
ancient documents. * 
collection of such documents. 

It has been pointed out how he used in his quotations the vague 
formula—‘ The Shoo says,’ which may mean ‘An ancient document 
says,’ or ‘One of the Books in the Canon of the Shoo says;’ and 
that Mencius often does the same. The language of the latter 
philosopher, however, in one place loses much of its force, if we 
do not understand him to be referring to a definite collection. ‘It 
would be better,’ he said, ‘to be without the Shoo than to give 
entire credit to it;’ and immediately after, he specifies one of the 
Books of Chow.—‘ In the “Completion of the War,” I select two or 
three passages only which I believe."1 The natural interpretation of 
the character Shoo as here employed is certainly that which I pro- 
pose. In my comment upon it, vol. IL, p. 355, I have spoken of 
two or three*methods which have been thought of to give it a dif- 
ferent meaning. They are all strained, and designed to escape from 
what we should call doctrinal difficulties. Mencius speaks with little 
reverence for the Shoo, and with little reverence for Confucius, if 
he believed that the Master had compiled it in the way which 
K‘ung Gan-kwé describes. He may have been wrong in doing so, 
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or he may have been right ;—whut he did say remains in the record 
of his Works. 

The quotation of particular documents by their names in The 
Great Learning and in Mencius, which has likewise been pointed out, 
directs us to the same conclusion. The same thing is often found 
in the Record of Rites. 

In the Commentary of Tso-k‘ew Ming on the Ch‘un-ts‘ew, in 
Mih-tsze, Seun-tsze, and other writers of the two last centuries of the 
Chow dynasty, a different style of quotation prevails, which is still 
more decisive on the point in hand. They not only quote the Shoo 
as Confucius and Mencius do, but they specify the different parts or 
divisions of it,—the Books of Yu, of Hea, of Shang, of Chow. I 
need refer the reader only to the quotation from Mih-tsze given in 
the third note to par. 2 above. 

Whether the Collection of Historical Documents, which was thus 
current in the closing period of the Chow dynasty, consisted of 

iit te sees cane ae hundred different Books, no more and no 
a hundred Books or Docu- fewer, is a question on which I find it difficult 
ments ? . : so * 
to give a definite opinion. It was so believed 
after the Preface to the Shoo was found in the wall of Confucius’ 
house in the reign of the emperor Woo (B.c. 139—86), or earlier.2 
That preface, such as it is, will be seen in this volume, pp. 1—14. 
Gan-kwé assumed that it was complete, and based on it his state- 
ment that the Shoo contained the hundred Books mentioned in it. 
Copies of it were current among the scholars of the Han dynasty, 
differing a little from that published subsequently as Gan-kwd’s 
in the relative order of some of the Books; but we have their 
testimony as to the entire number in the collection being a hundred.8 

There are some things, however, which make me hesitate to receive 
these statements without question. For instance, Sze-ma Ts‘een in 
his Records of the Yin dynasty, when telling us that Woo Heen 
made the Heen EL, which is mentioned in the Preface, Not. 22, adds 

2 I think it more probable that this event took place in the reign of the emperor King 
( i ‘it Bc. 155-140. It is generally said to have happened in the end of Woo's reign, But 


king Kung of Loo, to enable whom to enlarge his palace the old house of the sage was being pulled 
down, died, it is said, B,c. 127, more than 40 years before Woo’s reign ended. See Yen Jé-keu, 
as quoted in the fet 书 和 后 案 id Kft: p. 29. The different statements which we find on 
the subject arise from confounding the date of the discovery of the old tables with that of the 
completion of Gan-kw6’s commentary. 8 Thus Ch‘ing Heuen or Ch‘ing K‘ang-shing tells us 
that the Books of Yu and Hea (or the Yu-hea Books) were 20; those of Shang, 40; and those of 
Chow, 40:—a hundred in all. See K‘ang-shing’s brief account of the Shoo, given in the 
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that he also made the T*ae-mow, which has no place in it.4 In the 
Commentary of Tso-k‘ew, under the 4th year of duke Ting (B.c. 505), 
mention is made of the Announcement to the prince of K‘ang, which 
is now the 9th of the Books of Chow, and in the same paragraph of 
a Charge or Announcement to Pth-k‘in, on which the Preface is 
silent. In the 21st of the Books of the first dynasty of Han, there 
is a quotation from ‘the Yué 7's‘ae, one of the Books of the Ancient 
Text,’ and on the same page a Book called Fung Hing is spoken of, 
of neither of which do we read elsewhere.® 

Further, several writers of the Han dynasty speak of 102, and of 
120 Books. It is difficult to explain their language ; but it appears 
inconsistent with the tradition which has since prevailed, that the 
Canon of the Shoo contained, before the time of Ts‘in, only one 
hundred documents.? 

Maou K‘e-ling endeavours quite unsuccessfully to prove that the 
phrase, ‘A hundred Books,’ was older than Gan-kwé, and his dis- 
covery of the Preface. He refers first to a passage in Mih-tsze, 
where it is said that ‘the duke of Chow read in the morning 100 
Books.’ This can have nothing to do with the subject. Several of 
the Books of the Shoo were composed after the time of the duke 
of Chow. Mih simply means to commend his industry, as is evident 
from the sentence which follows, that ‘in the evening the duke gave 
audience to 70 officers.’ He refers also to a sentence in the writings 
of Yang Heung, that ‘those who in former times spoke of the Shoo, 
arranged (or prefaced) it in 100 Books’ ;® but Yang died a.v, 18, 
being posterior to Gan-kwé by nearly a century; and the sequel of 
the passage shows that he had in mind critics subsequent to that 
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一 有 Rede! gives two ways a explaining these expressions, The first is—Add to the ac- 
knowledged 100 Books one for the Preface, and one for a different edition of The Great Speech, 
which somehow was current; thus we have 102. The second refers to the 120.—He adduces a 


work called fat = we 1 分， where it is said that Confucius found 120 Bouks; that out of 
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scholar.—On the one hand, allowing that Gan-kwé found the Preface, 
as it is still current, with the other tablets (which there is no reason 
to doubt), we cannot be certain that the Canon of the Shoo did not 
at the end of the Chow dynasty contain more than a hundred Books ; 
nor, on the other hand, can we be certain that the hundred Books 
mentioned in it were all then existing. Not a few of them may 
have been lost or cast out before that time. I believe myself that it 
was so, and will give my reasons for doing so in the next section. 

That the Preface, whether it be complete or not, was not written 
by Confucius, is now the prevailing opinion of scholars throughout 

The Preface wes not t#e empire. I have shown that Gan-kwé himself 
written by Confucius. did not ascribe it to the sage. Sze-ma ‘I's‘een did, 
and was followed by Lew Hin, Pan Koo, Ch‘ing Heuen, and other 
scholars of the Han dynasty. Their doing so proves that they had 
little of the critical faculty,—unless we are prepared to allow that 
Confucius was a man of very little discrimination and comprehension 
of mind. It will be sufficient for me to give here the judgment in 
the matter of Ts‘ae Ch‘in, the disciple of Choo He, and whose com- 
mentary is now the standard of orthodoxy in the interpretation of 
the Shoo.—After quoting the opinions of Lew Hin and Pan Koo, 
he says:—‘ When we examine the text of the Preface, as it is still 
preserved, though it is based on the contents of the several Books, 
the knowledge which it shows is shallow, and the views which it gives 
are narrow. It sheds light on nothing; and there are things in it 
at variance with the text of the Classic. On the Books that are lost 
it is specially servile and brief, affording us not the slightest help. 
That it is not the work of Confucius is exceedingly plain." 

5. The questions which have thus far been discussed can hardly 
be regarded as of prime importance. It seemed necessary to give 
attention to them in a critical introduction to the Shoo; but it 
matters little to the student that he cannot discern the imprimatur 
of Confucius on the collected Canon ;一 he has the sage’s authority 
for some Books in it, and he has evidence that after his time there 
was a Compilation of ancient historical documents acknowledged 
by the scholars of the empire. And it matters little to him what 
was the exact number of documents in that Collection ;—many of 
them have been irretrievably lost, and we have to do only with 
those which are now current as having fortunately escaped the 
flames of Ts‘in. There remains, however, at this part of our in- 
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quiries, a question really curious and of great interest—What were 
the sources of the Shoo? What proofs have 
we of the composition in ancient times of such 
documents as it contains, and of their preservation, so that some of 
them might be collected in a sort of historical Canon ? 

To begin with the dynasty of Chow.—We have the Work com- 
monly called ‘The Rites of Chow.’ It is also and more correctly 
called ‘The Officers of Chow.’? Under the several departments into 
which the administration of the government was divided, it gives 
the titles of the officers belonging to them, and a description of 
their duties. I will not vouch for the tradition which ascribes the 
composition of it to the duke of Chow; but it no doubt contains the 
institutions and arrangements made by him in completing the 
establishment of the dynasty. 

Under the department of the minister of Religion we find the 
various officers styled Sze,? a term which has been translated ‘ Re- 
corders,’4 ‘ Annalists,’> ‘Historiographers,’ and simply “Clerks. 6 
There are the Grand Recorder, the Assistant Recorder, the Recorder 
of the Interior, the Recorder of the Exterior, and the Recorder in 
attendance on the emperor, Arranged under the department of the 
minister of Religion, they were advisers also of the prime minister 
of the government, and of Heads of Departments generally, on all 
subjects which required reference to history and precedent. Among 
the duties of the Recorder of the Interior were the following :—‘ In 
case of any Charge given by the emperor to the prince of a State, 
to an assistant Grand counsellor, to a minister, or to a great officer, 
he writes the Charge on tablets ;’ ‘In case of any Memorials on 
business coming in from the different quarters of the empire, he 
reads them to the emperor ;’ ‘It is his business to write all Charges of 
the emperor, and to do so in duplicate.’® Of the duties of the Re- 


The sources of the Shoo. 


1 JA ine. Biot names it—‘Le Tcheou Li, ou Rites de Tcheou,’ 2 Ji 官 . This 
_ is the name in the grand edition ordered by the emperor K‘éen-lung of the present dynasty,— 
” the Sk TE Al EB Bs Hi. 8 sh 4 This is the definition given in the Shw5 
> Wan,— 3p) 事 x, ‘one who records events.’ Morrison, Dict., in voc, observes that the 
character is formed from ‘a Aand seizing the middle,’ and defines it as ‘an impartial narrator of 
events. ‘The hand holds the pencil, and describes things without swerving to the right or left. 

5 Thus Biot renders the term. 6 See my translation of the Analects, VI. xvi. 7 
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corder of the Exterior it is said :—‘ He writes all Commands for the 
exterior domains;’ ‘He has charge of the Histories of the States 
in all parts of the empire;’ ‘He has charge of the Books of the 
three great sovereigns and the five rulers;’ ‘It is his business to 
publish in all parts of the empire the Books and the characters in 
them.’ ® 

These passages show clearly that under the Chow dynasty, from 
its commencement in the 1lth century before our Christian era, 
there was provision made for the compilation and preservation of 
imperial charges and ordinances, of records of the operations of 
the general government, and of histories of the different States ; and, 
moreover, for the preservation and interpretation of documents 
eome down from more aneient times. 

The Recorders mentioned in the ‘ Officers of Chow’ belonged of 
course to the imperial court ; but there were similar officers, thougli 
not so numerous, at the courts of the various feudal princes. It 
was of such that Confucius spoke when he said that in his early 
days a historiographer would leave a blank in his text rather than 
enter anything of which he bad not sufficient evidence.'° They 
also were the writers of the Books which Mencius mentions,—‘ the 
Shing of Tsin, the Taou-wuh of Ts‘oo, and the Ch‘un-ts‘ew of Loo"! 

When we ascend from the Chow dynasty to those of Shang and 
Hea which preceded it, we do not have the same amount of evidence 
for the existence under them of the class of officers styled Recorders. 
Chinese critics, indeed, say that it did then exist, and even earlier; 
my own opinion is, that the institution was in aetive operation dur- 
ing the dynasties just named :一 but the proofs are not adequate. 
For instance, Ma Twan-lin says, ‘The pencil of the recording officers 
was busy from the time of Hwang-te. Its subsequent operation is 
clearly seen from what we know of Chung Koo, the Grand Recorder 


9 Pp. 39-42. Xb Bh ee SE AR; eG Hy S a = BE 
% rte Ey A we Vy 四 方 . Biot translates this last par, — 如 


by ‘Ils sort chargés de propager les noms écrits, ott les signes de leeriturey 
dans les quatre parties de l'empire.’ This was the view of Wang Gan-shih of the Sung dynasty, 
who says— HE 名 者 字 也 . 党 and 名 are thus taken ia apposition, or, at best, 
as Biot renders, = ‘written names,’ characters; which seems to me an unnatural construction. 
K‘ang-shing took = 名 as meaning simply ‘the names of the Books,’ as ‘The Canon of Yaou,’ 
‘The Tribute of Yu;’ which names the Recorder of the Exterior made known throughout the 
empire. So far as the characters 5 are coucerned, this interpretation is the likeliest; but is 
makes the whole passage so weak and frivolous that it cannot be admitted. K‘ang-shing men- 
tions, however, that geome took in the sense of +, ‘characters,’ and made 2 =‘ the 


characters in the various Books.’ hia is nearer to the view which 1 have taken. 10 Ana. 
XV. xxv. 11 Men, IV. Pt. II xxi, 
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of Hea, and Kaou She, the Grand Recorder of Shang."!2 But all 
that we know of the names mentioned is from the Bamboo Books 
and from the Ch‘un-ts‘ew of Leu,—both comparatively recent and 
insufficient authorities.'’ I attach more force to what we find. in 
the 10th of the Books of Chow, par, 13, where Fung is told to warn 
his ‘friends, the Grand Recorder and the Recorder of the Interior,’ 
of the dangers of drunkenness, By the ‘Recorder of the Interior’ 
there, it is argued that we must understand the officer who had ex- 
ercised that function at the imperial court of Shang, and was now 
living in retirement in the State of Wei after the overthrow of his 
dynasty. 

Independently of the Institution of Recorders, if we may admit 
the testimony of the Shoo itself, both emperors and ministers were 
in the habit of committing their ordinances and memorials to writ- 
ing during the rule of the House of Shang. Woo-ting, B.c. 1321, is 
described as making a writing to communicate the dream which he 
had to his ministers ?4 and, more than 400 years earlier, we have E 
Yin addressing his remonstrances to the young emperor T‘ae-ké& in 
a written form.’ Going back to the dynasty of Hea, we find that 
the prince of Yin, during the reign of Chung-k‘ang, generally be- 
lieved to have begun B.c, 2158, in addressing his troops, quotes 
‘The Statutes of Government,’ in a manner which makes us conceive 
of him as referring to some well-known compilation.!6 The grand- 
sons of the great Yu, likewise, make mention, in ‘The Songs of the 
Five Sons,’ of his ‘ Lessons,’ doing so in language which suggests to 
us the formula which Mencius was wont to employ when he was 
referring to the documents acknowledged to be of authority in his 
day.17 There can be no doubt that about 2000 years before our 
era the art of writing was known in China, and that it was exer- 
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cised in the composition of Documents of the nature of those which 
we read in the Shoo King. Whether an institution like that of the 
Recorders of Chow existed at so early a date does not appear. We 
can well believe that, as time went on, all written memorials were 
produced more numerously and frequently. We can well believe 
also that, in the revolutions and periods of confusion which occur- 
red, many memorials were lost. Mencius complained that in his 
time the feudal princes destroyed many of the records of antiquity, 
that they might the better perpetrate their own usurpations and in- 
novations.'® The same thing would go on during the dynasties of 
Shang and Hea. Time is at once a producer and a devourer. 
Many records of Yu and T‘ang and their successors had perished 
before the Canon of the Shoo was compiled, but sufficient must 
have remained to supply the materials for a larger collection than 
was made. 

Confucius once expressed himself in a manner which throws light 
on the point which I am now considering—‘I am able,’ said he, 
‘to describe the ceremonies of the Hea dynasty, but K‘e cannot suf- 
ficiently attest my words. I am able to describe the ceremonies of 
the Yin dynasty; but Sung cannot sufficiently attest my words, 
They cannot do so because of the insufficiency of their records and 
wise men.19 The State of K‘e was ruled by the descendants of the 
great Yu, and that of Sung by those of T'ang. The various institu- 
tions of Hea and Shang ought to have been preserved in them, and 
their scholars should have been careful to watch over the literary 
monuments that could be appealed to in support of their traditions 
and ordinances. But the scholars had failed in their duty; the 
monuments were too mutilated and fragmentary to answer their 
purpose. The Master would not expose himself to the risk of relat- 
ing or teaching what he could not substantiate by abundant evidence. 
Where had he got his own knowledge of the ancient tines? Some 
critics tell us that he was born with it ;一 an affirmation which no 
foreigner will admit. He must have obtained it by his diligent 
research, and his reusoning, satisfactory at least to himself, on what 
facts he was able to ascertain. His words show us that, while in his 
time there were still existing documents of a high antiquity, they 
were not very numerous or complete. 

6. Before we pass on to the next chapter, it will be well to say 
something on ‘the Books of the three great sovereigns, and the five 
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rulers,’ which ‘The Officers of Chow,’ as quoted on. page 11, mentions 
as being under the charge of the Recorder of the Exterior. Nothing 
certain or satisfactory, indeed, has ever been ascertained about them ; 

The Books of the three Dut the amount of discussion to which they 
Sovereigns and five rulers. have given rise renders it desirable that I 
should not leave the passage unnoticed. 

What were those Books? Gan-kw5 says in his preface, referred 
to above on page 4, that ‘the Books of Fuh-he, Shin-nung, and 
Hwang-te were called the Three Fun, as containing great doctrines ; : 
and those of Shaou-haou, Chuen- heuk; Keoucela Yaou, and Shun 
were called the jive Ten, as containing standard doctrines.1 He was 
led to this explanation by a passage in the Tso Chuen, the most 
valued commentary on the Ch‘un-Ts‘ew. It is there said, under the 
12th year of duke Ch‘aou (s.c. 530), that E-Seang, a Recorder of the 
State of Ts‘oo, ‘could read the three Fun, the five Téen, the eight 
Sih, and the nine A‘ew.’? It would appear from this, that in the 
time of Confucius there were some books current having the 
names which are given; but what they were, and whether a portion 
of them were the same with those mentioned in ‘The Officers of 
Chow,’ we cannot tell. Woo Sze-taou,? a scholar of the Yuen 
dynasty, observes:—‘The Recorder of the Exterior had charge of 
the “Books of the three Hwang;” nothing is said of the “three 
Fun.” E-seang could read the “three Fun;” nothing is said in 
connection with him of the “three Hwang.” Kung Gan-kwd 
thought that the Books of the three Hwang and the three Fun 
were identical; but there is no good reason to adopt his conclusion.’ 
Too Yu of the Tsin dynasty, the glossarist of the Tso Chuen, con- 
tented himself with saying that Fun, Teen, Sih, and K‘ew were all 
‘the names of ancient Books.’ Whatever those Books were, we may 
safely conclude that they were of little worth. According to Gan- 
kwi5's own account, Confucius rejected the three Jun, and three out 
of the five Zeen, when he was compiling the Shoo; and by whom- 
soever the Shoo was compiled, we are well assured that it never 
contained any document older than the Canon of Yaou. We should 
be glad if we could have light thrown on the passage in ‘The Officers 
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of Chow ;' but we must be content, as is so often the case in historical 
inquiries, to remain in ignorance, and have our curiosity ungratified.4 
4 Ihave not thought it worth while to mention in the text a forgery of ‘the three Fun,’ which 


was attempted a.p, 1084, when a certain Maou Tséen CE 渐 ) pretended to have discovered the 
ancient Books. The imposition was soon exploded. 


SECTION II. 


FROM THE BURNING OF THE Books, B.c. 212, To 
' ‘THE TIME OF CHOO Hg, a.p. 1130, 


THE RECOVERY OF A PORTION OF THE SHOO BY Fun-SANG, CALLED 
THE MODERN TEXT; AND OF A SECOND PORTION BY K‘unG GAN-KWo, 
CALLED THE ANCIENT TEXT. THE GENERAL ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF 
GAN-KWO'S BOOKS. 

1. In the prolegomena to vol. I., pp. 6-9, I have given an account 
of the burning of the books, and of the slaughter of many of the 
literati, by the first emperor of the Ts‘in dynasty. The measures 
were barbarous and wanton, but the author of 
them and his advisers adopted themas necessary 
to the success of the policy which the new dynasty was initiating. 
The old feudal system of the empire had been abolished; a new 
order of administration was being introduced; the China of the 
future, to be ruled for ever by the House of Ts‘in, must be dissever- 
ed entirely from the China of the past. In order to this the history 
of former times, it was thought, should be blotted out, and the 
names which had been held in reverence for hundreds and thousands 
of years be made to perish from the memory of men. The course 
taken was like that ascribed to our Edward I., when in a.p. 1284 
he assembled all the bards of Wales, and caused them to be put to 
death. When the premier Le Sze advised that the books should be 
burned, he made an exception, according to the account of his 
speech given us by Sze-ma Ts‘een, in favour of the copies in keeping 
of the Board of Great Scholars; but those must have shared the 
common fate. If they had not done so, the Shoo would not have 
been far to seek, when the: rule of Ts‘in came in so short a time to 
an end, 

The founder of that dynasty, which he fondly thought would last 
for myriads of years, died in B.c. 209. His second son, who succeed- 
ed him, was murdered in 204, and the House of Ts‘in passed away. 
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The dynasty of Han dates from B.c. 201, and in the 4th year of its 
second emperor, B.c. 190, the edict of Ts‘in, making it a capital 
crime to have the ancient books in one’s possession, was repealed. 
Thus, the Shoo and the other classics (with the exception of the 
Yih-king) were under the ban for less than a quarter of a century. 

2. Among the ‘Great Scholars’ of Ts‘in, there had been one 
named Fuh Shing,! but commonly referred to as ‘ Fuh-sing,? which 
is equivalent to Mr. Fuh, or the scholar Fuh. He belonged to Tse- 
nan in Shan-tung ; and when the order for the burning of the Shoo 
went forth, he hid the tablets of the copy which he had 
in a wall. During the struggle which ensued, after the 
extinction of the Ts‘in dynasty, for the possession of the empire, 
Fuh-sing was a fugitive in various parts; but when the rule of Han 
was established, he went to look for his hid treasure. Alas! many 
of the tablets were perished or gone. He recovered only 29 Books 
(as he thought) of the Classic. Forthwith he commenced teaching, 
making those Books the basis of his instructions, and from all 
parts of Shan-tung scholars resorted to him, and sat at his feet.3 

In all this time, no copy of the Shoo had reached the court. The 
emperor Wan (B.c. 178-156), after ineffectual attempts to find some 
scholar who could reproduce it, heard at last of Fuh-sing, and sent 
to call him. Fuh was then more than 90 years old, and could not 
travel; and an officer, called Ch‘aou Ts‘d, belonging to the same 
department as the Recorders mentioned in the last section, was sent 
to Tse-nan to receive from him what he had of the Shoo. Whether 
Ts‘ got the very tablets which Fuh had hidden and afterwards 
found again, or whether he only took a copy of them, we are not 
told. It is most likely that, being an imperial messenger, he would 
carry away the originals. However this be, those originals were, 
and his copy, if he made one, would be, in the new form of the 
characters introduced under Ts‘in,—what was then ‘the modern 
text ;’ and by this name the portion of the Shoo recovered by Fuh- 
sing is designated to the present day. 

The above account is taken from Sze-ma Ts‘een. Gan-kwé gives 
a relation of the circumstances materially different. According to 

Varying traditions him, ‘Fub-sing of Tse-nan, being more than 90 
about Fuh-sing. years of age (when the emperor Wan was seeking 
for copies), had lost his originals of the text, and was delivering by 
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word of mouth more than twenty Books to disciples.’ From another 
passage we gather that he estimated Fuh-sing's Books, with which he 
was well acquainted, at 28 ; but he says nothing of the visit to Fuh of 
Ch‘aou Ts‘6. Wei Hwang, of the first century of our era, says that 
when Ch‘aon Ts‘ went to him, Fuh-s’ng, being over 90, was unable 
to speak plainly, and made use of a (? grand-) daughter to repeat what 
he said ; and that her dialect being different from Ts‘d’s, he lost 2 or 3 
in every ten of her words, supplying them as he best could according 
to his conception of the meaning. This last account, as being more 
marvellous, has become the accepted history of the manner in which 
so many Books of the Shoo were recovered through Fuh-sang. Even 
Regis follows it, as if he had not been aware of the more trustworthy 
narrative of Sze-ma Ts‘een.® 
3. The statement of Sze-ma Ts‘een, that Fuh-stng found again 
the tablets containing 29 ‘p‘éen,'—Books, or parts of Books,—of the 
Shoo, is repeated by Lew Hin in his list of the Books in the 
imperial library under his charge, of which I have given some ac- 
count in the proleg. to vol. I. pp. 3-5. It is there expressly said, 
moreover, that there were, in the classical department of the library, 
“29 portions of the text of the Shang Shoo."! Those Books were:— 
The 29 Books of Fuh-sing. ‘The Canon of Yaou;’ ‘The Counsels of 
Kaou-yaou;’ ‘The Tribute of Yu;’ ‘The Speech at Kan;’ ‘The 
Speech of T‘ang ;’ ‘The Pwan-kang ;’ ‘The Day of the Supplement- 
ary Sacrifice of Kaou-tsung;’ ‘The Conquest of Le by the Chief of 
the West ;’ ‘The Viscount of Wei ;’ ‘The Great Speech ;’ ‘ The Speech 
at Muh;’ ‘The Great Plan;’ ‘The Metal-bound Coffer ;’ ‘The Great 
Announcement ;’ ‘The Announcement to K‘ang;’ ‘The Announce- 
ment about Drunkenness;’ ‘The Timber of the Tsze-tree;’ ‘The 
Announcement of Shaou;’ ‘The Announcement about L3;’ ‘The 
Numerous Officers ;’ ‘ Against Luxurious Ease ;’ ‘ Prince Shih;’ ‘The 
Numerous Regions ;’ ‘On the Establishment of Government;’ ‘The 
Testamentary Charge;’ ‘Leu on Punishments;’ ‘The Charge to 
Prince Win ;’ ‘The Speech at Pe;’ and ‘The Speech of the Duke of 
Ts‘in.’ 
It was discovered subsequently, that ‘The Canon of Shun’ was 
incorporated by Fuh-siing with that of Yaou; the ‘Yih and Tseih’ 
» with ‘The Counsels of Kaou-yaou;’ ‘The Charge of king K‘ang’ 


4 See Gan-kwii's Preface, p, 13, 5 See the 古 文 fit = 宽 iP) te —, p. 6 


6 See ¥-King, vol. I, pp. 104-106. 
Both 
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with ‘The Testamentary Charge ;’ and that the ‘Pwan-king,’ given 
by him as one Book, was in reality three Books. Hence it is often 
said that Fuh-siing’s Books amounted to 34,—as was really the case. 

But there is a statement very generally accepted,—that Fuh- 
saing’s Books amounted only to 28, which requires some discussion. 
‘The Great Speech,’ as it is now current, forms three Books. In ‘the 
modern text’ it formed only one; and it came to be denied, in the 

Did ‘The Great Speech’ form time of the Han dynasty, that even that one 
ne eee proceeded from Fuh-siing. Lew Heang says: 
—‘In the end of the reign of the emperor Woo (B.C. 139-86), some 
one among the people found “The Great Speech” in a wall, and 
presented it. When it was submitted to the Board of Great Scho- 
lars, they were pleased with it, and in a few months all began to 
teach it..2 Ma Yung, Wang Suh, and Ch‘ing Heuen all affirm that 
‘The Great Speech’ was a more recent discovery than the other 
Books. Wang Ch‘ung,3 towards the end of our first century, wrote; 
—‘In the time of the emperor Seuen (B.c. 72-48), a girl, north of 
the Ho, among the ruins of an old house, discovered three Books,— 
one of the Shoo; one of the Le; and one of the Yih. She presented 
them to the court. The emperor sent them down to the Great Scholars; 
and from this tiine the number of the recovered Books of the Shang 
Shoo came to be fixed at 29.’ 

All these accounts, attributing to ‘The Great Speech’ a later 
origin than to the rest of Fuh-sing’s; Books, must be set aside. 
Sze-ma Ts‘een’s testimony is express as to the number of 29 ; and, 
what ought to settle the matter, Fuh-siing himself, in the Introduction 
which he made to the Shoo, used the language of the Book, as the 
scholars of the eastern Han read it in the text, the preservation of 
which they ascribed to ‘a girl, north of the Ho.’ That text was 
substantially what I have given in this volume in an appendix (pp. 
297-299). We cannot wonder that it should have troubled the 
scholars. Such a piece of wild extravagance, and having in it 
nothing of the passages of ‘The Great Speech,’ quoted by Mencius 
and others!—this to be going abroad as part of the Shoo of Con- 
fucius! They would have done right to cast it out of the classic. 
They were wrong in denying that it was brought to light, after the 
fires of Ts‘in, by Fuh-sing. We are therefore in this position in 
regard to him, Among his tablets were some containing that farrago, 
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and he must have erred in classing them with the others, which 
were portions of the true Shoo. I have not been able to think of 
any other explanation which will unravel, so satisfactorily, the per- 
plexities of the case. Fuh-sitng gave to the world 29 Books as of 
the Shoo, but in regard to one of them he was mistaken. The 
stories of its being a subsequent discovery, due to a girl, were 
devised to save his reputation. 

4. According to what I quoted above, p. 16, from Sze-ma Ts‘een, 
many Scholars resorted to Fuh-sing, and learned from him what he 
had to teach about the Shoo. His two prineipal diseiples were 

Disciples of Fuh-stng; and 8 Gow-yang Ho-pih,! commonly designated 
Schools of the Modern Text. Gowyang-sitng, and a Chang-sing,? to whom 
he delivered his comments on the Shoo in 41 Books,* of which 
some fragments still remain. Each of these became the founder of a 
schoo}, the professors and writings of which are distinctly traced by 
the critics down into the dynasty of Tsin. Ho-pih’s suecessor was a 
distinguished scholar and officer, called E Hwan.4 His great-grand- 
son, Gow-yang’ Kaou,5 published ‘The Shang Shoo in paragraphs 
and sentences, in 31 Books.’ From the same school flowed at least 
two other Works ;7 ‘The meaning of the Shang Shoo explained,’ in 
two Books, and ‘ Decisions on the Shang Shoo,’ by Gow-yang Te-yu 
and others, in 42 Books.’® The reputation of ‘The School of Gow- 
yang,’ was pre-eminent during the dynasty of the eastern Han. 


1 欧阳 生 , 字 和 伯 . 2 We AE 8 fit PG -- — ry By the time 


of the Suy dynasty, this work had dwindled away to three p'een. 
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The school founded by Chang-sing, and which by and by diverg- 
ed into two branches was not less prolific in Works upon the Shoo. 
Chang delivered his learning to Hea-how Too-wei a scholar of Loo,9 
from whom it descended to a Hea-how Shing. This Shing 
was a man of more than ordinary ability and research; and in 
obedience to an imperial order, he compiled a Work, which appears 
in Lew Hin's catalogue as ‘The Shang Shoo, in paragraphs and 
sentences, in 29 chapters;’!! and formed the basis of ‘The Greater 
school of Hea-how.’!2 A nephew of Shing, called Hea-how Kéen,'8 
published a sequel to Shing's Work, which he called, ‘ An Explana- 
tion of Ancient Views on the Shang Shoo, in 29 Books,’ which was also 
in the imperial library in Lew Hin’s time,4* Ken was looked up to 
as the founder of ‘The Lesser school of Hea-how,'15 From those 
two schools proceeded many Works upon the Shoo, the names and 
authors of which are duly chronicled by Chow E-tsun, in his ‘ Ex- 
amination of the meaning of the King."!® But the names are all 
that remain. Not one of the writings survived, in a complete form, 
the troubles which prevailed during the reign of Hwae, the third 
emperor of the dynasty of the Western Ts'in.17 
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The ‘modern text,’ therefore, and the views of the scholars who 
taught it, are now as a whole lost to literature. Under the reign of 
the emperor Ling, the last but one of the eastern Han, in a.p. 161, 
Tsae Yung, one of the chief scholars and officers of the time, had 
‘the modern text’ of the Shoo, and the current text of several of 
the other classics, engraved on stone tablets, and set up with imperial 
sanction in one of the colleges in L3. Of the tablets of the Shoo 
there remain only some shattered fragments, containing in all 547 
characters.18 But for the happier fate of the Books discovered about 
a century after Fub-siing, of which we have now to speak, there 
would have remained but a tantalizing record of him, and some 
sporadic passages of his text gathered from the writings of various 
scholars. The Shoo had nearly been lost a second time, without 
any fires of Ts‘in, through the natural process of decay, and the 
convulsions continually occurring in a distracted empire. 

5. When the wrath of Ts‘in was raging against the Shoo and all 
who dared to keep it in their possession, there were no doubt several 
who acted as Fuh-sing did, and hid away their tablets where they 
hoped to be able to find them and bring them forth at a future time. 
A descendant of Confucius had done so with the tablets containing 
the Shoo, the Le, the Classic of Filial Piety, andthe Analects, concealing 
them. in a wall of the house where the sage had lived, and which 
continued to be the home of the K‘ung family.! But he never reclaim- 
ed them. They remained unknown, till towards the latter part of the 
reign of the emperor Woo. Then, as I have related in the proleg. 
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to vol. I., pp. 12, 13, the king of Loo, a son of the emperor King, 
known to posterity by the honorary title of Kung, or ‘The Respect- 
ful,’? was pulling down the house of the K‘ung, to enlarge a palace 
of his own which was adjacent to it. In the wall were found the 
tablets, or what remained of the tablets, which have just been men- 

Discovery of the tablets tioned ; and when the prince went into the hall 
of the Ancient Text, or principal apartment of the building, he was 
saluted with strains of music from invisible instruments, which made 
him give up his purpose of demolition and appropriation. The 
chronicling of this marvellous circumstance might lead us to look 
suspiciously on the whole narrative; but the recovery of the tablets, 
and the delivery of them by the prince to the K‘ung family, are 
things sufficiently attested.’ 

The chief of the family at that time was K‘ung Gan-kwé, one of 
the ‘Great Scholars,’ and otherwise an officer of distinction. The 

Ktung Gan-kws. tablets were committed to his care. He found they 
were written or engraved in the old form of the characters, which he 
calls ‘ tadpole,’ and which had long gone into disuse. By the help of 
Fuh-sing’s Books, which were in the modern or current characters 
of the day, and other resources, he managed, however, to make them 
out, and found he had got a treasure indeed.—From the tablets of 
the Shoo he deciphered all the already recovered Books, with the 
exception of ‘The Great Speech,’ and of it there was the true copy. 
In addition he made out other five and twenty Books; and he found 
a preface containing the names of one hundred Books in all. The 
additional Books were:—‘The Counsels of the great Yu;’ ‘The 
Songs of the Five Sons;’ ‘The Punitive Expedition of Yin;’ ‘The 
Announcement of Chung Hwuy;’ ‘The Announcement of ‘I‘ang;’ 
‘The Instructions of E;’ ‘The T‘ae Kéa, in 3 Books;’ ‘ Both posses- 
sed Pure Virtue;’ ‘The Charge to Yué, in 3 Books;’ ‘The Great 
Speech, in 3 Books;’ ‘The Completion of the War;’ ‘The Hounds 
of Leu;’ ‘The Charge to the viscount of Wei;’ ‘The Charge to 
Chung of Ts‘ae ;’ ‘ The Officers of Chow ;’ ‘ Keun-ch‘in ;’ ‘The Charge 
to the duke of Peih ;’ ‘ Keun-ya;’ and ‘the Charge to Keung.’ Adding 
to these the 29 Books of Fuh-siing, and the Books which he had 
wrongly incorporated with others, and not counting Fuh’s ‘Great 
Speech,’ we have 58 Books of the Shoo, which were now recovered. 
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Gan-kwd himself reckoned the Preface one Book, and made out the 
number to be 59. Being all on the tablets in the old ‘tadpole’ 
characters, Gan-kwd’s Books were described, in distinction from 
Fuh-siing’s, as ‘the ancient text.’5 

6. When he had made out to read the tablets in the way which 
Ihave described, Gan-kwé presented them to the emperor, in B.c. 96, 
with a transcript in the current characters of the time,! keeping a 
second transcript of them for himself; and he received an order to 

Gan-kws's Commentary: and how ™ake a commentary upon the whole.2 
it was not immediately made public. He addressed himself to this work, and 
accomplished it, and was about to lay before the emperor the result of 
his studies, when troubles occurred at court, which prevented for a 
time any attention being paid to literary matters. In B.c. 91, some 
high officers became victims to a charge of practising magical arts. 
Next year the emperor fell sick, and a charlatan, named KeangCh‘ung, 
high in his confidence, and who had a feud with the heir-apparent, de- 
clared that the sickness was owing to magical attempts of the prince 
to compass his father’s death. In preparation for this charge, he 
had contrived to hide a wooden image of the emperor in the prince’s 
palace. An investigation was made. The image was found, and 
considered by the weak monarch to be proof positive of his son's 
guilt. The prince, indignant, procured the murder of his accuser, 
and liberated the felons and others in prison to make head against 
a force which was sent by the prime minister against him. Being 
defeated, he fled to the lake region in the south, and there killed 
himself.4 The reader will be led by this account to think of the 
accounts which we have of diablerie and witchcraft in Europe at a 
later period, and will not wonder that Gan-kw5s commentary was 
neglected amid such scenes, and that the enlarged text which he had 
deciphered was not officially put in charge of the ‘ Great Scholars,’ to 


5 Gan-kwé arranged the 58 Books in 46 Keuen (2) or sections, with reference to the notices 
of them in the preface, where two or more Books are sometimes comprehended under one notice. 
They are mentioned also in Lew Hin’s catalogue as ‘the ancient text of the Shang Shoo, in 46 
chapters’ (fey = 而 女 KK. 四 十 * Ae). They are also subsequently designated as 
57 p‘cen, the ‘Canon of Shun’ having been supposed to be lost, Other enumerations are adduced 
and explained in the 1st chapter of Maou Se-ho’s ‘Wrongs of the Ancient Text.’ 

1 He tells us in his Preface that ‘he wrote them moreover on bamboo tablets.’ But he must 
have made two copies in the current character. If only the ‘tadpole’ tablets had been deposited 
in the imperial library, Lew Heang could not have compared them, as we shall find immediately 
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whom had been given in the 5th year of Woo (B.c. 135) the care of 
the five King.5 Soon after, moreover, Gan-kwd himself died, and 
it was long before his commentary obtained the imperial recognition 
and sanction. 

7. Happily, Gan-kwé's commentary, though it was not publicly 

History of Gan-kwo’s Tecognised, was not lost. The critics have clearly 
commentary, traced its transmission through the hands of 
various scholars. The recipient of it from Gan-kwé was a Too-wei 
Chaou,! from whom it passed to Yung T‘an of Kéaou-tung.2 A 
Hoo Chang of Ts‘ing-ho® obtained it from Yung T‘an, and passed 
it on to Seu Gaou of K‘wi,* who delivered it to two disciples— Wang 
Hwang,’ and T‘oo Yun.6 From the latter of these it was received 
by Shing (or Shwang) K‘in of Ho-nan.7 

The editors of Yung-ching's Shoo, having arrived step by step at 
Shing K‘in, then state that, in the close of the western Han, during 
the usurpation of Mang (a.p. 9-22), the school of ‘the ancient text’ 
was established along with that of Fuh-saing, and that Wang Hwang 
and T‘oo Yun were held in great honour.8 From this they make a 
great Jeap over the dynasties of the Eastern Han, the after Han, 
and the Western Tsin, to the first reign of the Eastern Tsin (a.p. 
817-322), when Mei Tsih of Yu-chang presented to the emperor 
Yuen a Memorial along with a copy of Gan-kwd’s commentary. If 
it really were so, that we could discover no traces of the commentary 
during those 300 years, there would be ground both for surprise 
and suspicion on its unexpected re-appearance. But the case does 
not stand so. 

Before taking up the transmission of the commentary on through 
the later dynasties of Han, and that of Tsin, I must say something 
more on the testimony which we have from Lew Hin as to the ex- 
istence of the ‘ancient text’ in the imperial library, and also call 
attention to the confirmation which he gives of both text and com- 
mentary’s being current among scholars outside the official Boards. 
Not only does he give ‘the ancient text of the Shang Shoo, in 


5 This neglect of the ancient text is commonly expressed by—Fe TH 于 ro B- The 
Books peculiar to it are also called in consequence—3ff -z. and sometimes 处 书 . 
1 SET aR. 2 B Di 庸 aia Yung is commonly referred to as Yung-sing, 
8 清 河 大 常 ; Chang was styled 少 >. He was a ‘Great Scholar,’ and rose to higher 
office, 4 pe 徐 5k. Gaou was also an officer of distinction (At 扶 风 5p 
5 = ei a native of 刺 Hf. 6 Rw Ri, a native of 平 es. and styled F in. 
7 HE (ol. He) KK, otylea FF 长 . 8 See their 49 44, —, pp. 4, 5. 
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46 sections,’ at the very top of the list of Books upon the Shoe 
in his catalogue; but he adds in a note, that his father Heang had 
compared this with the text of the classic taught by the schools 
of Gow-yang and of the greater and less Hea-how; that he had 
found one tablet or slip of the ‘Announcement about Drunkenness’ 
wanting, and two of the ‘Announcement of Shaou;’ that more than 
700 characters were different from those in Fuh-siing’s Books, and 
that individual characters were missing here and there to the amount 
of several tens. Further, in the reign of the emperor Gae (B.c, 5— 
A.D.), Hin proposed that the ancient text of the Shoo, Tso-k‘ew’s 
Ch‘un Ts‘ew, the She of Maou, and certain unrecognized portions of 
the Le, should all be publicly acknowledged, and taught and studied 
in the imperial college. The emperor referred the matter to the 
classical Board, which opposed Hin’s wishes. Indignant, he address- 
ed a letter to the members, which muy still be read. It is too long 
for translation here as a whole; but it contains the following asser- 
tions important to my purpose ;—that the ancient text of the Shoo, 
Maou’s She and the Tso-chuen, were all in the library; that of the 
three the Shoo was the most important; that Yung Tan of Keaou~ 
tung had taught among the people a text corresponding to that in the 
hbrary ; and that they, the appointed conservators and guardians of 
the monuments of antiquity, were acting very unworthily in not 
aiding him to place the texts in the position which was due to them. 
Hin’s remonstrances were bitterly resented, and he would have come 
to serious damage but for the interference of the emperor in his 
favour.? He was obliged to drop his project ; but we may conclude 
that his efforts were not without effect. It was probably owing to him, 
that, in the succeeding reign and the usurpation of Mang, with which 
the Former or Western Han terminated, the claims of the ancient 
text were acknowledged for a short time.!° 

Having thus strengthened the first links in the chain of evidence 
for the transmission of Gan-kwd’s commentary, I go on to the times 
of the Eastern Han, which are a blank in the account given by the 
editors of Yung Ching’s Shoo. 

There was a scholar and officer, named Yin Min,!! whose life ex- 
tended over the first two reigns of the dynasty (A.D. 25-74). We 
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read that in his youth he was a follower of the school of Gow-yang, 
but afterwards obtained and preferred the ancient texts of the Shang 
Shoo, the She of Maou, and Tso-k‘ew’s Ch‘un-ts‘ew. 

About the same time lived Chow Fang,!? who obtained a copy of 
the ancient text, and composed ‘ Miscellaneous Records of the Shang 
Shoo, in 32 Books.’ 

In the next reign, and extending on to a.p. 124, we meet with a 
K‘ung He,!5 the then chief of the K‘ung family, in which, it is said, 
‘the ancient text had been handed down from Gan-kwé, from father 
to son, without break.’ 

Contemporary with He, and carrying the line on to nearly A.D. 
150, was Yang Lun,!* who at first, like Yin Min, was a learner in the 
Gow-yang School, but afterwards addicted himself to the ancient 
text, established himself somewhere in an island on a ‘ great marsh,’ 
and gathered around him more than a thousand disciples. 

For more than half a century, the Records seem to be silent on 

. the subject of Gan-kw6’s ancient text and commentary. We come to 
the period of the ‘ After Han,’ or, as it is often designated, the period 
of the ‘Three Kingdoms.’ In the kingdom of Wei, its first scholar 
was Wang Suh,!> whose active life extended from a.p. 221 to 256. 
He wrote ‘ Discussions on the Shang Shoo,’ and ‘a Commentary on 
the Shang Shoo of the Ancient Text,’ portions of both of which were 
in the imperial library under the dynasty of Suy.16 Suh is often 
claimed as having belonged to the school of Gan-kwé. The evidence 
for this is not conclusive. Another ‘ancient text,’ as we shall see 
presently, had become public. But the evidence is quite sufficient 
to show that Suh must have seen Gan-kwd’s commentary, and had 
his views moulded by it. 

Connecting the ‘ After Han’ and the dynasty of Tsin, we have the 
name of Hwang-p‘oo Meih,!” whose researches into antiquity remain 
in the ‘Chronicle of Emperors and Kings,!8 which everywhere 
quotes the 58 Books of Gan-kw6’s ancient text. Mcih, we are told, 
was guided in his studies by a cousin of the name of Leang Lew ;19 


12 周 防 . The account of him follows that of Yin Min,—5% wr AC fat HE, HE fet 
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and this Lew, we know from another source, possessed Gan-kw6's 
text and commentary. The Records of Tsin are now mutilated. 
They contain no chapter on Books and Literature like those of Han 
and other dynasties, and are otherwise defective. It was not always 
so, however. K‘ung Ying-ti quotes a passage, which distinctly 
traces the ancient text from the time of Wei down to Mei Tsih.20 
‘Ch‘ing Ch‘ung,’?! it is said, ‘Grand-guardian of Tsin, delivered the 
Shang Shoo in the ancient text to Soo Yu of Foo-fung;22 Soo Yu 
delivered it to Leang Lew of T‘een-shwuy [this was the cousin of 
Hwang-p‘oo Meih]; Léang Lew, who was styled Hung-ke,”* deliver- 
ed it to Tsang Ts‘aou of Ching-yang, styled Yen-ch‘e;** Ts‘aou 
delivered it to Mei Tsih of Joo-nan, styled Chung-chin, the chief 
magistrate of Yu-chang ;*° Tsih presented it to the emperor, and an 
order was given that it should be made public.’ 

The records of Suy confirm this account of the coming to light 
of Gan-kwas text, and the authoritative recognition both of it and 
his commentary. They tell us that the old tablets (or the copy of 
them) ‘had been preserved in the imperial library of Tsin, but that 
there was no commentary on thein ;’ that ‘in the time of the Eastern 
Tsin, Mei Tsih, having obtained the commentary of Gan-kwé, pre- 
sented it;’ and that ‘thereupon the text and commentary had their 
place assigned them in the national college.’** 

Having brought down thus far the history of Gan-kw5’s comment- 
ary, I must leave it for a short space, to speak of another ancient 
text, which made its appearance in the time of the Eastern Han, 
and gave origin to a school which flourished for several centuries. 

8. A scholar and officer, named Too Lin,! had been a fugitive, 
having many wonderful escapes, during the usurpation of Mang. 
While wandering in Se-chow, he discovered a portion of the Shoo 

20 See Ying-ti’s long annotation on the title of the Canon of Yaou, on the last page. 

部 wp. He attained the dignity of Grand-guardian in a.p. 254. 2 扶风 fk 愉 . i 
was styled Hew-yu Ok tay. and had high rank in the period Heen-he aie BL), A. D, 264, 265. 
(ti LE WK RART ART GOR LIE th 

行 . Ihave not translated >the name of Tsih’s a 穴 TI 二 that at 
court he was a Recorder of the Interior, and was sent to Yu-chang, the present Keang-se, of 
which his father appears to have been governor, See the 合 ik 官 志 . 26 See Kf 志 ， 
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on lacquered tablets in the ancient text,? which he so much prized, 

Too Lin's lacquered Ancient Text; and that he guarded it as his richest 
the Scholars who commented on it, treasure, and amid all his dangers 
always kept it near his person, Afterwards, when the empire was 
again settled by the first emperor of the Eastern Han, Lin became 
acquainted with Wei Wang and other scholars. Showing them his 
discovery, he said, ‘In my wanderings and perils I have been afraid that 
this text would be lost, but now it will be cared for and transmitted 
by you, and its lessons will not fall to the ground. The ancient 
text is not, indeed, at present authorised, but I hope you will not 
repent of what you learn from me.’ Wei Wang, we are told, set 
great store by the Books he was thus made acquainted with, and he 
composed his ‘Explanations of the Meaning of the Shang Shoo,’3 
which were based on them. 

Subsequently to Wei Wang, three most eminent scholars publish- 
ed their labours upon Lin’s Books. At the close of the Literary 
Chronicle of the Eastern Han, Pt. I., it is said, ‘ Kea K‘wei produced 
his “ Explanations” of Lin’s Books; Ma Yung, his “ Commentary ;” 
and Ch‘ing Heuen his “Comments and Explanations.” From this 
time the ancient text of the Shang Shoo became distinguished in 
the world. 

K‘wei’s work was soon lost. It was in three sections, was under- 
taken by order of the emperor Chang® (a.p. 76-88), and was design- 
ed to show wherein Lin’s Books agreed with or differed from those 
of Fuh-sing.© Ma Yung's work was existing—a portion of it at 
least—in the Suy dynasty, in 11 Keuen. Heuen published more 
than one work on the Shoo. The library of Suy contained ‘nine 
Keuen of the Shang Shoo,’ and three Keuen of a ‘Great Comment- 
ary on the Shang Shoo.’? They must have been existing later, for 
nearly all that we know of them is through quotations made by 
K‘ung Ying-ti and Luh Tih-ming of the Tang dynasty ;一 we find 
them indeed in the Catalogues of T‘ang. They are now lost, and 
have gone, with scores of other works on the Shoo, whose names 
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might be picked out in the Han and other chronicles, into the gulf 
of devouring time. 

The ‘lacquered’ Books, as we learn from Ying-t4,® amounted to the 
same number as Gan-kwd's, though they were not all the same as his. 
They were:—‘The Canon of Yaou;’ ‘The Canon of Shun;’ ‘The 
Counsels of the ‘Great Yu;’ ‘The Counsels of Kaou-yaou;’ ‘The. 
Yih and Tseih ;’ ‘The Tribute of Yu;’ ‘The Speech at Kan;’ ‘The 
Songs of the Five Sons;’ ‘The Punitive Expedition of Yin;’ ‘ The 
Kwuh Td ; ‘ The Kew Kung, in nine Books ;' ‘The Speech of Tang ;’ 
‘The Teen Paox ‘The Announcement of T‘ang;’ ‘Both possessed 
Pure Virtue ;’ ‘The Instructions of E;’ ‘ The Sze Ming ; ‘ The Yuen 
Ming ;' ‘The Pwan-kiing in 3 Books;’ ‘The Day of the Supplement- 
ary Sacrifice of Kaou-tsung ;’ ‘The Conquest of Le by the Chief of 
the West;’ ‘The Viscount of Wei;’ ‘The Great Speech, in 3 Books ;’ 
‘The Speech at Muh;’ ‘The Completion of the War;’ ‘The Great 
Plan ;’ ‘The Hounds of Leu;’ ‘The Metal-bound Coffer ;’ ‘The Great 
Announcement ;’ ‘The Announcement to K‘ang;’ ‘The Announce- 
ment about Drunkenness;’ ‘The Timber of the Tsze tree;’ ‘The 
Announcement of Shaou;’ ‘The Announcement about L5;’ ‘The 
Numerous Officers ;’ ‘ Against Luxurious Ease ;’ ‘The Prince Shih ;’ 
‘The Numerous Regions;’ ‘The Establishment of Government;’ 
‘The Testamentary Charge ;’ ‘The Announcement of King K‘ang;’ 
‘The Charge to Keung ;’ ‘The Speech at Pe;’ ‘The Charge to the 
Prince Win ;’ ‘Leu on Punishments ;’ and ‘The Speech of the Duke 
of Ts‘in.’ 

I have put in italics the Books of Too Lin which were different 
from those of Gan-kw3, amounting to thirteen. An equal number of 
Gan-kw6's were wanting,—‘ The Announcement,’ namely, ‘of Chung 
Hwuy;’ ‘The T‘ae 了 Kai in 3 Books; ‘The Charge to Yué, in 3 
Books ;’ ‘The Charge to the Viscount of-Wei ;’ ‘The Charge to Chung 
of Ts‘ae, ‘The Officers of Chow;’ ‘The Keun-ch‘in ;’ ‘The Charge 
to Peih;’ and ‘The Keun-ya.’ 

Such were the Books of Too Lin, according to Ying T&;8 and on 
them Kea K‘wei, Ma Yung and Ch‘ing Heuen commented, accord- 
ing to the Records of Han. The authors of the Records of Suny 
repeat the latter statement, and immediately add :一 But the Books 
which they commented on, and handed down, were only 29. They 
mixed up with them, moreover, the modern text. They did not agree 


8 See his notes at the commencement of the Shoo, in his explanation of the title 3 g- 
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with the ancient copy of K‘ung Gan-kwé.’® There is a perplexity 
here, which I do not know how to disentangle. We hardly have a 
comment remaining from this Too-lin School on any Books but 
those of Fuh-sing! It professed to follow an ‘ancient text,’ and 
yet with that it mixed up ‘the modern text!’ Moreover, Ying-ta 
has preserved a portion of Ch‘ing Heuen’s preface to his Shoo, in 
which he professes himself to be a follower of Gan-kw6,! and yet 
his text and Books were different from Gan-kwi5s! I confess that 
the ‘lacquered’ Books of Too Lin are a mystery to me, and as the 
writings of Kea, Ma, and Ch‘ing upon the Shoo have all perished, 
we can never arrive at satisfactory conclusions about them. I will 
venture one speculation.—Gan-kwé tells us in his Preface, that after 
he had deciphered his 58 Books, there still remained some fragments 
of tablets, from which he could make out nothing worth preservation. 
Others may have attempted to do so, however. We know that a 
Chang Pall pretended to have made out 100 Books. Now in Lew 
Hin’s Catalogue, the last but one entry on the Shoo is—‘ Books of 
Chow, 71 péen.’ If we add to Gan-kwd’s 58 Books, the 13 Too Lin, 
to which I have called attention above, we obtain the exact number 
of 71. Is it not a ‘concatenation accordingly,’ that the lacquered 
Books were a compilation from this collection? Whatever may be 
thought of this suggestion, it is plain to me that all which we read 
about Ch‘ing Heuen and others does not affect the validity of the 
argument for the text and commentary first made public through 
Mei Tsih as the ancient text deciphered by Gan-kwd and the com- 
mentary upon it composed by him. 

9. I resume the history of Gan-kw6‘s text and commentary, which, 
it has been seen, were at length publicly acknowledged in the reign of 
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the schools of the modern text, and claims connection for himself, through Wei Wang, K‘wei, and 
Ma Yung, with Gan-kw6. But all these commented on Too Lin’s Books. Wang Ming-shing 
would get out of this difficulty by referring to the account of Kea K‘wei in the Records of the 
Eastern Han, where it is said that ‘his father received the ancient text of the Shoo from ‘Too 
Yun,’ and that ‘ K‘wei continued to transmit his father’s learning.’ Thus there is record against 
record ; or it may be that K‘wei, like Wei Wang, abandoned his former studies of the Shoo, and 
addicted himself to Too Lin's Books, ll ihe Hi See Maous * Wrongs of the Shoo,’ Ch, 
IL, p. 7. 
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the first emperor of the Eastern Tsin (a.p. 317-322). The schools 

History of Gan-kwo’s Of the modern text had perished during the 
Commentary resumed. troubles of the period a.p. 307-312; there were 
now in the field only those of Ch‘ing Heuen and Gan-kwé, and for 
some time they had nearly an equal course. The line of Tsin termi- 
nated in a.p. 420, and during 200 years which followed, the supre- 
mary of the empire was swayed by six different Houses. We learn 
from the Records of Suy, that under the dynasty of Ts‘e (a.p. 480- 
502), the followers of Ch‘ing greatly predominated ;! that under 
those of Leang (a.p. 503-557) and Ch'in, (a.p. 558-588) ‘ Kung and 
Ch‘ing walked together,? and that the same continued under Suy 
(A.D. 589-617), the school of Ch‘ing waxing smaller and smaller.® 

An interregnum of a few years ensued, till the authority of T‘ang 
was acknowledged in a.p. 624, and the empire was united as it had 
not been since the times of Han. The second emperor of T‘ang 
gave orders for a grand edition of the Shoo, under the superintend- 
ence of K‘ung Ying-t&, assisted by the principal scholars and officers 
of the time. They adopted the commentary of Gan-kwé, and enrich- 
ed it with profuse annotations. Their work was ordered to be printed 
in the 5th year of the third emperor, a.p. 654, and appeared with 
the title of ‘The Correct Meaning of the Shang Shoo, by K‘ung 
Ying-ta and others It remains, happily, to the present day. Choo 
E-tsun gives the titles of about seventy commentaries and other 
writings upon the Shoo published from the time of Fuh-sing to the 
T‘ang dynasty, of which not one now exists but the commentary 
of Gan-kw5, and it might have disappeared like the rest, if it had 
not been embodied in the work of Ying-té. I have indicated my 
doubts in the former section whether Confucius compiled the Books 
of the Shoo ;一 it is certainly to two of his descendants that we are 
indebted for the recovery and preservation of those of them which 
are still in our possession. 

An important measure with regard to the form of the characters 
in the text was taken in a.p. 744, by the 6th of the T‘ang emperors. 
Up to that time the text had appeared in the style of the public 
courts of Han, in which Gan-kwd had represented the ancient 
‘tadpole’ characters. ‘The emperor Heaou Ming ordered a Board 
of Scholars, under the presidency of a Wei Paou,! to substitute for 
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this the form which was current in his day, and there appeared ‘The 
Shang Shoo in the Modern Text,’ in 13 keuen.’* The designation of 
this edition as ‘the modern text’ is unfortunate, as the student may 
be led to confound it with the Books of Fuh-sing.8 But from this 
time the distinction between the ancient and the modern texts 
virtually ceased. Fuh-siing’s Books, with the exception of his ‘ Great 
Speech,’ were all comprehended among the 58 Books of Gan-kwé, 
which had now got the field entirely to themselves. All through 
the T‘ang, and on through the period of the ‘Five Dynasties’ (.p. 
908-974), no scholar doubted but that he had, through the work of 
Ying-ta, the Books which had been found more than a thousand 
years before in the wall of Confucius’ house. 

The sovereignty of the dynasty of Sung dates from A.D. 975, and 
it lasted for 305 years. It was a period of great mental activity, a 
protracted Augustan age of Chinese literature. The writers of Sung 
quoted by the editors of Yung-ching’s Shoo amount to 110. The 
greatest name among them is that of Choo He, who was born in 
A.D. 1,130. And he is remarkable in connection with the Shoo, for 
having doubted the authenticity of the Books and commentary as- 
cribed to Gan-kwd. In the next section, I sha!l consider the grounds 
of his doubts. Up to his time, the authority both of Books and com- 
mentary was unchallenged. If some suspicions were entertained, it 
can hardly be said that they found articulate expression.* 

While many of the writings on the Shoo in the first half of this 
period have perished, there still remain sufficient to prove abund- 
antly the learning and ability which were brought to the illustration 
of the classic. There are the Works of Soo Shih,5 of Lin Che-k‘e,6 
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of Ch‘ing Tseaou,? of Hea Seen,® of Leu Tsoo-heen,® and of others 
not a few. 

10. We found above that, taking together the Books of Gan-kwé, 
and 13 others which were in the catalogue of those of Too Lin, we 
had in all 71 Books of the Shoo, which were recovered nominally 
(to say the least) after the fires of Ts‘in. There remain 29 Books of 

Of the Books of the Shoo which were the hundred mentioned in the Preface 
they, hot Pelthed before the Tein Spoken of in the last section. 1 there 
dynasty? suggested (p. 9) thatportions mighthave 
been cast out or lost from the Collection of Historical Writings before 
the time of Ts‘in. The titles of those 29 were:—‘The Kaou Yu;’ ‘The 
Le Kuh;’ ‘The Le Yuh;’ ‘The Punitive Expeditions of T‘ang ;’ ‘ The 
Joo Kew;’ ‘The Joo Fang;’ ‘The Hea Shay ;’ ‘The E Che;’ ‘The 
Chin Hoo ;’ ‘The Ming Keu ;’ ‘The Tsoo How;’ ‘The Yuh-ting ;’ ‘The 
Heen E, in 4 Books;’ ‘The E Chih;’ ‘The Chung-ting;’ ‘The Ho 
Tan-ke’ ;’ ‘The Tsoo-yih; ‘The Instructions ‘of Kaou-tsung;’ ‘ The 
Fun K‘e;’ ‘The Ch‘aou Ming ;’ ‘The Kwei Ho;’ ‘The Kea Ho;’ ‘The 
Government of King Ching;’ ‘The Tséang Poo-koo;’ ‘The Charge 
to Suh-shin, with Presents ;’ and ‘The P3-koo.’ 

In regard to these titles, it is to be observed, that, where they are 
not simply names of emperors or ministers, the information given 
about them in the notices of the preface is so scanty, that there are 
several of them which we cannot venture to translate. ‘I's‘ae Ch‘in, 
as quoted on p. 9, has called attention to this, saying that on the 
Books which are lost the Preface is so servile and brief that it does 
not afford us the slightest assistance. He thence draws the conclusion 
that the Preface could not be the work of Confucius. Granted; 
but I draw a further inference, that whensoever and by whomsoever 
the Preface was made, the author could not have had those Books 
entire before him. If he had, it is inexplicable that he should not 
have told us as much about them as he has done generally of the 
others which still remain. The statement of Gan-kwé, that the 
tablets of the Preface were found with the others in the wall of 
Confucius’ house, is not to be called in question. It was made there- 
fore before the burning of the Books,—and when it was made, there 
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were existing of many of the p‘cen no more than what now exists— 
merely the names. 

Further, some (seven at least) of the missing Books,—the Heen 
E, the Kwei Ho, and the Kea Ho—had reference to freaks or pro 
digies of nature,—‘ extraordinary things,’ of which Confucius did 
not talk.! We may assume that he would not have introduced such 
Books into a Canon of Historical Documents; and I argue besides, 
that they had fallen into deserved neglect before the time of 
Ts‘in. The good sense of scholars had seen their incongruity with 
the other documents of the Shoo, and they had been imperceptibly 
consigned to oblivion. Add to these considerations, that we have 
hardly a single sentence in Mencius, the Le, Seun-tsze or any other 
writings claiming to be as old as the Chow dynasty, taken from the 
missing Books, and my conclusion is greatly strengthened, that we 
have not lost by the fires of Ts‘in so much of the Shoo as is com- 
monly supposed. 

It is by no means certain that the Canon did not at one time 
contain more than the hundred Books mentioned in the Preface. 
It is to me more than probable that it did not contain the whole 
even of them, when the edict of the Ts‘in emperor went forth against 
it. Of all that appeared for a time to be lost in consequence of the 
edict much the larger portion was ultimately recovered. 


3 Ana. VII. xx. 


SECTION III. 


From Cuoo HE To THE PRESENT DAY.— 


Dousts THROWN ON THE Books PECULIAR TO GAN-KWO'S TEXT AND 
ON His COMMENTARY ; WHICH, HOWEVER, ARE TO BE RECEIVED. 


1. The editors of Yung-ching’s Shoo give the names of 115 
scholars of the Yuen (A.D. 1,280-1,367) and Ming (a.p. 1,368-1,644) 
dynasties, of whose labours they make use in their annotations ; and 

‘The many Works published on the Choo E-tsun, bringing his researches in- 
Shoo, since the time of Choo He. to the last century, enumerates the titles 
of more than 350 Works upon the classic, from Choo He downwards. 
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All these Writingshavethe whole of the Shoo, orasmuchastheirauthors 
acknowledged to be genuine, for their subject. On particular Books, 
especially the two Canons, the Tribute of Yu, and the Great Plan, 
about 200 works have been published during the same time, All 
this shows how the Shoo continues to hold its place in the minds of 
the Chinese. Hts very difficulties seem to fascinate the scholars, 
who for the most part repeat one another sadly ; but now and then, 
we find a commentator who endeavours to. shake off the trammels 
of Choo He, and to look on the ancient document with his own eyes. 

2. Choo He did not himself publish a complete commentary on 
the Shoo. He edited, indeed, a copy of the classic, containing the 

Choo He did not himeetfcom. 28 Books of Gan-kwé, and the Preface as a 
tans on the Shoo. separate p‘éen.! We have also his ‘ Remarks 
upon the Shoo,’? collected and published by some of his disciples; 
but they are mostly confined to the Canons, the Counsels of Yu, the 
Announcement of Shaou, the Announcement about Ld, and the 
Metal-bound Coffer. He had come to entertain very serious doubts 
as to the authenticity of Gan-kwi’s commentary, and of the Books 
additional to Fuh-s&ang’s; and he was painfully impressed with the 
difficulties of the text even in Fuh-siing’s Books,—its errors, trans- 
positions, and deficiencies. He shrank, therefore, from the task of 
attempting for the Shoo what he had done for the other classics, and in 
A.D. 1,199, the year before his death, devolved it on Ts’ae Ch‘in, one 
of his favourite disciples, to make ‘ A Colleetion of Comments on the 
Shoo,’S instructing him to revive the distinction of ‘modern text* 
and ‘ancient text, and to indicate by those names the relation of 
each Book to Fuh-sitng or to Gan-kwi. 

Ts‘ae Ch‘in undertook the labour, andcompleted it in ten years. His 
commentary appeared in 1,210, and at once attracted general admira- 
tion. After K‘ung Ying-ti’s ‘Correct Mean- 
ing,’ it was certainly the most important work 
which had been produced upon the Shoo. Nor has it been supersed- 
ed. It remains to the present day the standard of orthodoxy, and 
is universally studied throughout the empire. To give only one 
eulogium of it—Ho K‘eaou-sin,* of the Ming dynasty, says :—‘ From 
the Han downwards, the works upon the Shoo had been many. 
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But in the comments of Gan-kwé there is often mnch violence done 
to the text, which the amplifications of Ying-t& labour to sustain. 
Choo He had a great esteem for the views of Wang Gan-shih,® Leu 
Tsoo-heen, Soo Shih, and Lin Che-k‘e; but the first of them errs in 
forced meanings, the second in excessive ingenuity, the third in 
summariness, and the fourth in tediousness. When the “ Collected 
Comments” of Ts‘ae came forth, distinguishing what Books were 
peculiar to the modern, and what to the ancient text, and what 
were common to both, and discussing also the forged prefaces, both 
the Great one, and the Little, then the grand principles and the 
grand laws of the two emperors and the three kings were brilliantly 
displayed to the world.’ The scholars of China would deem me but 
a lukewarm admirer of their model commentator. I have often 
thought hii deficient both in comprehension and discrimination, 
and prefer to him Lin Che-k‘e, tedious as he is said to be. Ts‘ae’s 
distinguishing merit is his style, which will often bear comparison, 
for clearness and grace, with that of Choo He himself. 

3. Choo He's doubts about the authenticity of the Books and com- 
mentary ascribed to Gan-kwé were plainly enough indicated ; but his 
expression of them was not very decided. The suspicion, once given 

. : out by such an authority, went on to 

The Ancient Text and Gan-kwii's Com- 

mentary still more doubted in the Yuen, grow. Under the Yuen dynasty, about 
pete reece the beginning of the 14th century, 
Woo Ch‘ing published his ‘ Digest of Remarks on the Shang Shoo.’! 
The Work, so for as it goes, is well worthy of study, Ch‘ing was a 
bold thinker and a daring critic. He handled the text with a free- 
dom which I have not elsewhere seen. But his Work contains none 
of the Books which were deciphered by Gan-kwd, He rejects also 
the ‘Great Speech’ which Fuh-sing gave, believing that it was not 
originally among his Books, and confines himself to the other 28, 
which he believes are all of the Shoo that we now have. 

Under the Ming dynasty, many critics followed in the wake of Woo 
Ch‘ing. Kwei Yew-kwang,? and Shih King,’ may be particularly 


5 于 安 石 . He was contemporary with Soo Shih, and, in every respect one of the 
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mentioned. The former tells us that from his youth he had doubted 
‘all the talk about modern text and ancient text,’ and that, after- 
wards, having met with some dissertations of Woo Ch‘ing, he was 
delighted with the agreement of their views, and tried to obtain the 
Work of Woo mentioned above. Disappointed in this, he published 
Fuh-sing’s Books with his own commentary, and prefixed the dis- 
sertations of Woo. The latter published ‘Discussions on and Ex- 
planations of the Shang Shoo,’5 in ten keuen. He does not appear 
to have seen Woo Ch‘ing’s Writings; but he goes beyond him 
in his animosity to the ancient text and commentary. In eight 
of his keuen, he explains Fuh-sing’s Books; the remaining two are 
devoted to an exposure (as he thinks) of the falsehood of the ancient 
text. So strongly had the views of these and other critics taken 
possession of the scholars of Ming, that in a.p. 1,643 a memorial was 
presented to the emperor Chwang-léé,° praying that the Books 
peculiar to the ancient text might be cast out, and the subjects at 
the competitive examinations be taken only from Fuh-sing’s. The 
dynasty was in its death-throes. The poor emperor had his hands 
and head more than full with the invading Manchoos; and while 
the empire passed from his sway, the ancient text was allowed to 
keep its place. 

Under the present dynasty, the current of opinion seems to run, 
as inthe Ming, against the Books, Commentary, and Preface ascribed 
to Gan-kwd. The works of Wang Ming-shing and Keang Shing, of 
which I haye made much use in my notes, speak in almost every 
page, in the most unmeasured terms, of ‘ the false K‘ung.’ The ancient 
text, however, is not without its defenders. So far as the govern- 
ment is concerned, things remain as they have been since the T‘ang 
dynasty. The editors of Yung-ching’s Shoo do not take up the 
argument. They give prominence, indeed, in their Introduction, to 
the opinions of Choo He and his followers, but pass no judgment. of 
their own; and they use equal care in unfolding the meaning of the 
suspected portions, and of those which all acknowledge. 

4. I shall conclude this chapter on the history of the Shoo with 
an exposition of the grounds on which I cherish for myself a confi- 
dence in the authenticity of the ancient text and Gan-kwd’s com- 
mentary on it, and some discussion of the principal arguments 
advanced on the other side. Minor arguments, based on the language 


4 The title of his Work is fay BE BR Hf. 5 fey EE. «=o HE FURR 


8 ih A.D. 1628-1643, 7 See Maou’s Wrongs of the Shoo, Ch. I. p. 1. 
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of particular passages in the Books, have been noticed in the notes 
upon them in the body of the Work. 

{i.] With regard to the Commentary,—the controversy about it 
has not to a foreigner the interest or importance which it has to a 
Chinese. Suppose that it really was not the production of Gan-kwé, . 
yet there it was, actually existing in the beginning of our 4th 
century. No one can tell who composed it. Mei Tsih presented it to 
the emperor Yuen, and it received the authoritative acknowledg- 
ment. Tsih did not claim it as his own. He said it was the com- 
mentary of K‘ung Gan-kwé, which had been handed down from one 
scholar to another for nearly four hundred years. Once made 
public, it ere long became the standard explanation of the classic ; 
and its authority was unchallenged for more than eight hundred 
years. We are indebted to the annotations of the T‘ang scholars 
upon it for most of what we know of the views of Ma Yung, Ch‘ing 
Heuen, and other commentators of the Han dynasties. Whether it 
was written by the true K‘ung, or by a false K‘ung, it is a work 
the value of which cannot be over-estimated. 

With regard to the Books themselves,—they are supported 
largely by the quotations from them which occur in the Analects, 
Mencius, Shih-tsze, Seun-tsze, and other Writings. I have been 
careful to point out this in the notes upon the several Books. A 
considerable portion of some of them is in this way guaranteed to 
us. The Books of the New Testament are not better attested by 
the citations from them in the works of the early Christian Fathers. 

The opponents of the authenticity explain this by asserting that 
‘the false K‘ung’ carefully gathered out all the passages of the Shoo 
which were anywhere quoted, and wove them, along with the other 
materials of his own devising, so as to form the present Books. But 
this is only their hypothesis, and a very clumsy and unlikely hypo- 
thesis it is. On the one hand, it makes the forgertohave been a scholar 
of very great learning and research ; so much so, that we are unwill- 
ing to believe that such a man could have stooped to a fraudulent 
attempt. On the other hand, it makes peculiarities, most natural if 
we adinit the Books, to be silly contrivances to avert the suspicion 
of forgery. For instance, the text of a passage in the Books and 
of the same passage as quoted by Mencius has certain verbal differ- 
ences. An casy explanation presents itself. Mencius was not 
concerned to be verbally accurate. He was sufficiently so for his 
purpose. It may even haye suited him better to quote according to 
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the sense than exactly according to the letter. But the hypothesis 
of which I am speaking requires a different explanation. The ‘false 
K‘ung’ quoted from Mencius, and purposely altered his text in 
order to escape detection! This may be said; but it is unlikely in 
the highest degree. The Books have been subjected to the severest 
ordeal of unkindly criticism ; and to me it is incomparably easicr to 
believe their authenticity than to admit the arguments advanced 
against them. . 

[ii.] ‘The Books of K‘ung first appeared in the time of the 
Eastern Tsin. No scholars had seen them before that time. This 
circumstance is a very strong indication of forgery.’ So said Choo 
He; and his assertions are repeated ad nauseam to the present time. 
But the history of the Books and Commentary which I gave in the 
last section furnishes a sufficient reply to them. 

There were at one time, it is admitted on nearly all hands, both 
the Books and Commentary ;—in the reign of the emperor Woo of 
the first Han. What is alleged, is that these were not the same as 
those which were made public by means of Mei Tsih. Well:—as to 
the Books. When Gan-kwé had deciphered them, he presented 
them to the emperor, and they were placed in the imperial library. 
There they were nearly a hundred years after, when Lew Hin made . 
his catalogues. Hin’s father compared their text with that of Fuh- 
sing’s Books, and noted the differences between them. Hin himself 
endeavoured to have them made the subject of study equally with 
the smaller collection of Fuh-siing. They continued in the imperial 
library on to the time of the Eastern Tsin. They were there when 
Mei Tsih presented both the Books and the Commentary which he 
had received from Tsang Ts‘aou. So the Records of Suy expressly 
testify. The Books reccived permanently the authoritative recogni- 
tion due to them, and were commanded to be studied in the national 
college, in the time of the Eastern Tsin ; but they had been lying on 
the shelves of the imperial library from the time of Gan-kwd down- 
wards. They were not secn or not studied simply because the 
Government had not required them to be so. Next:—as to the 
Commentary. That Gan-kwo did write a commentary on his 58 
Books is allowed, and its transmission is traced from scholar to 
scholar on into the Eastern Han. When did it perish? There is no 
intimation that it ever did so. On the contrary, I have shown 
above, pp. 25-27, that its existence rises as a fact, here and there, 
at no great intervals of time, on the surface of the literary history 
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of the empire, till we arrive at Mei Tsih. Tsih received ‘The Shang 
Shoo in the ancient text’ from Tsang Ts‘aou. That Shang Shoo 
comprehended both Gan-kw6's transcript of the text and his com- 
mentary. The Records of Sung are decisive on this point. 

‘But, the adverse critics persist in alleging,—‘but Ch‘ing 
Heuen and Ma Yung, Ch‘aou K‘e! in his comments on Mencius, 
Wei Ch‘aou on the Kwi Joo,? and Too Yu ontheTso-chuen, when they 
have to speak of any of the Books peculiar to the ancient text, callthem 
“ Yih Shoo.”’® And they could not otherwise designate them. They 
had not seen them themselves. They do not call them “ Wang 
Shoo,”* which would mean Lost or Perished Books. All that ‘ Yih 
Shoo’ denotes, is that the Books were lying concealed, and had no 
place among the studies in the national college.5 

It is urged again, ‘But if Yin Min, K‘ung He, and other scholars, 
were really in possession of Gan-kw6’s Books and Commentary, why 
did they not bring them to the notice of the court, and get them 
publicly acknowledged before the time of the eastern Tsin?’ The 
argument in this question has been much pressed on me by Wang 
T‘aou, of whom I have spoken in the preface. But there is little 
weight in it. We know that the attempt of Lew Hin to obtain the 
recognition both of Books and Commentary was defeated, and he 
himself obliged, in consequence of it, to retire from court. If we 
knew all the circumstances of K‘ung He and other scholars and of 
their times, we should probably cease to wonder at their being con- 
tent to keep their treasures in their own possession. For every 
event there are in providence the time and the man, 

[iii.] ‘In the catalogue of Lew Hin, we have the entries :一 “Of 
the Shang Shoo 29 p‘cen,”® and “Of Old King 16 keuen.”7 Those 
old King were false Books of the Han times, and were distinguished 
from the true Books of the Shoo by the carefulness of the Han 
scholars.’ So says Kwei Yew-kwang ;—by the strangest misreading 
of his authority. The words of the catalogue are:—‘ Of the Shang 


1 See the proleg. to vol. II., pp. 4-7. 2 KK i. Both he and Too Yu were of the 
Western Tsin. 3 BN 书 . a oy =. 5 See Maou K‘e-ling on the meaning of 
the phrase 3% in his ‘Wrongs of the Shoo,’ Ch, IIT. p. 4. 6 Wang T‘aou writes: 一 并 
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Shoo in the ancient text 46 keuen,’ and ‘Of King 29 keuen.’® Gan- 
kwi's Books and Fuh-siing’s are mentioned in the order and manner 
exactly the opposite of what the critic asserts. If we were to argue 
from this (which it would be absurd to do) after his fashion, we 
should say that the Han scholars indicated their confidence in the 
Books of the ancient text, and their suspicion of Fuh-sing’s. 

[iv.] ‘As compared with Fuh-siing’s Books, those peculiar to 
Gan-kwd are much more easily read. The style is so different, 
that even a tyro is conscious of it. This circumstance is sufficient 
to awaken suspicions of the latter.’ This difference of the texts was 
first noticed particularly by Woo Ts‘ae-laou, who said:—‘In the 
additional Books of Gan-kw6, the style flows easily and the charac- 
ters have their natural significations. It is otherwise with the 
Books of Fuh-siing, which are so involved and rugged, that it is 
sometimes not possible to make them out.’ Choo He dwelt on the 
point, and insinuated the conclusion to which it should lead. He 
had probably spoken more strongly on the subject than he has 
written, for Ts‘ae Ch‘in expresses his opinion against the authenticity 
of Gan-kw0’s Books very decidedly. ‘ Fuh-sing,’ says he, ‘reciting 
the text, and crooning it over as in the dark, yet strangely managed 
to give the difficult Books; and Gan-kw5 examining and deciding 
among his tadpole tablets, all in confusion and mutilated, only made 
out those which were easy! This is inexplicable.10 Woo Ch‘ing 
and a hundred others follow in a similar strain. 

The difference alleged between the texts must be admitted to a 
considerable extent. There are differences, however, likewise among 
the Books of Fuh-sing. The difficulty of reading and interpreting 
the Pwan-kang and the Announcements in the Books of Chow can- 
not be exaggerated. They have often been to myself an infandus 
dolor. The Canons, on the other hand, are much easier; and some 
of the other Books are hardly more difficult than the Books of Gan- 
kwd. Nor are Ais Books really easy. They only appear to be so, 
where we come to one of them, after toiling through some of the 
more contorted portions common to both texts. 
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Moreover, the style of the Books differs according to their subjects. 
The Announcements are the hardest to understand of all. The 
Charges, Speeches, and Instructions are much simpler ; and the Books 
which we owe to Gan-kw6 consist principally of those. Perhaps he 
did polish somewhat in his transcription of them. In making out 
his tadpole tablets, he was in the first place obliged to make use of 
Fuh-sing's Books. But for them, which had been engraved happily in 
the newer form of the characters at a time when the knowledge of the 
ancient form was still possessed, the tablets from the wall of Con- 
fucius’ house might have been of little use. That Gan-kwé did not 
servilely follow the ‘modern text’ we conclude from the readings of 
the schools of Gow-yang and Hea-how, different from his in many 
passages, which the industry of critics has gathered up; but as he 
had to learn from it to read the tablets submitted to him, we can 
understand how he would generally follow it, and take it often 
on trust, when he could not well tell what his own authority said. 
When he came, however, to new Books, which were not in Fuh- 
sing, the case was different. His aids had ceased. He had to 
make out the text for himself as he best could. I can conceive that, 
when he had managed to read the greater portion of a paragraph, 
and yet there were some stubborn characters which defied him, he 
completed it with characters of his own. That he was faithful and 
successful in the main is shown by the many passages of his Books 
that are found in other writings older than his time. But, however 
we endeavour to account for the smoother style and readier intelligi- 
bility of the portions of the Shoo which we owe to him, ‘those char- 
acteristics of them are not, to my mind, sufficient to overthrow their 
claims on other grounds to be regarded as authentic. 

{v.] ‘The style of Gan-kwo's own preface is not like that in 
other writings of the Western Han. It resembles more the com- 
positions of the Ts‘in dynasty. The Little Preface, moreover, was 
unknown to Fuh-sing; and it savours of the style of the After Han.’ 
Vhoo He thus expresses himself. The authenticity of the Books 
does not depend on that of either of the Prefaces ; but the great critic 
certainly fell into a glaring error in ascribing the Little Preface to 
the time of the After Han. Nearly every sentence of it is found in 
the Records of Sze-ma ‘T's‘cen, a contemporary of Gan-kwé, and who, 
no doubt, had got it from him! Fuh-sang, indeed, was not possessed 
of it. He may never have had it. If he did have it before the 
edict against the Shoo, the tablets of it were lost in the same way as 
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those of all thé Shoo which he ever had excepting his 29 Books, 
‘It savours of the style of the After Han,’ and yet we find it in a 
Work of the First Han, composed fully 300 years before the date 
which Choo He would assign to it:—this is a striking instance of 
the little reliance that can be placed on critical judgments, even of 
the most distinguished scholars, which are based on their taste in the 
matter of style. 

As to the preface of Gan-kwd, we must pay the less attention to 
Choo He's attributing it, on the ground of its’style, to the times of 
Tsin, after finding him so egregiously mistaken in his decision on the 
same ground about the other. Lew Hin, moreover, in his remarks 
on the Shoo, prefixed to his list of the Books of it in the imperial 
library, repeats the most important statements in the Preface, and 
nearly in its very words. 

[vi.]. ‘Gan-kwé says, in his preface, that, when he had finished 
his commentary, the troubles connected with the practice of magical 
arts broke out, and he had no opportunity of getting the imperial 
sanction to his Work. Now all this must be false. We know from 
the Han Records, that the troubles referred to broke out in B.c. 91,9 
But Sze-ma Ts‘cen tells us that his Histories came no farther down 
than the period T‘ae-ch‘oo (B.c. 103-100).'° At the conclusion of his 
account of the K‘ung family, he speaks of Gan-kwé, saying, “He 
was one of the Great Scholars under the present reign, and died an 
early death, after being made guardian of Lin-hwae.”!! It follows 
that Gan-kwd was dead before the year B.c. 100. No troubles, 
therefore, happening ten years later, could affect him or any of his 
undertakings.’ I do not know who first constructed this argument 
against the authenticity of Gan-kw5s preface, and, by implication, 
of his commentary; but Maou K‘e-ling allows correctly that it 
displays much ingenuity. And yet there must be a flaw in it. 

That the troubles spoken of prevented the recognition of Gan- 
kw6's commentary is asserted repeatedly in the Books of Han. From 
what source soever it arose, the persuasion that it was so with 
regard to Gan-kwé and his commentary, as his preface represents, has 
prevailed from the century in which he died down to the present time. 
If the matter can be decided on the quod semper, ubique, et ab omnibus 


9 省 武 it ¥i. 征 利 元 年 mis aA 起 . 10 See the last words of Sze-ma 
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principle, then we must acknowledge the truth of the account given 
Aprofessedly) by Gan-kwg of himself. 

With regard to the statement of Sze-ma Ts‘een, that his histories 
were not brought down lower than B.C. 100, there it is, standing out 
(in a strange way) at the end of the last chapter of his Records, which 
is a sort of epilogue to the rest. A close study of that chapter, 
however, has convinced me that he was labouring on his Records for 
years after B.c. 100, and that his terminating sentence must. receive 
a different interpretation from that commonly put upon it. 

In one place, Ts'een tells us that his Records brought the history 
down from Yaou to the year B.c. 121.!2 

He tells us again, that it was after the defeat sustained by Le Ling 
at the hands of the Huns, and when he himself endeavoured to 
appease the anger of the emperor against the unfortunate general, 
and was therefore put into prison,—that it was then that he address- 
ed himself with redoubled energy to his work of historiography. 
This date brings us to B.c. 97, three years later than the period 
T'ae-ch‘oo. 

Further, in the historical Records, there are various narratives and 
entries of things posterior to B.c. 100,—even narratives of things 
growing out of the magical delusions which came to a head in B.c. 
91.4 The statement which I have made, therefore, on p. 5, that 
Ts‘een completed his Work in B.c, 96, though many of the critics so 
affirm, cannot be correct. 

The various conflicting statements in Ts‘een’s Preface, and the 
later entries in his Records, may be in a measure reconciled in the 
following way.—At first it was not his intention to bring his history 
farther down than B.c. 121, in which case he would probably have done 
little more, in several divisions of the Records, than edit the materials 
collected by his father, Subsequently, he resolved to bring the 
history down to the period T‘ae-ch‘oo, which he did in his account 
of the emperor Woo. So long as he lived, moreover, he kept adding 
to his different memoirs, and hence we have the narrative of events 
which took place later than the year B.c. 91, when the troubles 
commenced, which prevented the imperial recognition of Gan-kw6’s 


12 We Fe AF HE (9 FF AR: FEF IE. Seo me Fe SBA Fo 
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‘commentary. When he says that Gan-kwé died an early death in 
the reign of the emperor Woo, it does not follow that that event did 
not take place after the period of Tae-cjioo.15 

Whatever may be thought of this suggestion, the statements in 
the Preface are so directly and repeatedly borne out by the Records 
of the Han dynasties, that we cannot but admit their verity. 

[vii.] ‘In the preface to the Shwd Wan, Heu Shin says that his 
quotations from the Shoo King were taken from K‘ung’s Books. 
Yet the passages adduced are all from Fuh-siing’s 28 Books, with 
only one exception. That one is from the Charge to Yué, Pt. i., p. 
8; and as it is given in Mencius, the probability is that Shin took it 
from him. How is it that the lexicographer could be using Gan- 
kwé's Books, and yet we should find in his Work only one doubtful 
quotation from all the 25 which were recovered by him additional 
to those of Fuh-sing?’ I do not know who was the author of this 
difficulty ; but a difficulty it certainly is. The Books of Gan-kwd 
were 58. Heu Shin says he used them, and yet he quotes only from 
the little more than one half of them which were common to the 
‘modern text.’ Was there a copy current in Heu Shin's time of 
Fuh-siing’s Books according to Gan-kwi's text, #.¢., with the different 
readings which he had preferred from his tablets? This would be 
one way of solving the difficulty. There is, however, another, which 
is on the whole to be preferred. Heu Shin undertook his dictionary, 
after Kea K‘wei had declined the task. But in carrying through the 
work, he made constant reference to that scholar.16 K‘wei, we have 
seen, had adopted the Books of Too Lin. They were in an ‘ancient 
text,’ though different from that of Gan-kwd. Shin must have con- 
founded the two, and supposed that, while he was really quoting from 
Too Lin, he was quoting from Gan-kwd. The Books of Too Lin, 
though not all the same as Gan-kw6's, were the same in number. 
How, even with them before him, Shin’s quotations are only from 
the same Books as Fuh-sing’s,—this still leaves the perplexity which 
I have pointed out above, in connection with the writings of Kea 
K‘wei, Ma Yung, and Ch‘ing Heuen. 

5. The question of the authenticity of Gan-kw5’s Books and 
commentary has now been sufficiently gone into. It had occurred 

15 The year of Sze-ma Ts‘cen’s death is disputed. It is often said to have taken place in the 
end of the emperor Woo's reign. Wang Ming-shing refers it, I think successfully, to the begin- 
ning of the next reign,—that of the emperor Ch‘aou, b,c. 85-71. See the + 七 史 i te» 
4 —, p. 4, 16 See Maou’s Wrongs of the Shoo, Ch. VIL, p. 7-9. 
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to myself long ago that a complete copy of the Shoo, as it was before 

May the Shoo complete be yet the time of the Ts‘in dynasty, might possibly 
found in Japan? be found in Japan. Iam pleased to discover 
that the same idea has been entertained at different times by Chinese 
scholars. Very decided expression was given to it in the 11th 
century by Gow-yang Sew,! from whom we have a song upon a 
‘Knife of Japan,’ which concludes with :— 


‘When Seu Fuh went across the sea, 
The books had not been burned; 
And there the hundred p‘een remain, 
As in the waste inurned. 


Strict laws forbid the sending them 
Back to our Middle Land; 

And thus it is that no one here 
The old text has in hand.’2 


The critics for the most part treat the idea with contempt; and 
yet in the year 1697, the 36th of K‘ang-he, a petition was presented, 
requesting the emperor to appoint a commission to search for the 
Shang Shoo, beyond the seas.3 Japan is now partially opened. By 
and by, when its language is well known, and access is had to all its 
literary stores, this matter will be settled. 


1 Bs (Bs styled IK Fl. He died a.p, 10738, 2 All of the song which I have seen 
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CHAPTER II. 
ON THE CREDIBILITY OF THE RECORDS IN THE SHOO. 


THE FIRST AND SECOND PARTS ARE LESS RELIABLE THAN 
THE OTHER THREE, AND HAVE MUCH OF WHAT IS LEGENDARY IN THEM. 
OF YAOU, SHUN, AND YU, THE LAST IS TO BE REGARDED AS THE 
FOUNDER OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE. HIS GREAT LABOURS IN REGULATING 
THE WATERS AND SURVEYING AND DIVIDING THE LAND. 


1. The conclusion to which I came in the last Chapter was, that 
in the 58 Books which now form the teztzls receptus of the Shoo, we 
have so much of the classic, as it existed in the end of the Chow 
dynasty. Through Fuh-sitng first, and then through K‘ung Gan- 
kw6, all this portion—a larger proportion of the whole than is 
generally supposed—was recovered within little more than a century 
of the time when the first emperor of Ts‘in ordered that the books 
should be consigned to the flames, and about a century before our 
Christian era. There were no doubt mutilations and transpositions, 
as well as alterations of the ancient text, but they were not so great 
as to affect the substantial integrity of the book. In the subsequent 
transmission of the Shoo to the present day, the text has undergone 
the corruptions which are unavoidable to literary documents in 
their passage over so long a space of time; but the errors which have 
in this way crept in are not more, nor .of more importance, than 
those which it is the object of critical inquiry to eliminate from our 
most valuable documents in the West.1 There is really nothing 
seriously to shake our confidence in the eight and fifty Books of the 
Shoo which we have, as being substantially the same with those 
which were known to Seun-tsze, Mencius, Mih-tsze, Confucius him- 
self, and others, 


1 Not a few eminent Chinese critics have laboured to construct an accurate text. There is a 


large mass of materials in the 十 广 fal 书 HE ¥e of BR 玉 AX, to which I have made 


frequent reference ; but it would have added too much tw my labour, and not have repaid the time 
to gather up the various readings throughout. 
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We come now to inquire how far the documents of the Shoo can 
Whether the documents of the be relied on as genuine narratives of the 

Shoo are reliable or not. events which they profess to relate. And 
it may be said at once, in reference to the greater number of them, 
that there is no reasonable ground on which to call them in question. 
Allowance must be made, indeed, for the colouring with which the 
founders of one dynasty set forth the misdeeds of the closing reigns 
of that which they were superseding. I lave pointed out, moreover, 
in the notes on ‘The Counsels of the Great Yu,’ how the failures of a 
favourite hero may be glossed over, and actual defeat represented as 
glorious triumph. But the documents of the Shoo are better en- 
titled, I conceive, to credit than the memorials which are published 
at the present time in the Peking Gazette. 

The more recent they are, the more of course are they to be relied 
on. The Books of Chow were contemporancous with the events 
which they describe, and became public property not long after their 
composition. Provision was made, we have seen, by the statutes 
of Chow, for the preservation of the monuments of previous dyn- 
asties. But those monuments were at no time very numerous, and 
they could not but be injured, and were not unlikely to be corrupt- 
ed, in passing from one dynasty to another. From the time of T'ang, 
the Successful, however, commonly placed in the 18th century before 
Christ, we seem to be able to tread the field of history with a some- 
what confident step. 

2. Beyond the time of T‘ang we cannot be so sure of our way. 
Our information is comparatively scanty. It has in itself less of 

The oldest documents are not to be © WeTisimilitude. Legend and narrative 
relied on so much as the others. are confusedly mixed together. This is 
more especially apparent in the first and second Parts of the Work. 

{i.] ‘The Book of T'ang,’ known as ‘The Canon of Yaou,’ and 
all but one portion (which, indeed, must be classed with the others), 
of ‘The Books of Yu’ are, professedly, the compilations of a later 
time. They all commence with the words which I have translated 
—‘ On examining into antiquity, we find," If the construction 
of the paragraphs, which has been generally preferred since the 
time of Choo He, be adopted, the point on which I am insisting is 
equally prominent. We should then have to render.—‘ When we 
make a study of the ancient emperor Yaou, the ancient emperor 
Shun, the ancient Yu, the ancient Kaou-yaou, we find,’ On 
either version the chronicler separates himself from his subject. He 
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writes from a modern standpoint. Yaou, Shun, Yu, and Kaou-yaou 
are in the distant vistas of antiquity. 

In my notes on the first paragraph of the Canon of Yaou, I have 
pointed out the absurdity of the interpretations which the scholars 
of Han—Gan-kwé, Ma Yung, and Ch‘ing Heuen—gave of the words 
in question. Possibly, they had some idea of avoiding the conclusion 
to which the natural reading of them would Jead, and therefore put 
upon them the forced meanings which they did. Morrison would 
infer from the first character,? that ‘a considerable part of the Shoo 
is merely tradition ;’ but the character is itself uncertain, and, even 
if it were not so, no inference from it can be extended beyond the 
document to which it belongs. The scholars of the Sung and more 
recent dynasties seem never to have been struck with the uncertainty 
which either of the admissible interpretations attaches to the whole 
contents of the first two Parts of the classic. Their critical taste 
and ability made them reject the strained constructions of earlier 
times, but it never occurred to them to say to themselyes,—‘ Well; 
but doing this, and taking the language as it ought to be taken, we 
cannot claim the authority for the records concerning Yaou, Shun, 
and Yu, which we are accustomed to do. Who compiled the Canons 
and the Counsels? When did he or they live? Are we not sapping 
the foundation of some of the commonly received accounts of the 
most early period of our national history?’ Reflections like these 
do not appear to have occurred to any of the Chinese critics; but 
I submit it to my readers, whether they might not have justly 
done so. 

At the same time, it is to be admitted, that the compiler of these 
Parts was possessed of documents more ancient than his own time,— 
documents which had probably come down from the age of Yaou 
and Shun. There are three things which to my mind render this 
admission necessary. First, there are the titles of the high officersabout 
the courts of the two emperors, which we do not meet at a later age. 
The principal personage, for instance, was styled ‘The Four Moun- 
tains ;’ next to him was ‘The General Regulator ;’ and the minister 
of Religion was ‘The Arranger of the Ancestral Temple.’ The 
peculiarity of these designations indicates that the compiler had 
received them from tradition or from written records (which is 
more likely), and that they were not invented by himself. Second, 
the style of these Parts is distinguished, in several paragraphs, from 


1g Ba tS 十 . 2 FY, See the preface to his dictionary, p. viii, 
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that of the Books of Hea, Shang and Chow. The exclamations, 
‘Alas!’ ‘Ah!’ and ‘Oh!’ in particular, are expressed by characters 
which we do not find elsewhere used in the same way. Third, the 
directions of Yaou to his astronomers, to determine the equinoxes 
and solstices by reference to the stars culminating at those seasons, 
could not be the inventions of a later age. The equinoxes were then 
in Taurus (Pleiades) and Scorpio, and the solstices in Leo and 
Aquarius. We shall find in the next chapter how these statements 
have been employed to ascertain the era of Yaou. No compiler, 
ignorant of the precession of the equinoxes, which was not known 
in China till long after the Christian era, could have framed them 
with such an adjustment to the time of which he was writing. 

The two circumstances which I have pointed out in this paragraph 
may seem to conflict with each other. In the first place, the com- 
pilation of the Books of the first and second Parts of the Shoo, at a 
date long subsequent to that of which they treat, is calculated to 
lessen our confidence in them ; while the admission, again, of ancient 
documents among their contents may be thought to establish their 
authority sufficiently, It is my duty, however, to call attention to 
both the points. They lie equally upon the face of the Books. It 
may be impossible to separate what is old from what is more recent, 
—to distinguish what the compilers added of their own from what 
was universally received before their time. Perhaps no two critics 
who make the attempt will come to identical conclusions. For my 
own part, I have no hesitation in adjudging the first two paragraphs 
in the Canon of Yaou to the compiler, and generally all the narra- 
tive portions in the other Books. 1 think, likewise, that I can trace 
his hand in various expressions throughout, which make us think of 
the dominion of the chieftains Yaou and Shun according to our 
impressions of the empire when it had been consolidated and extend- 
ed, many hundreds of years subsequent to them. 

[ii.] The references to Yaou and Shun in the succeeding Parts 
of the Shoo are so very scanty as to excite our surprise, and induce 

EO a eee the idea that it was not till the time of 
the saze-herves of history till the the Chow dynasty that they obtained the 
time of the Chow dynasty. 。 。 。 

prominent place in the early history of 
the empire which is now assigned to them. 

In the Books of Hea, Shun is not mentioned at all, and Yaou is 
mentioned only once. In the third of the ‘Songs of the Five Sons,’ 


3 Consult BF, #: and 都 in Index IL, 
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he appears as ‘the prince of Tiaou and T‘ang, wlio possessed the 
country of K‘e’ In that description of him we hear the voice of the 
most early tradition. Yaou is not yet the emperor ruling over ‘ten 
thousand States,’ but a prince or‘chieftain, having his seat north of 
the Yellow River, and ruling over the land of K‘e. We may doubt 
whether his authority extended over all the territory subsequently 
known as K‘e-chow; but it had not yet reached south of the Ho, 
and hardly west of it, where it divides the present provinces of 
Shen-se and Shan-se. 

In the Books of Shang, Yaou and Shun are mentioned once, where 
the language is magniloquent enough; but it is so vague that we 
can learn nothing from it as to their original position. In the 
Charge to Yué, (Part. iii, par. 10) E Yin is introduced as having 
said, ‘If I cannot make my sovereign like Yaou and Shun, I shall 
feel ashamed in my heart as if 1 were beaten in the market place.’ 
We are then told that Yin, fired with this ambition, so dealt with 
T‘ang the Successful, that he became equal to Great Heaven. By 
this time Yaou and Shun had become mythical personages, embody- 
ing the ideal of a perfect sovereign. 

We come to the Books of Chow, and in them we have two refer- 
ences to the ancient heroes. The one is in ‘The Officers of Chow,’ 
where Yaou is spoken of under the dynastic name of T‘ang, and 
Shun under that of Yu, and the small number of their officers is con- 
trasted with the multitude of those of Hea and Shang.t The second 
is in ‘The Prince of Leu on Punishments,’ Ch. II. The passage is 
very confused; and some critics think that it speaks only of Yaou, 
while others (with whom I agree) hold that Shun is the subject of 
it. The traditions of his time (or, it may be, the accounts of them 
in the Canons) are blended with those of a still earlier date, and we 
see, as through a mist, the beginnings of the empire, as Shun lays 
its foundations, now by martial prowess beating down barbarian 
wickedness, now by humility and benevolence, with the assistance 
of his chiefs, conciliating the affections of the people. 

The above are all the places in the Books of Hea, Shang, and 
Chow, where Yaou and Shun are referred to. The first of them 
gives us a simple reminiscence, separated by less than half a century 
from the year assigned to the death of Shun ; and it is very instruc- 
. tive as to the real position which Yaou occupied. From the second 
we learn nothing valuable; but we find the nen growing into larger 


4 Seo Bk. xx., p. 3— EF RE KS 十 , 建 官 惟 页 . 
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dimensions, as the distance through which they are looked back 
to lengthens. In the third their original smallness is indicated, 
though they are said to have secured the repose of the ‘ten thou- 
sand States.’ The fourth is more suggestive, but we know not how 
to reconcile it with the statements in the Canons of the two first 
Parts. T‘ang is silent about Yaou and Shun, when he is vindicating 
his overthrow of the Hea dynasty. Woo, in the same way, has no- 
thing to say about them, when he would justify his superseding of the 
dynasty of Shang. Above all, the duke of Chow, the real establisher 
of the dynasty of Chow, and the model of Confucius, amid all his 
appeals to ancient precedents in support of the policy of his House, 
never mentions them. When we turn to the She King, the book of 
ancient songs and ballads, no Yaou and Shun are there. It is nearly 
all, indeed, of the dynasty of Chow, and celebrates the praises of 
king Wan and his ancestors ; but it is impossible not to be surprised 
that no inspiration ever fell upon the ‘makers’ from the chiefs of 
K‘e. They are mentioned once in the Yih King, but it is in the 
appendix to that Work, which is ascribed to Confucius, and the au- 
thenticity of which is much disputed. 

Taking all these things into consideration,—the little that is said 
about Yaou and Shun in the later Parts of the Shoo itself, and the 
nature of that little; the absolute silence in reference to them of the 
She; and the one doubtful mention of them in the Yih,—I am brought 
to the conclusion, that the compilation of the first two Parts was not 
made till some time after the commencement of the Chow dynasty. 
Certain it is, that, during this dynasty, Yaou and Shun received a 
prominence which they did not previously possess. Confucius in 
particular adopted them as his favourite heroes, and endowed them 
with all the virtues, which should render them models to sove- 
reigns in all time. Mencius entered into the spirit of his master, 
and, according to the bolder character of his own mind, pushed 
the celebration of them farther, and made them models for all man- 
kind. Then, for the first time, under the hands of these two 
philosophers, they took their place as the greatest of sages. To the 
compiler, probably, they owed their designation of ‘te,’5 emperor or 
vicegerent of God, as well as all those descriptions which aid the 
natural illusion of the mind, and set them before us as ruling over 
a territory equal to that of the kings of Chow. 

3. The accounts of Yaou and Shun, and especially of the connec- 


5 if 
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tion between them, are so evidently legendary that it seems strange 

The accounts of Yaou and Shan 20W any one can accept them as materials 
are evidently legendary. for history. When Yaou has been on 
the throne for seventy years, finding the cares of government too 
great for him, he proposes to resign in favour of his principal min- 
ister, the ‘Four Mountains.’ That worthy declares his virtue un- 
equal to the office. Yaou then asks him whom he can recommend for 
it; be the worthiest individual a noble or a poor man, he will appoint 
him to the dignity. This brings Shun upon the stage. All the 
officers about the court can recommend him,—‘Shun of Yu,! an 
unmarried man among the lower people.’ His father, a blind man, 
was also obstinately unprincipled: his mother was insincere: his 
brother was arrogant; and yet Shun had been able by his filial piety 
to live harmoniously with them, and to bring them to a considerable 
measure of self-government and good conduct. Yaou was delighted. 
He had himself heard something of Shun. He resolved to give him 
a preliminary trial. And a strange trial it was. He gave him his 
own two daughters in marriage, and declared that he would test 
his fitness for the throne by seeing his behaviour with his two 
wives! , 

We are to suppose that Shun stood this test to which he was 
subjected. We find him next appointed to be ‘General Regulator,’ 
the functions of which office he discharged so successfully, that, after 
three years, Yaou insisted on his consenting to accept the succession 
to the throne. They then reigned together for about a quarter of 
a century, till the death of Yaou, who enjoyed the superior dignity, 
while Shun took all the toils of government. 

To the above incidents there are other two to be added from the 
Shoo. Yaou was not childless. He had at least one son, mentioned 
as Choo of Tan; but the father did not feel justified in transmitting 
the empire to him, in consequence of the unworthiness of his character, 
so much did concern for the public weal transcend Yaou's regard 
for the distinction of his own family. In regard to Shun, he 
appears in one place as a farmer, during the early period of his life, 
in the neighbourhood of mount Leih, which was not far from 
Yaou's capital. 


1 3 IE. Bunsen, calling these characters Yii-shin, supposes that the x is FE; the name of 


Yu the Great, and says that they are ‘simply a mythical combination of Yi ( fi and Shin BP), 
in order to connect the great deliverer [that is, Yu the Great] with the two old en:perors, Yaou and 
Shin.” This is an instance of the errors into which the subtlest reasoners are liable to fall, when 
they write ‘without book.’ See ‘ Egypt's Place in Universal History,’ vol. LIL, p. 399. 
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In Sze-ma Ts‘een and Mencius these scanty notices are largely 
added to.2? We have Shun not only asa farmer, but also as a fisher- 
man, and a potter. His ‘insincere’ mother is his step-mother, and 
his ‘arrogant’ brother but a half-brother. Yaou has nine sons, who 
are sent with his two daughters, and a host of officers, to serve Shun 
amid the channeled fields. Even after this, his wicked relatives 
continue to plot against his life; and on one occasion, when they 
thought they had accomplished their object, the bad brother, after 
saying that his parents might have the sheep and oxen, storehouses 
and granaries, proceeds to Shun’s house to appropriate his shield and 
spear, his bow and lute, and his two wives to himself, when lo! 
there is Shun sitting calmly on a couch, and playing on his lute! 

There are other incongruities. Shun’s appearing in the Shoo at 
first merely as a private man was, according to Ts‘een, simply 
through the reduced circumstances of his family. He proves him to 
have been of the blood royal, and traces his descent from Hwang-te, 
or the Yellow emperor. But Yaou was also descended from Hwang- 
te; and thus Shun is made to marry his own cousins,—a heinous 
crime in Chinese law, and also in the eyes of Chinese moralists. My 
readers will probably agree with me that we ought not to speak of 
the history of Yaou and Shun, but of legendary tales which we have 
about them. 

4, Passing on from the connection between Yaou and Shun to 
that which Yu had with each of them, until he finally succeeded to the 

; latter, we find much that is of the same 
The accounts of the connection of 3 . 
Yu with Yaou and Shun are of the character. Y aou, in what year of his 
same legendary character. . 
reign we do not know, appears suddenly 
startled with the ravages of an inundation. The waters were em- 
bracing the mountains, and overtopping the hills, and threatening 
the heavens with their surging fury. Was there a capable man to 
whom he could assign the correction of the calamity? All the nobles 
recommend one K‘wan, to whom Yaou, against his own better judg- 
ment, delegates the difficult task ; and for nine years K‘wiin labours, 
and the work is still unperformed. 

For his want of success, and perhaps for other reasons, K‘win was 

put to death; and Yu, who was his son, entered into his labours.1 


2 See the 三 日， —, pp. 6, 7; and Mencius, V. Pt. i. ch. II., et al, 
A 


1 The subject of the connection between K‘wan and Yu, and between their labours, is invested 
to me with a good deal of difficulty. It is the universal belief of the Chinese that Yu was the 
son of K‘win. The Shoo does not tell us so. The language of ‘Tbe Great Plan,’ p. 3, does not 


fecessarily imply the fact. Szc-ma Ts‘een, Ch, IL, p. 1, however, affirms it GR i 先 人 
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We have nothing definite in the Shoo about the year, or the manner 
of Yu's designation to the work. Some time after the death of 
Yaou, when Yu is superintendent of Works, Shun compliments him 
on the success with which he had regulated the water and the land, 
and appoints him to be ‘General Regulator’ under him, as he himself 
had formerly been under Yaou. The measures of Yuin remedying 
the disasters of the inundation are detailed at length in the first of 
the Books of Hea, which I shall consider in the sequel. His 
appointment to be ‘General Regulator’ may be considered as pre- 
liminary to his being called to occupy the throne. The Shoo does 
not tell us that Shun had ason; but Mencius assumes that such was 
the case, and that the son was weak or worthless like Choo of Tan, 
so that the example of Yaou had again to be copied. Three and 
thirty years after the death ef that sovereign, Shun tells Yu that 
the laborious duties of the government wearied him, being now 
between ninety and a hundred years old, and summons him to 
take the leadership of the people. Yu declined the dignity again 
and again, till Shun waxed peremptory. They then reigned together 
for about fifteen years, when Shun died, and Yu was left in sole 
possession of the empire. 

This tale of Yu's accession to the throne is not so marvellous as 
the story of Shun. It is sufficiently so, however, to bear out what 
1 have suggested of there being a legendary element init. We 
cannot but be struck with the way in which the more salient points 
of the previous narrative re-appear. The empire to the worthiest ; 
the common weal before private and family advantage :—these are 
the lessons for the enforcement of which the accounts of Yaou, 
Shun, and Yu, in their relations to one another, were framed to the 
fashion in which they have descended to us. 

5. Yu the Great was the founder of the dynasty of Hea. The 
throne descended in his line, for a period of about four centuries 

Yuis the first historicat and a half. This fact sufficiently distinguishes 
tuler of China. him from Yaou and Shun, and indicates the 
point of time when the tribe or tribes of the Chinese people passed 


ye &% 功 之 不 成 受 Fy x m and the language of the Le Ke, 你 法 ， par. 1, 
is also very strong in support of it ( 夏 后 K OF ie 3 ir im ai Gz, mel aga gis] 而 


染 fi). Notwithstanding these testimonies, I still query the point in my own mind. We have 


no certain data as to when Yu entered on his labours. The statements of Mencius, Bk. HI, Pt. 
i, iv. 7, aseribe his appointment to Shun, while Yaou was still alive; and the notice in ‘The 
Great Plan,’ makes it subsequent to K‘wiin’s death. ‘The language there should, probably, make 
us take the most emphatic meaning given to the term Te applied, in the Canon of Shun, and in 
Mencius, to Shun's dealing with K‘wan, 
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from the rule of petty chiefs, and began to assume the form of a 
nation subject to a sovereign sway. In the time of Mencius there 
were some who found in the fact merely an evidence of the inferi- 
ority of Yu in virtue to the more ancient heroes. ‘He made the 
empire,’ it was said, ‘a family property, instead of transmitting it, as 
they did, to the worthiest. Mencius of course had his reply. It 
was not Yaou who gave the empire to Shun, but Heaven, of whose 
providence Yaou was only the instrument. So in the case of Shun 
and Yu. Shun assisted Yaou in the government 28 years, and Yu 
assisted Shun 17 years. Yih, Yu's prime minister, however, only 
assisted him 7 years. Then, moreover, the sons of Yaou and Shun 
were both bad, while K‘e, the son of Yu, was a man of talents and 
virtue. These differences or contrasts in the situations were all 
equally from Heaven ; which thus brought it about that the people 
would have K‘e to reign over them, and not Yih. Mencius winds up 
his argument with a dictum of Confucius :—‘ T‘ang [Yaou] and Yu 
[Shun] resigned the throne to their worthy ministers. The sovereign 
of Hea [Yu] and the sovereigns of Yin and Chow transmitted it to 
their sons. The principle of righteousness was the same in all the 
cases.”! 

Confucius and Mencius were obliged to resort to this reasoning 
by the scheme which they had adopted of the ancient history of their 
country; but they explicitly affirm the fact to which I am calling 
attention,—that the empire, such as it then was, first became here- 
ditary in the family of Yu. This fact constitutes him a historical 
personage, and requires that we consider him as the first sovereign 
of the Chinese nation. 

6. Bunsen says :—‘ Yu the Great is as much an historical king 
as Charlemagne; and the imperial tribute-roll of his reign in the 
Shu-king is a contemporary and public document just as certainly as 
are the capitularies of the king of the Franks.’! That Yu is an his- 
torical king is freely admitted ; but that the tribute-roll of his reign 
which we have in the Shoo-king was made by him, or is to be accepted 
as a genuine record of his labours, must be as freely denied. 

What Bunsen calls the tribute-roll of Yu's reign is always edited 
as the first of the Books of Hea, which form in this volune the 

The account of Yu's labours in the third Part of the Shoo. But all which 
Shoo cannot be received as history. jt, details took place, or is imagined to 
have taken place, before the death of Yaou, not only before Yu 


1 Mencius, V., Pt. L, Chh. v., vi. 
1 Place of Egypt in Universal History, vol. II. p. 395. 
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occupied the throne, but when there was no prospect of his ever 
doing so. ‘The Book belongs to the period of Yaou and Shun, and 
appears out of its chronological order. Its proper position would be 
in the first Part; and it must share in the general uncertainty which 
I have shown to belong to the documents of the oldest portions of 
the classic. 

In my notes upon the Book, p. 93, I have said that the name,— 
‘The Tribute of Yu 一 conveys a very inadequate idea of its contents, 
It describes generally the labours of Yu in remedying the disasters 
occasioned by the inundation referred to above, in paragraph 4, as 
startling Yaou, and his subsequent measures in dividing the land 
which he had rescued from the waters, and determining and appor- 
tioning the revenues to be paid by its different provinces. 

To enable us to judge of the credibility of Yu's labours, we must 
first get before our minds some definite idea of the state of the 
country when he entered upon them. Mencius thus describes it, 
giving the picture which he drew to himself from the records of the 
Shoo:—‘In the time of Yaou, when the empire had not yet been 
reduced to order, the vast waters, flowing out of their channels, made 
a universal inundation. Vegetation was luxuriant, and birds and 
beasts swarmed. Grain could not be grown. The birds and beasts 
pressed upon men. The paths marked by the feet of beasts and 
prints of birds crossed one another throughout the Middle Kingdom. 
eaves Yu separated the nine different branches of the Ho, cleared the 
courses of the Tse and ‘I’, and led them to the sea. He opened a 
vent for the Joo and Han, regulated the course of the Hwae and Sze, 
and led them all to the Keang. When this was done, it was possible 
for the people of the Middle Kingdom to get food for themselves,’2 
This may seem a sufficiently frightful picture ; but it is sketched with 
colours all too light. Such was the overflow of the waters of the 
Ho, that Yaou spoke of them, from the point of view in his capital, 
as embracing the mountains, overtopping the hills, and threatening 
the heavens. As they proceeded on their eastern course, they 
separated into a multitude of streams, and formed a delta of part 
of the present provinces of Chih-le and Shan-tung, where the people 
were shut up on the elevated grounds. The waters of the Keang 
required regulating nearly as much. All the affluents of these two 
mighty rivers, and whatever other streains, like the Hwae, lay between 
them, were in similar disorder. The mountains where the rivers 


2 Mencius, Bk. LIL, Pt. I. iv. 7. 
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had their rise, and the chains of which directed their courses, were 
shaggy with forests, that rose from the marshy jungles which grew 
around them. If we suppose that when North America began to 
be colonized from Europe, its rivers, from the St. Lawrence south- 
wards, had all been wildly and destructively flowing abroad, its rolling 
prairies slimy fens, and its forests pathless, we shall have an unexag- 
gerated idea of what China was, according to the Shoo, in the days 
of Yu. : 

Into such a scene of desolation Yu went forth. From beyond the 
western bounds of the present China proper he is represented as 
tracking the great rivers, here burning the woods, hewing the rocks, 
and cutting through the mountains which obstructed their progress, 
and there deepening their channels, until their waters are brought 
to flow peacefully into the eastern sea. He forms lakes, and raises 
mighty embankments, until at length ‘the grounds along the waters 
were everywhere made habitable; the hills were cleared of their 
superfluous wood; the sources of the streams were cleared; the 
marshes were well banked; and access to the capital was secured for 
all within the four seas. A great order was effected in the six maga- 
zines of material wealth; the different parts of the country were 
subjected to an exact comparison, so that contribution of revenue 
could be carefully adjusted according to their resources. The fields 
were all classified with reference to the three characters of the soil; 
and the revenues for the Middle Kingdom were established.’ 

The Shoo does not say what length of time was required to com- 
plete so great an achievement; but we can gather from it that it did 
not extend over very many years. It was un fait accompli before the 
death of Yaou. K‘wan had laboured upon the flooded country for 
nine years without success; and though it is not expressly said that 
Yu's appointment was made by Shun after he became co-emperor 
with Yaou, the presumption is that it was so,—a presumption which 
might be declared a certainty if we could put confidence in the state- 
ments of Mencius. Mencius adds that Yu was eight years away 
from his home while going backwards and forwards on the work.3 
Sze-ma Ts‘een allows Yu thirteen years to put his curb upon the 
floods; while Ma Yung thought that in three years eight of the 
provinces were so rectified, that Yaou considered the whole work as 
good as done, and resigned the administration to Shun.4 


3 See a portion omitted in the quotation from Mencius above. 4 See the concluding note 
ou p. 150. 
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I have been careful to point out in my notes the indications which 
we have that Yu was not left single-handed in the enterprise. He 
had Yih with him to help to open up the woods with fire. He had 
Tseih to show the people how to cultivate the ground as it was Te- 
claimed from the waters and the jungles. But if we allow that all 
the resources of the empire (so to speak) were at his disposal, the 
work which he is said to have accomplished far exceeds all limits of 
credibility. 

I am glad to be sustained in this opinion by the judgment of the 
late Edward Biot the younger, and will here introduce some sen- 
tences from an able article by him in the ‘Journal Asiatique’ for 
August and September, 1842. He says:—‘The Yellow river, after 
its entrance into China, has a further course of 560 leagues; the 
Kéang, taken only from the great lake of Hoo-kwang visited by Yu, 
has a course of nearly 250 leagues; the Han, from its source to its 
junction with the Kéang, is 150 leagues long. These three rivers 
present a total length of nearly 1,000 leagues; and adding the other 
rivers [on which Yu laboured], we must extend the 1,000 to 1,500. 
.....-Chinese antiquity has produced one monument of immense 
labour,—the great wall, which extends over nearly 300 leagues; but 
the achievement of this gigantic monument required a great number 
of years. It was commenced in pieces, in the ancient States of Ts‘in, 
Chaou, and Yen, and was then repaired and lengthened by the first 
emperor of the Ts‘in dynasty. Now such a structure, in masonry, is 
much easier to make than the embankment of enormous streams along 
an extent of 1,200 or 1,500 leagues. We know, in effect, how much 
trouble and time are required to bring such works to perfect solidity. 
We can judge of it from the repeated overflowings of the Rhone, 
and the lower Rhone is not a fourth of the size of the Ho and the 
Kéang in the lower part of their course. If we are to believe the 
commentators, Yu will become a supernatural being, who could lead 
the immense rivers of China as if he had been engaged in regulating 
the course of feeble streamlets.’® 

These illustrations of Biot are sufficiently conclusive. 1 may put 
the matter before the reader by one of a different character. I 
have represented the condition of the surface of China when Yu 


5 See the number of the ‘Journal Asiatique’ referred to, pp. 160, 162. Most of this chapter 
was written before I had an opportunity of seeing it. A sinologue of very extensive research 
calling in question, in conversation, the views which I told him I was going to propound about the 

“u Kung, I was led to make another effort (having made several fruitless ones) to obtain in 
Hongkong a copy of the ‘Jonrnal Asiatique,’ that I might find what were Biot’s views, and was 
fortunate enough, among a heap of odd numbers, to discover what I wanted. 
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entered on his labours by supposing the regions of North America, 
from the St. Lawrence southwards, to have been found in similar 
disorder and desolation by the early colonists from Europe in the 
seventeenth century. Those colonists had not the difficulties to 
cope with which confronted Yu; but we know how slowly they 
pushed their way into the country. Gradually growing in numbers, 
receiving constant accessions from Europe, increasing to a great 
nation, inferior to no other in the world for intelligence and enter- 
prise, in more than two centuries they have not brought their 
territory more extensively into cultivation and order than Yu did the 
inundated regions of China in the space of less than twenty years! 

The empire, as it appears in ‘The Tribute of Yu,’ consisted of 
nine provinees, On the north and west its boundaries were much 

和 the same as those of China Proper at the 
organized, in Yus time as it is repre- present day. On the east it extended 
an to the sea, and even, according to many, 
across it, so as to embrace the territory of Corea. Its limits on the 
south are not very well defined. It certainly did not reach beyond 
the range of mountains which run along the north of Kwang-tung 
province, stretching into Kwang-se on the west and Fuh-kéen on the 
east. Even though we do not reckon those three provinces in 
Yaou's dominion, there still remains an immense empire, about three 
times as large as France, which we are to suppose was ruled over by 
him, the chief of K‘e, and the different regions of which sent their 
apportioned contributions of grain, and other articles of tribute, to 
his capital year by year. 

But besides this division of the empire, the Book gives us another 
into five domains, by which it extended 2,500 /e from the capital on 
every side, the whole thus constituting a square of 5,000 /e. We 
have Yu's own declaration of his services in completing those domains, 
and in organizing the regions beyond, as far as the borders of the 
four seas, and placing them under the government of four presi- 
dents.6 It is impossible for us to put credit in this representation. 
The five domains cannot be put down on the territory of China, 
ancient or modern, I have shown in my notes, pp. 148, 149, the 
difficulties which attend the account that we have of them. With 
reference to a similar but more minute arrangement of domains 
given in ‘The Rites of Chow,’ Biot says that ‘it is evident that these 
symuinetrical divisions have nothing of reality,7 ‘There is not the 


6 See the ‘ Yih and Tseil,’ par. 4. 7 Le Teheou-li, tome IL, p. 169, 
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same difficulty with the division into nine provinces. Their moun- 
tains and rivers are, in the main, the same which have existed since 
the earth received its present form, and which will continue to the 
end of the world. The difficulty is in believing that Yu dealt with 
them as he is said to have done, and that there was in his time an 
empire exercising sway over such an extent of the country. As we 
must deny, however, the division into domains, for the making of 
which we have what purport to be Yu’s own words, and which 
occupies six paragraphs in ‘The Tribute of Yu,’ it may be deemed 
less presumptuous to question the division into nine regions, which 
it is nowhere expressly said in the Shoo that he made,—to question 
it as not having been in existence at all in his time. 

The accounts which we have of the empire subsequent to Yu for- 
bid us to allow that it had attained in his day so great a development. 
The third sovereign of the Hea dynasty, T‘ae-k‘ang, grandson of 
Yu, having crossed the Ho on a hunting expedition, found his return 
obstructed by the chief of K‘eung, and was never able to regain his 
throne. His five brothers had gone with their mother, and were 
waiting for his return on the banks of the L6, when they heard of 
the movement against his authority. They then poured out their 
sorrow in songs, which are given in the Shoo. One of them refers to 
Yu as ‘The sovereign of the myriad States!’ while another speaks 
of Yaou, ‘the prince of T‘aou and T'ang, who possessed this country 
of K‘e,’—‘ this country,’ which was then held by the representatives 
of Yu. Nearly a hundred years elapsed, after the expulsion of T‘ae- 
k‘ang, before the House of Hea regained sure possession of the 
throne. This was done, B.c. 2,078, by Shaou-k‘ang, whom we find 
lurking about, not far from the old capital of Yaou, for nearly the 
first forty years of his life, now herding the cattle of one chief, and 
anon acting as cook in the establishment of another, who discovers 
his worthiness, and gives him his two daughters in marriage. All 
these events transpire, we may say, on the banks of the Ho, and 
there is no indication of the country elsewhere being interested in 
them. It is believed that Yu died at Hwuy-k‘e in the present 
Ché-kéang ; but it was not till the last year of Shaou-k‘ang that any 
chief was appointed in that part of the country in the name of the 
reigning House. 

When we come to the dynasty of Shang, B.c. 1,765-1,122, we 
find it difficult to admit that even then there was a China at all 
equal to that which Yu is said-to have ruled over. The Shoo tells 
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us of its founder T‘ang the Successful; and in him and Kéé, the last 
sovereign of the line of Yu, we seem merely to have the chief of 
Shang warring with the chief of Hea. It next. gives us some notices of 
the minority of T‘ae-ké&, T‘ang’s successor ; and then there is a blank 
in the history for three hundred years. When the field is occupied 
again, we meet with Pwan-kiing, the 17th sovereign, in great trouble, 
engaged in transferring his capital from the north of the Ho to the 
present district of Yen-sze in Ho-nan, on the south of it. To re- 
concile the murmuring people to the trouble of the removal, he 
reminds them that he was only acting after the example of former 
kings, and that the capital of the dynasty had already been in five 
different places. The nation, evidently, had still its seat in the 
neighbourhood of the Ho, and notwithstanding all that Yu is supposed 
to have done in regulating the waters of that river, its principal 
settlement had to be frequently changed in consequence of inunda- 
tions. The accounts are not those of a great people, but of a tribe 
which had little difficulty in migrating from one spot to another. 
Later still, we find a fact which is more conclusive perhaps on the 
point in hand than any of the considerations which I have yet 
adduced. The empire of the Chow dynasty consisted, like that of 
Yaou, of nine provinces. The old province of K‘e formed three of 
them ; Seu was absorbed in Ts'ing; and Léang had disappeared from 
the empire altogether. Portions of the more eastern parts of it may 
have been embraced in the provinces of Yu and Yung, but much 
the greater part was wild barbarian territory, beyond the limits of 
the Middle Kingdom.8 The kings of Chow ruled over a territory 
less than that of Yaou by the present provinces of Sze-ch‘uen and 
Yun-nan! The dominions of Chow were not under-estimated, but 
the dimensions of the empire in the days of Yu have been greatly 
exaggerated. We can no more admit that he ruled over the nine 
provinces ascribed to him, than that he executed the stupendous 
labours of which he has the glory. 
7. What then are we to think of ‘The Tribute of Yu,’ telling us, 
as it does, of the nine provinces, and of the labours put forth, 
The view to be taken of the 20d the contributions imposed upon them 
Book Ya Kung. by Yu? According to Biot, in the article of 
the ‘Journal Asiatique,’ already referred to, we are to find in it ‘only 
the progress of a great colony.’ He says further :—‘Admitting even 
that Yu really visited all the points mentioned in the chapter, and 


8 Sce the Chow Le, Bk. xxxiii, 
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so ran over more than the 1,500 leagues of which I have spoken, we 
should simply have to regard him as the first explorer of the Chinese 
world. In his general exploration, he established the posts of the 
colonists or planters on different points of the territory which he 
occupied by force, or which he obtained by a friendly arrangement 
with the natives. He caused the wood around those posts to be cut 
down, and commenced the cultivation of the soil. He may have 
commenced also, along with his colonists, certain labours on some 
rivers, carried off some stagnant waters, or embanked some lakes. 
At every one of his posts, he examined the productions of the ground, 
and the articles which they could obtain by barter from the natives. 
He then determined the nature of the contributions which every 
new colony should send to the mother colony. Such is still, in our 
days, the method pursued by the leaders of the pioneers who engage 
in exploring the deserts of America. They establish posts where they 
may purchase furs from the natives, and may commence at the 
same time the clearing of the forests. After Yu, the labours of 
draining the country and clearing the forests continued during some 
ages, and the result of all was attributed by Chinese tradition to the 
first chicf.’ 

The reader cannot fail to be struck with the ingenuity of the 
above view; and I believe that there is an inkling of the truth 
in it. It is certainly an improvement on the view previously 
advanced by Father Cibot in his very learned essay on ‘The Anti- 
quity of the Chinese,’ which appears under the name of ‘Ko a 
Jesuit,’ at the beginning of the ‘Memoires sur les Chinois,’ Him- 
self of opinion that the territory on which Yu laboured was of small 
extent, Cibot thinks that this chief, remaining at the centre of his 
government in K‘e-chow, might yet have sent expeditions of disco- 
very, and to fix, on the ground of what he had learned of the other 
provinces, the imposts to be drawn from them, in the same way as 
has been done under all the succeeding dynasties, when it has been 
designed to extend the empire by colonies and the opening up of 
the country. ‘Of how many countries of America,’ says he, ‘have 
charts and descriptions been given, before they were peopled, or 
even on the eve of being so? If what has thus been said of their 
mines, productions, and curiosities, proves the knowledge of Euro- 
peans, what we find in the Yu Kung will prove the similar know- 
ledge which Yu had of the territory of China.’! 


1 See Memoires concernant I’Histoire, &c., des Chinois, vol. I., p. 215. 
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For myself, I cannot admit that Yu really visited all the points 
which he is said to have done, nor can I find in the order in which 
his labours are detailed the steps by which the great Chinese colony 
actually proceeded to occupy the country. We recognize its primitive 
seat in the southern parts of the present Shan-se, with the Ho on the 
west and south of it. Across that stream lay the present Shen-se on 
the one side, and Ho-nan on the other. Into those portions of the 
country the subjects of Yu would penetrate long before they reached 
as far south as the Kéang. In point of fact we know that they did do 
so. His son fought a battle with the prince of Hoo, at a place in the 
present department of Se-ngan in Shen-se; and the usurper E kept 
his grandson, T‘ae-k‘ang, a sort of prisoner at large in a part of Ho- 
nan. But the country of Ho-nan was in the province of Yu, the 
7th in order of Yu’s operations; and that of Shen-se was in Yung, 
the last in order. It is plain, therefore, that we are not to look in 
the Yu Kung for indications of the historical course and progress of 
the great Chinese colony. 

‘The Tribute of Yu’ describes the country of China as its extent 
came to be ascertained in the course of the dynasties of Hea and 
Shang, and as its different parts were gradually occupied by the increas- 
ing and enterprising multitudes of the Chinese people, and contribut- 
ed their various proportions of revenue and tribute to the central 
government which continued to be in K‘e-chow, There were me- 
morials of toils which the great Yu had undergone in making good 
the first foot-hold of his tribe, and of allotments of territory which 
he had made to the most distinguished among his followers. The 
nature of the country, in many places covered with forests and 
inundated, had caused the colonists much trouble in their advances. 
It occurred to some historiographer to form a theory as to the way in 
which the whole country might have beer: brought to order by the 
founder of the Hea dynasty, and he thereupon proceeded to glorify 
Yu by ascribing so grand an achievementtohim. Aboutthesametime 
the popular stories of Yu's self-denial, in remaining with his wife only 
four days after their marriage, in passing thrice by his door regard- 
less of the wailings of his infant son K‘e, in flying about over the 
country, here driving his carriage over the level ground, there 
forcing his way up the rivers in a boat, now toiling through the 
marshes in a sledge, and anon stalking along the steep and slippery 
sides of the hills, with spikes to his shoes, with a measuring line in 
his left hand and a square and pair of compasses in his left, until his 
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body was wasted to a shadow, and the skin of his hands and feet 
was callous :—these popular stories found their recognition in the 
‘Yih and Tseih,’ and prompted at once the conception of the 
romance of the Yu Kung,*and obtained for it a favourable reception. 
Then Yu could enter well into association with Yaou and Shun, and 
form a triad with them at the beginning of the Chinese monarchy. 
Their wisdom and benevolence appeared in him, combined with a 
practical devotion to the duties of his position, in which all sovereigns 
might have a model, that would for ever win them from indolence 
and self-indulgence, and stimulate them to a painstaking discharge 
of their responsibilities. 

The conclusion to which a careful consideration of ‘The Tribute 
of Yu’ has brought me is thus far enough from the opinion of 
Bunsen, that it was ‘a contemporary and public document of his 
reign.’ It is to be regarded on the contrary as Q romance, of which 
Yu is the subject, composed long after him,—composed probably 
after the dynasty which he founded had passed away. Cibot quotes 
several Chinese authorities, affirming its late composition. Biot 
seems inclined to attribute the Book, as we now have it, to Confucius. 
‘It is at least certain,’ he says, ‘that Confucius brought together in 
this chapter various souvenirs long antecedent to his own epoch ;’ 
and he adds, that ‘carrying its composition no farther back than 
this, we should have in it one of the most ancient geographical 
documents in the world.’ But I showed, on pp. 3-6 of these prolego- 
mena, that we have no sufficient reason to believe that Confucius 
had anything to do with the compilation of the Shoo. We have, 
moreover, an indication, I think, in the Shoo itself, that the duke of 
Chow was familiar with this record of Yu’s labours. Towards the 
close of that statesman’s counsels to king Ching on the ‘ Establish- 
ment of Government,’ we find him saying :—‘ Have well arranged 
‘your military accoutrements and weapons, so that you may go forth 
beyond the steps of Yu, and be able to travel over all beneath heaven, 
even to beyond the seas, everywhere meeting with submission.’2 
How was the duke of Chow acquainted with ‘the footsteps of Yu?’ 
It must have been either by tradition, or by some written account 
of them. The latter is the more probable. I have already called 
attention to the fact, that the large territory included in Yu's province 
of Léang did not form a part of the dominions of Chow. It was 
natural that the duke of Chow, so ambitious and far-reaching as we 


2 Sce Pt. V., Bk. XIX, p. 22. 
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know him to have been, should be anxious that the sway of his 
House should not come short of that ascribed to either of the previous 
dynasties. On another occasion, he summoned the duke of Shaou 
to go on with him, ‘abjuring all idleness, to complete the work of 
Wan, till their empire should entirely overspread the land and from 
the corners of the seas and the sunrising there should not be one 
disobedient to their rule.’ His reference to ‘the steps of Yu’ does 
not prove that Yu really travelled and toiled and subdued the face 
of nature as the Yu Kung reports; it only proves that such was the 
current belief at the commencement of the Chow dynasty, affording 
at the same time a presumption that that document was then among 
the archives of the empire. This is my opinion,—that ‘The Tribute 
of Yu’ was among the written monuments of ancient times, which 
passed from the dynasty of Shang, and came under the care of the 
Recorders of the Exterior under that of Chow. Then subsequently 
it was very properly incorporated in the collection of Historical 
documents now known as the Shoo. 

8. The opinion of Bunsen, that ‘The Tribute of Yu’ was a con- 
temporary and public document of Yus reign, was mainly grounded 
on the confidence which he reposed in the genuineness of a stone 
pillar, with an inscription, said to have been erected by Yu on the 
top of mount Hang, in the present Hoo-nan. He says:—‘ We have 
Yus own unquestionably genuine account of the labour employed 
upon the great work by which he saved the country in the inunda- 
tion. After the Egyptian monuments, there is no extant contem- 
porary testimony more authentic, and none so old as the modest and 
noble inscription of that extraordinary man. It is true that it has 
now become illegible, but a copy was nade of it about 1200 in the 
time of the Sung, which has been preserved in the high school of 
Si-an-fu, and in the imperial archives at Pekin. Hager has given a 
tracing of it. Only those who are unacquainted with the subject 
can entertain any doubt as to its originality.’ Perhaps, if the 
learned writer had made himself more fully acquainted with the 
history of this tablet, he would have expressed himself as strongly 
against its genuineness. 

The casting of tripods or vases and of bells is asserted of Yu by 
very ancient traditions. Nine vases particularly are ascribed to him, 
each one having on it a chart of one of the nine provinces. Biot 


3 Pt. V., Bk. XVI, p. 21. 
1 See ‘Egypt's Place, &e., vol. IIL, pp. 394, 395. 
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says of them :一 :The existence of these early sculptured or graved 
charts appears to me entirely admissible ;—they represented the nine 
regions known to the first Chinese, and were not pictures of the 
empire of Yu. But after the ages which elapsed, without doubt, 
between this first chief and the dynasty of Chow, and after the 
extension of the Chinese rule, the respect of the Chinese for their 
ancestors became transformed into a veritable rite; the personage 
of Yu increased in their remembrances, and grew into a sort of 
demigod, who had reduced the world to order. Then the nine 
regions traced upon the vases of Yu became the nine provinces of 
his pretended empire.’ That there were in the Chow dynasty nine 
vases, ascribed to Yu, and looked on as palladia of the empire, is 
sufficiently attested; but it is by no means clear that they had on 
them a series of charts of his nine provinces. But this is not the 
place to enter on any discussion of them. The earliest mention of 
them will be found in a note below.? I have introduced them here, 
merely to contrast the ancient references to them with the compar- 
atively modern era when the stone tablet on mount Hing began to 
be spoken of. 

The first writer whose testimony to the existence of this tablet is 
adduced is Chaou Yih,’ a Tuouist recluse of the Eastern Han, who 

History of the tablet of Yu on lived towards the end of the first century 
mount Hing. Itisallafable. of our era. He has left us a ‘History of 
Woo and Yue;’* but the Work so abounds in ridiculous stories, of 

2 For Biot's remarks, see the article on the Y« Kung in the ‘Journal Asiatique,’ p. 176. The 
earliest reference to the tripods of Yu, is, I believe, in the Tso Chuen, under the 3d year of duke 
Seuen (B.C. 605), where a messenger from the emperor Ting appears in colloquy with a general of 
the State of Ts‘oo. The general wished to know the size and weight of the tripods. The answer 
was:—‘ The prosperity of the govt. depends on the sovereign’s virtue, and not on the tripods. 
Anciently, when Hea was distinguished for its virtue, they got plans of distant regions, and 
remarkable objects in them. The nine pastors sent in the metal of their provinces, and tripods were 
cast, with representations on them of those ot jects. This was done exhaustively, so that the people 
could recognize the sprites and evil things ; and when they went among the rivers, marshes, hills, 
and forests, they did not meet with misfortune ;—yea, the sprites of the hills and waters did not 
come in their way. Thus a harmony was secured between the high and the low, and all received 
the blessing of Heaven. When the virtue of Keg was all obscured, the tripods passed over to 
Shang,—for 600 years. In consequence of the cruel tyranny of Chow of Shang, they passed over 
to Chow. When the virtue is brilliant, the tripods though light are heavy ; when it gives place to 
darkness and disorder, they become light though heavy. Heaven sustains bright virtue ;—where 
that is, its favour rests. King Ching fixed the tripods in Kéa-juh ; ; in the pres. Ho- nan), 
and divined that the dynasty should last 30 generations, and 700 years. ‘Lhis is Heaven's decree, 
and though the virtue of Chow is decayed, that decree is not changed. You need not ask about 
the weight of the tripods.’ ‘This account of the tripods is not very clear; but it is as clear in the 
translation as in the original. We should not infer from it that they had on them charts of the 


nine provinces. Accounts differ as to what became of them,—whether they came into the posses- 
sion of ‘I's‘in, or were sunk in a river by the last sovereign of Chow, See the 太 平 fi) te 
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which I give a specimen below,® that we can put little credit in 
anything which it relates. Among other things stated in it was 
this :一 that ‘the spirit-like Yu had left an inscription on the hill of 
Keu-leu ;'¢—Keu-leu being the name of one of the 72 peaks given to 
mount Hing, and indeed, the principal one of them all, so that the 
names Keu-leu and Hing are sometimes used interchangeably. In 
various topographical Works, written between the Han dynasty and 
that of Y‘ang, mention is made of Yu in connection with mount 
Hang; but they only reproduce the fables of Chaou Yih, and say 
nothing definite of the pillar about which we are inquiring: 

Under the T‘ang dynasty, accounts of it were abundantly rife; 
but there is no evidence that they were anything more than stories 
floating about among the people, or that any person of character 
had seen the interesting relic. On the contrary, the writer who has 
given us the fullest description of it, tells us that he had himself been 
unable to find it on the mountain, after the most diligent search, 
This was the famous Han Yu, among whose poems is the following, 
on mount Keu-leu:— 


‘Upon the peak of Keu-leu, sure there stands, 
Yu's pillar, fashioned by most cunning hands; 
The stone carnation, characters all green, 
Like tadpoles bent, like leeks invert, are seen ; 


a8 ee part. HH Se aa a 


The catalogue of the imperial libraries calls him, 赵 KB. See the .四 Hk 


A 书 目 &% re 大 . 4 Th apy HE AK ; 5 Of the accounts of this Book, 


the reader may take the following specimen :—‘ K‘win being thrown into the water, after he 
was put to 7A i on mount Yu, was changed into a yellow dragon, and became the spirit of abyss 
of Yu Fy Dil 7 之 itn. Yu was then appointed to undertake the task of regulating the 
waters. For seven years he laboured without effect, and, full of heaviness, ascertained from 
some books of Hwang-te, that among the pillars of heaven, the south-eastern mountains, there was 
one called Yuen-wei ( }), where there was a book concealed, in charactera of green gem, on 
tablets of gold, bound together with silver, which would be of use to him. He then went east, 
ascended mount lang, and sacrificed a white horse. Not finding what he sought, he went to the top 
of the mountain, looked towards heaven, and whistled. There he fell asleep, and dreamed that a 
boy, in red embroidered clothes, calling himself the messenger of the azure waters, came to him, and 
told him that if he ascended the Yuen-wei hill, on such and such a day of the third month, he would 
find the gold tablets. The boy at the same time indicated that this hill was in the east; and thither 
Yu went, and on the day appointed dug up the gold tablets, with their gem characters, which told 
him how to proceed to accomplish his mighty work.’ See Chaou's Work, x py. 6 yi 


a beh te Za eee Ah Se 48 Fs and the BR 
en She V4 , art. 1, I say in the text that there ‘twas’ such a statement in 
‘haou'’s Work ause 本 起 Work is now mutilated, and I have glanced over the ecopy to which 
I have accege without finding the statement in question. 
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With pheasants floating here, the phenix there, 
Tigers and dragons make, between, their lair. 

A monument so grave is hidden well, 

And imps might pry, and nothing find to tell. 

A solitary Taonist saw the stone. 

*Twas chance him led.—I came, with many a groan, 
And, weeping fast, searched round and searched again ; 
Twas labour lost, the quest was all in vain. 

The monkeys, ’mid the foliage of the wood, 

Seemed sadly to bewail my grieving mood.’? 


Two important points are established by these lines :一 the one, 
that Han Yu himself, though he searched diligently for the pillar, 
could not find it; the other, that the voucher in his time for its exist- 
ence was a solitary Taouist, one of a class which deals in things 
fantastic and prodigious, whose averment we pronounce, with a justi- 
fiable foregone conclusion, is more likely to be false than true. 

From the T‘ang dynasty we come to Sung. For more than three 
hundred years after Han Yu, we read nothing about the pillar. Still 
it was talked about; and in the 12th century, two of the ablest men 
in China purposely visited mount Hang to put the question as to its 
existence at rest by their personal examination. They were Choo 
He, the most distinguished critic and philosopher of his age, and 
Chang Nan-héen, also an eminent scholar. Their search for the 
stone was as fruitless as that of Han Yu had been; and to my mind 
the judgment of Choo He that it never had any existence but in 
Taouist dreams is decisive. Chinese writers account for the failure of 
him and the other intelligent seekers to find it, by attributing to it 
a personal intelligence. It was ‘a spirit-like thing, which could 
appear and disappear at pleasure.’* 

Not very long after the search of Choo He, in the period Kea-ting 
(A.D. 1208-1224) of the 13th emperor of the Sung dynasty, there came 
to the mountain an officer from Sze-ch‘uen, called Ho Che, and was 


7 See the Works of Han Yu, cae nee ee es Oe me at 
HHA, sie Ki MA reat 


SF ith EG SL: RRA 
ee MI oir aan 44 Hi 5 BS Dak Be 3 


Accounts of the pillar, of a similar kind, are fk in the F} Sh #8 —, quoted from 


徐 震 ae Hi. and i fat, both, like Han Wan-kung, of the T‘ang pitted 8 


HA Big 45a 47 Hilf hp. See the FJ: Be Mi HF, referred to above, 
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conducted by a woodeutter to the peak of Chuh-yung, where he 
found the monument and took a copy of it, which he had engraved 
and set up in the Taouist monastery of Kwei-mun.® Here then was the 
monument seen at last, and-the inscription on it copied,—more than 
3,000 years after its erection. So long time it had endured, stand- 
ing there on the mountain, exposed to all elemental influences! This 
alone is sufficient to prove the falsehood of it. I have seen monu- 
ments in China a thousand years old, and which had been in a 
measure sheltered from the weather ; but in every case the engraving 
on them was in some parts illegible. The tablet of Yu could not 
have stood, where it is said to have done, for such a length of time, 
and been found in the condition in which Ho Che is said to have 
found it. What was brought to light in the 13th century was @ 
clumsy forgery. I have called attention by italics to the fact of the 
copy being set up in a Taouist monastery. A Taouist brain first 
conceived the idea of the monument, and Taouist hands afterwards 
fashioned it. An ordinary forger would have left gaps in the inscrip- 
tion to tell their own tale of its ancient date; but it was supposed 
that posterity would believe that this spirit-like thing had bid defiance 
to the gnawing tooth and effacing fingers of time. 

When the discovery was nade public, it was not generally credited. 
We should have thought that so precious a monument would draw 
many visitors to it, now that its place was known, and that it would 
even become an object of the public care. No such thing. Even 
the copy taken by Ho Che would seem to have had the ‘spirit-like’ 
quality, attributed to the monument, of making itself either visible 
or invisible. Under the Sung dynasty, people refused to receive it; 
and we have to come to the period Ching-tih!® of the Ming dynasty, 
in the early part of the 16th century, before we meet with it again. 
Then, an officer of the province of Hoo-nan, Chang Ke-wan," profess- 
ed to have found the copy engraved by Ho Che, which he transcribed ; 
and since his time it has had its place among the monuments, real 
or pretended, of Chinese antiquity. 

It will occur to the reader to ask whether the stone be still on mount 
Hing. In a copy of the inscription, published in 1666, by a Maou 
Tsiing-kéen, which is in the possession of the Rev. Mr. Chalmers, the 


9K RR EF.) ke OREO BF at Rah ee TS He Fh 
Fe Hi Bs EEE 3 AUPE PNB mee aches 


under this style that the 11th of the Ming emperors ( 武 宗 RS FA AP) reigned, Ap. 1506- 
wel, a1 BE FH 
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editor speaks of the difficulty of reaching the top of Keu-leu, how 
ladders are necessary and hooks, and says that he had himself been 
to the spot and handled the stone. But he says also, that the char- 
acters and stone had both been of an immense size, and are now all 
in fragments, so that the inscription cannot be made out. Let it be 
granted that there are some fragments of rock on one of the summits 
of mount Hang, with old characters cut on them, how is it known that 
these were ever any tablet of Yu? or how is any verification obtained 
from them of the inscription, as we have it? Choo He and Chang 
Nan-héen, in the 12th century, might very well have seen the remains 
described by Tsing-kéen, and decided that Yu had never had anything 
todo with them. Their character shows certainly that Han Yu and 
the other writers of the T‘ang dynasty were only describing an ideal 
tablet of Yu,—which, indeed, we might conclude on other grounds. 
The only voucher for the points involved in the above questions is Ho 

* Che, or rather the story which we have of his discovery of the monu- 
inent in the 13th century. 

The review which I have given of the history of the stone suffi- 
ciently shows my own opinion, that it is not entitled to the least credit; 
and I am supported in this view by the great majority of Chinese 
archeologists, so little ground is there for Bunsen’s affirmation that 
‘only those who are unacquainted with the subject can entertain 
any doubt as to its originality.’ He based his conclusion on a mono- 
graph of the inscription, published at Berlin in 1811 by M. Klaproth, 
which I have not seen. I have read an account of it, however, in 
the second volume of Remusat’s ‘ Melanges Asiatiques.’ Klaproth, 
it would appear, having become convinced of the genuineness of the 
monument, addressed himself particularly to show that the ‘tadpole’ 
characters have been correctly identified. This might very well be 
the case, without the arguments which I have urged against it being 
at all affected. There was nothing to hinder the maker or makers 
of it, say in the time of the Sung dynasty, from disguising their 
fraud, by writing it after the model of the most ancient forms of the 
characters. My friend, Wang T‘aou, in a Chinese monograph of it, 
observes on this point:—‘The maker of it was clever in imitating 
the ancient form of writing; and it was this ability which enabled 
him to impose on many.’ On the next page the reader will find a 
copy of the inscription, such as it is, taken from the sheet in the 
possession of the Rev. Mr. Chalmers. The characters were first 
reduced by a photograph, and then copied for a wooden block to 
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suit the size of my page. By the side of each tadpole character is the 
modern form which is supposed to have taken its place. I give it 
simply as a curiosity, In a note below will be found some remarks 
on Bunsen’s attempt to translate it. More than sufficient space has 
been allowed to it in the text of these prologomena, as my object, in 
adverting to it at all, was simply to show that an argument could 
not be constructed from it to invalidate the opinion which I have 
advanced as to the late origin of the Yu Aung.” 


12 The identification of a few of the characters in the copy of which Bunsen ventured a transla- 
tion was different from that in the copy here printed, The 再 gy gives the inscription 


thus:— Fe “ifr FA BE, Re iem DN ve Sd es BR A 
BH ie ih MM Ala Se TEAK REE: 
SB tr OM shee TOR PE Bae ae Bit 
SRR HE BRR aa AK HR HH 
万 国 -县 9 $e Ik Pp. Now I undertake to say, that of a good deal of this 

it is not possible to ascertain the meaning with any degree of certainty. Bunsen speaks of a 
version by Father Amyot, published by Hager, which, he says, is not in the true sense of the 
word a translation. (This may be seen in Williams’ ‘Middle Kingdom,’ Vol. IL, pp. 204, 205.) 
He acknowledges Klaproth’s attempt to be a translation, but not quite accurate in some parts. 
His own attempt to give an accurate version I will not take the trouble to discuss. He says that 
those who have any acquaintance with the language will understand, from a literal Latin version 
of the characters, the philological principle on which his translation is based ; but the fact is, that 
avery moderate acquaintance with the language is sufficient to show that Bunsen knew very little 
about it. If his interpretation of Egyptian monuments be not better than his interpretation of 
‘the monument of Yu,’ his volumes on ‘Egypt’s Place in Universal History’ are of little value. 

If the writer of the inscription knew what he was doing in pencilling his tadpole characters, I 
do not think they have all been correctly identified. Accepting the identification given in this 
note, I would propose the following as an approximation to a correct interpretation :一 


‘I received the words of the emperor, saying, “ Ah! 

Associate helper, aiding noble! 

The islands and islets may now be ascended, 

That were doors for the birds and beasts. 

You devoted your person to the great overflowings, 

And with the day-break you rose up. 

Long were you abroad, forgetting your family ; 

You lodged at the mountain's foot as in a hall; 

Your wisdom schemed ; your body was broken; 

Your heart was all in a tremble. 

You went and sought to produce order and settlement. 

At Hwa, Y6, Tiae and Hang. 

By adopting the principle of dividing the waters, your undertakings 

were completed, 

With the remains of a taper, you offered your pure sacrifice. 
There were entanglement and obstruction, being swamped, and removals. 
The southern river flows on in its course; 

For ever is the provision of food made sure ; 

The myriad States enjoy repose ; 

The beasts and birds are for ever fled away.”’ 
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9. From the view which I have taken of the labours of Yu, the 
reader will understand that I do not identify the deluge of Yaou 
ibis ea hea Vea te with that described by Moses in the Book 
identified with that described in of Genesis. I am inclined, however, to be- 
the Book of Genesis? 。 。 . 
lieve that, in the language of the Shoo-king 
respecting the terrible nature of the inundation which frightened 
Yaou and Shun, we have the voice of tradition, affirming the earlier 
and universal catastrophe,—universal at least in the sense thatgit in- 
volved the destruction of ‘all flesh,’ all the individuals of our race, 
excepting those who were preserved with Noah in the ark. 

Missionaries,—Protestant missionaries especially,—accepting the 
labours of Yu as historical, have expressed themselves incautiously 
on the identity of the two deluges. Dr. Gutzlaff, for instance, wrote : 
—‘We do not doubt but Yaous was the same flood recorded in 
sacred history, though we are not able to give the exact date from 
Chinese history ; nor do we hesitate to affirm that China was peopled 
after the deluge.”! 

Bunsen has taken occasion from this to express himself with undue 
severity of ‘the confusion and ignorance of the missionaries, believing 
that Yu's labours referred to the Flood of Noah, which never reached 
China’? And again:—‘The inundation in the reign of Yaou had 
just as much to do with Noah’s flood, as the dams he erected and 
the canals he dug had to do with the Ark. The learned Jesuit Fathers 
were well aware of this, but they were prevented by orders from 
Rome from publishing the truth. The fact of so absurd an idea 
being accepted by the English and Scotch Missionaries, and even by 
Morrison himself, is a very melancholy instance of the way in which 
the sound judgment of learned men may be warped by rabbinical 
superstition and the intolerant ignorance of their Churches, in the 
investigation of historical truth.’ 

Now, Morrison gave his opinion in the matter in very guarded 
terms; and I do not think that he was farther from the truth thai his 
critic. In the preface to his dictionary, p. xiii., he observes :一 “In 
the Shoo-king mention is made of a great and destructive accumula- 
tion of waters upon the face of the earth; whether it be called In- 
undation or Deluge is immaterial. The removal of the waters, and 
settling the state of all the various regions then known is understood 
by the phrase Yu Kung. Yu was the person who effected that 


1 See ‘A Sketch of Chinese History,’ &., vol. I. p, 130. 2 ‘Place of Egypt,’ &c., vol. ILL. 
p. 398. 3 See as above, p. 406. 
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work, This Deluge makes a grand epoch in Chinese History. After 
a fanciful account of the creation, there follows a period of Chinese 
civilization, when Fuh-he's successors introduced marriage; govern- 
ment; working in metals; the use of musical instruments; and 
characters for the division of time. The profligacy and misrule of 
the monarch Te-chih# is noticed, and then follows Yuaou's deluze; 
after which the earth fs again represented as overspread by wild 
uncultivated vegetation, and over-run by savage beasts..... The above 
is a faithful outline of the picture drawn, by Chinese writers, of the 
history of the ancient world as known to them. Its similarity to 
that given by the Jewish Legislator must be observable to every 
one; and the probability, that both accounts refer to the same remote 
facts, is not to be overturned by slight anachronisms, or a discordancy 
in the detail.’ 

To the same effect are the observations of Dr. Medhurst. He 
calls the time between Fuh-he and Yaou and Shun the ‘traditionary 
Period’ of Chinese history, and adds :—‘ While we might be unwil- 
ling to give full credit to what Chinese writers say of the events 
of this period, it is not improbable that much of it is drawn by 
tradition from the correct account of the antediluvian age handed 
down by Noah to his posterity. The coincidence of ten generations 
having passed away, the institution of marriage, the invention of 
music, the rebellion of a portion of the race, and the confused mix- 
ture of the divine and human families, closed by the occurrence of 
the flood in the time of Yaou, might lead us to conclude that in 
their allusions to this period, the Chinese are merely giving their 
version of the events that occurred from Adam to Noah. When Yu 
ascended the throne, the lands were drained, and China became 
habitable.’ 

In these representations of two of the most distinguished Pro- 
testant missionaries, the traces of ‘rabbinical superstition,’ and of 
subjection to ‘the intolerant ignorance of their churches,’ seem to 
me hardly discernible. Possibly there may be in the Chinese ac- 
counts of Fuh-he and his successors some faint echo of the primitive 
tradition ;—I am not concerned at present to enter upon that subject. 
What is said in the above quotations about the deluge of Yaou, how- 
ever, is misleading. The reader is led to suppose that it comes in 
Chinese history, as caused by the declension and wickedness of the 
times immediately preceding,—a judgment of Heaven. If it were so, 


4 ifr B44 5 China: Its State and Prospects, pp. 5, 6. 
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the view which they take would be greatly strengthened. But the 
Shoo is entirely silent on this point. Not a word is said as to the 
flood’s being a punishment of the sins either of ruler or people. 

But now, according to the views which I have sought to establish, 
the labours of Yu are not history, but myth. He did not perform 
the prodigious achievements on the mountains and rivers which are 
ascribed to him. That he was the laborious founder of the Chinese 
empire, and did much within the small space of territory which was 
then comprehended in its limits, there is no occasion to deny ; but the 
gradual extension of the empire and development of its resources and 
order, which were the growth and accomplishment of many centuries, 
have been attributed to him by the Chinese, and their romance has 
been accepted by missionaries and others, The labours of Yu being 
denied, no place is left in his time for the deluge of Yaou. The 
utmost that can be allowed is an inundation of the Ho, destructive 
enough, no doubt, but altogether unfit to be described in the words 
put into the mouths of Yaou, Shun and Yu about it. Did the 
compilers of the first Parts of the Shoo draw upon their fancy for the 
floods that embraced the mountains and overtopped the hills and 
assailed the heavens? or did they find them in the tradition of a deluge 
by which ‘all the hills that were under the whole heaven were 
covered?’ I prefer to take the suggestion in the latter question as 
the fact, and therefore think that in the description of the inunda- 
tion of Yaou’s time we have an imperfect reference to the deluge of 
Noah. 

10. Before leaving the subject of Yu and his labours, it will be 
well to say something on another point, the commonly received ac- 

The population of Chinn COUNt of which may be urged as inconsistent 
dn‘ the time of Yu, with the conclusions I have endeavoured to 
establish. Can the population of China in Yu's time be ascertained, 
even approximately ? 

Two sinologues have touched on this question :—Edward Biot the 
younger, in articles on ‘The Population of China, and its Variations,’ 
in the ‘ Journal Asiatique’ of 1856 ; and T. Sacharoff, of the Russian 
Embassy in Peking, in an essay on ‘The Rise and Fall of the Chi- 
nese Population,’ translated into English last year by the Rev. W. 
Lobscheid. 

The articles of Biot were written when his knowledge of Chinese 
subjects was immature, six years before he published in the same 
Journal the view of the Yu Kung, to which I have had occasion to 
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make frequent reference. Had they been produced at a later date, 
he would not have accepted the statement of Ma Twan-lin, that the 
number of the people, on the conclusion of Yu's labours, amounted 
to 13,553,923 souls ;—a number, which he, on certain hypothetical 
reasonings of his own, increased to 21,415,198. 

Sacharoff would reduce the smaller of these estimates to a single 
million ; but his remarks on the subject betray considerable confusion 
of thought. He says :—‘ Two censuses were at the disposal of native 
authors for ascertaining the amount of the population of China, 
during the happy reigns of Yaou and Shun, the epochs of the highest 
civilization. These were :一 the division of the country for administra- 
tive purposes; and the extent of the really cultivated land. The 
first would, indeed, be a sufficient ground for arriving at a satisfactory 
conclusion, if the ancient documents stated the number of the principal 
provinces. If, ¢. g., we take the nine provinces, into which Yaou 
divided the empire in the 23d century, then the population must 
have been very small, and could hardly exceed 100,000 families, 
or one million individuals. A calculation based on the extent of 
arable land proves nothing, because the classics scarcely state how 
many square rods were counted to a family, whilst nothing is said of 
the total amount of cultivated land, so that by fixing a certain 
figure, we are obliged to accept an arbitrarily given number of in- 
dividuals.’! 

I have endeavoured to find Ma Twan-lin’s authority for the asser- 
tion, that, when Yu had reduced the empire to order, the inhabitants 
amounted to 13,553,923; and the oldest writer in whom I have met 
with it is Hwang-p‘oo Meih, who died a.p. 282.2 The statement, 
occurring thus, for the first time, about two thousand five hundred 
years after the date to which it refers, is of no historical value. As 
given by Meih, indeed, it is merely the result of certain calculations 
by him from the extent of the empire ruled by Yaou, and does not 
profess to be grounded on any certain data. So many absurdities are 
related, moreover, on the same page about Yu and other ancient 
worthies, that I am surprised the estimate of the population ever 
obtained any currency. 

For instance, Meih begins by referring to the legends about Shin- 
nung and Hwang-te,—how the empire of the former extended, from 


1 The Numerical Relations of the Population of China, &., p.10. Hongkong: A Shortrede 
& Co, 1864. 2 See Meih’s Chronicle of Emperors and Kings, quoted by the editor of the 
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east to west, a space of 900,000 /e, and from north to south, 850,000 
le; and how the latter, after having invented boats and carriages 
to traverse this mighty territory, determined the position of the 
different States in it by astronomical calculations, The author 
thinks that what is said about Shin-nung exceeds belief; but he goes 
on to quote the authority of Confucius (taken however from the 
“Family Sayings,’ an apocryphal Book) for the empire of Chuen- 
heuh, as extending to the Moving Sands on the west, Cochin-china 
on the south, the Sea on the east, and Yew-ling (north of Chih-le) 
on the north; and then, he comes to Yaou and Yu. Yu’s nine 
provinces contained, he estimates, 24,308,024 k‘ing, or nearly 368 
million acres, of which 9,208,024 king, or 140 million acres, were 
cultivable. Then comes in the amount of the population, and the 
further statement that the empire contained at that time 10,000 
States. It is added on the authority of the ‘Classic of Hills and 
Seas,’ a book full of all sorts of prodigious stories, that Yu made two 
of his officers—Ta-chang, and Shoo-hae—walk, the one from the ex- 
treme east to the extreme west, and the other from the extreme north 
to the extreme south, and count their paces. The former traversed 
223,300 le, and 71 paces; the latter 233,500/e, and 75 paces; but 
we must suppose that Mcih was here counting only 100 paces to a 
le In fact, it is difficult to tell, how he took the terms, for he subjoins 
that, within the four seas, from east to west were 28,000 le and from 
north to south 26,000. There were 5,350 famous hills; 467 hills 
producing copper ; and 3,609 producing iron. The writer is evidently 
writing at random. The estimate of the population is no more to 
be received than any of all the other notices which he gives. 

When Sacharoff says that, if we take the nine provinces, into 
which Yaou divided the empire, the population could hardly exceed 
one million individuals, it is difficult to understand what he means. 
If we could accept ‘the nine provinces,’ as indeed veritable portions 
of the empire, and believe that the country was occupied, even thinly, 
to that extent, we might very well allow a population for them, not 
of one million, but of twenty millions. But the critical study of 
the documents of the Shoo forbids us, as I have shown, to think of 
Yaou and Shun as other than petty chieftains, whose dominions 
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= 于 us 4 五 步 . The thing is differently stated in the copy of the Ly 
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hardly extended across the Ho; and though Yu was the founder 
of a dynasty that lasted for more than four centuries, it is doubtful 
whether the last of his successors ruled over so much as the nine 
provinces of Yaou. The arguments on which I have maintained 
these conclusions might have needed reconsideration, if the estimate 
of thirteen millions and a half of inhabitants in Yu's time had been 
supported by a tittle of independent evidence; being merely a rough 
and random calculation at a period long subsequent, on the assump- 
tion of such a territory, those arguments are unaffected by it. 

The number of one million which Sacharoff would allow for the 
Chinese of Yu's time is, it seems to me, abundantly large. The 
population of the country, in the time of king Ching, when the duke 
of Chow was administering the government, is given as 13,704,928 ; 
that is, according to the current accounts, the population had only 
increased 151,000 in eleven centuries and a half. If we suppose 
one million of inhabitants in Yu's time, and that they doubled every 
two hundred years, they ought to have amounted, in the time of the 
duke of Chow, to about one hundred millions. And yet we may 
say that there was no increase at Bll in dll that space of time. 
About 400 years after, in the 13th year of king Chwang, B.c. 683, 
the population had decreased below what it was in Yus days, and 
is given as only 11,941,923. It is evident from these figures, that 
the accounts of the population of the empire before our era cannot 
be regarded as approximations even to the truth ;—especially it is 
evident, that assigning to Yu more than thirteen millions is simply 
of a piece with the assigning to him the achievements of a demigod 
on the face of the water and the land. 

Ma Twan-lin, after Hwang-p‘oo Meih and other early writers, 
calls attention to the decrease in the number of States, composing 
the empire, under each of the three early dynasties. At a grand 
durbar held by Yu on mount T‘oo, 10,000 princes appeared to do 
him homage ;—there were then 10,000 States. When the dynasty 
of Shang superseded Hea, those 10,000 were reduced to a little over 
3000; and according to Meih, there was a corresponding diminution 
in the number of the people. In the beginning of the 12th century, 
B.c., when king Woo established the rule of Chow, his princes wereonly 
1,773; and, again adds Meih, the people had dwindled corresponding- 
ly. But the people were more, according to Meih himself, in the 
beginning of the Chow dynasty than they had been in Yu's days, 
by 151,000 individuals. I say again, that it is evident the 10,000 
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States, of more than twenty centuries before our era, never had any 
existence. The state of the country under the successors of Yu, 
which I have pointed out on p. 61, is altogether inconsistent with the 
idea of such an empire. The magniloquent style of speech, however, 
once introduced, subsequent writers adopted it. Confucius himself 
and Mencius adhered to it, hiding thereby from themselves, their 
contemporaries, and posterity the truth about their own times, and 
the small beginnings of their history in the distant past. 

11. I will not attempt to question the credibility of the Books 
of the Shoo lower down than the time of Yu. Those belonging to 
his dynasty are only three; and each of them is brief. As I said in 
the first paragraph, from the beginning of the Shang dynasty, we 
seem to tread the field of history with a somewhat confident step. 
The Books of Chow are sufficiently to be depended on, for they 
must have been made public while the memory of many of the things 
which they describe was still fresh. 

The results which I have endeavoured to bring out in this chapter 
are :一 frst that Yu is a historical personage, and was the founder of 
the Chinese empire, but that*nearly all that the Shoo contains of his 
labours is fantastical exaggeration ; and second, that Yaou and Shun 
were also real men, chiefs of the earliest Chinese immigrants into 
the country, but that we must divest them of the grand proportions 
which they have, as seen through the mists of legend and of philo- 
sophical romance. It seems folly to attempt to go beyond the Shoo, 
and push the history centuries farther back to the time of Fuh-he. 
We have now to inquire in the next chapter whether it be possible, 
from the Shoo or other sources, to determine with any satisfaction 
how long before our era we are to place those worthies. 
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CHAPTER III. 


ON THE DETERMINATION OF THE PRINCIPAL 
ERAS IN THE SHOO. 


THERE IS NO CHRONOLOGY IN THE SHOO; AND IT WAS NOT TILL 
THE HAN DYNASTY THAT THE CHINESE BEGAN TO ARRANGE 
THEIR ANCIENT HISTORY WITH REFERENCE TO A COMMON ERA. 
THE PERIODS OF THE THREE DYNASTIES, AND OF YAOU AND SILUN. 
CHINESE HISTORY BEGINS ABOUT 2000 YEARS BEFORE CHRIST. 


1. On my first conception of this chapter; my idea was to desig- 
nate it ‘The Chronology of the Shoo.’ Such is the title of the third 
chapter of Gaubil’s ‘Observations on the Shoo-king,’ in which he 
has touched, succinctly and ably, on nearly all the points to which I 
have to call the attention of the reader. ‘The Chronology of the 
Shoo,’ however, would be a misnomer. There is no arrangement or 

There is no Chronology SUCcession of dates in it which can be so des- 
in the Shoo. cribed. We learn from it that the dynasty of 
Chow succeeded to that of Shang, and the dynasty of Shang or Yin 
to that of Hea; and that prior to Yu, the founder of the Hea, there 
were the reigns of Shun and Yaou. In its present condition, it con- 
tains only scanty notices of a few of the sovercigns in the earlier 
dynasties, and the length of the reigns of two or three of them is 
stated ; but even when it was complete, it did not embrace a list of all 
the rulers of China, and of the number of years which they reigned 
respectively :一 and much less did it specify any date as a great cra 
in the distant past, from which the commencement of the successive 
dynasties, and the accessions of the different monarchs in each of 
them, should be calculated. As Gaubil has observed, ‘If we had only 
the Shoo-king, we should have but confused ideas of the time com- 
prised in the four [five] Parts of the book.’ We need not be surprised 
at this. The chronology of a nation comes to be cultivated as a 
science, only after it has long subsisted, and when the necessity is 
felt of arranging the events of its history in regular series on the 
course of time. 
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2. It was in the Han dynasty that it was first attempted to 
construct a chronological scheme of the history of the empire. For 
this purpose its scholars employed the well-known cycle of 60 years, 

Chronologising began inthe Han in the 2d year of the 76th revolution of 
dynasty. ‘The cycle of 60 years. ~— which, according to the commonly received 
views, I am now writing; and which 4 is with the Chinese what the 
century is with us. It was assumed that this cycle had been made 
in the reign of Hwang-te by Ta-naou, one of his officers; but I need 
hardly say that the assumption rests on no satisfactory grounds. 
Believing the views which I have advocated in the last chapter to 
be correct, I must pronounce Hwang-te to be a fabulous personage, 
so far as any connection with the Chinese empire is concerned. If 
such a man ever lived at all, it was elsewhere than in China; and it 
is not till we come to the times of Ts'in and Han, more than 2,000 
years after the period assigned to him, that we find Ta-naou spoken 
of at all.) And though the invention of the cycle is then generally 
ascribed to him, there are writers who give the credit of it to Fuh-he 
long before.2? What is of more importance to observe is, that the 
cycle, as it is now universally recited and written, was not employ- 
ed before the end of the Former Han dynasty, ie. until after the 
commencement of our Christian cra, to chronicle years at all:—its 
exclusive use was to chronicle the days. Koo Yen-w 00, one of the 

‘The original use of the Kea-tsxe blest scholars of the present dynasty, says 
eycle was to chronicle days. expressly on this point:—‘The 22 cycle 
characters [Le.，the 10 stem characters from Aéz to kwe?, and the 
12 branch characters from ¢észe to hae] were used by the ancients to 
chronicle the days, and not to chronicle the-years. For chronicling 
the years there were the 10 stem names of oh-fung, &¢., down to 
twan-mung, and the 12 branch names of shé-t'e-kih, &e., down to 
juy-han. The way of later times, to say that such a year was 
kivi-tsce, and so on, was not the ancient way, 3 Yen-woo then quotes 
from the preface to the IWae-ke,* or ‘Additional Records,’ a supple- 
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ment to the ‘General Survey’ of History by Sze-ma Kwang,® with 
whom Lew Shoo, its author was associate, the following testimony : 
—‘The years of the sovereigns before (!) and after Fuh-he, down 
to king Le, are, I apprehend, dark and hardly to be ascertained ; 
and we borrow the names of the Aéi-tsze cycle to chronicle them ;’ 
adding himself:—‘ When did this practice of borrowing the cycle 
names to chronicle the years commence? It commenced in the time 
of the usurper Mang’ (a.p. 9—22). The statement of this writer, 
that the ancients chronicled years by the names oh-fung shé-t‘e- 
kih, &c., is very questionable; but 1 must content myself, for the 
present, with referring to what is said on the subject in the appendix 
to this chapter, on the ‘Astronomy of the ancient Chinese,’ with 
which the Rey. Mr. Chalmers has favoured me. So far as my read- 
ing has gone, there cannot be produced a single unchallengeable 
example of the naming of any year by any cy cle characters “what- 
ever, previous to the termination of the Chow ‘dynasty. 

In the Shoo itself the current cycle is used to chronicle days, and 
days only. Years are specified according to their order in the reign 
of the sovereign to whom they are referred. Such specification of 
years, however, is in our classic exceedingly rare. 

There can be no doubt that before the Han dynasty a list of sdve- 
reigns, and of the lengths of their several reigns, was the only method 

ics ihsieak estate ob Muesli as which the Chinese lad of determin- 
length of Chinese history. ‘The want of do- ing the duration of their national 
cuments which could make it available now. history. And it would still be a 
sufficiently satisfactory method, if we had a list of sovereigns and of 
the years each reigned, that was complete and reliable. We do not 
have this, however. Even in the early part of the Han dynasty, 
Sze-ma Ts‘een’s father and himself were obliged to content themselves 
with giving simply the names and order of most of the rulers in the 
dynasties of Shang and Hea. The lengths of the several reigns in 

5 Sze-ma Kwang gets the credit of fixing the standard chronology ; butlet me call the attention 
of the student to Choo He’s account of the matter. He tells us:—*When Kwang first made a 
Chronological scheme, his earliest date was the Ist year of Wei-lé@ (nc. 424). Afterwards, he 
extended his dates to the time of Kung and Ho (u.c. 840), After this again, he made his “ Ex- 


amination of Antiquity,” beginning with the period of “highest antiquity,” but he could give no 
dates of years earlier than that time of a and Ho. It was Shaou K‘ang-tsé¢é who pushed the 


calculations up to the lst year of Yaou ( 温 公 初 ME ihm FE. 起 于 威 Ail +=, & 
又 添 至 共 种 ， Ho fe Le 然 共 和 已 上 之 年 ,已 
AS fie HE Be. FY BD BR PH. AW HE BFE 7 AB, ZZ. The passage is 


quoted in Hing Ch‘in-fung’s notes on the annals of the Bamboo Books, = = p.4. Choo He 
appears to have been fascinated in a measure by the Bamboo Books, 
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the standard chronology have been determined, mainly, I believe, to 
make the whole line stretch out to the years which had been fixed 
on astronomical considerations for the periods of Chung-k‘ang of the 
Hea dynasty and of Yaou. It will be seen in the sequel, and more 
fully in the next chapter, how the Bamboo Books contrive to shorten 
many of the reigns, so that those periods shall be less remote than 
they are commonly placed by about 200 years. 

If in the Four Books, or in any other books of the Chow dynasty, 
we had a statement of the length of the national history from any 
given era to that of the writer, the notice would be exceedingly 
valuable. Or, if the lengths of the reigns of the sovereigns of 
Shang and Hea, cursorily mentioned, were given, we should be in a 
position to make an approximate computation for ourselves. I do 
not know, however, of more than two passages in all those books, 
which are really helpful to us in this point. Both of them are re- 
ferred to by Gaubil. If the reader will turn to the passage translated 
from the Tso-chuen, in the note on p. 67 above, he will see it there 
stated that the dynasty of Shang possessed the empire for 600 years. 
That is one of the passages. The other is the very last chapter of 
the Works of Mencius, where that philosopher says that ‘from Yaou 
and Shun to T‘ang—a period including all the dynasty of Hea—were 
500 years and more; that from T‘ang to king Win—the period of 
the Shang dynasty—were 500 years and more; and that from king 
Win to Confucius were 500 years and more.’ Now, we know that 
the birth of Confucius took place in B.c. 551. Adding 551 to the 
1500 years ‘and more,’ given by Mencius, we have the era of Yaou 
and Shun, at 2,100 years before our Saviour, or thereabouts. The 
words of Mencius,—‘ from Yaou and Shun to T‘ang,’ are, indeed, 
sadly indefinite. Does he mean the end of Shun’s reign, and the 
beginning of Yu's? or does he mean the beginning of Yaous reign ? 
I think it was the Jatter which he intended. But vague as his lan- 
guage is, I do not think that with the most painstaking research we 
can determine anything more definite and precise concerning the 
length of Chinese history than it conveys. Mencius knew nothing of 
rulers before Yaou, nor do I. What we are told of Yaou and Shun, 
moreover, is little trustworthy.” About 2,000 years before the 
Christian era, China, which has since become so large an empire, 
rises before us, with small beginnings, in the vista of the past. I 
do not think that anything more precise than this can be said upon 
the subject. Let us see. 
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3. The last of the kings of the Chow dynasty mentioned in the 
Shoo is P‘ing, the 13th of the line, whose ‘Charge to Prince Win’ 
”of Tsin forms the 28th Book of the 5th Part. His place in history 

The period of the Chow 18 Well ascertained. Confucius’ Chronicle of 

Gynanty. the Ch‘un Ts‘ew commences in B.c. 721. The 
Ist of the 36 eclipses mentioned in it took place three years after, on 
the 14th February (v.s.), B.c. 719; and it is recorded that in the 
month after king P‘ing died.! Here, therefore, is a point of time 
about which there can be no dispute. In the words of Gaubil, ‘we 
know the time of the end of the Shoo-king.’ An earlier date in the 
Chow dynasty is known with the same certainty. The She mentions 
an eclipse which took place on the 29th August, B.c. 775, in the 6th 
year of king Yew, who preceded P‘ing.? Yew reigned 11 years, and 
his predecessor, king Seuen, 46, whose reign consequently commenced 
B.c. 826. Up to this date Chinese chronologers agree. To the 
ten reigns before king Seuen, the received chronology assigns 295 
years, making the dynasty begin in B.c. 1,121. The Bamboo Books 
assign to them only 223, making it commence in B.c. 1,049. In the 
lengths of five of the reigns the two schemes agree; but whether 
the longer estimate of the other five or the shorter is to be preferred, 
I do not see that we have sufficient grounds to determine. Gaubil, 
reasoning from the cycle names of the days, which are given in 
-several of the Books of Chow (as I have pointed out in my notes on 
the various passages), would fix the commencement of the dynasty 
in B.c. 1,111 [or 1,110]. If we suppose that Mencius, as is most 
likely, in say ing that ‘from king Win to Confucius were 500 years 
and more, * intended by ‘king Win’ the commencement of the Chow 
dynasty, we have to conclude that this era must be between B.c. 1,051 
and 1,161. The date in the Bamboo Books places it too late; that 
in the common chronology cannot be far from the truth. 
4. In treating of the period of the Shang dynasty, we cannot fix 
a single reign with certainty by means of astronomical data. The 

‘The period of the Shang COMMon chronology assigns to it 28 reigns ex- 
dynasty. tending over 644 years, so that its commence- 
ment was in B.c. 1,765. The Bamboo Books make the sovereigns to 
be 30, and the aggregate of their reigns only 508, so that the dynas- 
ty began in B.c. 1,557. Pan Koo of the Han made the length of 
the dynasty 529 years, 


S44 FE“ ABE AAR SHA PIR KE Me 
pa eNais IL, Bk. IV., Ode ix—> FH] ZE, wi 日 注解, ee 4 
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The difference of two reigns between the schemes of Sze-ma Kwang 
and the Bamboo Books is unimportant, and, if they otherwise agreed, 
could only affect the length of the dynasty by 6 years. Some re- 
marks on those reigns will be found in the note on Mencius, V., Pt. 
I., v. 5. That the number of reigns is not over-estimated we may 
infer from the statement of Mencius that between T‘ang, the founder 
of the dynasty, and Woo-ting, the 20th (or 22d) sovereign, ‘there 
had been six or seven worthy and sage rulers.’! In the 15th of the 
Books of Chow, the names of three of the sovereigns are given, and 
the duration of their reigns, to show how Heaven is likely to crown 
a good king with length of sway :—T‘ae-mow, who reigned 75 years ; 
Woo-ting, who reigned 59; and Tsoo-kéa, who reigned 33. The two 
schemes which I have mentioned agree in the length of those reigns, 
and of five others. From the statement in the Tso-chuen, that the 
Shang dynasty lasted 600 years, and that of Mencius, that ‘from 
T‘ang to king Wan were 500 years and more,’ we may judge that the 
644 years assigned to the Shang by the standard chronology are too 
inany, and the 508 years of the Bamboo Books too few. 

5. According to the common chronology, the dynasty of Hea 
lasted 439 years ; according to the Bamboo Books, it lasted 431. The 
difference between the two schemes.is not 
great, though they agree exactly in the 
lengths of three of the reigns only. Mencius’ words, that ‘from Yaou 
and Shun to T'ang were 500 years and more,’ include the period of 
Yaou and Shun as well as that of the Hea dynasty; but the years 
which he assigned to the two early sages, probably, did not differ 
much, if at all, from the common estimate of the two chronologies.2 
If we add 150 years either to 431 or 439, the sum is under 600 
years. The period usually assigned to the Hea dynasty cannot be 
far from the truth. 

In the 4th of the Books of Hea we have the record of an astro- 
nomical fact, which we might hope would enable us to determine the 
time of its occurrence, with as much certainty as the year of the death 
of king P‘ing of the Chow dynasty is determined. In the reign of 
Chung-k‘ang, the 3d of Yu's successors, there was an eclipse of the 
sun in the sign Fang. Sze-ma Kwang places the event in Chung- 
k‘ang’s Ist year,=B.c. 2,158 (or 2,159) ; the Bamboo Books place it 
in his 5th year,=, according to them, B.c. 1,947 (or 1,948). Neither 


1 See Mencius, IT, Pt. Ii. 8.—HY wh 至 RK 武 TJ: bey By 之 A: + + 作 . 


。2 Compare his statements in V. Pt. I，v. and vi. 
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of these years can be correct. Such an eclipse could not have taken 
place in them. 

Gaubil tells us that the most famous astronomers of the T‘ang 
dynasty, and subsequently those of the Yuen, determined this eclipse 
for the year B.c. 2,128 (or 2,127) on the Ist day of the 9th month, 
which year, moreover, they fixed as the 5th of Chung-k‘ang; and 
that other astronomers of the same dynasties determined it for B.c. 
2,155 (or 2,154), which would be the 5th of Chung-k‘ang’in the 
common chronology. He himself adopted and zealously supported 
the latter determination ; but subsequent and more accurate calculn- 
tions seem to prove that he was in error. The reader is referred to 
what I have said on the subject in the body of the Work, pp. 167, 168. 
The eclipse of B.c. 2,128 may possibly be that mentioned in the 
Shoo; and yet a different one, or more than one, may be found, 
within the period of the Hea dynasty, which would satisfy the 
necessary conditions. The authenticity of the Book in which we 
have the statement about the eclipse is called in question; but I 
have pointed out that that particular passage is guaranteed by its 
being quoted in the Tso-chuen. The history or story in connection 
with which the statement is given is also put down, by Bunsen ® and 
others, as nothing better than ‘a popular fable ;’ and neither am I 
concerned to deny this :一 it may very well consist with the reference 
to the natural phenomenon which actually occurred. That phano- 
menon, however, shows that neither of the current chronologies of 
the time is to be relied on; and it does not by itself enable us to fix 
the time of the reign of Chung-k‘ang. 

6. We come to the earliest period of Chinese history,—that of 
Yaou and Shun. The Shoo assigns 50 years of independent reign- 
ing to Shun: and Sze-ma Kwang and the Bam- 
boo Books adopt the estimate. It says also 
that he was on the throne along with Yaou 30 years. Mencius says 
these were only 28; but the two additional years may be made out 
by supposing that they were years of mourning after the death of 
Yaou. Yaou had rcigned.at least 70 years, before he felt the neces- 
sity of some one to relieve him of the toils of government.) Both 
Kwang and the Bamboo Books adopt Yaou's 70th year, as the date 
of Shun’s association with him, and so assign to him in all 100 years. 
Pan Koo gives 70 years to him, and 50 to Shun, thus strangely 


Period of Yaou and Shun. 


3 Egypt's Place in Universal History, vol. LIL, p. 402. 
1 See the Canon of Yavu, p. 12, 
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allowing the 28 or 30 years of their associate rule to drop altogether 
out of his chronology.2 Kwang’s standard tables place Yaou's first 
year in B.C. 2,357, (or.2,356); the Bamboo Books place it in 2,145, 
There is thus a difference of rather more than 200 years between 
them. As we found them both wrong in regard to the reign of 
Chung-k‘ang, we must hence conclude that they are wrong also in 
regard to the period which we are now examining. 

It has been generally supposed that Yaou’s directions to the as- 
tronomers He and Ho, in the first Book of the Shoo, furnished data 
sufficiently certain to enable us to determine his era. The Shoo does 
not tell us indeed, in what year of his reign Yaou delivered those 
instructions, but the chronologers have all assumed that it was in 
his first year. The remarks of Mr. Chalmers on the point, in the 
appendix to this chapter, show that the value of Yaou’s observations 
for chronological determinations has been overrated. The emperor 
tells his officers, that, among other indications which would enable 
them to fix the exact period of the cardinal points of the year, the 
vernal equinox might be ascertained by observing the star neaou ; 
the summer solstice by observing the star ho ; the autumnal equinox 
by observing the star few; and the winter solstice by observing the 
star maou. It was assumed by the scholars of the Han dynasty that 
by neaou was to be understood the constellation or equatorial space 
then called sing, beginning at « Hydra, and including a space 
of 2°; and that by ho was to be understood fang,* corresponding to 
= Scorpio, and including 4°. It was assumed also, that, as the result 
of the observation (of the manner of which the Shoo says nothing), 
sing would be found to pass the meridian at six o'clock in the evening, 
at the vernal equinox; and that the other stars mentioned would 
pass it at the same hour at the seasons to which they were referred. 

I do not think there is any reason to call these assumptions in 
question. The scholars of Han, ignorant of the fact of the procession 
of the equinoxes, could not have arbitrarily fixed the particular 
stars to suit their chronological views ;—their determination of them 
must have been in accordance with the voice of accredited tradition. 
Supposing that the stars were all what it is now believed they were, 
to what conclusions are we led by them as to the era of Yaou? 

Bunsen tells us that Ideler, computing the places of the constella- 
tions backwards, fixed the accession of Yaou at B.c. 2,163,5 which is 

2 See the Fy Poe BE. AE A Pr. 2c FR. 4 FF. Place of Egypt, 
&e., IIL, p. 100. 
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only 18 years before the date in the Bamboo Books. On the other 
hand, J. B. Biot finds in the statements of the Shoo a sufficient con- 
firmation of the date in the received chronology, B.c. 2,357.6 Freret 
was of opinion that the observations left an uncertainty to the extent 
of 3. degrees, leaving a margin of 210 years.7 It seems to myself 
that it is better not to insist on pressing what Yaou says about 
the stars of the equinoxes and solstices into the service of chronology 
atall Gaubil, Biot, and the other writers on the subject, all quote 
Yaou’s observations so far as they had astronomical reference; but 
they take no notice of other and merely popular indications, which 
he delivered to his officers to help them to ascertain the seasons, 
They would know the spring, he tells them, by the pairing of birds 
and beasts, and by the people's beginning to disperse into the country 
on their agricultural labours. Analogous indications are mentioned 
for summer and autumn ; till in the winter time the people would 
be found in their cosy corners, and birds and beasts with their coats 
downy and thick. ‘Taken as a whole, Yaou's instructions to He 
and Ho are those of a chief speaking popularly, and not after the 
manner of a philosopher or astronomer. We must not look for 
exactness in his remarks about the cardinal stars. The mention of 
thei in the earliest portion of the Shoo proves that its compiler, 
himself, as I showed in thie last chapter, of a later date, had traditions 
or written monuments of a high antiquity at his command; but 
Yaou was as likely to be speaking of what he had received from his 
predecessors as of what he had observed for himself; and those 
predecessors may not have lived in China, but in another region 
from which the Chinese came. If it were possible to fix the exact 
century, in which it was first observed that the stars of the equinoxes 
and solstices were neaou and heu, ho and maou, that century may 
have been anterior to Yaou, and not the one in which he lived, 

7. From the review which I have thus taken of the different 
periods of Chinese history, documents purporting to belong to which 
are preserved in the Shoo, it will be seen that the year B.c, 774 is the 
earliest date which can be said to be determined with certainty. The 
exact year in which the Chow dynasty commenced is not known ; 
and as we ascend the stream of time, the two schemes current ainong 
the Chinese themselves diverge more widely from cach other, while 
to neither of them can we accord our credence. The accession of 
Yu, the first sovereiyn of the nation, was probably at some time in 


6 Etudes sur l'Astronomie Indienne et Chinoise. pp. 561-366. 7 Bunsen, as above: p. 401, 
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theenineteenth century before Christ; and previous to him there 
were the chiefs Shun and Yaou. Twenty centuries before our era 
the Chinese nation appears, beginning to be. To attempt to carry 
its early history to a higher antiquity is without any historical 
justification. There may have been such men as Chinese writers talk 
of under the appellations of Chuen-heuh, Hwang-te, Shin-nung, Fuh- 
he, &c.; but they cannot have been rulers of China. They are chil- 
dren of the mist of tradition, if we should not rather place them in 
the land of phantasy. 

For myself, I had adopted the chronology of the Septuagint as 
nearer the truth than that of our present Hebrew Bibles, more than 
five-and-twenty years ago, before it was definitely in my plan of 
life to come to China as a missionary ; but the history of China need 
not seriously embarrass any one who follows the shortest chronology 
of Scripture. Writers like Bunsen, who follow the will-o -the-wisps 
of their own imagination, may launch their shafts against the in- 
tolerance of churches, and narrow-mindedness of missionaries. On 
Chinese ground we can afford to laugh at their intolerance. Each 
bolt they discharge is mere brutum fulmen ; each shaft, inbelle telum. 


APPENDIX 
ON THE 
ASTRONOMY OF THE ANCIENT CHINESE. 
By the Rev. John Chalmers, A.M, 


1. The Chinese believed the earth to be a plane surface ;—“ straight, square, and 
large,” 1 measuring each way about 5,600 Ze (=1,500 miles), and bounded on the 
four sides by “ the four seas.”2 The North sea and 
the West sea were of course purely imaginary. The 
earth was motionless, while the sun and the moon and the starry heavens were con- 
tinually revolving with great rapidity. This is the fixed belief of the Chinese even at 
the present day. The sun was estimated to be about 15,000 Je (=4000 miles) from 
the earth, and it was supposed that the city of Loh was in “ the centre of heaven and 
earth,”—the middle of the Middle Kingdom.3 In other places the shadow of a per- 
pendicular gnomon was not due north and south at noonday, or else it was too short 


1 Ts 方 , 大 ,see the Yit-king, Saft Eh. 2 Shoo, Pt, II Bk, I. 13,; Pt. WL, Bk. I. 
Pt ii, 1423. ~ ~ 3 Shoo, Pt. V. Bk. XIL 14， 
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or too long’; but here it was not found to deviate in either direction, and its length on 
midsummer-day was to the length of the gnomon as 15 to 80. The distance assign- 
ed to the sun is in fact the earth’s radius, and was a natural inference from the plane 
figure of the earth, taken in connection with the different elevation of the sun in 
ditferent latitudes, From the same premisses it was also inferred that the shadow 
would be all awry at noon in places far east or far west of Loh ;—those on the east 
being too near the morning sun, and those on the west too near the evening sun. The 
following legend 4 may be quoted as illustrative of the supposed nearness of the sun 
to the earth. “There is a country in the fur west, in the place of the setting sun, 
where every evening the sun goes down with a noise like thunder, and the king of 
the country leads out a thousand men on the city wall to blow horns and beat gongs 
and drums, as the only means of keeping little children from being frightened to 
death by the unearthly roaring of the monster.” The writers of the early Han dynasty 
hesitate not to affirm that the experiment to prove the deviation of the shadow at 
noon was made with all the necessary apparatus,—clepsydras, gnomons, &c., and 
found successful. But the clepsydra is not mentioned in any authentic writing of 
earlier date than the Han; and we may safely conclude that this, as well as some 
other instruments mentioned by interpreters of the classics, and in the Chow-le, was 
unknown to the ancient Chinese. The clepsydra is described by Aristotle (B.c. 884 
—322). 

The Chinese have made attempts at various times to calculate the distance of the 
sidereal heavens. In the History of Tsin 5 the result of a calculation is given with 
amusing minuteness. It is said :一 “By the method of right-angled triangles the dis- 
tance between heaven and earth was found to be 81,394 /e, 30 paces, 5 feet, 3 inches, 
and 6 tenths!” Another calculator 6 gives 216,781} /e. The diameter of the sun is 
given by one writer as 1000 /e ;7 and he is said to be 7000 le below the heavens (the 
firmament). 

2. “The first calendars of the Greeks were founded on rude observations of the 
rising and setting of certain stars, as Orion, the Pleiades, Arcturus &c.”1 The same 
may be said of the calendars of the Chinese. Even after Meton and 
Callippus the Chinese calendar must have been founded on very “ rude” 
observations indeed. During the two centuries and a half embraced by Confucius’ 
History of the later Chow dynasty, the commencement of the year fell back a whole 
month. ‘This is demonstrable from the dates of the 36 eclipses, of which a list will be 
found subjoined, and from a variety of references to months, and days of the cycle of 
60, which occur throughout the History. It is probable that an error of another 
month was committed before the fall of the dynasty in the 3d century B.C， The rapid 
derangement of the months, and consequently of the seasons during this period, how- 
ever, most probably arose from the adoption of some erroneous system of intercalation, 
invented to supersede the troublesome observations of the stars from month to month. 
And the consequence was, that the knowledge of the stars came to be cultivated only 
for purposes of astrology,—a science in which accuracy is no object. Hence even at 
the present day, the signs of the zodiac, or the 28 mansions of the moon, are most 
frequently represented not as they appear now, but as they appeared to Yaou and 
Shun.2 The earliest account, which has any claim to authenticity, of the stars employ- 
ed to mark the cardinal signs of the zodiac, is in the Canon of Yaou. According to 


The Seasons. 
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1 See Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities, Article Calendar, 2 Shoo, Pt. I. Bk. I. 
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the interpretation of that document, the equinoxes were in Taurus (Pleindes) and 
Scorpio, and the solstices in Leo and Aquarius in the time of Yaou. No doubt there 
was a tradition to this effect at the time when the Shoo-king was compiled, for the 
author knowing nothing of the precession of the equinoxes, could not have adjusted 
them to the time of which he was writing. His “examination of antiquity ”8 was so 
far accurate, although the details of his narrative may and even must be mythical. 
Even Yaou himself may be so, In accordance with Chinese ideas of a sage, Yaou in 
a few pompous sentences makes it appear that he is perfectly acquainted beforehand 
with the results of the observations which he orders his astronomers to make :—‘ You 
will find the star is in neaou,” &c. But did they find the stars as Yuou said they 
would find them? We are supposed to believe that they did, of course ; but since we 
are not told, we claim the liberty to doubt. Suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
Yaou, before the observations were made, was dependent on tradition for his know- 
ledge, and that his astronomers were capable of making accurate observations, they 
would in that case have had to report some failure in the verification of his statements. 
But apart from this, we are prepared to affirm that three of the men sent to the four 
borders of China could not have seen the stars, which oceupied for the time being the 
equinoctial and solstitial points, culminating on the evenings named. #.G., the first 
point of Libra could not be seen culminating at nightfall, when the sun is in the first 
point of Cancer, for it must culminate at Gh. p.w., whereas the sun would not set in 
any part of China in midsummer much before 7h. p.m., and the stars would not be 
visible for half an hour after sunset. This last fuct would stand equally in the way, 
at the equinoxes, of the observers’ seeing their stars culminating, unless, indeed, the 
time of observation was several centuries later than the date usually assigned to Yaou 
(8.c. 2356—2255), so that the stars to he observed had ceased to be exactly in the 
solstitial colure. The astronomer who went to the north in winter is the only one 
who would have no difficulty of this kind. He might see his star long before it cul- 
minated. But unless he had a good clock, he could not tell that it culminated at 
6h. p.m. In the course of the long winter evening he would lose his reckoning sadly. 
The clepsydra also, supposing that he had one, might be ice-bound. The observation 
could have been made more conveniently in every way at the central station than at 
the northern border. 

The value of the astronomical part of the Canon of Yaou, as a-confirmation of the 
received chronology, has been much overrated. According to the obvious interpreta- 
tion of the text, Yaou had reason to expect the stars he mentioned to be in the 
equinoctial and solstitial colures. But what his reason was we are left to conjecture. 
Tt might be personal observation ; or it might be tradition from his great-grandfather, 
or from Noah himself. 

Scorpio, the Fro of Yaou, was considered, even to the end of the Chow dynasty, an 
important guide to the knowledge of the seasons, as is evident from the frequent 
references to it in the writings of that time4 An ode in the Book of Poetry, attributed 
to Chow-kung, begins with the words,5 “In the seventh month Zo passes on,"—that 
is to say, passes to the westward of the meridian at nightfall. From which it would 
follow that in the sixth month it was in the meridian at the same hour. This would 
have been the case if the seventh month had coincided with ours, or with the end of 
July and part of August, but not if the year had commenced with our December, as 


3 First sentence of Canon of Yaou， 4 左 Th. fe ke, 5 ay: iid] 风 . 
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the Chinese say the year of the Chow dynasty always did. Here therefore is an 
argument against the prevailing opinion, which there are other strong reasons for 
setting aside, that king Woo, when he became emperor, ordered that the year should 
begin before the winter solstice, while the first month was still ubsurdly styled the 
first of spring. ‘The fact is, the months of the year fell into this great disorder after- 
wards, through neglect, and not on account of an imperial decree. It is probable, 
however, that even in Chow-kung’s time the first month of the year was the last of 
the winter season, the error of one month passing down from the previous dynasty. 
As early as B.c. 775, we find the year beginning with our December; and 50 years 
after, it begins with January again. 

The tormer date, 8.c. 775, is very important, as being the earliest which astro- 
nomical calculation really confirms. ‘The tenth month of that year commenced on 
29th of August (new style)—the 28th day of the cycle of 60 一 with an eclipse of the 
sun, which is mentioned in the Book of Poetry.6 The first month of next year, unless 
an interculary month intervened, would begin about the end of November. 

The passage in the Tso Chuen,? in which Confucius is made to say that in the 12th 
month of the year, Scorpio was still visible in the west, is not intelligible, for the 
sun must have passed through Scorpio in October, and the 12th month was certainly 
not our September. 

A very ancient and characteristic method of determining the seasons and months of 
the year, to which the Chinese are fond of alluding, was by the revolution of Ursa 
Major. One of its names, of which it has several, is “the Northern Bushel.” Under 
this name it is often confounded with the North Pole, and also with one of the 28 
mansions in Sagittarius, which has the same name. Its tail is called the “handle.” 
There is a clear statement of this method of determining the seasons in the writings 
of Hoh-kwantsze:8—‘ When the tail of the Bear points to the east (at nightfall), it is 
spring to all the world. When the tail of the Bear points to the south, it is seammer 
to all the world. When the tail of the Bear points to the west, it is autumn to all 
the world. When the tail.of the Bear points to the north, it is winter to all the world.” 
It is well to keep in mind that the body of the Great Bear was in ancient times con- 
siderably nearer to the north pole than it is now, and the tail appeared to move round 
the pole somewhat like the hand of a clock or watch. The Historical Records say, 
that the seven stars of the Northern Bushel are spoken of (in the Shoo, Pt. II. Bk, I. 
p. 5) when it is said, “The pivot and the gem-transverse adjust the seven directors.” 
According to later interpreters, the sun, moon, and five planets are the seven directors, 
and the pivot, &c., refer to an astronomical instrument. But the ancients knew 
nothing of the five planets. No reference to them as five can be found in the classics. 
On the contrary, they seem to have supposed, as the Greeks did before Pythagoras, 
that Lucifer and Hesperus were two stars, Hence in the Book of Poetry we find 
lines to thisgffect :一 

“Tn the east there is Lucifer 
In the west there is Hesper.”9 

And the references to the five planets in the Chow Ritual, and in the three annotated 
editions of the Chun Ts‘ew, are evidence of their later origin. The same may be 
said of the use of the planet Jupiter for astrological purposes, which belongs to the 
time of the Contending States, or to the early Han. At that time the period of 
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Jupiter was supposed to be exactly 12 years, so that he gave a year to each sign of 
the Zodiac, therefore he is always called the year star, Considering this exact law 
of motion in the planet, one Chinese author remarks :一 “It must be a spiritual thing 
without doubt.” 

The annexed figure will illustrate the use of Ursa Major as a kind of natural clock, 
whose hand makes one revolution in a year, ‘The earth’s surface (square of course) is 
converted into a dial, and the horizon is N 





divided into 12 parts, making due north XII TI II ~ 
the centre of the first division, In theory | 
the time of observation is Gh. p.m. pre- | 
cisely. But it was necessary to_wait till | 
the stars were visible. If the tail then | 
pointed due east, it indicated the vernal WwW ae Iv |E 
equinox; but if it pointed due west, as re- © ee 
presented in the figure, it was the autumnal | * * 
equinox, 
In this instance, the hand of the clock IX Vv 
points a little in advance of the sun in the 
ecliptic, and to the bright stars in Scorpio, | 了 
for the tail of the Bear always points to S 
Scorpio. So then we have still Scorpio as the sign of mid-autumn, 
This symmetrical position of the Great Bear, or “ Northern Bushel,” with reference 
to the seasons, is essential to the Chinese creed; and hence to this day, maugre the 
precession of the equinoxes, it retains its position in the estimation of almost all Chi- 





nese, learned and ignorant. ‘The seasons still arrange themselves round the dial in 
exactly the same way, Winter going to the north, Spring to the east, Summer to the 
South, and Autumn to the west. 

3. The most common and the earliest division of the ecliptic is that of the 28 man- 
sions. ‘These are of very unequal extent, and consequently very inconvenient for any 
purpose but that of astrology. The apportioning of 7 of these mansions 
to each of the cardinal points is also nothing more than an astrological de- 
vice; but the Chinese student comes in contact with it so frequently, that some explana- 
tion of its origin seems very desirable. We Leo 
must remember that the hour of midnight HM 
at the winter solstice is with the Chinese Emi | 
a grand epoch; a sort of repetition of the 1S oS 
T‘ae-keih or commencement of all things. 
Let the circle in the annexed figure repre- 
sent the position of the ecliptic at midnight a | aq r 
in mid-winter, in relation to the Chinese 6 Soy r-E-w 。 
earth, represented by a square space in thea = 7 es 
centre, At the season and hour in ques- CS N 
tion, in the time of Yaou, Leo would be 
in the meridian, and south of the zenith in 
the middle of China; ‘Taurus would be in R 
the west, and Scorpio in the east; and it ¥ 


is correctly inferred that Aquarius, though cae 5 


— 


The Zodiac. 





invisible, would be north of the nadir. Aquarius 
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Accordingly, the seven winter mansions of which Aquarius is the centre are assigned 
to the north, and the seven summer mansions of which Leo is the centre are assigned 
to the south. Thus far the arrangement agrees with that already described according 
to the motion of the Great Bear. But the vernal mansions go to the west, and the 
autumnal ones to the east, reversing the previous direction of these two seasons, and 
in opposition to the prevailing notion of the Chinese that spring belongs to the east, 
&c, This discrepancy does not seem however to trouble their minds at all, and we 
may safely leave it unexplained. 

The angular value of the 28 mansions varies from 1° to 30°, and modern books 
differ materially from the older ones as to the dimensions of each. Even the four 
great divisions differ more than 30° one from another. The following are their re- 
spective lengths as given in the introduction to Yung-ching’s Shoo-king. The circle 
was divided into 365} degrees :一 


The 7 Northern Constellations embrace 98} deg. 


A Western i ” 80, 
时 Southern » e 12 =, 
bad ” Eastern ” ” 75 ， 


Total 365 } deg. 

This division of the ecliptic is, with some slight variations, common to the Arabians, 
the Hindoos, and the Chinese ;—a fact which seems to point to the common origin of 
these races, or to their inter-communication at a period of which history gives us as 
yet no information. 

Besides this inconvenient system of unequal constellations or mansions, the Chinese 
have, in common with western nations and the Hindoos, the division of the Zodiac 
into twelve equal parts or signs. ‘This improvement was probably also introduced in 
the end of the Chow, or the beginning of the Han dynasty, The Sinologue will see 
a reference to two of these signs in the Tso Chuen,! where they are mentioned for 
an astrological purpose, in connexion with the planet Jupiter. ‘The following is a list 
of the Chinese signs, with the constellations to which they correspond. ‘The com- 
mencement with Aries is optional, as the Chinese usually write them round x circle, 


1 K 总 Aries-Taurus. 7 大 Di. Libra-Scorpio. 

2 得 沈 Taurus-Gemini. 8 Pr K Scorpio-Sagittarius. 

3 $8 首 Gemini-Cancer, 9 Ft Kt Sagittarius-Capricorn, 
4 8 1 Cancer-Leo, 10 S 5 Capricorn-Aquarins, 
5 8 尾 Leo- Virgo. all Ay = Aquarius-Pisces. 


6 3 ii Virgo-Libra, 12 降 He Pisces- Aries. 


The commencement of the first month of spring between the 20th of January and 
the 19th of February is said to fall always within the 11th of these signs. This 
ought therefore to coincide with our Aquarius; and the fact that it includes part of 
Pisces might be taken as indicative of an earlier date than that of our Zodiacal no- 
menclature ; but it seems rather to be an accommodation to the ancient traditions. 
We do not find that the ancient Chinese made much practical use of the 12 signs; 
and even to the present day the 28 mansions of the moon have retained their place in 
preference to the more scientific division. 
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4. Slowly aud reluctantly did the Chinese astronomer awake to the recognition 
of the fact that the position of the equinoxes in the ecliptic was shifting from age to 
age. With the traditions of 2000 years embodied in 
the classical literature of his country, and engraven on 
the tablets of his memory, and with the alteration of a whole sign in the position of 
the equinoctial points staring him in the face, his mind remained sealed against the 
entrance of the new idea; and went on in its old ruts by sheer vis-inerti@. Hip- 
parchus (B.c, 160—125) discovered the precession of the equinoxes by comparing his 
own observations with those of Aristyllus and Timocharis, or others who preceded him 
by not more than two or three centuries; whereas the first man in China who took 
notice of the precession lived in the 4th century ot the Christion era (Comm. on Canon 
of Yaou, p. 21). He was separated from Yaou by a period of 2600 years ! 

5. The invention of the cycle of 60 is ascribed to Hwang-te (B.c. 2,636), and in 
particular its application to years is affirmed to have commenced in his reign; but this 
isa mere fiction. It was not applied to years even 
in the time of Confucius. The Cyele consists @f 
two sets of characters; one set of 10, and one set of 12,—Wwhich are combined in 
couples, odd to odd and even to even, making in all sixty combinations. 

The “twelve terrestrial branches,” as they are called, were first invented, in all 

probability, to distinguish the twelve spaces into which the horizon is 
* divided, as described above. Their names and order are ns-folows :一 


1 F tsze, 2 -Ff- ch'ow, 3 a yin, 4 Gi maou 5 fxg shin, 6 已 sze, 
7 Af. woo, 8 Fe we, 9 申 shin, 10 PY yew, 11 成 snab，12 YX hae, 


The common mode of expression, 建 F. 建 Ft &e., “to set up tsze,” “to set up 
chow,” &e., refers to the tail of the Great Bear pointing to taze, ch‘ow, and the other 
ten divisions of the dial. Zsze, the first character always indicates due north, and 
the middle of winter, 

It was an easy step, from the original application of the ‘twelve branches’ to the 
months, to a duodecimal division of the day; but according to native authorities this 
was not adopted till the time of Hun. It does seem strange that the Chinese 
should have existed so long without any artificial division of the day; and 
yet in recording eclipses, where the time of the day is a most important item, it is 
never mentioned. 

The application of the cycle to days is undoubtedly a very ancient practice. But 
it would seem from a passage in the Shoo, Pt. If. Bk. IV., par. 8, that the 
days were originally arranged in tens on/y, by means of the 10 “celestial 
stems.” These are:— 


1 FA kei, 2 C,yih, 38 Ww ping, 4 J ting, 5 成 mow, 
6 EL ke, 7 Pe kang, 8 sin, 9 =f jin, 10 AS kwei, 


Yu is made to say, “I remained with my wife only the days sin, jin, kwei, hea.” 
These are the last three and the first of the above set of characters, and the natural 
inference from their use here is that they were invented to divide the month into three 
equal parts (three decades); and that in course of time they were combined with the 
twelve branches to make the famous Chinese cycle of si.cty. The first mention of the 


1— Ff = NF bh Ho PH Sco Morrison’s View of China, Chron, Tables. 
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cyclical name of a day is found in the Shoo, Pt. IV. Bk. IV. p. 1. It is said to have 
been in the 12th month of the first year of the emperor ‘Tae-ké&. The current 
chronology makes this year to be B.c, 1,72. But the chronology is utterly valueless; 
and we have no sufficient data by which to verify the day. Moreover, this is the only 
instance of the use of the cycle which occurs before B.c. 1,121 of the same chronology. 
In the Books of Chow it is frequently employed. 

The state of confusion in which Chinese chronology is found to be, down to the 
time of the Eastern Chow, and the fact that not a single instance of the application 
of the cycle to years can be found till after the classical period, are sutticient to 
satisfy us that this invaluable method of dating years was never used in ancient 
times. The first attempt to arrange the years in cycles of sixty is found in Sze-ma 
Ts‘een’s Historical Records, in a table constructed for the purpose of intercalation, 
and extending over a period of 76 years, the first year being B.C. 103. But instead 
of using the Chinese cyclical characters, he employs words of two and three syllables, 
which, considered from a Chinese point of view, must be pronounced barbarous. We 
give the names applied to the first thirteen years. Perhaps some one acquainted with 
the ancient language of the Hindoos may hereafter be able to identify them. The 
second word in each name has some connexion with the motion of the planet Jupiter ; 
and Sze-ma says that Sheht‘e, part of the first name, means Jupiter. IIis commentator 
adds that Jupiter belongs to the east, and is the essence of wood, the spirit of the 
Green god, Ling-wei-jang. This last word is one of six meaningless trisyllables, 
applied to the the god of the north pole and to the five elemental gods, during the 
Han dynasty, for which also we must seek a foreign origin. ‘They are given below :一 


Years. 


Names of Years in Sze-ma Ts‘cen's History, probably of foreign origin. 


B.C. 103 B 3 4a 提 格 yenfung — shét‘ckih. 


twanmnug tangoh, 


rer] 
x 


yewehaou chilsen, 


keangwoo tamangloh. 


=z 


WEP 
aed 


css 
yt 


t‘oowei tuntsang. 


= 
= 
on 


chuhle héthea, 
shanghung ch‘ilfunjo. 
ch‘aouyang tséhgoh. 


hunggae yenmow, 


EER 


4 Dil jak shangchang tayuenheen, 
9 ¥ yenfung  kw‘antun, 


twanmung juyhan. 


we 
On 
< 
= 
a 
Sn 
Prd 


yewchaou = shét'ckih, 


2 
x 
Nas 
~ 
Ba 
亲 


Names of gods, probably of foreign origin. 


The god of the north pole dt th Yaou pik paou We Aff, $F. 
The Green god (wood) ii i Ling wei jang bbe 威 你 
the Red god (Qe) FS Hf pon AR 
The Yellow god (earth) ti if Shiny ch'oo new a ret 4k. 
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The White god (metal) 白 Pik chaou keu FY 48 
黑 


The Black god (water) Heih kwang ke 时 光 xi. 


Various attempts have been made to analyse the second word Sheht‘ckih, (in Cantonese 
Shipt‘ai kak. 1s Shipt‘at intended to represent the Hindoo name of Jupiter,—Vri- 
shaspati; and kak the Hindoo chacra, or cycle?) applied to the first year of Sze-ma 
T's‘een’s Table ; and to determine which of the 12 branches’ it ought to be identified 
with. Sze-ma himself, besides saying that sheht‘e is Jupiter, explains the term to 
mean the place of that planet in the ecliptic; and again, with strange inconsistency, he 
says elsewhere it is the star or constellation to which the tail of Ursa Major points. 
In a work called the ‘Classic of Stars,’! sheht‘e is said to denote a “ spiritual instrument 
of western nations.” Now this confusion of words without knowledge is easily ac- 
counted for on the supposition that the cycle of 60 years was introduced from the 
Hindoos, to whom the Chinese were indebted in the time of Sze-ma Ts‘een for other 
things even more important. In justice to Sze-ma, however, or rather to the compilers 
of the Work that goes by his name, for it is the work of more than one hand, it ought 
to be stated that they saw that the motion of Jupiter was in the opposite direction to that 
in which the “12 branches” are reckoned, and would give them in the reverse order. 
They therefore had recourse again to the Great Bear; and explained that the character 
belonging to that month of any year when Jupiter rose before the sun in the east 
was the cyclical character for that year. They then tell us that, in the year B.c. 103, 
Jupiter rose in the morning during the first month, which is ( 寅 ) yin, the third of 
the 12 branches. This ought the refore to be the cyclical character for 103. But 
future chronologists made it were) ch‘on, the second. Probably they did this because 
the History says that Jupiter was in ch‘om. But if this was their reason, they over- 
looked the fact that on the following year the planet is said to be in (fF tsze, and 
again after another year has elapoed, he i is in (% hae, going backwards over the 
characters. They ev ‘dently lighted upon the wrong expression. The original? runs 
thus :一 “In the sheht‘ckih year, the i) yin of the year, moving to the left, is in (D 
yin, and the star of the year (Jupiter) moving, in ‘the opposite direction, to the right, 
is in ch‘ow.” The word (2) yin here is too vague to be translated. It means any 
thing which is the reverse of the star, or the counter part of the star. Chinese schol- 
ars are fond of using this form of expression :—“ The year is in keah-tsze;"3 but pro- 
bably very few ever reflect on the meaning of the phrase, or know that it has its 
origin in the above passage from the Historical Records, much less could they say 
for certain whether it is the yin of the year, or the star of the year, that they intend 
to say is “in heah-tsze.” 

The characters before in use for the cycle of 60 days were soon substituted for the 
longer names; but not without some diversity of opinion as to where the cycle should 
commence. In the chronological Tables given in the Historical Records the cyclical 
characters have been supplied by a later hand, from s.c. 840 downwards ; but in 
every case the authority of the scholars of Tsin (A.p. 265-419) is quoted. Seu Kwang 
seems to be most closely followed; but he was preceded in the same department of 
labour by Hwangfoo Meih,5 and perhaps also by the inventor of the so-called Bamboo 
Books.6 So then the cycle of 60 years cannot have commenced earlier than the Han, 
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and owes its present form to the scholars of Tsin; although the Chinese for the most 
part still glory in the delusion that it was invented by Hwangte, (60 x 75=) 4500 
years ago. 

6. The Chinese month has always been lunar; and as twelve lunations come short of 
a solar year by nearly 11 days, it is necessary from time to time to insert an extra 
month to preserve a general correspondence with the solar year. The 
statement of Yaou (Shoo, Pt. I. par. 8), that the year consists of 366 
days, was made with a view to facilitate the process of intercalation which he ordered 
his astronomers to conduct. But to reckon the solar year at 366 days would occasion 
an error of a whole month in 40 years; so that in the course of his long reign of 100 
years Yaou might have seen great cause to shorten the solar period. It would seem, 
however, that neither he nor his successors made any attempt to obtain more accurate 
numbers, and that in fact their intercalation was regulated by the natural recurrence 
of the seasons, and rude observations from year to year. During the Chow dynasty, 
intercalary months were placed at irregular intervals, but most frequently at the end 
of the year. 

The Chinese seem even then to have had no idea of the proper interval between 
two intercalations, which is now known to be 32 or 33 months on an average. The 
amount of error which they actually committed in the commencement of the year has 
been already referred to; and we now give a few examples gathered from the “Ch‘un 
Ts‘ew” of Confucius. According to the theory of later writers, the year ought always 
to have commenced between November 22 and December 22; but on the contrary we 


Intercalation. 


find that the year B.C. 719 commenced..........+. +... on January 16; 
» 703 3 » January 20; 
», 688 i - » January 4; 
» 685 a » January is 
» 658 a » January 3; 
» 626 Pa » January 8; 
» 605 zs on November 18; 

» 983 35 » November 16; 
» 556 人 », November 17; 
» 540 + » November 19; 
» 629 5 », November 18; 
» 526 FS » November 15, 


For an instance of the intercalary month placed at the end of the year on three 
successive occasions, the reader is referred to Sze-ma Ts'een's Chronological Tables,— 
Ts‘in dynasty, years 207, 204, & 201, s.c. Each of these would be separated from 
the other by 36 lunations instead of 32; and a proportionate amount of error would 
be caused in the situation of the months. 

In the second century before the Christian era, the Chinese made extraordinary 
efforts to open communication with the West. They explored due west as far as the 
borders of Persia. Beyond theno madic tribes of Huns and 
Scythians, their immediate neighbours, the Chinese travellers 
found nations comparatively civilised, dwelling in cities and towns. Their horses 
were far superior to any known in China, and were eagerly coveted by the emperor. 
They had wine made from grapes, which the rich preserved for many years. Among 
other objects of interest unknown in Eastern Asia are mentioned single humped 
camels (C, Arabicus) and ostrich-eggs. At the same time they became acquainted 
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with the northern parts of India,—Shindo (Scinde ?), Dahea, &c.1 Sze-ma Ts‘een, who 
gives a full history of these discoveries, does not indeed tell us that they became 
acquainted with the cycle of Callippus, either through the Bactrians or the Hindoos ; 
but there is scarcely a shadow of doubt that chis was the ease. In no other way can 
we account for the sudden appearance, in Ts'een's History, of a method so far in ad- 
vance of anything known before in China, and one which had been already employed 
in the West for more than two centuries, The cycle of Callippus is simply this :一 
4 x 19=76 years=27759 days=940 lunations. It must have been well known to 
Alexander, the pupil of Aristotle, and the conqueror of Sogdiana, Bactria, and the 
Punjab, b.c, 828—325, The reformation of the Chinese calendar by Sze-ma Ts‘een and 
others, with the help of these numbers, dates from the winter solstice of the year 104 
p.c. In order to make this epoch appear as perfect as possible, they overlooked minor 
differences, though amounting to a whole day in the case of the solstice, and declared 
that new moon, and winter, and midnight, all coincided, at the commencement of 
the first of the cycle. From this remarkable epoch all dates before and after were to 
be calculated by the new method. In constructing a calendar for short periods, or 
even for a century or two, the method was invaluable; but with unlimited faith in its 
perfection, the Chinese scholars of that day proceeded to solve by means of it all 
difficult problems of ancient chronology ; and here of course it led them astray. We 
can easily see the amount of error which they committed in reckoning back 16 
centuries to the first year of T‘ae-kea, or ten centuries to the 13th year of Woo-wang. 
In round numbers, the error of the Metonic cycle, as modified by Callippus, amounts to 
one day in the time of new moon for every 300 years, and three days in the time of 
winter solstice for every 400 years. So then the scholars of Han, in calculating the 
day of new moon at the commencement of the Chow dynasty, made an error of three 
days. As Confucius has nowhere told us, and possibly could not tell, how many 
years the Chow dynasty had lasted up to his own time, the problem the chronologers 
had to solve was to find a year near the supposed date of Woo-wang, which should 
commence with the day sin-maou. Such a year being found would, according to the 
Shoo-king, Pt. V. Bk. III. par 1, be the 13th of king Woo. Calculated according 
to the Metonie cycle from the epoch of Han, the year in question is B.C. 1121, But 
if we attempt to verify this date by modern methods, we find that the supposed first 
new moon of 1121 would fall three days later than sin-maou, and moreover that the 
whole lunation would be before the winter solstice, and belong according to the Chi- 
nese theory to the preceding year. So then, if we are not prepared to reject all the 
dates in the Shoo-king as spurious, we have no alternative but to condemn the 
received chronology. But the chronology of the whole period embraced by the Shoo 
rests on nothing better than mere conjecture, and imperfect astronomical calculations, 
made after the reformation of the calendar in the 2nd century B.c. We can have no 
hesitation therefore in rejecting: it. 

It may be well to state here one or two additional arguments in favour of the view 
that the Chinese borrowed their astronomy from the West before the Christian era. 
It is stated by Sir J. F. Davis, in his work on Zhe Chinese, Vol. II. p. 290, that the 
Hindoo cycle of sixty years “is a cycle of Jupiter, while that of.the Chinese is a solar 
cycle.” The learned author does not explain what he understands by “‘a solar cycle” 
of 60 years, nor does he give any authority for the statement. We have found, on the 
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contrary, that the Chinese cycle, like the Hindoo one, is connected with the period of 
Jupiter. In the same page of the above work it is said, “ Besides the lunar zodiac of 
twenty-eight mansions, the Hindoos (unlike the Chinese) have the solar, including 
twelve signs.” But we have seen that the Chinese have also the twelve signs. 

Another proof that the Chinese borrowed from the Hindoos is the use they made 
of conjunctions of the five planets. The rise of the Han dynasty, it is asserted, was 
marked by one of those conjunctions, And as the Hindoo era, cali-yug, commenced 
(s.c. 3102) with a conjunction of all the planets, so the Historian of Han places a 
- conjunction of all the planets in the reign of Chuen-heuh (B.c. 2513—2436, mod. 
chr.), just at the time when that emperor is said to have corrected the calendar, and 
fixed the commencement of the year in February. The late Baron Bunsen, in his 
Work on Egypt (Bk. IV. Pt. 1V.), has attempted to verify this conjunction of the 
planets; but this, as well as the credence he gives to the tablet of Yu, only shows his 
ignorance of the subject; and that he ought to have manifested more of a fellow 
feeling with the ‘ignorant’ and ‘superstitious’ and ‘intolerant’ missionaries, who 
mistook the inundation of Yaou for the flood of Noah. These ancient conjunctions of 
the planets are utterly unworthy of credit. There was a rough approximation to 
such a conjunction at the commencement of the Han dynasty, in May, 204 B.c. But 
the only real conjunction of the five on record is that of Sep. 15, 1186 a.p., in the 
Sung dynasty. ‘lhe Chinese in this matter seem to have been servile imitators of 
the Hindoos; and the Hindoos in their turn borrowed from the Greeks. When the 
expression “ts‘eih ching” (七 政 )， “the seven directors,” is taken in the sense of sun, 
moon, und five planets, and applied to days, the idea is obviously and confessedly 
western. 

7. Referring to the Shoo, Pt. III. Bk. TV. parag. 4, we find this sentence :一 On the 
first day of the last month of autumn the sun and moon did not meet harmoniously 
in Fang.” Upon which there was beating of 
drums, and a general commotion such as the 
Chinese usually make on the oceasion of an eclipse of the sun. It is evident, from 
the quotation of the passage in the Tko-chuen, that an eclipse of the sun is meant, 
and also that the record existed in some form or other in the time of Zo A‘en- 
ming. On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the genuineness of this part of the 
Shoo is open to great suspicion, and in particular, that the phrase fy¢ cis 4 于 HH, 
lit, “The heavenly bodies were not harmonious in the chamber,” looks more like a 
modern form of speech, than a primitive way of denoting an eclipse of the sun. It 
occurs nowhere else; and although no other eclipse is mentioned in the Shoo, in the 
other classical writings eclipses of the sun are of common occurrence, and are uniformly 
denoted by 日 有 食 之 “the sun was eaten.” This seems more likely to be the 
older phrase. And again, with regard to the character Fiz fang, it is evidently not 
taken in the T’so-ch‘uen for the constellation that now goes by that name, but as 
equivalent to Shay (4), any division or mansion of the Zodiac. This interpretation 
seems also to be favoured by several later writers. ‘The ancient name of the constella- 
tion was Ho or Ta-ho, i. e. Scorpio, and it is only called fang in the Book of Rites. 

But granting that an eclipse within that part of Scorpio which now goes by the 
name of Fang is intended, no such event could have been witnessed during the reign 
of Chung-k‘ang, if we adopt the current chronology. The eclipse of the astronomers 
of T‘ang, although it happens to agree with that of Gaubil, in being on the fifth year 
of Chung-k‘ang, was reckoned according to some other chronology than that which 
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is current now, and was in fact the eclipse of 2127, which has recently come into favour, 
after Gaubil’s has been set aside as invisible (See Comm. in loc.) The astronomers 
of T‘ang distinctly state that it was in the year kwei-tsze, the 30th of the cycle of 
years; and on the day hang-scith, the 47th of the cycle of days. I have found them 
right even in the day; which implies a high degree of accuracy in their figures, con- 
sidering that they were calculating an eclipse at the distance of nearly 3000 years. 
Is it possible that those Chinese astronomers were superior to Gaubil? or was their 
success in this instance accidental? It was perhaps too late in the day for the 
scholars of Tiang to fix the uncertain chronology by astronomical calculation, though 
those of Han practised this method freely with far inferior knowledge. 

Those, however, who like the year 2127 as the date of the eclipse may adopt it now 
without fear of its being hereafter proved invisible. But it is well to keep in mind 
that eclipses satisfying the conditions are by no means rare. Eclipses of the sun, 
visible in the northern hemisphere in the sign Scorpio, might be looked for in any of 
the following years :一 


B.c. 2154 2024 1804 1764 
2135 2005 1875 1745 
2127 1997 1867 1737 
2108 1978 1848 1718 
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CHAPTER LY. 
THE ANNALS OF THE BAMBOO BOOKS. 


THE BAMBOO BOOKS IN GENERAL ;—THEIR DISCOVERY 
AND SUBSEQUENT HISTORY, 
THE ANNALS. 
HOW FAR THE ANNALS ARE TO BE RELIED ON ;—CONCLUSION FROM THEM AS 
TO THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE EARLY RECORDS OF THE SHOO. 


1. Having made such frequent reference in the last chapter to 
the Bamboo Books, I have thought it would be well to devote a 
chapter specially to them, embodying the text, with a translation, 
of that portion of them which is most important, and from which the 
shorter scheme of Chinese chronology is derived. Some Sinologues, 
like Father De Mailla, have written about them without sufficient 
discrimination, and have not done them justice ; while other students 
of chronology, like Freret and Bunsen, unable to examine them for 
themselves, have attached a greater value to them than can be fairly 
claimed. The student will be glad to have the ancient history of 
China, as indicated in them, in the same volume with the records 
of the Shoo; and it will be found that they give important corrobora- 
tion to some of the views which I have advanced on the older 
portions of the classic. 

‘The Bamboo Books’ is a comprehensive designation. Tt is not, 
indeed, so wide as De Mailla represents, when he says:—‘It is the 

What is meant by ‘The general name given to all ancient Books written 
Bamboo Books.’ on tablets of bamboo, before the manner of 
making paper was discovered.’ Such books might be spoken and 
written of as ‘Bamboo Books.’ Zhe Bamboo Books is the name 
appropriate to a large collection of ancient documents, discovered in 
A.D. 279, embracing nearly twenty different Works, which contained 
altogether between seventy and eighty chapters or Books, 


1 See the first of the P. De Mailla’s letters to Freret. prefixed to ‘ L'Listoire generale de la Chine.’ 
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The discovery of those Works is thus related in the history of the 
emperor Woo, the first of the sovereigns of Tsin, whose supremacy 
over the empire is acknowledged in chrono- 
ogy :—‘ In the 5th year of his reign under the 
title of Héen-ning? [= A.D. 279, the year before the chronological 
commencement of the Tsin dynasty], some lawless parties in the 
department of Keih dag open the grave of king Seang of Wei [Died 
B.c. 295], and found a number of bamboo tablets, written over, in 
the small seal character, with more than 100,000 words; which were 
deposited in the imperial library.’ But before the tablets were placed 
in the library, they had sustained various injury and mutilation. 
The emperor referrgd them to tke principal scholars in the service of 
the government, to adjust the tablets in order, having first transcribed 
them in modern characters. The chief among these was one Wei 
Hang,’ famous for his knowledge of the old forms of the characters. 
He was assisted by Shuh Sih, Ho Kéaou, Seun Heuh, and others,—all 
men of note in their day. In two years their labours were complet- 
ed, and the tablets were placed in the library in order. De Mailla 
says that the scholars reported to the emperor unfavourably of the 
Bamboo Books :—that ‘they were filled with reveries, extravagances, 
and manifest falsities.’ I have not found in the Books of Tsin 7 that 
they gave any such sweeping decision. They made out the names 
of 15 different Works, the tablets of which, more or less complete, 
could be arranged together. Some of these Works were, indeed, full 
of extravagant legends and speculations ;—they soon fell into neglect, 
if they have not entirely perished. There were two among them, 
however, of a different character :—a copy of the Yih King, in two 
Books, agreeing with that generally reccived ; and a book of Annals, 
beginning with the reign of Hwang-te, and coming down to the 16th 
year of the last emperor of the Chow dynasty, B.c. 298. This was 
in 12 or 13 chapters. 

If the scholars of Tsin sent in to the emperor any formal report 
of their labours, and of their judgment on the different portions of 
‘the Bamboo Books,’ it has not been preserved; but we have the 
most satisfactory evidence of the points I have just stated, in the 
appendix or l’envoi affixed by Too Yu to his well known edition of 
the Tso Chuen.® He tells us, that on returning, in a.p. 280, from a 

2 Ja, pt Ti, AP. See the Books of Tsin, 这 总 第 三 ,pl 8 FF A. 

4 DN PF. 5 Fil hf. 6 Aaj Ips: 7 See in particular the history of 
sak FU SE PN Ae BF 
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military expedition to Woo, he completed his great Work, when his 
attention was called to the Bamboo Books which had been recently 
discovered ; that, by the carelessness of the parties who first found 
them, they had suffered much damage; and that, when he saw them 
in the library, the portions most complete and distinct were a copy 
of the Yih King, and certain Annals, relating, in the latter part of 
them, more particularly, the affairs of the State of Tsin. 

The reader will be conscious of a disposition to reject at once the 
account of the discovery of the Bamboo Books. He has read so 
much of the recovery of portions of the Shoo from the walls of 
houses, that he must be tired of this mode of finding lost treasures ; 
and smiles when he is now called on to believe that an old tomb 
opened, and yielded its literary stores, long after the human remains 
that had been Jaid in it had mingled with the dust. From the death 
of king Séang to B.c. 279 were 595 years ;一 so long had these Books 
been in the bosom of the earth. The speed, moreover, with which 
the tablets were transcribed and arranged was surprising. It is hard 
to credit that so much work was done in so brief time. Against the 
improbabilities in the case, however, we have to place the evidence 
which is given in support of it. The testimony of Too Yu, especial- 
ly, a witness entirely competent and disinterested, and which was 
probably in a.p. 281 or 282, seems to place it beyond a doubt, that 
there had been a large discovery of ancient Works in a tomb a few 
years before, of which a most valuable portion was that which is now 
current under the name of ‘The Annals of the Bamboo Books.’ How 
far some of the other portions have been preserved, I am not able to 
say ; but these Annals have held their place in the literature of China, 
They are mentioned in the catalogues of the Suy and T‘ang dynasties. 

How the Annals have kept Shin Y6,° a scholar and officer of the Léang 
their ple in literature. dynasty, (A.p. 502—557) published an edition, 
with a commentary, in the 6th century. Under the Sung dynasty, 
Choo He made several references to them, not unfavourable. Two 
scholars of Yuen, Hoo Ying-lin 10 and Yang Shing-gan," laboured 
upon them; and in the preserit dynasty five or six different editions 
and commentaries have been published ;—showing that, notwithstand- 
ing the generally unfavourable opinion of scholars, the Work has not 
yet been put out of the court of criticism. 

I now subjoin the text and a translation, with a few annotations. 
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The reigns of Hrang-te; Che; Chuen-heuh; and Kuh. 


I. 


Note. His mother was called Foo-paou. She 


Hwana-TE; DYNASTIC TITLE HEEN-YUEN.1 


witnessed a great flash of lightning, which sur- 


rounded the star ch‘oo (ae Dubhe) of the Great Bear with a brightness that lightened all the 
country about her, and thereupon became pregnant, After 25 months, she gave birth to the em- 
peror in Show-k‘ew. When born, he could speak. His countenance was dragon-like; his virtue 
that of a sage. He could oblige the host of spirits to come to his court, and receive his orders. 
dle employed Ying-lung to attack Ch'e-yew the fight with whom was maintained by the help of 
tigers, panthers, bears, and grisly bears. By means of the /Zeaven/y lady Pa, he stopped the 
extraordinary rains caused Ly the enemy. When the empire was settled, his sage virtue was 
brightly extended, and all sorts of auspicious indications appeared. ‘The grass K‘euh-yih grew 
in the court-yard of the palace. When a glib-tongued person was entering the court, this grass 


pointed to him, so that such men did not dare to present themselves.2 


In his 1st year, when he came to the throue, he dwelt in Yew-héung.3 
vented the cap with pendents, and the robes to match. 


He in- 


In his 20th year, 


brilliant clouds appeared; and he arranged his officers by names taken from the colours 


of the clonds.4 


Note. The auspicious omen of brilliant clouds was in this way:—The vapours of the red quarter 


[the south] extended so as to join those of the green 
stars, and in the green, one ;—all of a yellow colour, w 
and bright, in Shé-t‘e, and were named the brilliant stars, 


Ene east]. In the red quarter were two 
hich appeared, when the heavens were clear 
‘The emperor in yellow robes fasted in 


the Middle palace. When he was sitting in a boat on the Yuen-hoo, above tts junction with the Lé, 


there came together phenixes, male and female. 


1. 1 Sze-ma Ts’éen says that Hwang-te’s name 
was Héen-yuen; and many others take K 


here as 一 各. It seems to me preferable to take 


it as in the case of Yaou, who was (Sf) 唐 Fe; 
and of Shun's 有 K& See the Introduc- 


tory notes to the Canons of Yaou and Shun, 
Héen-yuen may have reference to the inven- 
tion of carriages, which is commonly ascribed 
to IHlwang-te, though these Annals do not men- 
tion it; or it may have been the name of a place. 
‘Yhere are many methods of acconuting for it. 
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‘They would not eat any living insect, nor tread on 


2 This and other notes which follow are 
supposed by some to be a portion of the text of 
the Annals. ‘The more likely opinion is, that 
they are additions to the text by difft. hands ;— 
several of them, but not all, by Shin Y6. As 
they are not many, I have translated them; 
but they abound so much in extravagant, mon- 
strous, statements, and besides are so full of 
errors, that I will rarely occupy space with 
comments on them. 

3 Yew-héung must be the name of a State. It 
is referred to what was called ‘new Ching’ 
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living grass, Some of them abode in the emperor's eastern garden; some built their nests about 
the corniced galleries of the palace; and some sang in the courtyard, the females gambolling to 
the notes of the males. Kelins also appeared in the parks; and other spirit-like birds came with 
their measured movements. Four-horned /ow were produced as large as a goat, and the yin worms 
like rainbows, ‘The emperor, considering that the influence of earth was thus predominant, 
reigned by the virtue of earth. 


Tn his 50th year,5 in the autumn, in the 7th month, on the day Kang-shin [57th of 
. , 多 ‘y 5 
cycle}, phoenixes, male and female, arrived. The emperor sacrificed at the river Loh. 


Note. Beginning with Kang-shin, the heavens were wrapt in mist for three days and three nights. 
The emperor asked T‘éen-laou, Leih-muh, and Yung-shing, what they thought of it. T*éen-laon 
said, ‘I have heard this: —When a kingdom is tranquil, and its ruler is fond of peace, then 
phoenixes come and dwell in it; when a kingdom is disordered, and its ruler is fond of war, then 
the phenixes leave it. Now the phenixes fly about in your eastern borders rejoicing, the notes 
of their singing all exactly harmonious, in mutual accord with Heaven, Looking at the thing 
in this way, Heaven is giving your majesty grave instructions, which you must not disobey.’ 
The emperor then called the recorder to divine about the thing, when the tortoise-shell was only 
scorched. The recorder said, ‘I cannot divine it; you must ask your sage men. ‘The emperor 
replied, ‘I have asked ‘I‘éen-laou, Leih-muh, and Yung-shing.’ ‘The recorder then did obeisance, 
twice, with his face to the earth, and said, ‘The tortoise will not go against their sage wisdom, 
and therefore its shell is only scorched.’ 

When the mists were removed, he made an excursion on the Lé, and saw a great fish; and 
sacrificed to it with five victinis, whereupon torrents of rain came down for seven days and seven 
nights, when the fish floated off the sea, and the emperor obtained the map-writings. ‘The 
dragon-writing came forth from the Ho, and the tortoise-writing from the L6, 

In red lines, and the seal character, they were given to Héen-yuen. He entertained the myriad 
spirits in Ming-t‘ing, the present valley of Han-mun. 


In his 59th year, the chief of ‘The Perforated Breasts’6 came to make his sub- 
mission, So also did the chief of ‘The Long Legs.’6 In his 77th year, 
Ch‘ang-e7 left the court, and dwelt by the J6é-water; he begat the emperor K‘éen- 
hwang. In his 100th year, the earth was rent. ‘The emperor went on high.9 


of the difft. departments were called—‘He of | in the ‘Classic of Mountains and Seas’ aly 


the green cloud ; he of the white cloud ( 白 ae 海 和 经)， 7 Chang-e was aon (1st or 2d is 
FR. &e, 5 Some editions read here—‘the | debated) of Hwang-te, and, not being able for 
57th year,’ instead of the 50th. | the empire, was sent away to a State near the 


6 ‘The Perforated Breasts’ and ‘The Long | Jé-water, in the pres. Sze-ch‘nen. Others have 
Legs’ are of course fabulous. We read of them, | it that he went away hiniself, in virtuous humi- 
and other equally monstrous barbarian tribes, © lity ;—all is fabulous. 8 When this son of 
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Note. The death of emperors and kings is thus spoken of as a going on high. In the Shoo we 
have ‘the recently ascended king,’ for the recently deceased (Pt. V. BK. XXIITL. 3}. Hwang-te 
reigned by the virtue of earth;—it was right that his death should be preceded by the rending 
of the earth. After he was buried, one of his ministers, named 'I'so-ch'é, affected by the thought 
of the emperor's Virtue, took his clothes, cap, bench, and stick, and offered sacrifice to them in @ 
temple. ‘The princes and great officers every year paid their court before them. 
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ur. THE EMPEROR CHE; DYNASTIC TITLE SHAOU-HAOU.1 


Note. His mother was called Neu-tséé, She witnessed a star like a rainhow come floating down 
the stream to the islet of Hwa. hereafter she dreamed she had received it, and was moved in 
her sind, and bere Shaou-haou. When he ascended the throne, there was the auspicious omen of 
pheenixes. Some say that his name was Tsing, and that he did not occupy the throne. He led 
an army of birds, and dwelt in the west, where he arranged his officers by names taken from birds, 


ui. THR EMPEROR CHUEN-HEUN; DYNASTIC TITLE Kaou-Yana.l 


Note. His mother was called Neu-chvo. She witnessed the Yaou-kwang star (% Benetnasch) 
go through the moon like a rainbow, when it moved herself in the palace of Yew-fang, after which 
she brought forth Chuen-heuh near ‘the Jé-water. On his head he bore ashield and spear; and he 
had the virtue of a sage. When 10 years old, he assisted Shaou-haou; and when 20, he ascended 
the imperial throne. 


In his 1st year, when he came to the throne, he dwelt in Puh. In his 13th 
year, he invented calendaric calculations and delineations of’ the heavenly bodies. 
In his 21st year, he made the piece of music called ‘The Answer to the Clouds,’ 
In his 80th year, he begat Pih-k‘win, who dwelt in the south of Téen-muh, 
In his 78th year, he died. Shuh-k‘e made disorder, and was made an end of by 
the prince of Sin. 


Ch‘ang-e was emperor, we do not know; some | was idolatry at a very early time.—This state- 
identity him with Chuen-heuh ; others’ make | ment was no doubt in one of the Bamboo Books, 


that emperor his son. 8 iY +, See the last | but not in the Annals. ‘The same may be said 


f tl s | of another,—that this ‘Tso-ch‘s raised Chuen- 
par. of the Canon of Shun.—-Many accounts | heuh to the throne, 7 years after Iwang-te's 
say that Hwang-te did not die, but went upto | death. 


Heaven on a dragon. Hang Ch‘in-fung gives | yy, 1 Some editions of the Annals give this 
the following passage, quoted by some writers yotice as an addition of Shin Yo's. Others 


as from the Bamboo Books: — fit ir fh | — the oy iow — vg the or — 

| —Sze- ie | 
il 去 , 革 - 臣 有 左 Fk 消 ， Fri K ie thie emperor Che ng ail There are many 
人 篇 黄帝 z 像 ， Bilb ah ee iy] i iscussions about him, whether he was a son 


of Hwang-te, or a grandson; or whether he was 
, ‘Ilwang-te having gone away as one 


not rather descended from Fuh-he. His title 
F ‘ Mee of Shaou-haou would seem to be in relation 

of the Immortals, Tso-ch 了 one of his minis- | with Puh-he’s of ‘T'ac-haou. 
ters, cut an image of him in wood, and led the it. 1 Chnen-heuh was a son, or a grandson of 
princes to pay court and reverence to it.’ Here . Ch‘ang-e mentioned above. ‘The title of Kaou- 
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Tur EMPEROR Kun; 


Iv. 
Note. 


[PROLEGOMENA. 


an 


DYNASTIC TITLE Kaou-sin. 


He was born with double rows of teeth; and had the virtue of a sage. He was at first 


made prince of Sia, and afterwards suceceded to Kaou-yang as monarch of the empire. He made 
bjind men beat drums, and strike belis and sounding stones, at which phonixes flapped their 


wings, and gambolled. 


Tn his Ist year, when he came to the throne, he dwelt in Poh. 
he made Ch‘ung lead an army, and extinguish the State of Yew-kwae. 


45th year, he conferred on the prince of 
In his 68d year, he died. 


In his 16th year, 
Tn his 


T‘ang the appointment to be his suecessor. 


Note. The emperor's son Che was deposed, after having been appointed nine years, 


yang must be derived from some place where 
he ruled ; but two places of this name are as- 
signed to him at different periods of his life :一 
the Ist in the pres. dis, of Ke, dep. of Ke- 
fung, Ho-nan ; the 2d in the dep, of Paou-ting, 
Chih-le. 

2 This Puh was probably in the pres. dep. 


of Tung-ch‘ang, Shan-tung, 3 Comp. Ha 


R. in Can, of Yaou, p. 2. Some editions read 


12th instead of 13th. 4 Wing Ch‘iin-fung 
would remove this notice to the 20th year of 
Hwang-te. 5 This Pih Kwan, or baron 
K-win, is commonly supposed to be the father 
of Yu the Great; but in that case 了 "win would 
be well on to 200 years old, when Yaou calls 
him to regulate the waters, T’éen-muh was a 
mountain, * 20,000 feet high,’ ace. to the Classic 
of Mountains and Seas ; and onthe north of the 


Ji-water, acc. to ove of the sporadic passages of | 


the Bamboo Books, found elsewhere (是 Hid 


车 Bh. 入 oe. 云 云 ， generally appears ， 


as a note, but it belongs to the text. Shuh-k‘e 
is said to have been a descendant of Shin-nung, 
and son of the emp. Kuh. 


rv. 1 Kuh was the grandson of Yuen-heaou 
OG PO) one of Hwang-te’s sons, Where the 


principality of Sin, from which he has his dyn- 
astic name, was, seems not tobe known. See the 
dict, in voe, 2 'This was probably what was 
afterwards the southern P6. See introd. note to 
‘The Speech of ‘Tsang.’ 3 Yew-kwae was 
in the pres.dis. of Yung-yang, dep. of K‘ae-fung. 
| On who Chung was, see the notes of Hang 

Civin-fung. 4 The prince of Tiang is Yaou. 
| Sve on the title of ‘The*Book of T'ang’ I 


must translate D 唐 PR 命 as I have done, 
Comp. ay i 和 tir under the 70th year 


of Yaon below, ‘The diffleulty in the way of 
the construction is the concluding note about 
the emperor's son Che ; but this may be got over, 
by transferring it, as an appendix to this par, 
' His appointment was to the succession, and his 


| unworthiness being proved, his father himself 
deposed him from his place as heir, and gave 
the succession to his younger brother Yaou. 
Chrin-fung argues for this construction, and 
| re-arrangement of the text. [had adopted the 
| constrnction, however, before reading his re- 
marks, 
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PART. IL. 
The reigns of Yaou and Shun. 


I. EMPEROR YAOU; DYNASTIC TITLE, T‘AOU AND TSANG. 


Note. His mother was called K‘ing-too. She was born in the wild of Tow-wei, and was always 
overshadowed by a yellow cloud. After she was grown up, whenever she looked into any of the 
three Ho, there was a dragon following her. One morning the dragon came with a picture and writ- 
ing. ‘The substance pf the writing was:—‘‘The red one has received the favour of Heaven” ‘The 


eyebrows of the figure were like the character IN and of varcigated colours, The whiskers were 


more then a cubit long; and the height was 7 cub, 2 in. The face was sharp above, and broad 
below. The feet trode on the constellation Yih, After this came darkness and winds on every 
side; and the red dragon made Aviay-foo pregnant. Her time lasted 14 months, when she brought 
forth Yaou in ‘Tan-ling. His appearance was like that in the picture. When he was grown up, 
his height was ten cubits, He had the virtue of a sage, and was invested with the principality of 
Ttang. He dreamed that he clinbed up to heaven. When Kaou-ghin was decaying, the empire 
turned to him. 


In his 1st year, which was ping-tsze2 (18th of eycle;=8.c. 2,145), when he came 
to the throne, he dwelt in K‘e;3 and commanded He and Ho to make calendaric 


calculations and delineations oj the heavenly bodies In his Sth year, he made 
the first tour of inspection to the four mountains. In his 7th year, there was a 
h‘e-lin. In his 12th year, he formed the first standing army. In his 
15th year, the chief of K‘en-sow came to make his submission. In his 19th year, 
he ordered the minister of Works 8 to undertake the regulation of the Ho. In 
his 29th year, the chiefof the Pigmies 9 came to court in token of homage, and oftered 
as tribute their feathers which sank in water. In his 42d year, a brilliant 
star appeared in Yih {? Crater]. In his 59th year, he travelled for pleasure 
about mount Show,!0 ina plain carriage drawn by dark-coloured horses. 

In his 53d year, he sacrificed near the Loh. In his 58th year, he caused 


1. 1 See on The Songs of the Five Sons,’ p. | which (as we have seen) is certainly known. 
7. 2 This is the 1st determination of a year by | I’shall call attention telow to the fact that all 
cycle names in the Annals. We fix the year | these cycle names of the years in the Annals 
to be nc. 2,145, by ecalenlating back on the | were introduced into them after their recovery 
eyele from the 6th year of king Yew of Chow, | or discovery. 3 K’e is of course K*e-chow, 
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his son Choo to be sent in banishment by prince Tseih to Tan-shwuy. In his 
61st year, he ordered the baron K‘wan of Ts'ung to regulute the Ho. In his 69th 
year, he degraded K‘wan. In his 70th year, in the spring, in the 1st month, he 
caused the chief of the four mountains to convey to Shun of Yu his charge to succeed 
to the throne. 


_ Note. When the emperor had been on the throne 70 years, a brilliant star issued from the 
constellation Yih, and pheenixes appeared in the courtyards of the palace; the pearl grass grew, 
and the admirable grain flourished; sweet dews moistened the ground, and crystal springs issued 
from the hills; the sun and moon appeared like a pair of gems, and the five planets looked like 
threaded pearls. In the imperial kitchen there appeared of itself a piece of flesh, as thin asa 
fan, which, when shaken, raised such a wind that all eatables were kept cool and did not spoil. It 
was called the fan flitch. A kind of grass, moreover, grew on each side of the palace stairs. On 
the Ist day of the month, it produced one pod, and so on, every day a pod, to the 15th; while on 
the 16th one pod fell off, and so on, every day a pod, to the last day of the month; and if the 
month was a short one (of 29 days), one pod shrivelled up, without falling. It was called the 
felicitous bean, and the calendar bean, When the flooded waters were assuaged, the emperor, 
attributing the merit of that to Shun, wished to resign in his favour. He thereon purified bim- 
self and fasted, built altars near the Ho and the L6, chose a good day, and conducted Shun and 
others up mount Show. Among the islets of the Ho, there were five old men, walking about, 
who were the spirits of the five planets. They said to one another, ‘The river scheme will come 
and tell the emperor of the time. He who knows us is the double-pupilled yellow Yaou. 
The five old men on this flew away like flowing stars, and ascended into the constellation Maou. 
On the 2d month, on the sin-cheow day, between the dark and light, the ceremonies were all pre- 
pared ; and when the day began to decline, a glorious light came forth from the Ho, and beautiful 
vapours filled all the horizon; white clouds rose up, and returning winds blew all about. Then 
a To appeared, bearing in his mouth a scaly cuirass, with red lines on a green ground, 
ascended the altar, laid down the scheme, and went away. The cuirass was like a tortoise shell, 
nine cubits broad. The scheme contained a tally of white gem, in a casket of red gem, covered 
with yellow gold, and bound with a green string. On the tally were the words, ‘ With pleased 
countenance given to the emperor Shan’, It said also that Yu and Héa should receive the ap- 
pointment of Heaven. The emperor wrote these words, and deposited them in the Eastern 
college. Two years afterwards, in the 2d month, he led out all his ministers, and dropped a 
Pet in the 工 5。 The ceremony over, he retired, and waited for the decline of the day. Then 


Itis a wide word. 4 See on Cau. of Yaou, 
p-2. 5 The ‘four mountains’ are those men- 
tioned in the Can. of Shun, p.8, 6 FE is to 


be taken here in the sense of soldiers, and not 
merely as weapons of war. 7 See on ‘The 
Tribute of Yu,’ P’t. i., p. 83. 
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‘Long Legs,’ is mentioned in the classic of 

| the Hills and Seas, The 括 地 志 places it 
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a red light appeared ; a tortoise rose from the waters, with a writing in red lines on its back, and 
rested on the altar. ‘The writing said that he should resign the throne to Shun, which accord- 
ingly the emperor did. 


In his 71st year, he commanded his two daughters to become wives to Shun. 

In his 73d year, in the spring, in the Ist month, Shun received the resignation of the 
emperor in the temple of the accomplished ancestor. In his 74th year, Shun of 
Yu made his first tour of inspection to the four mountains. In his 75th year, Yu, 
the superintendent of Works, regulated the Ho. In his 76th year, the super- 
intendent of Works smote the hordes of T's‘aou and Wei,!2 and subdued them. In 
his 86th year, the superintendent of Works had an audience, using for his article of 
introduction a dark-coloured mace. In his 87th year, he instituted the division 
of the empire into 12 provinces, In his 89th year, he made a pleasure pulace in 
Taou. In his 90th year, he took up his residence for relaxation in 'T‘aou, 

In his 97th year, the superintendent of Works made a tour of survey through the 12 
provinces. In his 100th year, he died in T‘aou. 


Note, The emperor's son Choo of Tan kept away from Shun in Fang-ling. Shun tried to 
yield the throne to him, but in vain. Choo was then invested with Ttang, and became the guest 
of Yu. After three years, Shun ascended the throne of the son of Heaven. 

Il. THE EMPEROR SHUN; DYNASTIC TITLE YEw-yu.l 

Note. His mother was named Uh-ting. She saw a large rainbow, and her thoughts were so 
affected by it, that she bore Shun in Yaou-heu. His eyes had double pupils, whence he was 
named ‘Double Brightness.’ He bad a dragon countenance, a large mouth, and a black body, 
6 cubits, 1 inch long. Shun’s parents hated him. They made him plaster a granary, and set fire 
to it beneath :一 he had on birds’-work clothes, and flew away. ‘They also made him deepen a 
well, and filled it with stones trom above:—he had on dragons’-work clothes, and got out by the 
side. He ploughed in Leih. Me dreamed that his eyebrows were as long as his hair. Accordingly, 
he was raised and employed. 


12 Ts‘aou and Wei are two well known 
States in the time of the Chow;—the former 
lay in the pres. Shan-tung, the latter in Shen- 
se. Lam not sure that those in the text were 
the same. They would seem too far apart. 

1. 1 See note on the name of Part IL. of 


| the Shoo, 2 py 王 Ff, ‘the mother 


on the north of the Roman empire (在 大 


Es dh). 10 Mount Show is the Luy- 
show of ‘The Tribute of Yu,’ Pt.ii. 1. 11 Tan- 
shwuy is referred to the pres. dis. of Na- 
yang, dep. Nan-yang, Ho-nan. There was there, 
no doubt, a stream called ‘Tan, 
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In his 1st year, which was ke-wei (56th of cycle,=B.c. 2,042), when he came to 
the throne, he dwelt in K’e; and made the music called 'l'a-shaou. 


Note. On his accession, the felicitous bean grew about the stairs, and phanixes nested in the 
courts. When they beat and tapped the musical stones, to accompany the nine performances of 
the Shaou, all the beasts came after one another gambolling. A brilliant star came out in Fang. 
The earth produced the horse Shing-hwang. 


In his 3d year, he commanded Kaou-yaou to make the code of punishments. 
In his 9th year, messengers from the western Wang-moo 2 came to do homage. 


Note. The coming to court from the western Wang-moo was to present white stone rings and 
archers’ thimbles of gem. 


In his 14th year, auspicious clouds appeared; and he ordered Yu to consult about 
affairs for him. 


Note. In the 14th year of Shun’s reign, at a grand performance with bells, musical stones, 
organs, and flutes, before the service was concluded, there came a great storm of thunder and rain. 
A violent wind overthrew houses, and tore up trees. ‘The drumsticks and drums were scattered 
on the ground, and the bells and stones dashed about confusedly. The dancers fell prostrate, 
and the director of the music ran madly away ; but Shun, keeping hold of the frames from which 
the bells and stones were suspended, laughed and said, ‘ How clear it is that the empire is not one 
man’s empire! It is signified by these bells, stones, organs, and flutes.’ On this he presented 
Yu to Heaven, and made him perform actions proper to the emperor; whereupon harmonious 
vapours responded on all sides, and felicitous clouds were seen. ‘They were like smoke, and yet 
not smoke; like clouds, and yet not clouds; brilliantly confused ; twisting and whirling. ‘The 
officers in mutual harmony sang of those felicitous clouds, the emperor thus leading them on:— 
* How bright are ye, felicitous clouds! In what order are ye gathered together! ‘The brightness 
of the sun and moon Is repeated from morn to morn. All the ministers then advanced, and 
bowing low, said :一 ' Brilliant are the heavens above, Where the shining stars are arranged. 
brightness of the sun and moon Enlarge our one man,’ The emperor sang again, ‘The sun and 
moon are constant; ‘The stars and other heavenly bodies have their motions. The four seasona 
observe their rule. The people are sincere in all their services. When I think of music, The 
intelligences that respond to Heaven Seem to be transferred to the sages and the worthies. All 
things listen to it. How do its rolling sounds thrill! How does it inspire the dance!’ When 
the essential brightness was exhausted, the clouds shrivelled up and disappeared. Thereupon 


of the king of the west,’ or ‘the queen-mother | west. See Hing's Comm. in /oc. 
of the west.’ But the characters are merely the 3 The prince of Hea is Yu. See the introd. 
name of a State or kingdom in the distant | note on the name of the third Part of the Shoo. 
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the eight winds all blew genially, and other felicitous clouds collected in masses. The crouching 
dragons came hurriedly out of their dens; iguanadons and fishes leaped up from their deeps; 
tortoises and turtles came out from their holes,—removing from Yu to serve Hea, Shun then 
raised an altar at the Ho, as Yaou had done before. When the day declined, there came a fine 
and glorious light; and a yellow dragon issued and came to the altar, bearing a scheme on his back, 
82 cubits long and 9 cubits hroad, in lines of red and green intermingled, the words of which 
were that he should resign in favour of Yu. 


In his 15th year, he commanded the prince of Hea to conduct the sacrificial 
duties in the Grand apartment. In his 17th year, in the spring, in the 2d month, 
when he entered the college, he used for the first time the myriad dance. 5 
In his 25th year, the prince of Seih-shin came to do homage, and paid tribute of 
bows and arrows. In his 29th year, the emperor invested his son E-keun with 
the principality of Shang. In his 30th year, is buried queen Yuh near the Wei. 


Note. Queen Yuh was Ngo-hwang. 


In his 32d year, he commanded the prince of Hea to take the superintendence 
of the people, who thereupon visited the mountains of the four quarters./ In his 
33d year, in the spring, in the first month, the prince of Hea received the spent 
ment tu be successor, in the temple o the spiritual ancestor; and restored the division 
of the empire into nine provinces. In his 35th year, he commanded the prince 
of Hea to lead a punitive expedition against the Yew-méaou. The ae of Yew- 


méaou came to court and did homage. ' of Heuen-too 
In his 47th year, 
In his 49th year, he 


came to court, and paid as tribute precious articles and gems. 
ill the grass or trees, 
In his 50th year, he died. 


the hoar-frosts of winter did not 
dwelt in Ming-taou.8 


In his 42d year, the chie 


Note. E-keun had been invested with Shang, and is called Keun of Shang. Queen Yuh was 


Ngo-hwang. 
is now Hae-chow. 

4 The classic of Hills and Seas makes 

A Es the name of a mountain, The mean- 


ing in the trans}. is much preferable ;—the prin- 
cipal apartment in the ancestral temple. 


5 万 is here the name of a dance is, = 
名 +h). 6 Seih-shin ;—elsewhere Suh- 
shin, 7 Comp. ‘The Counsels of Yu,’ p. 9. 夏 


= is to be understood as the subject of wh 
lit. ‘to ascend,’ but here=‘ to visit,’ 


In Ming-t‘éaou was the hill of Ts‘ang-woo. 


There Shun died and was buried. It 


8 See on the last par. of the Can. of Shun.— 
Some strange passages are gathered from other 
portions of the Bamboo Books, and supposed 
to have belonged to ‘The Annals,’ which give 
quite a different account of the relations be- 
tween Yaou and Shun. They make Shun 
dethrone Yaou, and keep him a prisoner, raise 
Choo for a time to the throne, and then displace 
him; and thereafter allow no intercourse be- 
tween father and son. Sce Hing Ch‘in-fang’s 
Supplement to the Annals, in the last chapter 


of his Work. 
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The dynasty of Hea. 


1. THE EMPEROR YU; DYNASTIC TITLE, HEa-How. 


Note. His mother was called Sew-ke. She saw a falling star, which went through the con- 
stellation J/aov, and in a dream her thoughts were moved till she became pregnant, after which 
she swallowed a spirits’ pearl. Her back opened in due time, and she gave birth to Yu in Shih- 
new. He had a tiger nose and a large mouth. His ears had three orifices. His head bore the 
resemblance of the stars Kow and K‘een. On his breast seemed a Jigure in gem of the Great Bear, 


and in the lines of his feet he seemed to tread on the character ob ;一 hence he was called Wan- 
ming. When he grew up, he had the virtue of a sage, and was 9 cub. 6 in. long. He dreamt 
that he was bathing in the Ho, and drank up the water. Me had also the happy omen of a white 
fox with 9 tails. In the time of Yaou, Shun brought him forward. As he was looking at the 
Ho, a tall man, with a white face and fish’s body, came out and sail, ‘I am the spirit of the 
Ho.’ He then called Yu, and said, * Wan-ming shall regulate the waters. Having so spoken, he 
gave Yu a chart of the Ho, containing all about the regulating of the waters; and returned into 
the deep. When Yu had done regulating the waters, Heaven gave him a dark coloured mace, 
with which to announce his completed work. When the fortunes of Hea were about to rise, all 
vegetation was luxuriant, green dragons lay in the borders, and the spirit of Chuh-yung descended 
on mount 'T's‘ung:—Shun resigned, and Yu ascended the throne. ‘The Ld produced the tortoise 
Book, called 个 be great Plan.’ When the three years of mourning were over, he made his capital 
in Yang-shing. 

In his 1st year, which was jin-tsze (49th of cycle,=5.c. 1,989), when he came 
to the throne, he dwelt in K‘e. He published the seasons of Hea throughout the 


regions and States. In his 2d year, Kaou-yaou died. In las 5th year, 
he made a tour of inspection, and assembled the princes at mount T“oo.1 


1. 1 Mount T‘o0,—see on the ‘Yih and Tseih’, ; other notices of Yu, which are not in the Annals, 


par. 8. 2 The name of Hwuy-k‘e remains in 
the dis. so called, dep. of Shaou-hing, Cht-keang, 
Many wonderful stories are related of the chief 
of Fang-fung; but all agree that Yu killed him 
because he came late to the meeting —Among 
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but are elsewhere found, quoted as from them, 
is this,—that «from Hwang-te to Yu were 30 


generations,’ or reigns it ih 至 Ny Tas 


性 = + 世 》 If this were ever really 


in the Annals, mach of them must be lust. 
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Note. On his way to the south, when crossing the Kéang, in the riddle of the stream, two yellow 


dragons took the boat on their backs. 


The people were all afraid; 
‘I received my appointinent from Heaven, and labour with all my strength to nourish men. 
be born is the course of nature; to die is by Heaven's decree, 


but Yu laughed and said, 
To 


Why be troubled by the dragons ?” 


On this the dragons went away, dragging their tails. 


In his 8th year, he assembled the princes at Hwuy-k‘e,2 when he 
In the summer, in the Gth month, it: rainec 
In the autumn, in the 8th month, he died at Hw uy-k'e, 


of Fang-fung to death. 
capital city of Hea. 


Note. Yu reigned (as associate, or as sovereign) 45 years. 
When the three years of mourning ,were ended, the empire turned to 


died seven years after. 
K‘e (lis son). 


Il. 


put the chief 
{ gold in the 


He presented Yih to Heaven, and 


Tue EMPEROR 玉民 


In his 1st year, which was jzei-jae1 (60th of cycle,=B.c. 1,978), when he came 


to the throne in the capital city of Hea,?2 he made a great feast to the princes in the 
tower of Keun,® after which they followed him back to the capital in K‘e, when he 
made a second great feast to them in the tower of Seuen. In his 2d year, Pih- 
yih, the prince of Pe, left the court, and went to his State. The king led his forces 
to punish the prince of Hoo, when there was a great battle in Kan.4 In his 6th 
year, Pih-yih died, and the emperor appointed # a sacrifice to him.5 In his 8th 
year, he sent Mang ‘Io to Pa, to abi over litigations. In his 10th year, he 
made a tour of inspection, and celebrated a complete service of Shun’s music in the 
wilderness of 'T‘een-muh. In his 11th year, he banished his youngest son, 


Woo-kwan, beyond the western Ho. 
people about the western Ho rebelled. 


punish them, when Woo-kwan returned to his allegiance. 


the king died. 


u. 1 From =o 于， 


to this Ss yy both inclusive, are twelve 


the Ist year of Yu, 


, leaving | 
3 complete years, before K‘e’s accession. This | 
is the rule in these Annals all through the 
Hea dyn. The years of mourning are left be- | 
tween the deceased emperor and his successor; 
but this interregnum varies from 2 to 4 years. | 
2 This is the city in par. 4 of the last reign. 
Yu had moved his capital, or made a second | 
one. A dis, of Kwei-tih dep. is still so called. 
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years; Yu must have died in 


In his 15th year, W oo-kwan with the 


The baron Show of Pang led a force to 


In his 14th year, 


| Near or in this was the tower of Keun, ae RR 


may be construed by itself:—‘the princes 


agreed to follow him ;’ as if the feast had been 
a political gathering to secure the throne to 
Ke. 4 Sce ‘The Speech at Kan 5 This 
account does not agree with the account rae the 
death of Yih, which is often attributed to the 
Annals, and which was no doubt in some of the 
Bamboo Books; viz. that ‘Yih was aiming at 


the throne, and K‘e put him to death’ C= 
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ir. THE EMPEROR T*AE-K‘ANG, 


Tn his 1st year, which was kei-mei (20th of cycle, 一 
to the throne, he dwelt at Chin-sin. 
entered and occupied Chin-sin, 


B.c. 1,957), when he came 
He went hunting beyond the Loh, when E 
In his 4th year, he died. 


1V. THE EMPEROR CHUNG-K‘ANG, 


In his Ist year, which was he-ch‘on (26th of cycle,s=n.c. 1,951), when the em- 
peror came to the throne, he dwelt in Chin-sin, In his 5th year, in the autumn, 
in the 9th month, on the day king-seuh (47th of cycle), which was the first day of 
the month, there was an eclipse of the sun, when he ordered the prince of Yin to 
lead the imperial forces to punish He and Ho.1 In his 6th year, he conferred 
on the prince of Keun-woo the appointment of leader among the princes.? In his 
7th year, he died. His son Stang went away, and dwelt in Shang-k‘ew,3 where he 
was supported by the prince of 了 Pei. 

v. THE EMPEROR SEANG. 


In his 1st year, which was mow-seuh (35th of cycle,=B.c. 1,942), when he came to 
the throne, he dwelt in Shang;1 and led a punitive expedition against the hordes of 


the Hwae. In his 3d year, he proceeded against the hordes of Fung and Hwang. 
In his 7th year, the hordes of Yu came to make their submission. In his 


8th year, Han-tsuh put E to death, and made his own son Kéaou dwell in Ko.2 

In his 9th year, Seang dwelt in Chin-kwan.3 In his 15th year, Seang- 
t‘oo, the prince of Shang, prepared carriages and horses, and removed to Shang- 
k‘ew. In his 20th year, Han-tsuh extinguished the House of KoA Tn his 
26th year, Han-tsul made his son Kéaou lead an army, and extinguish the House of 


here= ‘jp chief or leader among the princes, 
When the five pa are not all referred to the 
dyn, of Chow, this chief of Keun-woo heads 


' the list. 3 Shang-k‘ew is still the name i a 
| 由 in the dep. Kwei-tih, For 44% 


mt. 1 The site of Chin-sin is not well as- | 
certained. The dict. places it in the dis. of | 
Wei G3 We) dep. of Lae-chow, Shan-tung. | 
Others—more correctly, I think,—refer it to the 
dis. of Kung, dep. of Ho-nan. 2 See on ‘The 
Songs of the Five Sons.’ 


1v. 1 See on the ‘Punitive Expedition of | 
Yin,’ 2 There is repeated mention below of | 


昆 2 FR, and therefore I take the two | 


characters here as in the transl. The country 
of Keun-woo was the (fy of subsequent times, 
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some copies read tk fal: 姓 a fK if 
He Hf ll 


v. 1 J.e.in Shang-k‘ew, the chief city of the 
Shang family, which now begins to come into 
prominenee. 2 This Ko is ref. to the dis. of 
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9 Chin-kwan. In his 27th year, Kéaou attacked Chin-sin. There was a great 
battle in Wei, when the boat of the prince of Chin-sin was overturned, and he was 
10 put to death.5 In his 28th year, Han-tsuh made his son Kéaou murder the 


> B 
oi 
路 
出 


emperor. The empress Min fled to Yew-jingj;6 and Pih-mei made his escape, and 
fled to Kih.7 
Note. The site of Chin-kwan was what was Te-k‘ew. The empress Min, who was pregnant, 


made her escape by a hole, and returned to Aer sather, the prince of Jing. Pih-mei fled to the chief 
of Kih. 


11 The heir of the line of Hea, Shaou-k‘ang, was born in the year ping-yin (=B.c. 

12 1,914). He fled from Yew-jing to Yu,9 in the year yih-yew (= B.c. 1,895). 

13  Pih-mei led the forces of Chin-sin and Chin-kwan from Kih to attack Tsuh; and 
the heir-son Shaou-k‘ang sent Joo-e to attack Ko; and put Kéaou to death, in the 
year kéd-shin (一 B.C. 1,876). His eldest son, Ch‘oo, led a force against Ko, and extin- 

14 guished it. Pih-mei put Han-tsuh to death, and Shaou-k‘ang returned from 
Lun to the capital of Hea, in the year yih-ke (=B.c. 1,875), 


Note. In the year after her flight, the empress Min gave birth to Shaou-k‘ang, who became, 
when he was grown up, chief herdsman in Jing, and was on the watch against the evil designs of 
Keaou. Kéaon having sent Tséaou to look for him, Shaou-k‘ang fled, before his arrival, to Yu, 
where he became chief cook. Sze, the prince of Yu, gave him his two "daughters i in marriage, and 
the city of Lun. ‘There his fields were a /e square; and his followers amounted to 600. He 
displayed his virtue, and formed his plans to collect the multitudes of Hea, and raise the hopes of 
the old officers, An old servant of Hea, called Pili-mei, issuing from Kih, collected all the people 
that were left of the two Chin, to attack Tsuh. ‘I'suh trusted in Kéaou, and felt quite at ease, giv- 
ing no thought to his wickedness, and making no preparations. Al the same time, Shaou-k‘ang sent 
Joo-e to spy out Keaou’s condition. Now Tsuh had married a daughter of Shun-woo, by whom 
he had a son who died early, leaving a widow called Neu-k‘e. Kéaou obliged one Yu to go to her 
house, and pretend that he had something to ask of her. On this Neu-k‘e mended his lower 
clothes, and they passed the night in the same house. Joo-e sent a party, took them by surprise, 
and cut off the head of Neu-k‘e. Keaou, being very strong and swift, made his escape; E then 

: s- : o3 Ts‘ing-chow, Shan-tung. 4 This Ko lay be- 
Yih ( 撤 Be) in Lac-chow. Késou and a tween the States of Sung and Ch‘ing, 5 This 


brother are said to have been the sons of Han- 
tsuh by the wife of E; but they must have been 
born before E’s death. See concluding note in 
Pt II.ofthe Shoo, 3 Chin-kwan is ref.—but 
not certainly—to the dis, of Show-kwang, dep. 
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Chin-sin would agree with the dis. of Wei. 
Were there two places of the same name? 

6 Yew-jing was in the pres. sub, dep. of Tung- 
p‘ing, dep. of 'T‘ae-ngan, Shan-tung. 7 Kih 
was in the pres, dis. of P‘ing-yuen, dep. Tse-nan. 
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hunted him, and let loose a dog, which seized him, so that he fell, when they cut off his head, 
with which E returned to Shaou-k-ang. After this the multitudes of Hea put T’suh to death, 
and carried Shaou-k‘ang back to the capital. As soon as the princes heard of it, they raised him 
to the throne, to sacrifice to his ancestors along with the sacrifices to Heaven; aud thus the old 
possession was not lost. 
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vi. TRE EMPEROR SHAOU-K‘ANG. 


In his Ist year, which was ping-woo (43d of cycle,=B.c. 1,874), when he came to 
the throne, the princes came to court to do homage. He entertained the duke of Yu 
as his guest. In his 2d year, the hordes of Fang came to make their submission. 

In his 3d year, he restored the descendant of prince Tseih, the minister of Agri- 
culture. 

Note. Pub-f'uh, a descendant of prince Tscih, had lost the office, which was now restored. 


In his 11th year, he caused Ming, the prince of Shang, to regulate the Ho. In 
his 18th year, he removed to Yuen.? In his 21st year, he died. 


vir. THE EMPEROR CH400， 


In his Ist year, which was he-sze (6th of cycle, = B.c, 1,851), when he came to 
the throne, he dwelt in Yuen. In his 5th year, he removed from Yuen to Laou- 
k‘ew. In his 8th year, he went on a punitive expedition towards the eastern 
sea, as far as San-show, and got a fox with 9 tails. In his 13th year, Ming, the 
prince of Shang, died, pursuing his labours on the Ho. In his 17th year, he died. 


Note. The name Ch‘oo is written with a difft, character cp The emperor is also called 
Pih-ch‘oo. There was @ younger brother, a worthy descendant of Yu, who was therefore rewarded 
by the emperor, 


Who Mei was is all uncertain. He had been, | as restored to the ministry of Agriculture, was 

say many, an adhetent of E. This is very un- . probably the famous Kung-lew. 2 Yuen is 

likely, He appears here a strong partizan of | ref. to the pres. dis. of ‘I'se-yuen, dep. HLwae- 

the House of Hea. 9 Yu was in the pres. | k‘ing, Ho-nan, . 

dis. of Yu-shing, dep. K wei-tih. vu. 1 Laou-k‘ew is referred to the dis. of 
vi. 1 The descendant of Tscih here intended, | Chrin-lew, dep. of K-awe-fung. 
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vit, THE EMPEROR Fun, 


His Ist year was mon-tsze (25th of cycle, = B.c. 1,832), when he came to the 
throne. In his 2d year, the 9 wild tribes of the east came to perform service. 

In his 16th year, Yung, the baron of Loh, fought with Fung-e, the baron of Ho.2 

In his 33d year, he appointed the son of the chief’ of Keun-woo to Soo.3 In 
his 36th year, he made a circular enclosure for a prison§ In his 44th year, he 
died. 


Note. Fun is by some called Fun-fa. 


1x. ‘nue EMPEROR MANa. 


In his 1st year, which was jin-shin (9th of cycle, = B.c. 1,788), when he came to 
the throne, he went with the dark-coloured mace to receive the baron ef Ho.1 In 
his 13th year, on a tour of inspection to the east as far as the sea, he got a large fish. 

In his 33d year, the prince of Shang removed to Yin.2 In his 58th year, he 
died. 


Note. Mang is in some editions called the emperor Hwang. 


x. THe EMPEROR SEEK, ; 
His Ist year was sin-wei (8th of cy cle, = B.c. 1,729), when he came to the throne. 
In his 12th year, T'sze-hae, prince of Yin, went as guest to Yew-yih, the chief of 
which put him to death, and sent away his, followers. In his 16th year, Wei, 
prince of Yin, with the forces of the baron of Ho, attacked Yew-yih,! and killed ite 
ruler Méen-chin. 


er circular. 
vir, 1 KR is to be taken here in ite prop | 1x. 1 I have translated ace. to the view of 
meaning of ‘ wild tribes of the east.’ 御 = 侍 


Hang Chiin-fung:— JJ 元 FE 往 Hs 河 


‘to wait upon and serve,’—perhaps as ward- 
ers, guards, &c, 2 Fung-e appears in many 
writers as a monster or spiritual being. He is 
evidently in the text merely the chief of the 
State Ho, or charged with the care of the Ho. 

3 Soo was in Tse-yuen, above. 4 All 
prisons, it is said, in the three dynasties, were 
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+ Meant. 


耳 ; but perhaps some service to the Ho is 


The mace is that of Yu the Great. 2 
This Yin is ref. to the dis. of Shang-shwuy, dep. 
Ch‘in-chow. 

x. 1 There is a small dep, in Chih-le, called 
Yih-chow, which may correspond to the ancient 
Yew-yih, 
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Note. The prince of of Yin, Tsze-hae, visited Yew-yih, and was guilty of licentious conduct, 
so that the ruler of Yew-yih, Méen-chin, slew him, and drove his followers away. In consequence 
of this, Shang-kéa-wei of Yin obtained the services of the army of the baron of Ho, attacked and 
extinguished the State of Yew-yih, putting Méen-chin to death. Fora time Yin had decayed, but 
when Shang-kéi-wei revived its power, the people avenged the wrong that had been done. 


In his 21st year, he conferred regular dignities on the chiefs of the hordes of 
K‘euen, of the white hordes, the dark hordes, the hordes of Fung, the red hordes, 
and the yellow hordes. In his 25th year, he died. 


x1. THE EMPEROR PuH-KEANG. 


His 1st year, was ke-hae (36th of eycle, 一 B.c. 1,701), when he came to the 
throne. In his 6th year, he attacked the country of Kew-yuen.1 In his 
35th year, Yin made an end of the House of P‘e.2 In his 59th year, he resigned 
the throne to his younger brother Kéung. 


x11. THE EMPEROR KéuNG. 


His Ist year, was mow-seuh (35th of cycle, =3.c. 1,642), when he came to the 
throne. Tn his 10th year, the emperor Puh-kéang died. 


Note. In the period of the three dynasties there was only one resignation of the throne,—that 
by Puh-kéang. He must have had the virtue of a sage. 


In his 18th year, he died. 
xu. THE EMPEROR Kin. 
Note. Also called Yin-kéa. . 
In his 1st year, which was ke-wei (56th of cycle, =3B.c. 1,621), when he came 
to the throne, he dwelt on the west of the Ho.1 In his 4th year, he made the 
music of the West. The chief of Keun-woo removed to Heu.? 


xt. 1 Kew-ynen=the ‘ nine pasturages,’ pro- 
bably a tract of flat country in the pres. Chih-le. 
2 The territury of P‘e was in the pres. dis. 
of Ho-tsin, dep, Keang Chow, Shan-se. It is 
observed that the extinction of this State was 
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the Ist step of the kind, taken by Shang, to the 
imperial sway. 

xi, 1 That is, he lived in Shen-se. ‘The 
western Ho’ denotes the country west of K‘e- 
chow. 2 Heu corresponded, probably, to 
the pres. Heu Chow, Ho-nan. 
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Note. The surname of the founder of Keun-rwoo was Ke, and his name Tan, He had been invested 
paki a and when Hea was decaying, the chief of the House was Head of the princes, and removed 
to old Heu, 


= 


In his 8th year, there was an inauspicious portent in the sky;—ten suns appeared 
together. In that year the emperor died. 


xiv. THE EMPEROR K‘UNG-KEA. 


In his Ist year, which was yih-sze (mistake for ke-sze, 6th of cycle,=s.c. 1,611), 
when he came to the throne, he dwelt on the west of the Ho. He displaced the 


chief of Ch‘e-wei, and appointed Lew-luy to feed the dragons.1 In his 3d year, 
the king hunted on mount Foo.2 In his 5th year, he made the music of the East. 


In his 7th year, Lew Luy removed to Loo-yang.3 


Note. The king was superstitious, and acted in a disorderly and licentious way, The princes 
became like him, and the govt. of Hea began to go to decay. He was hunting on mount Foo of 
‘Tung-yang, when in a great wind the sky was all overcast. ‘The emperor lost his way, and went 
into the family of a peasant, whose wife had just becn confined. Some said, ‘‘The emperor has 
come to see ydu ;一 it is a good day. ‘This child will have great good fortune.’ Some said, ‘ Not so. 
This child will be unfortunate—When K-ung-kéa heard this, he said, ‘Let it be the child of me, 
the emperor; then who can harm it?’ Accordingly he took the child with him; but when it was 
grown up, it was killed by a hatchet, on which he made the song of ' Break the Hatchet ;'—what 
is called ‘The music of the East.’ 

A female dragon of those which Lew Luy had the keeping of died, when he privately made 
pickle of it, and Set it before the emperor, who cujoyed it; and ordered Luy to look for the missing 
dragon, Luy was afraid, and removed to Loo-yang, where his descendants became the Fan family. 


In his 9th year, he died. The prince of Yin returned to Shang-k‘ew. 
xv, ‘THE EMPEROR Haov. 


Note, Also called Kaou. 
xiv. 1 The State of Ch'e-wei is ref. to a | it. 2 It is strange how thie title of ‘king’ is 
place in the dep. of ‘T'a-ming, Chih-le. It is | here employed for ‘emperor.’ 3 Or ‘to the 


hard to say what is meant by feeding the | south of mount Loo;'’—in the pres. dis. of Loo- 
dragons, though there are many legends about | san, dep. Joo chow, Ho-nan. 
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KS. 
His 1st year was kang-shin (17th of cycle,=B.c. 1,600), when he came to the 
throne. He restored the representative of the House of Ch‘e-wei to his State. 


Note. In the decay of the Héa, chiefs of Keun-woo and Ch‘e-wei succeeded one another as Head 
of the princes. 


In his 3d year he died. 


xvi. THE EMPEROR Fan. 


Note. Also called the emperor King ; and Fa-hwuy. 


In his lst year, which was yih-yew (22d of cycle,=B.c. 1,595), when he came to 
the throne, various wild tribes came and made their submission ut the king’s gate.1 
He again repaired the walls. There was a meeting on the upper pool, when the wild 
— in, and performed their dances. In his 7th year, he died. Mount 

‘ae shoo 


xvi. THE EMPEROR Kwet. 
Note. Called also Ké#. 


In his Ist year, which was jin-shin (29th of cycle,=n.c. 1,588), when he came to 
the throne, he dwelt j in Chin-sin. In his dd year, he built the K‘ing Palace, 
and pulled down the Yung tower.2 The K‘euen hordes penetrated as far as K‘e, with 
the standard of revolt.3 In his 6th year, the hordes of K‘e-chung+ came to 
make their submission. In his 10th year, the five planets went out of their 
courses. In the night, stars fell like rain. “I he earth shook. The E and Loh became 
dry. In his 11th year, he assembled the princes in Jing, when the chief of Yew-min 
fled home, on which the emperor extinguished Yew-min. 28 In his 13th year, he 
removed to the south of the Ho.6 He made for the first time men-drawn carriages,7 

In his 14th year, Péen led the imperial forces, and smote Min-san.8 


xv, 1 = PA should probably be 玉 FA. 


‘the gate of gems,’—one of the gates of the 
palace, so called. 


xv1, 1 The meaning of 至 is 
Te much debated. See Hing Ch‘in-fung, 


3 Hang thinks this par. belongs to the reign 
of king Muh or king E of Chow. 4 The 


country of K‘e-chung, = 3-2) or ‘ the people 
who walked on their toes,’ without the heel 
touching the ground, is placed beyond the 
Moving sands. 5 See on the time of Shaou- 

xvit. 1 This, no doubt, was in the dis.of Kung, | k‘ang. The Miu jam occupied the State of 
dep. Ho-nan. For conjectures on the | Jing. 6. Some city is intended ; but com- 
Meaning of the names here, see Hang, in loc. | mentators are not agreed which. 7 These 
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Note, Some copies read San-min, or hill-people. Kwei ordered Péen to attack San-min, whose 
prince presented Kéé with two ladies, called Yuen and Yen. ‘The emperor loved them, tho’ they 
had no children ; and had their names cut on the gems Teaou and Hwa, That on the TYeaou was 


Yuen ; on the Hwa, Yen. He also sent away his first wife Me-he to Ld, placing her in the Yaou 
tower of the K-ing palace. 
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In his 15th year, Le, prince of Shang, removed to Poh.9 
Note. This was the Ist year of Tiang the Successful. 


In his 15th year, Shang made E Yin come to court. In his 20th year, E Yin, 
returning to Shang, met with Joo Kew and Joo Fang at the north gate. In his 
21st year, the forces of Shang went on a punitive expedition against the prince of L6, 
and subdued him. They then went against King,10 which made submission. In 
his 22d year, Le, prince of Shang, came to court, when the emperor ordered him to be 
imprisoned i in the tower of Hea,11 In his 23d year, he set Le at liberty, when the 
princes went and offered their submission to Shang. In his 26th year, Shang ex- 
tinguished Wun,!2 In his 28th year, the chief of Keun-woo attacked Shang. 
Shang assembled the princes in King-poh!3 and proceeded against Wei, which its forces 
took. They then proceeded against Koo, The Grand recorder Chung Koo left the court 
and fled to Shang. In his 29th year, the forces of Shang took Koo.15 Three suns 
appeared together. The prince of Pe, Ch‘ang, left the court and fled to Shang. In the 
winter, in the 10th month, they chisselled through mountains, and tunnelled hills, to 
open a communication with the Ho.16 Tn his 30th year, there was a fall of mount 
K‘eu.17 Zhe emperor put to death his great officer Kwan Lung-fung. The forces of 
Shang marched to punish Keun-woo. In the winter, there was a fire in Ling-suy.18 

In his 31st year, Shang proceeded by way of Urh against the capital of Hea; and 
overcame Keun-woo. Amid great thunder and rain a battle was fought in Ming- 
carriages are said to have been made for Me-he, 11 This was a State prison ;—near Chin-sin, 


] 
Kée's wife. 8 The comm. identify this | 12 The pres. dis. of Wun, dep. Hwae-k‘ing, 
. : P | 13 ‘This is said to have been the ‘northern 
Min-san with a Mung-san (He | | ]) ;—perhaps 





M 9 ae Ps. 14 Probably =Ch‘e-wei. 15 Sup- 

corresp. to Mung-san, dep. Ya-chow, in Sze- | posed to have been in pres. dis. of Wun-ching, 

ch‘uen, 9 This was the ‘southern PS. | dep, Ts‘aou-chow, Shan-tung. 16 Thig 
10 King ;— known afterwards as Ts'00， should not have been done in the winter. 
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t‘eaou, when the army of Hea was defeated. Kéeh fled away to San-tsung,19 against 
which the army of Shang proceeded. A battle was fought at Ching,20 and Kéeh was 
taken in Ts#aou-mun. He was then banished away to Nan-ch‘aou. 

Note. From Yu to Kéé were 17 reigns, Calculating reigns and interregnnins, the dynasty lasted 
471 years. 
17 K‘eu is better known as mount Chin (BE | 19 San-tsung is ref. to the dis. of Ting-t‘aou, 
山 )， 18 See the comment of Sun Che- Pcs ‘Ts‘aou- — 20 In the sub. dep. of 

un yin; ‘ae-ngan. 

luh, cited by Hang, For Wr some read 险 . | 可 人 
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PART. IV. 
The Dynasty of Shang. 


1. TANG THE SuccessFUL, OF SHANG oR YIN. 


Note. His name was Le. Tang, tvdeed, had 7 names, and conducted 9 punitive expeditions, 
When he returned from confining Kéé in Nan-ch‘aou, the princes, having 8 interpreters, came to 
him, to the number of 1,800. ‘The chief of the ‘Wonderful Arms’ also came in his chariot. They 
all wished him, Teen-yih Le, to assume the imperial dignity, to which, after declining thrice, he 
acceded, 

In ancient times, the empress of Kaou-sin, called Kéen-teih, at the vernal equinox, when the 
dark swallow made its appearance, had followed her husband to the suburbs to pray for a son, 
and was bathing with her sister in the Water of Heuen-k‘ew, when a dark swallow dropt from 
her mouth a beautifully variegated egg. ‘The two sisters strove to cover it with baskets which 
they had; but Kéen-teih succeeded in getting it. She swallowed it, became pregnant, and by-and- 
by her chest opened, and she gave birth to Sée. When he grew up, he was minister of Instruc- 
tion to Yaou, who conferred on him the principality of Shang because of his services to the people. 

After 13 generations, Séé’s descendant, Choo-kwei, was born, whose wife was called Foo-too. 
She saw a white vapour go through the moon; was moved to pregnancy ; and on the day Yih 
bore ‘T‘ang, who was therefore styled T'éen-yih. 上 be lower part of his face was broad, and it 
tapered above ;一 it was white and whiskered. His body was one-sided, and his voice was loud. 
He was 9 cubits high, and his arms had four joints. He became Tang the Successful. 

Tiang lived in P6, and cultivated his virtue. When E Chi was about to comply with T‘ang’s 
invitation, he dreamed that he passed by the sun and moon in a boat. 

Tang came east to Lo, to see the altar of Yaou. He dropped a gem in the water, and stood at 
some distance. Lo! yellow fishes leaped up in pairs; a black bird followed him, and stood on the 
altar, where it changed into a black gem. ‘There was also a black tortuise, with red lines forming 
characters, which said that Kéé of Hea was unprincipled, and that T'ang should supersede him. At 
the same time, the spirit of T’aou-wul was seen on mount Pei. Another spirit, dragging a white 
wolf, with a hook in his mouth, cutered the court of Shang. The virtue of metal waxed powerful; 
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silver overflowed from the hills. When T‘ang was about to put Kéé away, in reverence of the 
command of Heaven, he dreamed that he went to the sky, and licked it. After this he became 
— of the empire. The people of Shang afterwards changed the title of the dynasty into 

In his 18th year, which was heei-hae (60th of cycle,=B.c. 1,557), when he came 
to the throne, he dwelt in Poh.2 He roofed over, for the first time, the altar to the 
spirits of the land dedicated by the House of Hea.3 In his 19th year, there was 
a great drought. The people of Te-kéang came and made their submission.4 
In his 20th year, there was a great drought. Kéeh of Hea died at mount T‘ing, when 
it was forbidden to play on stringed instruments, to sing and to dance. In his 
21st year, there was the great drought. He cast metal money5 In his 22d and 
23d years, the drought continued. In his 24th year, the drought still continuing, 
the king prayed in the mulberry forest, and it rained.6 In his 25th year, he 
made the music of Ta-hoo.7 He went for the first time on a tour of inspection, and 
fixed the rules for offerings. In his 27th year, he removed the nine vases to the 
capital of Shang. In his 29th year, he died. 

11. WaAE-PING. 

Note. Named Shing. 

In his Ist year, which was yih-hae (12th of cycle, = B.C. 1,545), when the king 1 
came to the throne, he dwelt in Poh; and confirmed the appointment of E Yin as 


prime minister.? 


1. 1 The years of T‘ang are counted from 
his accession to the principality of Shang, n.c. 
1,574. 2 This was, probably, the western 
P6,—in the pres. dis. Yen-sze, dep. Ho-nan, 

8 Tang had wished to remove the altars of 
Hea. Diverted from that purpose, he ‘housed’ 
them, or roofed them over,—to remain a monu- 
ment of the justice of Heaven. 4 See in 
the She, the Sth of the Praise-songs of Shang. 

5 This is understood to have been done for 
the poor, that they might redeem their children 
whom they had sold in the famine. 6 See 
the prayer of ‘ang, from Mih-tsze, in the 
proleg. to Mencius, pp. 116,117. 
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In his 2d year, he died. 


the Shoo says nothing of this drought. Sze-ma 
Ts‘een says it lasted 7 years; the Ch‘un-Ts‘ew 
of Leu, 5 years; these Annals, 6 years, Ts‘ten 
makes Shwang-lin the name of a wilderness ; 
others say—‘the wood of mt. Shwang,’ 7 
大 E . ‘great salvation ;'—cele- 
brating T‘ang’s exploits and prayers. 
> 

u ol +=; ‘king,’ here replaces ine applied 
in these Annals to the sovereigns of Hea. 2 
We must take 命 here in this way, See Mang, 


in loc, 
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111. CHUNG-JIN. 
Note. Named Yung. 
In his 1st year, which was ting-ch‘ow (14th of cycle, = B.c. 1,543), when he came 


to the throne, he dwelt in Poh, and confirmed the appointment of E Yin. In his 
4th year, he died. 


iv. T‘AE-KEAH. 
Note. Named Che. 


In his Ist year, which was sin-sze (18th of cycle, = B.c. 1,539), when he came to 
the throne, he dwelt in Poh, and confirmed the appointment of E Yin. E Yin sent 
T‘ae-kéah away, and confined him in T‘ung, seizing the throne himself.1 


Note by Y6. It is a mistake to say this. The truth is that he only acted as regent. 


In his 7th year, the king privately escaped from T‘ung, and put E Yin to death. 
The sky was overspread with mists for three days, when he raised to office Yin’s sons, 
E Chih and E Fun, ordered their father’s fields and houses to be restored, and equally 
divided between them. 


Note by Y6. This par. does not accord with the text before andyafter it. It is, probably, the 
addition of an after time. 


In his 10th ea he celebrated a great service to all his ancestors in the Grand 


ancestral temple. For the first time he sacrificed to the Intelligences of the four 
quarters.2 In his 12th year, he died. 


v. YUH-TING. 
Vote. Named Heuen. 


tv. 1 This and the next notice are so difft. | after the original commentator, that they are 
from the current and classical accounts of E | the additions of a later hand. 
Yin and T‘ae-kéi, that the friends of these 


Annals are in great perplexity about them. 2 FF = py FF 之 种 明 . This 


Hang Ch‘in-fung would refer them to the | is the easiest interpretation. Some suppose the 
‘Fragmentary Words’ of the Bamboo Books. | _ cn fC ts} b 
Seu Win-tsing contents himself with saying, | Py 避 of Can. of Shun, p, 5, to be meant. 
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In his Ist year, which was kmei-sze (30th of e yele,=B8.c. 1,527), when he came to 
the throne, he dwelt in Poh; and confirmed the appointment of Kaou Shen as prime 
minister, In his 8th year, he appointed sacrifices to Paou-hang.1 In his 
19th year, he died. 


vi, SEAouU-KANG. 


Note. Named Péen. 


In his 1st year, which was jin-tsze (49th of cycle,=8.c. 1,508), when he came to 
the throne, he dwelt in Poh. In his 5th year, he died. 


vit. SEAOU-KEAH. 


Note. Named Kaou. 
In his Ist year, which was ting-sze (54th of cycle, = 3.c. 1,508), when he came to 
the throne, he dwelt in Poh. In his 17th year, he died. 


vill. YUNG-KE. 
Note. Named Téen. 


In his Ist year, which was kéah-seuh (11th of cycle,=3.c. 1,486), when he came to 
the throne, he dwelt in Poh. In his 12th year, he died. 


1x. T‘aE-mMow. 
Yote. Named Meih. 


In his 1st year, which was ping-seuh (23d of cycle, = B.c. 1,474), when he came 
to the throne, he dwelt in Poh, and confirmed the appointments! of E Chih and Chin 


v. 1 This was E Yin. See on the T‘ae-kéa, | alive in T‘ang’s time, so that in T‘ae-mow's 
Pt. i. p. 1. time, acc. to the current chron., he must have 

1x. 1 From the 15th notice in the preface to | been nearly 200 years old. Even acc. to these 
the Shoo, Chin-hoo would seem to have been | Annals, he must have been over 100. 
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Hoo, as his principal ministers. In his 7th year, a mulberry tree and a stalk 
of grain grew up together in the court. In his 11th year, he commanded Woo 
Héen to pray to the hills and rivers. In his 26th year, the hordes of the West 
came to make their submission. He sent Wang Miing, as his envoy, with presents 
to those hordes. In his 31st year, he appointed Chung-yen, prince of Pe, to be 
master of his carriages. In his 35th year, he made yin carriages.? In his 
46th year, there was a very abundant harvest. In his 58th year, he walled 
了 4oo-koo.3 In his 61st year, the nine hordes of the East came to make their 
submission. In his 75th year, he died. 


Note. After T‘ne-mow met with the warning mulberry tree, he inclined himself to the cul- 
tivation of his conduct; and after 3 years, there were 76 States from distant regions, which sent 
messengers, with interpreters, to his court, in admiration of his wise virtue. ‘The fortunes of 
Shang again revived. His sacrificial title was Tae-tsung. 


x. CHUNG-TING. 
Note. Named Chwang. 
In his 1st year, which was sin-ch‘om (38th of cycle, = B.c. 1,399), when he came 
to the throne, he removed from Poh to Gaou! on the Ho. In his 6th year, he 
went on an expedition against the hordes of Lan.? In his 9th year, he died. 


x1. WAE-JIN. 
Note. Named Fa, 


In his Ist year, which was hang-seuh (47th of cycle, = B.c. 1,390), when he came 
to the throne, he dwelt in Gaou. The people of Piei 1 and of Séen 2 revolted. 


In his 10th year, he died. 

2 lang Ch‘in-fung says these carriages were | in the pres. dis. of Ho-yin, dep. K‘ae-fung. Up 
of roots of the mulberry tree;—perhaps, re- | to this time, the capital had been the ani 
ferring to their colour, | Po. 2 Perhaps in the dis. of Yang-k-euh, 


8 Probably in the pres. dis, of P6-hing, dep. 


Ts‘ing-chow, Shan-tung. 
's‘ing-chow, Shan-tung. dep. of Seu-chow, Kéang-soo. 2 The dis. 
x. 1 Gaou was on a mount Gaon C4 | | >. of Chin-lew, dep. K'ae-fang. 


| dep. T*ae-yuen, Shan-se. 
xt. 1 Pei 一 the pres. sub. dep. of tk Chow, 
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xu. Ho-Tan-KEAH. 

Note. Named Ching. 

In his Ist year, which was kang-shin (57th of cycle, = B.c. 1,380), when he came 
to the throne, he removed from Gaou to Séang.! In his 3d year, the baron of P‘ang 
subdued Pei. In his 4th year, he made an expedition against the hordes of Lan. 

In his 5th year, the people of Séen entered the region of Pan, when the barons of 
P‘ang and Wei attacked it, and the people of Séen came to make their submission. 

In his 9th year, he died. 

XIII，Tsoo-YIH. 

Note. Named Taing. 

In his 1st year, which was he-aze (6th of cycle,=8.c. 1,371), when he came to the 
throne, he removed from Séang to Kiing.! He gave appointments to the barons of 
P‘ang and Wei.2 In his 2d year, King was inundated, when he removed to 
Pes In his 3d year, he confirmed the appointment of Woo Heen as prime 
minister. In his 8th year, he walled Pe.8 In his 15th year, he gave an 
appointment to Kaou-yu, prince of Pin.4 Tn his 19th year, he died. 


Note. The fortunes of Shang flourished again under Tsoo-yih. His sacrificial title was Chung- 
tsung. 
xiv. Tsoo-stn. 
Note. Named Tan. 


In his 1st year, which was mow-tsze (25th of cycle, = 8.c. 1,352), when he came 
to the throne, he dwelt in Pe. In his 14th year, he died. 


not bear that construction. 8 Some would 
go away to the dis. of Psing-héang, dep. Shun- 
tih, Chih-le, for this Pe;—which is very un- 
likely. 4 In Pin Chow, Shen-se. Kaou-yu 
was a descendant of Kung-lew. Here was the 
seat of the Chow family. 


xm. 1 In the pres, dis. of Ngan-yang, dep. 
Chang-tih, Ho-nan. 

xu. 1 In the pres. dis. of Ho-tsin, Kéang 
Chow, Shan-se. 2 What appointments is 
not said. Many comm. say—* The appoint. of 
Pa, or chiefs of the princes ;’ but the text will 
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Note. Named Yu. 


xv. K‘ar-KEAH. 


In his 1st year, which was jin-yin (39th of cycle,=B.c. 1,338), when he came to 
the throne, he dwelt in Pe. In his 5th year, he died. 
xvi. Tsoo-TING. 
Note. Named Sin. 
In his 1st year, which was ting-mwe (44th of cycle, =B.c, 1,333), when he came to 
the throne, he dwelt in Pe. In his 9th year, he died. 
xvi. NAN-KANG, 
Note. Named Kang. 
In his 1st year, which was ping-shin (53d of cycle, = B.c. 1,324), when he came 


to the throne, he dwelt in Pe. In his 3d year, he removed to Yen.1 In his 
6th year, he died. 
xvint. YANG-KEAH. 


Note. Named Ho. Some style him Ho-kéa. 


In his 1st year, which was jin-seuh (59th of cycle, B.c. 1,318), when he came to 
the throne, he dwelt in Yen. In his 3d year, he made an expedition to the west 
against the hordes of mount Tan. In his 4th year, he died. * 

XIX, PWAN-KANG. 

Note. Named Seun. 

xvit. 1 Yen is no better known than Pe. xix. 1 Probably in the dis. of Loo-san, dep. 
Some make it out to have been in Shan-tung, in | of Joo, Ho-nan. 2 The ‘northern Mung’ 一 
Loo. northern Pd, what is called ‘King Po,’ under 
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In his Ist year, which was ping-yin (3d of cycle, = B.c. 1,314), when he came to 
the throne, he dwelt in Yen. In his 7th year, the prince of Ying! came to do 
homage. Iu his 14th year, he removed from Yen, to the northern Mung,2 which 
was called Yin. In his 15th year, he built the city of Yin. In his 19th year, 
he confirmed the appointment of A-yu, prince of Pin. Tn his 28th year, he died. 


xx. SEAOU-SIN. 
Note. Named Sung. 


In his Ist year, which was keak-woo (31st of cycle, = 8.c. 1,286), when he came 
to the throne, he dwelt in Yin. In his 3d year, he died. 
xxi. SEAOU-YIH. 
Note, Named Léen, 
In his 1st year, which was ting-yew (34th of cycle, = 3.c. 1,283), when he came 
to the throne, he dwelt in Yin. In his 6th year, he ordered his heir-son, Woo-ting, 
to dwell by the Ho, and study under Kan Pwan, In his 11th year, he died. 


xxu1.. Woo-TiNa. 
Note. Named Ch‘aou. 


In his 1st year, which was ting-mwe (44th of cycle,=s.c. 1,273), when he dwelt in 
Yin, he confirmed the appointment of Kan Pwan as prime minister.! In his 3d 
year, in consequence of a dream, he sought for Foo-yué, and found him. In his 
6th year, he confirmed Foo-yué in the dignity of prime minister; and inspected the 
schools where they nourished the aged.2 In his 12th year, he offered a sacrifice 
of thanksgiving to Shang-keah Wei.3 In his 25th year, his son Heaou-e died in 
the 28th year of Kéé’s reign; and Yin under | supported in them would enforce the duties of 
the reign of the emperor Mang. ; bmission. 

“aie 1 See on the Charge to Yus, Pt. iii, filial duty and submission 3 See the note 


par. 1. 2 These schools were asylums. ‘They above, on the 16th year of the emp. Mang. 
were called schools, because the aged who were | 4 To which he had been banished, many say, 
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a wilderness.4 In his 29th year, at the supplementary sacrifice in the Grand 
ancestral temple, a pheasant made its Serene In his 32d year, he smote the 
country of the demons,6 and camped in King. In his 34th year, the king's forces 
subdued the Demon-region, when the tribes of Te-keang came and made their sub 
mission. In his 43d year, his forces extinguished the State of Ta-p‘ang. 

Tn his 50th year, he led an expedition against Ch‘e-wei, and subdued it. In his 
9th year, he died. 


Pek AS oF RH St [NOR St eee 


O 
十 
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Note, Woo-ting was the great benevolent sovereign of Yio. Vigorously did he carry out the 
royal principles, not allowing himself in idleness. Admirably did he still the States of Yin, so 
that, great or small, they never murmured against him. In his time, the empire, on the East, did 
not extend beyond the Kéang and Hwang; on the West, it did not extend beyond Te-Kéang; on 
the South, it did not extend beyond King and Man; on the North, it did not extend beyond Sé- 
fang. But Praise-songs were heard again, and ceremonies revived from their decay. He received 
the sacrificial title of Kaou-tsung. 


XXIII、Tsoo-KANG- 

Note. Named Yaou. 

In his Ist year, which was ping-woo (43d of eycle,=8.c. 1,214), when he came to 
the throne, he dwelt in Yin; and made ‘The Instructions of Kaou-tsung.’ In his 
11th year, he died. 

xxiv. ‘T's00-KEAH. 

Note. Named Tsae. 


In his 1st year, which was ting-sze (54th of cycle, = B.C. 1,203), when he came to 
the throne, he dwelt in Yin. In his 12th year, he led a punitive expedition 
against the hordes of the West; from which he returned in the winter. In his 
13th year, the hordes of the West came to make their submission. He confirmed 
the appointment of ‘T'soo-kan, prince of Pin. In his 24th year, he established 
anew the penal statutes of ‘lang. In his 27th year, he gave appointments to his 
sons, Gaou and Léang. In his 33d year, he died. 


by his father. But this may be an invention of | of Shang. 6 See the concluding note to the 
future times, 5 See the ixth of the Books | said Bouk. 
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Note. This king had lived, when young, away from the court, so that, when he came to the 
throne, he knew the necessities of the inferior people, protected them with kindness, and allowed 
no contumely to the wifeless and widows. ‘Towards the end of his reign, however, by multiplying 
punishments, he alienated the people of distant regions; and the fortunes of Yin again decayed. 


xxv. Funa-stn. 


Note. Styled Lin-sin in the Historical Records. His name was Séen. 
In his Ist year, which was hang-yin (27th of cycle,=8.c. 1,170), when he came 
to the throne, he dwelt in Yin. In his 4th year, he died. 


XXVI, KANG-TING. 
Note. Named Gaou. 


In his 1st year, which was héah-woo (31st. of cycle, =B.c. 1,166), when he came to 
the throne, he dwelt in Yin. In his 8th year, he died. 


xxvit. Woo-yin. 
Note. Named K‘eu. 


In his 1st year, which was jin-yin (39th of eycle,=B.c. 1,158), he dwelt in Yin. 
The prince of Pin removed to Chow near mount K‘e.1 In his 3d year, the king 
removed from Yin to the north of the Ho.2 He confirmed the dignity of T‘an-foo as 
duke of Chow, and conferred on him the city of K‘e. In his 15th year, he 
removed from the place he then occupied on the north of the Ho to Mei.3 In 
his 21st year, T‘an-foo, duke of Chow, died. In his 24th year, the forces of Chow 
smote Ch‘ing. A battle was fought at Peih, which was subdued.4 In his 30th 
year, the forces of Chow attacked E-k‘eu,5 and returned with its ruler as a captive. 

In his 84th year, Ke-leih, duke of Chow, came and did homage at court, when 
the king conferred on him 30 /e of ground, ten pairs of gems, aud ten horses. 


xxvii. 1 The prince of Pin, who made this 2 I agree with Ch‘in-fung that it is better 
removal, was ‘I‘an-foo, or king ‘Tae, celebrated | not to try to identify this ‘North of the Ho’ 
in the She, and by Mencius, K‘e-san is still the | with any particular site, 3 See on the ‘An- 
name of a dis, in Fung-ts‘éang dep., Shen-se. | nouncement about Drunkenness,’ par. 1. 

By this move the House of Chow brought its | 4 Ch'ing and beih were in the dis. of Heen- 
principal seat nearly 100 miles farther east. | ning. dep. Se-gan. 5 In the pres. dep. of 
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In his 85th year, Ke-leih, duke of Chow, smote the demon hordes of the Western 


tribes.6 The king was hunting between the Ho and the Wei, when he was 
frightened to death by a great thunderstorm. 


is 
\ 
O 


， XXVIII. WAN-TING. 

Note. Wrongly styled T’ae-ting in the Historical Records. His name was T'S. 

In his 1st year, which was ting-ch‘ow (14th of cycle, = B.C. 1,123), when he came 
to the throne, he dwelt in Yin.1 In his 2d year, Ke-leih, duke of Chow, attacked 
the hordes of Yen-king,? and was defeated. In his 3d year, the Yuen-water 
thrice ceased to flow in one day. In his 4th year, Ke-leih attacked the hordes 
of Yu-woo, and subdued them, after which he received the dignity of Pastor and 
Teacher. In his 5th year, Chow built the city of Ch‘ing. In his 7th year, 
Ke-leih attacked the hordes of Ch‘e-hoo, and subdued them. In his 11th year, 
Ke-leih smote the hordes of E-t‘oo, and, having taken their three great chiefs, came 
with them to court to report his victory. The king put Ke-leih to death. 


Note. The king at first appreciated the services of Ke-leih, gave hima libation mace, with 
finvoured spirits of the black millet, and the nine ensigns of distinction as chief of the princes ; 
and after all that, he confined him in the house of restraint, so that Ke-leih died from the trou- 
ble, and gave occasion to the saying that Wan-ting killed him. 


In his 12th year, pheenixes collected on mount Ke. 
Note. This was the Ist year of king Wan of Chow, 
In his 15th year, the king died. 


K'ing-yang, Kan-suh, 6 These ‘demon 
hordes’ are difft. from the people of the ‘demon 
probable in this. The sovereign of the decaying 


F , 5 2 + 

region,’ subdued by Woo-ting. 落 部 落 ， dynasty might, in a sudden fit of jealousy, thus 
a tribe. ; make away with the Head of the rising House, 
r ee 1 = be — _ etl fine As the fact, however, is not elsewhere mentioned , 
urn rom 》 0 . “in- we : 
denies this, and argues that, while his father the friends of the Annals labour a explain 
had moved from the old capital, 'T had con- | away the passage, or to show that it is cor- 
tiuued always in it. 2 The hill of Yen- | rupted. 
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king was in the pres. dis. of Tsing-ld, dep. of 
Yin, Shan-se. 8 There is nothing im- 
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xxix. TE-YIH. 
Note. Named Séen. 


ln his Ist year, which was kang-yin (27th of cycle, = B.c. 1,110), when he came 
to the throne, he dwelt in Yin. In his 3d year, he ordered Nan Chung to oppose 
the hordes of Keun on the west, and to wall the city of Soh-fang. In the summer, in 
the 6th month, there was an earthquake in Chow. In his 9th year, he died. 


xxx. TE-SIN. 

Note. Named Show. This was Chow. He is also called Show-sin. 

In his Ist year, which was he-hae (36th of cycle, = B.c. 1,101), when he came to 
the throne, he dwelt in Yin. He gave appointments to the princes of K‘ew, Chow, 
and Yu. 

Note. The prince of Chow was Ch‘any, chief of the West. 

In his 3d year, a sparrow produced a hawk. Tn his 4th year, he had a great 
hunting in Le.1 He invented the punishment of Roasting.2 In his 5th year, in 
the summer, he built the tower of Nan-tan.8 There was a shower of earth in Poh. 

In his 6th year, the chief of the west offered sacrifice for the first time to his an- 
cestors in Peih.t In his 9th year, the royal forces attacked the State of Soo, 
and brought away Tan-ke as a captive. Zhe king made an apartment for her, with 
walls of carnation stone, and the doors all-adorned with gems. In his 10th year, 
in the summer, in the 6th month, he hunted in the western borders. In his 17th 
year, the chief of the west smote the Teih.5 In the winter, the king made a pleasure 
excursion in K‘e.6 In his 21st year, in the spring, in the 1st month, the princes 
went to Chow to do homage. Pih-e and Shuh-ts‘e? betook themselves to Chow 
from Koo-chuh. In his 22d year, in the winter, he had a great hunting along 


xxx, 1 九 here is read as fff. It was the 4 Ke-leih had been buried 
in Peih. Ch‘in-fung supposes this was a sacri- 
fice at his tomb. 5 These were different 
tribes, occupying the northern regions, west of 
the Ho. 6 ‘The pres. dis. of K‘e, dep. Wel- 
hwuy. 7 Bee the Ana., V., xxii et al. 


name of a State, which was also called 5 
Fie thre in the pres. dep. of Chang-tih, 6, 
three ee here seem to have been the 
2 See on the ixth of the Books 
3 What is called in the Shoo | 
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the Wei. In his 23d year, he imprisoned the chief of the west in Yew-le.8 

In his 29th year, he liberated the chief of the west, who was met by many of the 
princes, and escorted back to Ch‘ing. In his 80th year, in the spring, in the 3d 
month, the chief of the west led the princes to the court with their tributes. In 
his 31st year, the chief of the west began to form a regular army in Peih, with Leu 
Shang as its commander. In his 32d year, there was a conjunction of the five 
planets in Fang. A red crow lighted on the altar to the spirits of the land in Chow. 
The people of Meih invaded Yuen, when the chief of the west led a force against 
Meih.9 In his 33d year, the people of Meih surrendered to the army of Chow, 
and were removed to Ch‘ing. The king granted power to the chief of the west to 
punish and attack offending States on his own discretion. 


Note by Yo. King Wan thus for 9 years received the appointment ef Heaven; and the empire 
was not yet all secured by him at his death. His plenipotent authority to punish and attack, in 
which the will of Heaven might be seen, commenced in this year. 


In his 34th year, the forces of Chow took K‘e and Yu; and then attacked Ts‘ung, 
which surrendered. In the winter, in the 12th month, the hordes of Keun overran 
Chow. In the 35th year, there was a great famine in Chow; when the chief of 
the west removed from Ch‘ing to Fung. In his 36th year, in the spring, in the 
1st month, the princes went to court at Chow, and then they smote the hordes of 
Keun. The chief of the west made his heir-son Fa build Haou. In his 37th 
year, the duke of Chow built an imperial college.9 In his 39th year, the great 
officer Sin-kéah fled to Chow. In his 40th year, the duke of Chow made the 
spirit-tower. ‘Ihe king sent Kaou-kih to seek for gems in Chow.10 In his 41st 


year, in the spring, in the 8d month, Ch‘ang, the chief of the west, died. 


Note. King Wan of Chow was buried in Peih ;一 30 /e west from Fung. 


In his 42d year,—(the Ist year of king Woo of Chow)—F ah chief of the west, received 

the vermilion book from Leu shang.11 A girl changed into a man. In his 
8 In the dis. of T'ang-yin, dep. Chang-tih. | imperial prerogative. See on the She, Pt. 1, 
9 Both Meih and Yuen were in the pres.dep. | Bk. I[L., Ode. ii. 


of P‘ing-léang, Kan-suh. 9 The building 10 There is a story of a tablet of gem belong- 
of a Peeih-yung in Chow was the exercising an | ing to the princes of Chow, which Show coveted, 
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5 43d year, in the spring, he had a grand review. Part of mount K‘aon fell down. 


四 


In his 44th year, Fah smote Le. In his 47th year, the recorder of the Interior, 
Héang Che, fled to Chow. In his 48th year, the E goat 12 was seen. ‘Two suns 
appeared together. In his 51st year, in the winter, in the 11th month, on the 


day mow-tsze (25th of cycle), the army of Chow crossed the ford of Mang; but 
returned. The king imprisoned the viscount of K‘e; and put his relative, Pe-kan, to 
death ; while the viscount of Wei fled away. In his 52d year, which was kang- 
yin (27th of cycle), Chow made its first attack on Yin. In the autumn, the army of 
Chow camped in the plain of Sen, In the winter, in the 12th month, it sacrificed to 
God. The tribes of Yung, Shuh, Kéang, Maou, Wei, Loo, P‘ang, and Puh, followed 
Chow to the attack of Yin.14 


Note. They marched to Hing-k‘ew, the name of which was changed to Hwae. 
From the extinction of Hea by T'ang to Show were 29 kings, and 496 years, 


and wished thus to get for himself. 11 This | was a prodigious thing, ‘a spirit-like animal, 一 
was a book of Counsels, containing the principles | variously described. 13 This was in K‘e 
of Hwang-te, and Chuen-heuh. 12 This | Chow. 14 See on ‘Speech at Muh.’ 
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PART V. 
The dynasty of Chow. 


1. Kina Woo. 


Note. Named Fa, Of old time, Kéang Yuen, the wife of the emperor Kaou-sin, was assisting 
him at a sacrifice in the borders in order to obtain a son, when she saw the footstep of a large ma 
and trod upon it. At the instant she felt after a certain manner, and, becoming pregnant, by an 
by gave birth toa son. Thinking the whole thing unlucky, she threw the child away in a nar- 
row lane, but the goats and cattle avoided it, and did not trample on it. She then placed itin a 
wood, where it was found by a woodcutter. She took it then, and laid it upon the ice, and there a 
large bird came and covered it with one of his wings. Kéang Yuen, surprised by all this, received 
the child at last. and nursed him, giving him the name of ‘ Cust-away.’ 

‘The lower part of the child’s face was largely developed, and his appearance altogether extraor- 
dinary. When he was grown up, he became minister of Agriculture to Yaou, and rendered great 
services to the people. He is known as prince T'seih. His grandson Kung-lew was eminently 
virtuous, so that the princes behaved to him with the same ceremonies as they did to the emperor. 

In the time of Hwang-te, there had been a prophecy, to the effect that ‘the chief of the west 
should become king, in a certain ked-tsze year; that Ch‘ang should lay the foundations of the 
dignity, Fa exercise the judgments necessary to it, and Tan develope its principles.’ In the 13th 
generation, accordingly, from Kung-lew, Ke-leih was born; and in his 10th year, a multitude of 
flying dragons filled the pasture lands of Yin ;一 an emblem of a sage in an inferior position, who 
should in course of time rise to his proper distinction. : 

The wife of Ke-leih was called T-ae-jin, who became pregnant after dreaming that she had 
been with a tall man. Afterwards, when relieving nature, she gave birth to Ch‘ang. This Ch‘ang 
became king Wan of Chow, He had a dragon’s countenance, with a tiger’s shoulders; was 10 
cubits high ; and had 4 nipples on his chest. His grandfather, king T‘ac, said, ‘It will be Ch‘ang, 
in whom our family shall rise to distinction.’ Ke-leih’s eldest brother was ‘I*ae-pih who, knowing 
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that Heaven’s purpose was to be realized in Ch‘ang, went away to Yué, and never returned. His 
next brother, Chung-yang, followed this example ; so that Ke-leih remained to be his father’s heir, 
pg! the succession descended to Ch'ang, who became chief of the West, and made his capital city 
in Fung. 

The wife of king Wan was called T‘ae-sze. She dreamed that in the courtyard of the imperial 
palace there were thorns growing, while her eldest son Fa planted some faze trees about their 
own gate, which changed into a fir, a cypress, a yih, aud a ts8. This dream she told to king 
Wan, who prepared gifts, and led his ministers along with Ia to give thanks for it. 

On the kéa-tsze day, in the last month of autumn, a red bird came to Fung with a writing in its 
beak, which it put down at the door of Chtang. Ch‘ang received it with a reverential obeisance, 
and found the writing to this effect :一 :Ke Ch‘ang is the son of the God of the empyrean. The 
destroyer of Yin is Chow,’ ‘The king was about to go to hunt, when the recorder Péen divined the 
meaniug of this writing, and said :—‘ You will get yreat spoil; but not a bear nor a grisly bear. 
Heaven is sending a Grand-tutor to aid you. My ancestor, the recorder Ch‘ow, divined once for 
Yu about hunting; and then he met with Kaou-yaou,—from an omen like that which has now 
occurred.’ The hunting party went on, and at the water of P*wan-k‘e, there was Leu Shang, 
fishing on the bank. The king descended, hastened to him, and said with a bow, ‘I have been 
hoping to meet with you for seven years, and now I find you here.’ Shang instantly changed his 
name at these words, and answered, ‘I, Hope (the looked for), fished up a semicircular gem with 
this inscription :—*“ Ke has received the appointment of Heaven; Ch‘ang will come and take it up, 
You have fished this up in the Lé, and will have your reward in Ts‘e.”" 

Shang went out one day rambling, when he saw a red man come out from the L5, who gave him 
a writing, with the words:—* As a backbone, you must assist Ch‘ang.’ 

King Wan dreamt that he was clothed with the sun and moon, A pheonix duck sang on mount 
Ke. In the first month of spring, on the 6th day, the five planets had a conjunction in Fang. 
Afterwards a male and female phanix went about Wan’s capital with a writing in their beaks, 
which said:—'The emperor of Yin has no principle, but oppresses and disorders the empire. The 

t decree is removed; Yin cannot enjoy it longer. ‘The powerful spirits of the earth have left 
it; all the spirits are whistled away. ‘The conjunction of the five planets in Fang brightens all 
within the four seas.’ 

When king Wan was dead, his eldest son Fa ruled in his stead. His teeth were one piece of 
bone, and he had a shepherd's eyes, When he was about to attack Chow, and had reached the ford of 
Mang, 800 princes came together, without any previous understanding, all saying, ‘Show may be 
smitten.’ King Woo, however, did not listen to them; but when Show had killed Pe-kan, imprisoned 
the viscount of K‘e, and was abandoned by the viscount of Wei, then he assailed him. When 
he was crossing the river at the ford of Ming, in the middle of the stream, a white fish leaped 
into the king’s boat. The king stooped duwn and took it up. It was 3 cubits long, and under 
its eyes were red lines which formed the characters—'Chow may be smitten.’ The king wrote 
over them the character for ‘dynasty,’ and the words disappeared. After this he burned the fish 
in sacrifice, and announced the event to Heaven. Lo! fire came down from heaven, and rested 
over Wang-uh, gradually floating away into a red bird, with « stalk of grain in ite beak. The 
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grain was in commemoration of the virtue of prince Tseih; the fire was an auspicious response 
from heaven to the burnt-offering of the fish. 

Woo then went eastward and attacked Show, whom he vanquished in the wilderness of Muh. 
His soldiers did not need.to stain their swords with blood, so easi/y did the empire turn to him, 
He invested Leu Shang with the principality of Ts‘e. T hrough the abundance of the virtue of 
Chow, all vegetation was most luxuriant; even the southernwood could supply materials for 
building a palace, and hence we have the name—‘ southeruwood house. When he was possessed 
of the empire, Woo fixed his capital in Haou. 


pad 
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S 
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In his 12th year, which was sin-maou (28th of eycle, = B.c. 1,049), the king led 
the tribes of the west and the princes to attack Yin, and defeated Show in the wi ilder- 
ness of Muh. He took with his own hand Show prisoner in the tower of Nan-tan;? 
and entered into the participation of the bright appointment of Heaven,® setting up, 
to continue the sacrifices to his ancestors, Luh- foo, the son of Show, known as Woo- 
kang. In the summer, in the 4th month, he returned to Fung, and : sacrificed in the 
ancestral temple. He appointed Inspectors of Yin, and went himself on a tour of 
inspection to Kwan.5 He made the music ‘l'a-woo. In his 13th year, the baron 
of Ch‘aou came to make his submission. He presented the captives of Yin in the 
Grand ancestral temple ;6 and afterwards granted great investitures to the princes. 


In the autumn there was a very abundant harvest. In his 14th year, the king 
was unwell, when the duke Wan of Chow prayed for him on an altar-area, and 
made ‘The Metal-bound Coffer.’7 In his 15th year, the prince of Suhshin came 


to make his submission. He made his first tour of inspection to the mountains of 
the four quarters, and made an announcement to the cities of Me.8 In the winter, he 
removed the nine tripods to Loh, In his 16th year, the viscount of Ke came to 
do homage. In the autumn, the royal forces extinguished P‘oo-koo, In his 
17th yenr, he appointed his heir-gon Sung in the eustern palace to be his successor, 
In the winter, in the 12th month, he died, being 94 years old. 


1, 1 Reckoning from the 42d year of Show, | or ‘setting’ up of Show's son is to be understood 
when Woo succeeded his father, as duke of | only as I have indicated. ‘There was no par- 


Chow, 2 et . Seetheacct, of Show’s | ticipation of the empire with him, as the 分 
death in the note on par. 1 of “The Successful ，preceding seems to make Biot suppose. 5 See 
Completion of the War.’ 3 Itis diffi. to | the note on par. 12 of ‘The Metal-bound Coffer.” 


translate Ap 天 之 Hy. I take 明 = 明 | 6 That is, he presented the left ears which 
Ln 2 we, had been cut off. See the She, Pt IIL, Bk. I. 
Cpe Some take Vin as by mistake for 5a. i but 


Li 1 b t Fi nicl Ode vii. & 7 See the Shoo Pt. V., Bk. VIL. 
have brought out the same meaning which | 8SThis was “The Announcement about Drunken- 
that would give. The text will not allow the 


has ness ;’ but see, in the notes on that Bk. of the 
i ‘ u =| a - > ‘ 
meaning of—‘ before day-break ' ( 天 fit 未 Shoo, the controversies about the date and the 


明 )，whicl Wan-tsing gives, 4 ‘The 二 author, 沫 f= ye FAS. 
114] 
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um. Kina CHING。 

Note, Named Sung! 

Tn his Ist year, which was ting-yer (84th of cycle, = B.c. 1,043), in the spring, 
in the 1st month, when he came to the throne, he ordered the prime minister, duke 
Win of Chow, to take the leadership of all the officers. On the day kang-woo (7th 
of cycle), the duke of Chow made an announcement to the princes at the great gate.t 
In the summer, in the 6th month, they buried king Woo in Peih. In the autumn, 
the king assumed the covering for the head.2 Woo-king with the people of Yin 
rebelled. Duke Win of Chow left the court to reside in the east.3 In his 2d 
year, the people of Yen and of Seu, with the hordes of the Hwae, entered Pei4 with 
the standard of rebellion, In the autumn, there was a great storm of thunder and 
lightning, with wind, when the king met the duke of Chow in the borders; and 
immediately after, they smote Yin. In the 3d year, the king’s armies extin- 
guished Yin; Woo-king Luh-foo was put to death; the people of Yin were removed 
to Wei;5 Yen was forthwith invaded ; and P‘oo-koo was extinguished.6 


Note. Koo was aiding in the rebellion of the four kingdoms; and therefore the duke of Chow 
extinguished it. 


In his 4th year, in the spring, in the 1st month, he first gave audience to the 
princes in his father’s temple. In the summer, in the 4th month, he first tasted the 


Jirst fruits of the wheat.7 The army smote the hordes of the Hwae, and then entered 


Yen. In his 5th year, in the spring, in the 1st month, the king was in Yen, and 
removed its ruler to P‘oo-koo. In the summer, in the 5th month, he came from Yen, 
and removed the people of Yin to the city of Loh; and thereon proceeded to build 


Ching-chow. In his Gth year, he made a grand hunting expedition on the south 
of mount K‘e. In his 7th year, the duke of Chow restored the government to the 


un, 2 The ‘great gate’ was on the left of the | 14 years old. His !eapping—the acknowledge- 
5th or last of the principal gates of the palace. | ment of him as king. 3 See on ‘The Metal- 
The duke would harangue the nobles in the | bound Coffer, ‘pp. 12, 18 4 The portion of 
usual place of ‘ Audience of govt,’ 2 元 一 3 。 9 


Yin, ruled by the king's uncle, Ch‘oo, 5 
, ‘the head,’ ‘The dress for the head’=the | Sce on the 9th of the Books of Chow. 6 This 
rap. King Ching was now, it is generally said, | was said to be done in the last reign. 7 See 
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king. In the spring, in the 2d month, the king went to Fung. In the 3d month, 


duke K‘ang of Shaou went to Loh, to measure the ground for the city. On the day 
hiah-tsze (1st of cycle), the duke Win of Chow made an announcement to the 
numerous officers in Ching-chow; and thereon they walled the eastern capital. The 
king then went to it, and the princes came to do him homage: In the winter, he 
returned from it, and appointed anew a shrine to Kaou-yu.8 In his 8th year, in 
the spring, in the Ist month, he first took his position as imperial host, and adminis- 
tered the government for himself. He gave orders to K‘in-foo, prince of Loo, and 
K‘eih, prince of T’s‘e, to remove the multitudes of Yin to Loo. Ke made the panto- 
mimic dance, called Séang. In the winter, in the 10th month, his forces extinguished 
the State of T’ang,9 and removed its people to Too.10 In his 9th year, in the 
spring, in the Ist month, he had a great sacrificial service in the grand ancestral 
temple, wher he first used the choh.!! The chief of Suh-shin came to do homage, 
when the king employed the baron of Yung to convey his Charge to him.12 In 
his 10th year, he appointed his brother Yu of T‘ang to be head of all the Princes.13 
The chief of Yueh-chang 14 appeared to do homage. The duke of Chow left the court, 
and resided in Fung. In the 11th year, in the spring, in the Ist month, the king 
went to Fung. His brother of ‘Tang presented a stalk of fine grain, and was rd 
to convey it to the duke Wan of Chow. ‘The king appointed duke P‘ing of Chow to 
govern the eastern capital.15 

Note by Y%. This duke P‘ing of Chow is Keun-ch‘in, the son of the duke of Chow, and younger 
brother of Pil-k-in. . 

In his 12th year, the king’s forces and those of Yen walled Han ;16 and the kin 
gave a Charge to the prince of Han, In his 13th year, the king’s forces assemblec 
with those of the princes of Ts'e and Loo, and smote the hordes of the Jung. In the 
summer, in the (中 month, the prince of Loo offered the grand imperial sacrifice in 
the temple of the duke of Chow. In his 14th year, the forces of Ts‘e invested 
the city of K‘euh,!7 and subdued it. In the winter, the announcement was made of 
the completion of Loh. In his 18th year, in the spring, in the 1st month, the 
king went to Loh, and settled the pluce of the tripods there. Phaenixes made their 
appearance, and a sacrifice was offered near the Ho. 


on the Le Ke, Bk. IV., Pt. iii., p. 17. 


8 See | difficulty in fixing the meaning of this sentence, 
on the 15th year of Tsoo-yih. 


9 Occupied | 


-by descendants of Yaou ;一 in the pres. dis. of | 


Yih-shing, dep. Psing-yang. 10 In the dis. | 
of Ch‘ang-gan, dep. Se-gan. 11 The ché | 
was asong, with music, made by the duke of 
Chow, and used at a certain part of the service. 
Aj=y 一 四 外 12 See the Pref. to the | 
Shoo, 56th Notice, 13 There is no end of 
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14 See the Introductory note to the xxist 
of the Books of Chow. 15 That is—‘ap- 
pointed him who was subsequently duke Pring 
of Chow.’ The duke of Chow was not yet dead. 

16 Prob. in the pres. dis of Koo-ngan, dep. of 
Shun-t‘éen. Not far from Yen. 17 A place 
of an castern tribe, in the pres. dep. of Tung- 
laces =: 18 Seeon the xxth of the Books of Clow. 
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Note. When king Woo died, king Ching was still young ; and Tan, duke of Chow, acted as regent 
for 7 years. He made the institutions and music of the dynasty. Spirit-like birds and phenixes 
appeared ; and the mysterious bean grew up. After this he went with king Ching to view the 
Ho and the L6. Having dropt a gem into the water, and finished all the ceremonies, the king 
retired and waited till the day declined. ‘Then rays of glory came out, and shrouded all the Io; 
and green clouds came floating in the sky. A green dragon came to the altar, carrying in his 
mouth a dark-coloured shell, with a figure on it, which he se on the altar, and went away, 
They did in the same way at the Lé, and the same things happened. On the shell in red lines 
were characters, which the duke of Chow copied in the current forms of the age. When his 
writing was finished, the tortoise dropped the shell, and went away. The writing was all about 
the rise and fall in the fortunes of the empire down to the dynasties of Ts‘in and Han. K‘e-lins 
wandered in the parks; phenixes flew about in the courtyards; king Ching took a lute, and 
sang :一 

‘The phonixes fly 
All around my hall. 
What virtue have I 
So spirits to call? 
‘From the former kings 
‘This influence comes ; 
Theirs the joy that rings 
In the people’s homes,’ 

In his 19th year, the king made a tour of inspection to the how and teen domains, 
and to the four mountains, the duke K‘ang of Shaou being in attendance on him. 
When he returned to Tsung-chow, he settled the various orders of officers,!8 and 
degraded the prince of Fung.19 In his 21st year, he removed the representations 
of the penal laws.20 The duke Wan of Chow died in Fung. In his 22d year, 
he buried duke Wan in Peih. In his 24th year, the chief of Yu-yueh came to 
make his submission.21 : In his 25th year, e king held a great assembly of the 
princes in the eastern capital, when the wild tribes of the four quarters came to make 
their submission. In the winter, in the 10th month, he returned from the eastern 
capital, and performed a great service in the grand ancestral temple. In his 30th 
year, the hordes of Le came to make their submission. 


Note by Ys. The hordes of Le belonged to mount Le. They had been smitten by the chief of 
Lin, who announced the event to king Ching. : 


19 It is said that when king Woo occupied | offices generally. Ching thought the people were 


Haou as his capital, he granted Fung as the 
— e of one of his younger brothers, whom 

hing degraded for drunkenness. 20 Such 
re were hung up before one of the 
palace yates, and perhaps the gates of public 
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now so accustomed to the rule of Chow, and 
acquainted with the laws, that they did not 
need the lessons of such figures and desecrip- 
tions. 21 ‘The rulers of Yue, called Yu-yué 
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In his 33d year, the king rambled in Kenen-o,22 with duke K‘ang of Shaou in at- 
tendance, and then returned to T'sung-chow. He ordered his heir-son Ch‘aou to go 
to Fang 28 to bring home his bride. K‘e, the baron of Fang, escorted her to Tsung- 
chow. In his 34th year, it rained gold in Héen-yang.?+ 

Note by Ys. It rained gold in Héen-yang; and in 3 years, the empire sustained a great loss. 

In his 37th year, in the summer, in the 4th month, on the day yik-ch‘ow (2d of 
cycle), the king died. 


1. King K‘ana. 
Note. Named Ch‘aou. 


In his 1st year, which was heah-seuh (11th of eycle,=n.c. 1,006), in the spring, 
in the 1st month, when he came to the throne, he ordered the prime minister, duke 
K‘ang of Shaon, to take the leadership of all the officers. The princes did homage 
in the palace of Fung. In his 3d year, he fixed the songs for the different musical 
performances. The period of mourning: being over, he offered the imperial sacrifice to 
his predecessor.2. He renewed the admonitions to the officers of agriculture,3 and 
announced them in the ancestral temple. In his 6th year, duke T‘ae of Ts‘e 
died.4 In his 9th year, the prince of T‘ang removed to Tsin,5 and made a palace 
in a beautiful style. The king sent and reproved him. In his 12th year, in the 
summer, in the 6th month, on the jin-shin day (9th of cycle), the king went to Fung, 
and gave his Charge to the duke of Peih.6 In the autumn, duke E of Maou died. 

In his 16th year, he give a?Charge to K‘eih, the duke of Ts‘e. He went south 
on a tour of inspection, as far as mount Loo of Kew-keang. In his 19th year, 
K‘in-foo, prince of Loo, died. In his 2Ist year, the prince of Loo made 
a palace, with the sentry lofts above the gates covered with rushes. In his 


CF. or FA 越 ) were descendants of Yu 
the Great. The capital was on the north of 
Hwuy-k'e. 22 Sce on the She, Pt. I1I., Bk. 
IL, Ode. viii. 23 ‘The pres. dis. of Fang, 
dep. Yun-yang, Hoo-pib. Here, it is said, 
Shun placed Choo, the son of Yaou, 24 A 
dis. of dep. Se-ngan. Here Ke-leih had at one 
time his capital. 


au. 1 The duke of Chow had made the music; 
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king K‘ang now fixed the songs for different 
pieces. 2 That is, he made all the necessary 
changes connected with the introduction of his 
father’s shrine into the temple, and sacrificed to 
him, 3 Supposed to be in 3d of the 2d Bk. of 
the Praise-sungs of Chow. 4 It would appear 
from ‘The Testamentary Charge,” par. 10, that 
he was dead before this. 5 This change of 
site was not great. 6 See the xxivth of the 
Books of Chow. 7 Here the battle about the 
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44th year, duke K‘ang of Shaou died. In his 26th year, in the autumn, in the 
9th month, on the day ke-wei (56th of cycle), the king died. 


4 
# 
部 
E 


iv. Kina Cu‘aov. 
Note. Named Héa. 


In his Ist year, which was hang-tsze (37th of cycle,=B.c. 989), in the spring, in 


“the 1st month, when the king came to the throne, he restored the practice of suspend- 
2 ing the representations of the penal laws. In his 6th year, he gave a Charge to 


the baron of Seun. In the winter, in the 12th month, peach trees and plum trees 
were in flower. In his 14th year, in the summer, in the 4th month, the regular 
stars were invisible. In the autumn, in the 7th month, the people of Loo killed 
their ruler Tsae. In his 16th year, the hing attacked Ts‘oo; and, in crossing 
the Han, met with a large rhinoceros. In his 19th year, in the spring, a comet 


‘appeared in the space Tsze-mei.2 The duke of Tse 3 and the baron of Sin followed 


the king against Ts‘oo. The heavens were dark and tempestuous. Pheasants and 
hares were terrified. The king’s six armies perished in the Han. The king died. 


v. King Mun. 
Note. Named Mwan, 


In his Ist year, which was ke-wei (56th of cycle, = B.c. 961), in the spring, in the 
1st month, after he came to the throne, he built the palace of Ch‘aou, and gave a 
Charge to Yu-mei, the baron of Sin. In the winter, in the 10th month, he built the 
palace of Che in Nan-ch‘ing.? 

Note. From king Woo to Muh, the empire was possessed 100 years. From Muh downwards 
the capital was in Se-ch‘ing. 


‘Nine Keang’ is fought over again. See on v. 1 This palace is supposed to have been 
“The Tribute of Yu.’ somehow in commemoration of his father, king 


tv. 1 In dis. of E-she, dep. P‘oo-chow, Shan- | Ch‘aou. The baron of Sin is represented in 
8e. 2 Including the stars about the north | some accounts as having rescued him from the 
pole. 3 In Chting Chow, dep. K‘ae-fung. 了 hough he di 8 f th 
Its chiefs were of the family of the duke of | Han，though he died in consequence of the 
Chow. 4 In the dis. Chtang-tsze, dep. Loo- fright and injuries received. 2 In Hwa 
ngan, Shan-se. Chow, dep. ‘I‘ung-chow, Shen-se. 3 In the 
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In the 6th year, Tan, the viscount of Seu,3 came to do homage, when the title of 
baron was conferred on him. In his 8th year, the chief of the northern ‘Tang 
came to do homage, and presented a very swift mare, which produced the famous 
Luh-urh.4 In his 9th year, he built the Spring palace. 


ipsa 
OSH 
be 
GO 


Note. The king resided in the spring palace, and that of Ch‘ing. 

In his 11th year, he gave additional distinction and a Charge to Mow-foo, duke of 
Tse, the prime minister. In his 12th year, Pan, duke of Maou, Le, duke of 
Kung,5 and Koo, duke of Fung, led their forces, in attendance on the king, against 
the hordes of the K‘euen. In the winter, in the 10th month, the king”being on a tour, 
of inspection in the north, punished those hordes. In his 13th year, the duke of 
Tse ‘attended the king with his forces on an expedition to the west, when they en- 
camped in Yang.6 In the autumn, in the 7th month, the hordes of the west came to 
make their submission. The hordes of Seu invaded Loh. In the winter, Ts‘aou-foo 
drove the king in triwnph into Tsung-chow. Tn his 14th vear, he led the viscount 
of Ts'oo against the hordes of Seu, and subdued them. In the summer, in the 4th 
month, he hunted in Keun-k‘ew. In the 5th month, he made the palace of Fan. In_ 
autumn, in the 9th month, the people of Teih invaded Peih. In the winter, there 
was a grand hunting in the marsh of P‘ing.8 He built Foo-laou.9 In his 15th 
year, in the spring, in the 1st month, the chief of Lew-keun came to make his submis- 
sion. The king made the tower of Chung-peih. In the winter, he surveyed the Salt 
marsh,11 

Note. One copy has here :—‘The king went to Ngan-yih, and viewed the Salt pond.’ This is 
wrong. 


In his 16th year, Kew, prince of Hoh, died. The king gave a Charge to Ts'aou- 


foo, and invested him with Chaou.!2 In his 17th year, he went on a punitive 
expedition to mount Keun-lun; and saw the western Wang-moo. That year the chief 
pres. dep. of Seu-chow, Keang-soo. 4 King * Ts‘in, famous for his skilful and rapid driv- 
Muh was famous for his horses ; he had several, | 128+ 8 Probably in dis. of Hea-yib, dep. 
i : Kwei-tih. It was near the capital of the early 
Spurn the earth,” ‘Mount the clouds,’ &c. “| kings of Hea. 9 That is ‘Tigers’ Hold,’ 

5 Should probably be Tsing (Fp). in dis. of Ke-shwuy, dep. K‘ao-fung. Muh kept 
Undetermined. Some say it was in eae: tigers here. 10 That is of ‘storied peth 
ait 加 eins.’ 11 Supposed to be in the very dis- 

others, in Ts‘in ; others far beyond, 3,000 /e from | tant west. Biot says:—‘The great lake of the 





Ts ung-chow, 7 An ancestor of the House | country of Cashgar.’ 12 Dis. of Chaou- 
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of Wang-moo came to court, and was lodged in the palace of Ch‘aou. In the autumn, 


in the 8th month, certain hordes were removed to 'I‘ae-yuen. 

Note. The king, in his expeditions to the north, travelled over the country of the Moving Sands, 
for 1,000 le and that of ‘Heaps of Feathers, for 1,000/e. ‘Then he subdued the hordes of tho 
K‘euen, and returned to the east, with their five kings as captives. Westwards, he pushed his 
expeditions to where the green birds cast their feathers (the hill of San-wei). On these expedi- 
tions he travelled over 190,000 /e. 

In his 18th year, in the spring, in the 1st month, he dwelt in the palace of Che, 


where the princes came and did homage. In his 21st year, duke Win of Tse 


died. In his 24th year, he ordered Jung-foo, the recorder of the Left, to make a 
Record.!3 In his 35th year, the people of King entered Seu, when Ts‘éen, baron 
of Maou, led his forces, and defeated them near the Tse.!4 In his 37th year, the 


king raised a great force of nine hosts, and proceeded eastward to Kéw-keang, where 
he crossed the water on a bridge of tortoises and iguanadons piled up.15 After this, 
he smote the people of Yué as far as Yu. The people of King came with tribute. 

In his 39th year, he assembled the princes at mount T‘oo, In his 45th year, 
Pe, prince of Loo, died. In his 51st year, he made the code of Leu on Punish- 
ments, and gave a Charge to the prince of P‘oo in Fung.16 In his 59th year, he 
died in the palace of Che. 

vi. Kina Kuna. 


Note. Named E. 


His Ist year was kéah-yin (51st of cycle, = n.c. 906), when he came to the 
throne. In his 4th year, the royal forces extinguished Meih. In his 9th 
year, in the spring, in the 1st month, on the day ting-hae (24th of cycle), the king 
made Léang, the recorder of the Interior, convey a Charge to Ts‘éen, baron of Maou. 

In his 12th year, the king died. 
shing, dep. P‘ing-yang. 13 It is understood | wanderings, and extravagance, 


that this Record was a history of the rise and | he Tri a " 涉 - 济 
fall of dynasties and States, down to the com- | See the Tribute of Yu, Pt. ii. p. 10. 15 Hang 


mencement of the Chow dyn. King Muh had | makes this ont to be only a bridge of boats 
come to himself, and was ashanvd of his wars, 16. See the 27th of the Books of Chow. 
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vu. Kine E, 
Note. Named Kéen, 

In his Ist year, which was ping-yin (3d of cycle, = B.c. 894), when he came to 
the throne, there were two sunrisings in Ch‘ing. In his 7th year, the hordes 
of the west invaded Haou. In his 13th year, the people of Teih invaded K‘e. 

In his 16th year, the king removed from Tsung-chow to Hwae-lel In his 
17th year, Chih, the duke Le of Loo, died. In his 21st year, the duke of K‘woh 
led his forces north, against the hordes of the K‘euen, by whom he was defeated and 
put to flight. In his 25th year, the king died. 

Note. The movements of king E were without proper regulation ; the orders of his government 


were ill-timed; the holder of the time-jar did not attend to his duty :一 and the consequence was 
that the princes began to lose their virtue. 


vu. King Heaov. 


Note. 


Named Peih-fang. 


In his 1st year, which was sin-maou (28th of cycle,=B.c. 869), in the spring, in 
the Ist month, when he came to the throne, he ordered the prince of Shin! to smite the 
hordes of the west. In his 3d year, the hordes of the west came, and presented 
horses. In his 7th year, there were great rain and lightnings about the Kéang 
and the Han; and oxen and horses died. 


Note. In this year king Le was born. 


In his 8th year, they made pasture grounds for the first time of the country about 
the Keen and the Wei.? In his 9th year, the king died. 


one of Muh to Ch‘ing, we are to understand 
anything like a transference of the capital. 

vu. 1 In dis. of Nan-yang, dep. Nan-yang, 
Ho-nan. 2 Fei-tsze, of the House of Ts'iny 
fe employed to look after the king's horses 
eres 


yi. 1 Given as in the dis. of Hing-p‘ing, 
dep, Se-ngan (Biot). Hang Ch‘in-fung contends 
this was a different place, and that the site is 
not known. He strongly repudiates the idea 
that in the movement of king E, or the previous 
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His 1st year was hang-tsze (37th of cycle, 一 B.C. 860), when he came to the 
throne. In his 2d year, the people of Shuh! and the people of Leu2 came to pre- 
sent carnation and other gems, Zhe hing performed a service of homage to the Ho, 
using the large mace.3 In his 3d year, he assembled the princes, and boiled duke 
Gae of Ts'e in a tripod.t In his 6th year, when hunting in the forest of Shay,5 he 
captured a rhinoceros, and carried it home. In his 7th year, the duke of Kwoh led 
his forces, and smote the hordes of ‘I'tae-yuen as far as Yu-ts‘euen, capturing 1,000 
horses. In the winter, there was a storm of hail as large as whetstones. Héung-k‘eu, 
the viseount of Ts'oo, smote the country of Yung 6 as far as Goh.7 In his 8th year, 
the king was ill, when the princes prayed to the hills and streams. The king died. 


Named Sée. 


x. Kina Le. 


Note. Named Hoo. 
also king Fun. 


He dwelt at Che, where there is the [Fun-water, and hence he is styled 


In his Ist year, which was mow-shin (45th of cycle, = B.c. 852), when he came to 
the throne, he built the palace of E,! and gave a Charge to the prime minister Loh, 
the duke E of Yung.2 The people of T's‘oo presented tortoise and other shells, In 
his 3d year, the hordes of Hwae invaded Loh, when the king ordered Ch‘ang-foo, 
duke of Kwoh, to act against them, which he did without effect. Shan, the duke Héen 
of Ts’e, died. In his 6th year, Yen, viscount of Ts‘oo, died. In his 8th 
year, he began the watch for any who reviled him.3 Léang-foo, 'the baron of Juy,# 


cautioned all the officers in the court. 


1x. 1 Dep. of Ching-too, Sze-ch‘uen. 2 
In the pres. dis. of Sin-ts‘ae, dep. Joo-ning, 
Hfo-nan. 3 See under the Ist year of the 
emp. Mang of the Hea dynasty. I know not 
whether this service was connected with the 
— of the people of Leu and Shuh, or not. 

See the history of the House of Ts‘e 


Gig {lt 3 Bes in the Historical Records, 
153] 


In his 11th year, the hordes of the west 


5 Hang would change mt into 杜 - 


dis. Chuh-san, dep. Yun-yang, Hoo-pih. 


6In 
7 In 


| dis. of Woo-ch‘ang. 


x. 1 Asking Muh built a palace after the 
name of his father, king Ch‘aou. 2 Yung 
inust be the name of a principality. ‘The dict., 
however, says nothing of this on the character. 

3 Acc, to the Chow Jvuo, the king employed 
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penetrated to K‘euen-k‘ew. In his 12th year, the king became a fugitive, and 
fled to Che.5 The people surrounded the palace; and having seized the son of duke 
Muh of Shaou, they put him to death.6 In his 13th yo the king was in Che; 
and Ho, baron of Kung, administered the imperial duties. 
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H 
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六 
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Note. This is styled the period of Kung-ho, 

In his 14th year, the hordes of the Yen-yun8 overran the western border of Tsung- 
chow. Duke Muh of Shaou led his forces in pursuit of the southern hordes of King 
as far as the Loh.9 In his 16th year, prince Woo of Ts‘ae died; and also Yung, 
the viscount of Ts‘oo. In his 19th year, the baron E of Ts'aou died. la 
his 22d year, there was a great drought; and duke Yew of Ch‘in died. In his 23d 
year, the drought continued; and duke He of Sung died. In his 24th year, the 
drought continued; and duke Woo of K‘e died. In his 25th year, still the 
drought. Yen, viscount of 'I's‘oo, died. In his 26th year, there was still the 
drought, when the king died in Che. The dukes, Ting of Chow and Muh of Shaou, 
then raised his eldest son Tsing to the throne; Ho, baron of Kung, returned to his 
State; and there was a great rain. 


Note. The great drought had continued so long. that all huts were burned up. When king 
Fun died, they consulted by the tortoise-shell the spirit of the sun, and were answered that Le 
had been done to death by some monstrous thing. When the dukes of Chow and Shaou had 
raised his oldest son Tsing to the throne, Ho of Kung returned to his State. He was a man of 
the greatest virtue. Honours did not make him overmuck glad, nor did neglect move him to anger. 
He afterwards sought his own ease and pleasure in retirement on the top of mount Kung. 


x1. Kina Seven. 
Note. Named Tsing. 
In his 1st year, which was keah-seuh (11th of cycle, = B.c. 826), in the spring, in 
the first month, he came to the throne, when the dukes, Ting of Chow and Muh of 





a diviner or magician in this work. 4 In | only one regent, however, as these Annals say, 
dis. of Chaou-yih, dep, Se-ngan. 5 In dis. | the more common accounts make out two, Kung 
of Fun-se, dep. P-ing-yang. 6 The kings | and Ho, the dukes of Chow and Shaou. 8 
gon was hidden in the duke of Shaou’s house, | These were afterwards known as the Héung- 
who gave up his own son instead of him. noo, 9 If this be the Lé river, or the State so 


7 This is a sure epoch, acknowledged by all 
Chinese chronologists. Instead of there being 
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called near it, we must suppose that the hordes 
of ‘T's‘oo had come far north on an invading raid. 
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Shaou, assisted in the government. He restored the field levies.1 He made chariots 
of war. Prince Hwuy of Yen died. In his 2d year, he gave a Charge to Hwang- 
foo, the Grand-tutor; and one to Hew- foo, the Master of the Hives Duke Shin of on 
died. Soo, a younger son of the House of T's‘aou, murdered his prince, Kéang, the 
baron Yew. In his 8d year, the king ordered the great officer Chung to attack 
the hordes of the west. Show, the duke Woo of Ts‘e, died. In his 4th year, 
the king ordered Kwei-foo to go to Han, after which the prince of Han came to court. 

In his 5th year, in the summer, in the 6th month, Yin Keih-foo led his forces, and 
smote the Yen-yun, as far as T‘ae-yuen.3 In the autumn, in the 8th month, Fang 
Shuh led his forces, and smote the southern hordes of King.t In his 6th year, 
the duke Muh of Shaou led his forces against the hordes of the Hwae. The king 
led his forces against the hordes of Seu, having Hwang-foo and Hew-foo in atten- 
dance on him, when he camped on the Hwae. When he returned from the expedition, 
he gave a Charge to duke Muh of Shaou. The hordes of the west killed Chung of 
Ts‘in, Seang, viscount of Ts‘oo, died. In his 7th year, the king gave a Charge 
to the baron of Shin. The king ordered Chung Shan-foo, prince of Fan, to wall 
Ts‘e.5 In his 8th year, the king first completed the apartments of’ one his palaces, 
Duke Woo of Loo came to court, when the king appointed his heir-son He to succeed 
to the principality. In his 9th year, the king assembled the princes in the eastern 
capital, after which they hunted in Foo,7 In his 12th year, duke Woo of Loo 
died. The people of Ts‘e murdered their ruler, Woo-ke, known as duke Le, and 
appointed his son Ch‘h in his room. In his 15th year, prince Le of Wei died. 
The king gave a Charge to duke Win of Kwoh. In his 16th year, Tsin removed 
its capital to Keang.8 In his 18th year, prince E of Tse died. In his 21st 
year, Pih-yu, of the ducal House of Loo, murdered his prince He, known as duke E. 
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x1. 1 These were charges for military ser- | III., Ode vi. Fan was in the dis. of Tse-yuen, 
eae oot ~ + orkid = ba rie dep. Hwae-k‘ing. We are to understand the 
They had been neglected during the exile of the | . r a ye ss b 
lest bine 2 This coming of the prince of | metropolis of Tse, 6 考 ror 成 to finish. 
Han to court is celebrated in the She, Pt. IIL, | What apartments are intended, it is impossible 
Bk. III., Ode vii. Mention is made of Kwei-foo. | to say. They may have been, as many suppose, 

3 This expedition is celebrated in the She, | those of a palace in honour of his father. 7 
Pt. II., Bk. IL, Ode iii. 4 See the She, Pt. IL, | See the She, Pt. IL. Bk. ITI, Ode v. 8 On 
Bk. ILL, Ode iv. 5 See the She, Pt. IIL, Bk. the north of the dis. of T'ae-p‘ing, dep. P‘ing- 
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In his 22d year, the king gave his Charge to To-foo, a scion of the royal House, 
to reside at Loh.? Tn his 24th year, Ch‘ih, the duke Wan of Ts‘e, died. In 
his 25th year, there was a great drought, when the king prayed at the border altars 
and in the ancestral temple; and there was rain. In his 27th year, Kéen, the 


duke Hwuy of Sung, died. In his 28th year, Seun, viscount of T's‘oo, died. 


In his 29th year, the king for the first time neglected the setting an example of 
husbandry in his thousand acres field. In his 80th year, hares appeared gam- 
bolling in the capital Haou. In his 32d year, the royal forces attacked Loo, 
and put Pih-yu to death ; and the king invested Ch‘ing, known as duke Heaon, with 
the principality, in the palace of E. Heaou, the.duke He of Ch‘in, died. A horse 
changed into a man. In his 33d year, the duke ( ‘hing of T’s‘e died. The royal 
forces attacked the hordes of Tiae-vuen without suecess, In his 37th year, a 
horse changed into u fox. ~The prince He of Yen died. Goh, the viscount of Ts'oo， 
died. In his 88th year, Ls royal forces and prince Muh of Tsin proceeded 
against the hordes of the Tieaou and the Pun, when they were defeated and put to 
fliht. In his 39th year, the royal forees attacked the Kéang hordes, and 
were defeated, and put to flight in a battle in Ts‘éen-mow.12 In his 40th year, 
he numbered the people in tT ae-yuen.!3 ‘The western hordes destroyed the city of 
Kéang.14 The people of Tsin deteated some northern hordes in Fun-sih.15 In 
his 41st year, his forces were defeated in Shin. In his 43d year, he put to death 
the great officer Too Pih, whose son Sih-shuh then fled to T'sin. Fei-sang, the prince 
Muh of Tsin, died, when his brother Seang-shuh usurped the principality, and the 
heir-son K‘ew fled. His 44th year was ting-sze, the Ist year of Shang-shuh of Tsin。 

In his 46th year, the king died. 


yang, between it and the small dep. of Kéang. | explained. 11 Hang Chiin-fang thinks that 
The old capital Yih was also in dep. of Pting- | 'T-éaou and Pun were the surnames of the wild 
yang. 9 'To-foo was a younger son of king | | tribes spoken of. Those who make them the 
Le, and a brother of king Seuen. 10 Ina | names of places entirely fail in identifying Pun. 
field of 1,000 acres, the emperor turned up a 12 This seems to have been in the dis. of Gé- 


furrow in the spring, to set the people an ex- | yang, dep. P‘ing-yang. he Kéang hordes, said 
ample of husbandry; the princes did the same | to be descended from Yaou's principal minister, 
in one of 100 acres. From a passage in the | ‘the Four Mountains,’ were numerous and pow- 


Chow Joo, we are led to suppose that Seuen had | erful. 13 ‘This ‘I‘ae-yuen was in dis. King- 
neglected this practice from the beginning of | yang, dep. Se-ngan. 14 In the dis, Paou-ke, 
hia reign. ‘The Annals here give us a different dep, Fung-ts‘éang. 15 In dis. of K*euh-yuh, 


impression, ‘The phrase Th 田 is variously dep. Pting-vang. 
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XII. Kina Yew. 
Note. 


Named Néé, 

His Ist year was hang-shin (57th of evcle,=B.c. 780), when he came to the throne. 
K‘ew, the heir son of Tsin, returned thither, and slew Shang-shuh. The people 
then raised him to the government ;—he is known as prince Wan. The king gave a 
Charge to Yin Hwang-foo, the Grand-tutor. In his 2d year,—sin-yew, the 1st year 
of prince Wan of Tsin, 一 the King, Wei, and Loh, all became dry. A part of mount 
Ke fell down. The hing began to increase the taxes, Prince Wan of Tin, with 
To-foo, of the royal House, attacked, Tsang, and subdued it. After this Zo-foo took 
up his residence on the hill of Ch‘ing-foo. He was duke Hwan of Ch‘ing.! In 
his 3d year, the king became enamoured with his concubine Paou-sze. In the winter, 
there was great thunder and lightning. In his 4th year, the people of Ts‘in 
smote the western hordes. In the summer, in the 6th month, there fell hoar-frost. 
The duke E of Chi‘in died. In his 5th year, his heir-son, E-k‘ew, fled from the 
court to Shin. Hwang-foo prepared another capital in Heang.? In his 6th year, 
the king ordered Pih-sze with the royal forces to attack the hordes of Luh-tse,3 but 
they were defeated and put to flight. The western hordes destroyed K‘ae. In the 
winter, in the 10th month, on the day sin-maou, there was an eclipse of the sun. 

In his 7th year, the people of Kwoh extinguished Ts‘éaou.t In his 8th year, 
the king gave an additional dignity to To-foo, baron of Ch‘ing, his minister of In- 
struction. He made Pih-fuh, the son of Paou-sze, his heir apparent. In his 9th 
year, the prince of Shin sent an embassy to the western hordes, and to T’sang, and 


entered into an engagement with them. 


In his 10th year, in the spring, 


he made a solemn agreement with the princes in the grand apartment of the ances- 


tral temple. 
were in fruit. 


xu. 1 To-foo, mentioned here, was a younger 
brother of king Seuen，by whom he had been 
invested with the principality of Ch‘ing. He 
wished to appropriate the State of Tsing, which 
was afterwards done by one of his successors. 
That State was at this time only subdued. | 


157 


In the autumn, in the 9th month, the peach trees and almond trees 
The king led his army against Shin. 


In the 11th year, in the 


Where Ch‘ing-foo was, is not exactly known. 

2 As if anticipating the capture, which took 
place ere long, of the existing capital ; but where 
this Hleang was is much debated. 3 These 
belonged to the Keang tribes. 4 ? In Shen 
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spring, in the Ist month, the sun and moon had haloes. The people of Shin, of 
Tsing, and the hordes of the K‘euen, entered Tsung-chowy and murdered the king and 
duke Hwan of Ch‘ing. The chief’ of the K‘euen killed the king’s son, Pih-fub, 
and took Paou-sze as his captive. The princes of Shin and Loo, with the nan of 
Heu and the young lord of Ch‘ing, raised E-k‘ew, who was in Shin, to the throne; 
but Han, duke of Kwoh, declared another son of Yew, named Yu-chin, who was in 
Hwuy, to be king. 

Note. This last is known as king Hwny. There were thus two kings at the same time.—When 
king Woo made an end of Yin, the year was in £ang-yin. ‘l'wenty-four years after, in the year 
kéd-yin, the vases were finally placed in the city of Lé. From that time to king Yew, were 257 
years ;—giving us in all 281 years. From sin-maou, the lst year of Woo, to kdng-woo, the last 
of Yew, were 292 years. 

xu. King Pa. 


Note. Named E-k‘ew. From the removal of the capital to the east, the chronicler relates the 
affairs of Tsin ; and the king's coming to the throne is not mentioned. 


In his 1st year, which was sin-wei (8th of cycle,=B.c, 769), the king removed the 
capital to the east, to the city of Loh. He conferred the dignity of chief among the 
princes on prince Wan.1 The prince of Tsin united with the prince of Wei, the 
barons of Ch‘ing and Ts‘in, and with their troops escorted the king to Ching-chow.? 

In his 2d year, Ts‘in made the western altar. Héaou of Loo died. The king 
conferred on Ts‘in and Tsin the fields of Pin and K‘e. In his 3d year, the peo- 
ple of Ts'e extinguished Chuh4 The king conferred an additional dignity on the 
baron of Ch‘ing, his minister of Instruction.5 In his 4th year, the prince king 
of Yen died. The people of Ching extinguished Kwoh. In his 5th year, the 
duke Séang of 'I's‘in led his forces against the »western hordes, and died on the ex- 


Chow, Ho-nan, 5 Ik 室 is to be taken 
here as on the occasion of its previous occur- 
rence. This is plain from the She, Pt. IL, Book 
V., Ode iv. which, probably, refers to this 
meeting of king Yew and the princes. 
xu. 1 See the xxxth of the Books of Chow. 
2 Ching-chow is L6, ‘The transference of the 


capital is the subject of the She, Pt. 1I., Bk. V., | north of ‘I's‘e. 
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‘the place where the spirit rests.’ Seang, the 
prince of Ts‘in, elated with his new acquisitions 
in the west, made this altar, where he sacrificed 
to God. The presumption was somewhat dis- 
guised by making the sacrifice be to ‘the white 


god’ ( 白 in 4 A small State on the 
5 ? The dignity of duke. The 
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pedition. The duke Tae of Sung died. 


died. Ch'ing removed its capital to near the Ts‘in and the Hwuy.6 


year, E, viscount of T's‘oo, died. 
great officer, Kwan K‘e-sze, to death. 
to near the Kéen and the Wei. 
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In his 6th year, the prince Gae of Yen , 
In his 7th 


In his 8th year, the baron of’ Ch‘ing put his 

Tn his 10th year, Ts'in removed its capital 
In his 18th year, the duke Woo of Wei died. 
In his 14th year, the people of Tsin extinguished Han.8 


In his 18th year, 


the duke Win of Ts‘in inflicted a great defeat on the western hordes in K‘e, and 


came to restore the fields on the east of K‘e, 
of Tsin put the king’s brother, Yu-chin, to death in Hwuy. 


the duke Woo of Sung died. 
the Precious ones of Ch‘in.9 


Tn his 21st year, the prince Win 
In his 23d year, 


In his 24th year, Ts‘in instituted the sacrifices to 
In his 26th year, prince Wan of Tsin died. Ts‘in 
for the first time, used the punishment of destroying criminals’ relatives. 


In his 


26th year,—ping-shin, the Ist year of prince Ch‘aou of Tsin,—the prince of Tsin invested 


his younger brother Ching-sze with the city of K‘euh-yuh.10 


In his 82d year, 


Fan-foo of Tsin murdered his ruler, prince Ch‘aou, and called Ching-sze to the 
throne ;—without success. The people of Tsin then called the son of Ch‘aou, who 


was the prince Heaou, to the sovereignty, and put Fan-foo to death. 


In his 


33d year,—kwei-maou, the lst year of prince Heaou of Tsin—the people of T's‘oo overran 


Shin. 
took guard of Shin. 


In his 43d year, the duke Chwang of Wei died. The king's subjects 
In his 40th year, duke Chwang of Ts‘e died. Ching-sze, 


Hwan-shuh of K‘euh-yuh, died; and was succeeded by his son Shen, who is known 


as Chwang-pih. 


Note. From this time the prince of Tsin dwelt in Yih, and is known as the prince of Yih. 


In his 41st year,—siu-hae, the 1st year of Chwang-pih,—in the spring, there was a great 


10th ode of the She, Bk. V., Pt. IL, is referred 
to this time. 6 The dis. of Hwuy-ch‘uen, 
dep. K‘ae-fung. ‘The Ts‘in flowed into the 
Hwuy. See the 13th of the Songs of Ch'ing, 
in the She, Part I. 7 The Keen is a tributary 
of the Wei. It gives name to the dis. of Kéen- 
yang, dep. Fung-ts‘éang. 8 A Han, we 
saw, was walled by Yen in the 12th year of king 
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Ching. That was in dis. of Koo-ngan, dep of 
Shun-t‘éen, A branch of that House had settled 
itself in the dis. of Han-shing, dep. T‘ung- 
chow, Shen-se, which was the Han here spoken 
of. 9 The story is, that two boys, who 
changed into pheasants, had made their appear- 
ance, and it was known, in a wonderful way, 
that he who got the female would become chief 
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storm of rain and snow. In his 42d vear, the wild tribes of the north attacked 
The duke Séang of Sung died. The 
duke Hwuy of Loo sent Tsae Jang, to request liberty to use the ceremonies of the 
imperial border sacrifices and of the ancestral temple. The king sent the recorder 
Kéoh to go to Loo to stop the assumption. In his 47th year, Chwang-pih of 
K‘euh-yuh of Tsin entered Yih, and murdered the prince Heaou. The people of 
Tsin drove him out, and raised to the sovereignty Keih the son of Heaou, known as 
prince Goh. In his 48th year,—mow-woo, the Ist year of the prince Goh of Tsin,— 
there was thunder without any clouds. The duke Hwuy of Loo died. In his 
49th year,—ke-wei, the lst year of duke Yin of Loo. ln this year, the Ch‘un-Ts‘ew begins,— 
the duke Yin of Loo and the duke Chwang of Choo 12 formed an alliance at Koo- 
méé, In his 51st year, in the spring, 
of cycle), there was an eclipse of the sun. 
the king died. 


Yih,! and penetrated to the borders of Tsin. 


in the 2d month, on the day yih-sze (42d 
In the 3d month, on the day hang-seuh, 


xiv. Kina Hwan. 


Note. Named Lin. 


His Ist year was jin-seuh (59th of cycle,=B.c. 718). In the 10th month, Chwang- 
pih rebelled in K‘euh-yuh, and attacked Yih. Wan, of the ruling House, came to the 
rescue of Yih, and Chin, the chief of Seun,! pursued Chwang-pih as far as the valley 
of Kea. The prince of Yih then burned the standing grain of K‘euh-yuh, and 
Afterwards he attacked the place, and gained a great victory. Chiwang- 
pil’s son, afterwards duke Woo, solicited peace, came as far as Séang (or Tung), 
and returned, In his 2d year, the king made the duke of Kwoh attack K‘éuh- 


yuh of Tsin. The prince Goh of Tsin died, when Chwang-pih attacked Tsin. The 


among the princes, while the possessor of tlre | 
male would become king. They were called 
‘The precions ones of Ch'in,’ from the place | 
where they appeared. Duke Wan of Ts'in 
caught the female, which changed into a stone; 
and he appointed a sacrifice to them in the 


Mentioned in the note above as the capital of 
Tsin from the time of prince Heaou. It was in 
the dis, of Yih-shing, dep. of P‘ing-yang. 12 
In the dis. of Tsow, dep. Yen-chow. 13 In 
the dis, of Sze-shwuy, dep. Yen-chow. 


xiv, 1 ‘To the west of the river Fun uy 


pres. dis. of Paou-ke, dep. Fung-ts‘éang. 10! 
Ja the dis. so called of dep, P'ing-yang. Ll Jk). 2 That is, could only bring into the 
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people of Tsin raised Kwang, the son of prince Goh, to the sovereignty. He is known 
as prince Gae. His 8d year was keah-tsze, the 1st year of prince Gae of Tsin. In 
his 4th year, Chwang-pih of K‘euh-yuh died, and was succeeded by his son Ch‘ing, 
the duke Woo. Zhe State had still only one army.2 In his 5th year,—the 1st 
year of duke Woo of K‘euh-yuh,—the people of Juy, Shing-king,8 the people of Seun, 
and the baron of Tung,# all rebelled against K‘euh-yuh. In his 11th year,—ist 
year of the prince Seaou-tsze of Tsin,—the chief of K‘euh-yuh took prince Gae of Tsin 
prisoner, when the people of Tsin put Gae s son, known as prince Séaou-tsze, in his 
place. Wan, the baron of Juy, fled to Wei.5 

Note. Wan was driven out by his mother. 

In his 12th year, the royal forces and those of Ts‘in besieged Wei, took Wan, the 
baron of Juy, and carried him to the east. In his 13th year, in the winter, the 
baron of K‘euh-yuh enticed prince Séaou-tsze of Tsin to an interview, and killed 
him. He then extinguished the House of Seun, and gave its territory to his great 
officer Yuen Gan, who became the chief of Seun. Some people of one of the western 
hordes met Wan, the baron of Juy, in Keaou.6 ”In his 14th year, the king ordered 
Chung of Kwoh to smite K‘euh-yuh, and to raise Min, a younger brother of prince 
Gae, to be prince of Tsin in Yih. His 15th year was the Ist year of prince Min of Tsin. 

In his 16th year, in the spring, K‘euh-yuh extinguished Yih as the capital of 
Trin. In his 19th year, the duke Chwang of Ch‘ing died. In his 23d 
year, in the 3d month, on the day yih-wei, the king died. 
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xv. Kina CHWANG. 
Note. Named T'o. 
In his 1st year, which was yih-yew (22d of cycle, = B.C. 695), K‘euh-yuh still 
maintained only one army, different from Tsin. In his 6th year, in the 5th 
month, he buried king Hwan, In his 16th year, he died. 


field 12,500 men. 3 There seems to be some- | Shan-se, 6 This ZN must be the name of 
thing wanting here. 4 In dis. Yung-ho, dep. : 
Tung-chow. 5 In the small dep. of Kéae, | 9 place, There is the reading of a. 
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xvi. Kina Le. 
Note. Named Hoo-ts‘e. 


In his lst year, which was hang-tsze (37th of cycle, = B.c. 680), duke Hwan of 
Ts‘e assembled the princes at Pih-hing,! to bring to order the troubles of Sung. 

In his 3d year, duke Woo of K‘euh-yuh made an end of prince Min of Tsin, and 
presented many of the precious relics of the State to the king, who appointed him to 
be prince of Tsin, maintaining only one army. In his 4th year,—the 38th year of 
duke Woo of Tsin, 一 Tsin still declined to be present at one of the meetings called by 
the duke Hwan of Ts‘e. 

Note. A note in the Tso Chuen says it was in this year prince Min of Tsin was made an end of. 

In his 5th year, duke Woo of Tsin died, and was succeeded by his son Kwei-choo, 
known as duke Héen. The king died. 


xvu. King Hwoy. 

Note. Named Léang. 

In his Ist year, which was yit-sze (42d of cycle, =.c. 675), the Ist year of duke 
Héen of Tsin, the duke Héen of Tsin went to court. The king went to Ching-chow. 
There a white hare appeared, dancing in the market place. In his 2d year, 
his son T‘ny raised a rebellion, and the king went and dwelt in Ching, where the 
people entered his treasury, and took many gems, which changed into yih that shot 
their venom at men.} In his 9th year, ‘sin walled Kéang.2 In his 16th 
year, the duke Héen of Tsin formed two armies, and extinguished the State of 
Kang,3 which he gave to his great officer Chaou Suh. He also extinguished Wei, 
and gave it to his great officer Peih Wan. 

Note. This was the germ of the extinction of Tsin by its great officers of Chaou Han, and Wei. 

xvi. 1 In the dis.of Tung-o, dep. T‘ae-ngan, | mouth with sand, which it shot at the shadows 

xvu, 1 ,一 see the She, Pt, IL, Bk. V., | of persons on the bank, who thereon became 


Ode v., st. 8. It is described as ‘a short fox,’ | sick. 3 In the small dep. of Kéang, Shan- 
which lived in the water, where it filled its | se. This had been one of the capitals of Shang: 
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In his 17th year, duke E of Wei fought with the red hordes of the north at the 
marsh of Tung (or K‘cung). In his 19th year, duke Héen of Tsin united his 
forces with those of Yu, and, attacking Kwoh, destroyed Hea-yang.4 Ch‘ow, duke 
of Kwoh, fled to Wei, and Héen ordered Heu-foo Leu- -sang5 to occupy his eapitel, 

In his 25th year, in the spring, in the lst month, some of the northern hordes 
attacked Tsin. The king died. 

xvint. Kina Sana. 
Note. 


In his 1st year, which was kang-wo0 (7th of cycle, = 


Named Ch‘ing. 
B.C. 650), duke Héen of Tsin died, 


and He-ts’e was raised to the sovereignty. 


Le K‘ih, however, put him to death, and 


Ch‘oh-tsze also, whereon E-woo was ¢ 


hosen. 


of duke Hwuy of Tsin—the duke of Tsin put Le K‘ih to death. 


it rained gold in Tsin， 


In his 2d year,—sin-we, the 1st year 


In his 3d year, 


Tn his 7th year, the chief of Ts‘in crossed the Ho and 


attacked ‘I'sin. 


Tn his 15th year, duke Hwuy of Tsin died, and was succeeded 


by his son Yu, known as duke Hwae. Duke Muh of Ts‘in, with a force, escorted 
duke Héen’s son, Ch‘ung-urh, to the State, and invested Ling-koo,! Shwang-ts‘euen,? 
and K‘ew-shwae,3 which all surrendered. Koo Wei and Séen-chin went to Loo-lew 4 
to oppose Ts‘in, when duke Muh sent his son Chih to speak with them, after which 
they camped in Seun,5 and entered into an engagement with Ch‘ung-urh in the 
midst of the army, he having crossed the Ho at Ho-k‘euh.6 In his 16th year,— 
yih-yew, the Ist year of duke Wan of Tein, 一 Tsin put Tsze-yu to death.7 In his 17th 
year, Tsin walled Seun.8 In his 20th year, king Séang of Chow assembled the 
princes in Ho-yang.9 In his 22d year, the army of Ts‘e drove out Ch‘e, the - 


4 Also in Kéae Chow. 5 In 
6 Or ‘the Bend 


. 4A city of Kwoh. 5 This name is | Chow, 


difficult to explain， Hea, perhaps, was the name 
of the officer's city, from which he was called 
Hea-foo. ‘Then Leu would be his name, and Sang 
would denote his relationship to duke Héen. 
xvi, 1 In dis. of E-she, dep. P‘oo-chow. 
. 2 In Lin-tsin dis., same dep. 8 In Kéae 
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north-west of Kéae Chow. 
of the Ho,’ in dep. of P‘oo-chow, where the river 
bends to the east. 7 'Tsze-yu=duke Hwae. 

8 Mentioned under the 13th year of king 
Hwan. 9 Probably in the dis. Mang, dep. 
Hwae-k‘ing. The style of this par. is sufficient- 
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heir-prince of Ch‘ing, who fled to Shing-chang Nan-ch‘ing.10 In his 24th 
year, duke Wan of Tsin died. His 25th year was kéd-woo, the Ist year of Hwan, 
the duke Séang of Tsin. Tn his 30th year, the Loh was dried up at Héang.!1 

In his 31st year, duke Séang of Tsin died. His 32d year was sin-ch‘ow, the Ist 
year of E-kaou, the duke Ling of Tsin. In his 33d year, the king died. 


; xx. Kina Kina. 
Note. Named Jin-chin. 
His Ist year was kyvei-maou (40th of cycle, = 3.c. 617). In his 6th year, a 

comet entered the Great Bear (Northern Bushel) ; and the king died. 


xx. Kina K‘wano. 
Note, Named Pan. 
His 1st year was ke-yew (46th of cycle, = B.c. 611). In his 6th year, duke 
Ling of Tsin was killed by Chaou Ch‘ven, who was then sent by Chaou Tun to 
Chow, to fetch the prince Hih-t‘un, and raise him to the dukedom. The king died. 


xxi. Kine Tina. 

Note. Named Yu. 

His 1st year was yih-maou (52d of cycle, = B.C. 605), the 1st year of duke Ching of 
Tsin. In his 6th year, duke Ching of Tsin, with some of the northern hordes, 
attacked T's‘in, and captured a spy, whom they put to death in the market place of 
Kéang, and who came to life again six days after. In his 7th year, duke Ching 
ly remarkable. kin, 1 ; 
with the princes. “10°Tike text of tate per. | ° that it should be JP or [Fi] 


is evidently corrupt and defective. | 11 This{ X31 1 In dis. Yung-yang, dep. K‘ae-fung. 
nawe is not elsewhere found. Ch‘in-fung gues- | 2 See the account of the affair in the Ch'un 
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of Tsin died in Hoo,1 His 8th year was jin-sewk, the 1st year of duke King of Tein. 

In his 18th year, the Aid of the State of Ts‘e came to present some musical stones 
of gem, and the boiler which Js‘e had taken from the duke-of Ke.2 In his 21st 
year, the king died. 

xxi. Kine Kirn. 

Note. Named E. 

His 1st year was ping-teze (13th of cycle,=B.c. 584). In his 5th year, the 
duke King of Tsin died. His 6th year was sin-sze, the Ist year of duke Le of Tsin. 

In his 13th year, the duke Le of Tsin died. The king Kung of Ts‘oo had a 
meeting with the duke P‘ing of Sung in Hoo-yang.1 In his 14th year, ke-ch‘ou, 
the Ist year of duke Taou of Tsin, the king died. 


xxii. Kina Lina. 
Note. Named Sée. 


His Ist year was kang-yin (27th of cycle,=3.c. 570). In his 14th year, the 
duke Taou of Tsin died. His 15th year was kéd-shin, the Ist year of the duke Ping 
of Tsin. In his 27th year, he died. 

xxiv. Kina Kina. 

Note, Named Kwei. 

His Ist year was ting-sze (54th of cycle,=B.c. 543). In his 13th year, in the 
spring, a star issued from the constellation Woo-neu.! In the 10th month, duke Ping 
of Tsin died. In his 14th year,—kang-woo, the lst year of duke Ch‘aou of Tsin,—the 


Ts‘ew and Tso Chuen, under the 2d year of duke | xxiv. 1 ‘The widow ;’—four stars, about the 
Ching. middle of Capricorn. 
xxu. | Probably in dep. of Keih-gan, Kéang-se. 
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waters of the Ho at Lung-mun were red for 3 le. 


His 20th year was the Ist year of the duke K‘ing of Tsin. 
25th year, duke K‘ing of Tsin pacified the disorders of the royal House, and placed 
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In his 19th year, duke Ch‘aou 
month, peach trees and almond trees were 
In his 


xxv. Kine Kina. 


Note. Named K‘ae. 
K‘ing of Tsin died. 


an azure rainbow was seen in T'sin. 


eoaama rs 


Tun-k‘ew.2 


His 1st year was jin-noo (19th of cycle,=B.c. 518). 


In his 14th year, the milky way was not visible in the sky. 
In his 28th year, the Loh was dry in Chow. 
In his 36th year, the K‘e was dry in Old Wei.1 


In his 8th year, duke 


His 9th year was kang-yin, the lst year of duke Ting of Tsin. 


In his 26th year, 


In his 39th year, ‘Tsin walled 


In his 43d year, the duke of Sung killed his great officer Hwang 


Yuen near the Tan-water, the course of which was stopt, so that it did not flow.8 


10 = In his 44th year, the king died. 


xxvi. Kina Yuen. 


Note. Named Jin. 


Tsin died. 


m0 ee 


In his Ist year, which was ping-yin (3d of cycle,=8.c. 474), the duke Ting of 
His 2d year was ting-maou, the Ist year of duke Ch‘uh of Tsin. 
year, the State of Yu-yueh extinguished that of Woo.) 


In his 4th 
In his 6th year, the course 


of the Kwei2 of Tsin ceased at Léang. The course of the Tan3 water was interrupted, 


xxv. 1 ‘Old Wei ;一 Le Chaou-ko, formerly 
the capital of Wei, but now belonging to Tsin. 
2 In dis, Ts‘ing-fung, dep. Ta-ming, Chih-le. 
8 There were no fewer than 7 Tan-waters. 
The one here was also called the P‘éen Gs 


on which sce the dictionary. 
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xxvi. 1 These two States lay along the sea- 
board, embracing a considerable portion of 
Keang-soo and Ché-keang. Woo was the more 
northern of the two. 2 The Kwei took its 
rise from a mountain in the east of dis. of Kéang, 
in the dep. of the same name, in Shan-se. 8 

| This took its rise in the dis. Kaou-p‘ing, dep. 
| Tsih-chow. 
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and stopped for 3 days. In his 7th year, the people of Ts‘e and of Ch‘ing 
attacked Wei. ‘The king died. 


xxvit. Kina OHING-TING。 

Note. Named Kéae. 

In his 1st year, which was hyvei-yew (10th of cycle, =8.c. 467), Yu-yueh removed its 
capital to Lang-ya.l In his 4th year, in the 11th moath, Kow-ts‘een, the viscount 
of Yu-yueh, known as Tan-chih,? died, and was succeeded by his son, Luh-ch‘ing. 

In his 6th year, the Ho of Tsin stopt its course at Hoo. In his 7th year, 
Seun Yaou of Tsin walled Nan-léang.3 

Note. One copy adds:—‘In the 20th year of duke Ch‘uh of Tsin. 


In his 10th year, Luh-ch‘ing, the viscount of Yu-yueh died, and was succeeded by 
Puh-show. In his 11th year, the duke Ch‘uh of Tsin fled to T's‘e. In his 
12th year, the waters of the Ho were red for three days. Seun Yaou smote Chung- 
san,t and took the hill of K@ung-yu.5 In his 13th year, Han P‘ang of Tsin 
took the city of Loo She. His 16th year was the 22d year of the duke Chuh of Tsin, 

In his 17th year, the duke Ch‘uh of Tsin died, when a grandson of duke Ch‘aou, 
known as duke King, was raised to the dukedom. His 18th year was the Ist year 
of duke King of Tsin. In his 20th year, Puh-show, the viscount of Yu-yueh, 
known as Mang-koo, was put to death, and was succeeded by Choo-kow. In 
his 22d year, Ts'oo extinguished Ts‘ae. In his 24th year, Ts‘oo extinguished 
Ke. In his 28th year, the 11th year of duke King of Tein, the king died. 


xxvii. 1 There was more than one Lang-ya. | west,’ keing the viscount’s name in the speech 
That here was in the dis. of Choo-shing, dep. | of Yue. “8 In the dep, of Joo, Ho-nan. 4 
Ts‘ing-chow, Shan-tung. 2 Kin Le-ts‘eang In dis. of Tang, dep. Paou-ting. | 5 Supposed 
observes that ‘Tan-chih are to be read together | to be a place on the river Lae (Be. 6 In 
as one word, ‘after the sylabic way of the . the dis. of Loo-she, Shen Chow, Ho-nan, 
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xxv. Kina K‘aovu. 
Note. Named Wei. 

In his 1st year, which was sin-ch‘ow (38th of cycle, =B.c. 439), the 12th year of the duke 
King, the prince Wan of Wei came to his inheritance. In his 10th year, Ts‘oo 
extinguished Keu.1 In his 11th year, duke King of Tsin died. In his 12th 
year,—jin-tsze, the Ist year of Lew, the duke Yew of Tsin,—the duke Taou of Loo died. 

In his 14th year, Ke-sun of Loo had a meeting with the duke Yew of Tsin in 
Ts‘00-k‘ew.2 In his 15th year, the king died. 


xxix. King WEI-LEEH. 

Note. Named Woo. 

His 1st year was ping-shin (53d of cycle,=B.c. 424). In his 3d year, there 
was a great drought in Tsin, and the ground produced salt. In his 5th year, 
the waters of the Tan of Tsin! left their natural course, and battled in an opposite 
direction.2 In his 6th year, Ts‘in Ying, a great officer of Tsin, murdered duke 
Yew in the Lofty chamber, when prince Wan of Wei raised Che, the son of duke 
Yew, to the dukedom. In his 7th year, which was jin-seuh, the 1st year of duke Lés 
of Tsin, Héen-tsze3 of Chaou walled Heuen-she,t and Woo-tsze of Han,5 made his 
capital in P‘ing-yang. In his 8th year, Chaou walled the city of P‘ing.6 In 
his 9th year, the people of Ts‘oo attacked our south border as far as Shang-loh.7 

In his 11th year, Keu-sze,8 a son of the ducal Head of’ the House of T‘éen,9 at- 
tacked Han-tan,10 and besieged the city of P‘ing. Yu-yueh extinguished T‘ang.!1 

nhl 1 = the dis. of Ngan-k‘ew, dep. | Ts‘in, in his chamber,—his own private and 
Tringctow, Shutung 2 Drotaby Inds pela partment, 4'The hereof 

xxix. 1 Indep.of Tsih-chow, Shan-se. 2 | or chief. 5 In dis. of Ling-ch‘uen, dep. 
da eee cee cee. 1s Beene Goa, aoe 
es er 人 ee oe 7 ——By ‘our’ southern border is meant the south- 


ee ern border of Wei. Whereas the Annals have, 
some critics, that for 大 夫 we should read | from the accession of king P'ing，been those 


: : more particularly of Tsin, from the Ist year of 
K 人 ; 80 the meaning is that duke Yew was | king K‘aou, the lst also of prince Wan of Wei, 


murdered by his wife, a lady of the House of | they relate to that State. ~8 This Keu-sze 
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In his 12th year, Choo-kow, the viscount of Yu-yueh, attacked T‘an,!2 and carried 
off captive its viscount Koo. In his 14th year, Choo-kow, viscount of Yu-yueh, 
died, and was succeeded by his son E. In his 16th year, Tieen P‘an of Ts‘e fought 
near P‘ing with Han Keu of Han-tan, when the forces of Han-tan were defeated and 
put to flight, and Zéen P‘an took Han Keu prisoner, and captured the city of P‘ing 
and Sin-shing,13 In his 17th year, the prince Wan of Wei invaded Ts'in as far 
as Ch‘ing, and on his return built Fun-yin and Hoh-yang.14 'T‘éen Taou-tsze died ; 
and T‘éen Poo put to death his great officer Kung-sun Sun. Kung-sun Hwuy took pos- 
session of Lin-k‘éw,15 and rebelled against Chaou. Téen Poo laid siege to Lin-k‘ew, 
to the rescue of which came Teih Kéoh,!6 K‘ung Sag of Chaou, and the army of Han, 
who fought with Poo near the marsh of Lung, defeated him, and put him to flight. 

In his 18th year, the king ordered the chiefs King of Han and Léeh of Chaou, and 
our forces, to attack 'T’s‘e; when we penetrated within the Long wall.17 ”In his 23d 
year, the king conferred on the nobles of ‘I'sin, each of the Heads of the Houses of 
Wei, Chaou, and Han, the title of prince.18 In his 24th year, the king died. 


xxx. Kina NGAN. 
Note. Named Kéaou. 


His 1st year was hang-shin (17th of cycle, = B.c. 400). 
Léeh of Tsin died, and was succeeded by his son, duke Hwan.1 
year was ke-ch‘ow, the 1st year of K‘ing, the duke Hwan of Tsin. 


Tn his 9th year, duke 
His 10th 
In his 15th year, 


is not read of elsewhere. 9 At this time for 洛 15 In the dis, of Yun-shing, dep. 


the family of Tien had engrossed the power of 
Ts‘e, over which it asserted ere long sole au- 
thority. Still a prince of the House of Len was 
nominally ruling, and we can only translate 
Wa AN as T have done. 
ee Kwang-p‘ing, Chih-le. This was the 
chief city of the House—shortly, the State—of 
Chaou, one of the dismemberments of Tsin, and 
we shall find it often used for Chaou, lL 
The dis. T‘ang, dep. Yen-chow. 12 Dis. of 
T‘an-shing, dep. E-chow, Shan-tung. 18 Not 
clearly ascertained. 14 Both these places 
were in dep. of ‘[*ung-chow, where there is still 


the dis, of H5-yang. wH scems to be a mistake 
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10 In dis, of Han- | 


Ts‘aou-chow. In most editions of the Annals, 
Lin-k‘ew is said to have been held by Kuag-sun 
Sun, which is evidently wrong. Hang Ch‘in- 
fung reads instead of The events 
indicated in the par. cannot be clearly gathered 
from other sources. 16 Teih Keoh was of 
Wei. 17 This appears to have-been a wall 
built by the chiefs of ‘teen, running from Mt. 
Te to Lang-ya. 18 Here was the imperial 
sanction to the extinction of the ancient State 
of Tsin, and the usurpations of the three Houses 
mentioned. See the note on Mencius, 1, Pt. I, 
i. 1， 
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the prince Wan of Wei died, having enjoyed his dignity 50 years. There was great wind, 
and it was dusk at noon. He, the oldest son of the duke of Tsin, fled away. In 
his 16th year, which was yih-wei, the Ist year of Keih, the prince Woo of Wei, one of the sons 
of Woo, called Hwan, was appointed to a government array from the capital.2 In 
his 21st year, Han extinguished the State of Cli‘ing, and the prince Gae of Han 
took possession of its capital. In his 23d year, Yu-yueh removed its capital to 
Woo. In his 26th year, the king died. Wei walled Loh-yang,3 Ngan-yih, 4 
and Wang-heuen.5 In the 7th month, the oldest son of the viscount. of Yu-yueh, 
named Choo-kéw, murdered his ruler E.6 In the 10th month, the people of Yueh put 
Choo-kéw, also called Yueh-hwah, to death, and put Foo-ts‘oh-che in his place.7 
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xxxi. Kine Lien. 

Note. Named He. 

In his Ist year, which was ping-woo (43d of cycle,=B.c. 374), Hwan of the ruling 
House of Wei went to Han-tan, to produce troubles. Han-tan is the name of a place in 
Chaou. 5Sze-k‘eu, a great officer of Yu-yueh, settled the disorders of the State, and 
placed Ts'oo-woo-yu known as Mang-ngan, at its head. In his 2d year, Hoo 
Soo of ‘I's‘in led a force against Han, and was defeated by Han Séang, the general 
of Han, near the Swan-water.1 Wei feusted the princes in the tower of Fan.2 Duke 
Hwan « Tsin sanctioned the occupation of Ch‘ing by prince Gae of Han as his 
capital. Shan Kéen of Han slew liis ruler, the prince Gue. In his 6th year,— 
sin-hae, the Ist year of king Hwuy-ching of Léang,—the princes Kung of Han and Ching 
of Chaou removed the duke Hwan of Tsin to 'T‘wan-lew;3 一 after this, we have nothing 
more about the affairs of Tsin, Yen, the prince Ching of Chaou, and Joh, the prince E 


xxx. 1 These were merely nominal dukes.; 7 I have translated here according to the 
2 Itis neceasary to supplement the text here. | suggestions or conjectures of Haug Ch‘in-fung, 
The ruler of Wei sent away his son Hwan to | who thinks the text is corrupt or mutilated. 
avoid future troubles j—which, however, occurr- | The capital being now in Woo, Re 人 -= 越 
ed in course of time. 8 Should, probably, 
be Up By. still the name of a dis., dep. Fun- : : iN 
show, 4 In Kéae Chow. 5 In Kéang xXxxt. 1 In the south of the dis. of Yen-tsin, 


pies 3 ek dep. Wei-hwuy. 2 Hang argues that this 
Chow. 6 His ruler was also his father. The | passage should come in under the [2th year of 
thing is related confusedly, bere and elsewhere. | king Héen. 3 In dis. of Ch‘ang-tsze, dep. Loo- 
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of Han, attacked our city of K‘wei.4 In his 7th year, the king died. Our forces 
attacked Chaou, and invested Ch‘uh-yang.5 ‘Ten Show of Ts‘e came with a force 
= gy us, and besieged Kwan,6 which surrendered. Wang Ts‘gh, a great officer of 

ei, fled to Han. 
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XXXII， 玉 ING HEEn. 
Note. Named Peen. 


In his 1st year, which was kwei-ch‘ow (50th of cycle,=s.c. 367), Ch‘ing walled 
Hing-k‘ew.} 

Note. From this, the name of Han is exchanged for Ch‘ing. 

Tsze-héang of Ts'in was appointed ruler of Lan.2 In his 2d year, the waters 
of the Ho were red for three days at Lung-mun, In his 3d year, King Kéa of 
our ruling House led a force against Ch‘ing, when Han Ming fought with us in 
Han,3 and our forces were defeated and put to flight. In his 4th year, in 
the summer, in the 4th month, on the day kéah-yin, we removed our capital to Ta- 
léang.t Our king threw open his preserves in the marsh of Fung-ke for the benefit of 
the people.5 Sze, a younger brother of Sze-k‘eu of Yu-yueh, murdered him,—Mang- 
ngan,—his ruler, who was succeeded by Woo-chuen. In his 5th year, it rained peth 
stones in Ch‘ing.6 Some ground there suddenly became longer by 100 cubits and more, 
and higher by a cubit and a half. In his 6th year, our forces attacked Han-tan, 
and took Léeh-jin. They attacked it again, and took Fei.8 It rained millet in T's‘e. 

In his 7th year, we gave to Han-tan Yu-ts‘ze9 and Yang-yih.9 Our king had 
a meeting with the prince Le of Ch‘ing at Woo-sha.!0 In his 8th year, we led 
the waters of the Ho into the marsh of P‘oo-t‘een,1! and also made great ditches to 
ngan. 4 In dis. of Ho-nuy, dep, of Hwae- | K‘ae-fung ;一 what is called K‘ae-fung. 5 
k‘ing. 5 In dis. of Ch‘ang-ko, dep. of Heu. | This marsh was not far from the capital. This 
It formerly belonged to Han, but had now, per- | was one of the measures for which king Hway 
haps, passed into the possession of Chaou. .6 | took credit with Mencius. See Mencius, I. Bk. 
In dis. of Kwan-shing, dep. Tung-ch‘ang. I, iii, 1. 6 In dis. of Kéang-ling, dep. 


xxxu. 1 Indis. of Ho-nuy, dep. Hwae-k‘ing. | King-chow, Hoo-pih. 7 Probably in dis. 
2 In dis. of Lan-t‘éen, dep. Se-ngan. 3 | of Kwang-p‘ing, dep. Kwang-p‘ing, Chih-le. 


i wane (te 8 In dis. Fei-héang, same dept. 9 Both 
This battle was at « place called Puh-yang OE in dep. 'T‘ae-yuen, where we have still the dis. of 


Bb. on the Puh-water, which had formerly | Yu-ts‘ze. 10 A place upon theriver Tse. 11 
belonged to Wei, but was now held by Han or | I" dis. of Chung-mow, dep. K‘ae-fung. 12 
Ching. 4 Dis. city of Ts‘éang-foo, dep. Thbe construction of this passage is not easy. 
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lead off the waters of the marsh. The people of Hea-yang le 
T’s‘ing-e of mount Min all the way from 's‘in to our State,12 In his 9th year, 
the forces of Tssin attacked Ch‘ing, camped in Hwae, and walled Yin.13 In his 
10th year, an army from Tstoo led out the waters of the Ho to overflow the country 
outside the Long wall.14 Lung Kéa led a body of troops to build the great wall on 
our western border. 15 Ching took Tewan-lew and Shang-tsze.16 In his 11th 
year, the prince Le of Ch‘ing sent Heu Shih to surrender to us the cities of P‘ing- 
k‘ew, Hoo-yew, and Show-yuen, with the country as far as the highway of Ch‘ing; 
while we ourselves took Che-taou and Ch‘ing-luh17 The king had an interview 
with the prince Le at Woo-sha, where he agreed to raise the siege of Tsih-yang, and 
to restore the city of Le to Ch‘ing.17 In his 12th year, ‘the princes Kung of 
Loo, Hwan of Sung, Ching of Wei, and Le of Ch‘ing, all came to our court, in 
acknowledgment of submission. Woo-chuen, the viscount of Yu-yueh, known as 
T‘an-ch‘uh-maon, died, and was succeeded by Woo-kéang. In his 13th year, 
the prince Ching of Han-tan had an interview with the prince Ching of Yen in 
Ngan-yih. In his 14th year, Kung sun Chwang of Ts‘in attac -ked Ch‘ing, and 
besieged the city of 'Tséaou, without being able to take it. He then led his army, and 
walled Shang-che,18 Nean-ling,!9 and San-min, Han-tan attacked Wei, took the 
hill of Ts‘ih-too,20 and walled it. The army of Ts‘e fought with Yen near the Kow- 
In his 15th year, ‘Ten K‘e of Ts‘e attacked our 
in which our forces were 
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mse EE 
SHS 
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the waters of the 


~ 


water,21 and was put to flight. 
eastern border, when a battle was fought at Kwei-yang,?2 


The Ts‘ing-e flows from the dis. of Loo-san, | the Great Wall. 16 Shang-tsze is another 


dep. Ya-chow, Sze-ch‘uen, and ultimately joins | name for Ch‘ang-tsze, pres. name of the district 
the Kéang. Seu ‘'sing-san thinks the meaning 


is that the people of Hea-yang had performed 
the service described for Ts‘in, and in this year 
came back to Wei. The meaning in the transla- 
tion is more natural, and is preferred by Hang 
Chin-fung,. 13 In dis. Ho-nay, dep. Iwae- 
k‘ing. But the reading is not sure. 14 

is here evidently corrupt. 
there was in its dominions an erection called 


‘The Long Wall,’ ft was too remote from the 


Ho to allow of our supposing any such attempt | 


on its part as is described. tes Ch'in-fung 
would substitute sf for 15 It is 
observed that this vas the Commencement of 
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Granting that | 


to which T‘wan-lew is referred. See above. 

17 Wei was at this time pressing Han hard, 
| and the surrenders here mentioned were made 
to obtain peace. ‘The highway of Ch‘ing’ 
had formerly been called ‘The general Road’ 


(348 路 ) All the places spoken of are to be 


| looked for in dep. of K‘ac-fung, 18 In dis. 
| of T'se-yuen, dep. Hwae-k ‘ing. 19 In dis. 
| Yen-ling, dep. K‘ac-fung. 20 In dis. of 


Ch‘ang-yuen, dep, Ta-ming, Chih-le. 21 
Flows thro’ the dis. of P‘ing-kuh, dep. Shun- 
tien. 22 Kwei-yang,—prob.<the north of 
the Kwei river. Ihave not found any deter- 
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defeated and put to flight. The eastern Chow,23 gave Kaou-too,?4 to Ch‘ing. The 
prince Le of Ch‘ing came to acknowledge submission to our king in Chung-yang. 
King Koo of Sung and Kung-sun Ts‘ang of Wei united their forces with those of 
Wei, to besiege our Séang-ling.25 In his 16th year, our king, with the army of 
Han, defeated the forces of those princes at Séang-ling, when the prince of Ts‘e sent 
King Shay of Ts‘oo to come and ask for peace. The forces of Han-tan defeated us 
at Kwei- -ling.26 Ts‘in attacked the city Oh-yu 27 of Han, when our king Hwuy-ching 
sent Chaou—and defeated T's‘in. 
Note. It is not known under what year this last notice should be ranged. 

In his 17th year, Yen attacked Chaou, and laid siege to Chuh-luh, which was 
saved by king Ling of Chaou, and the people of ‘Tae, who defeated Yen at Choh.28 
Tsin took Yuen-woo and Hwoh-tsih.29 

Note. Hwé-tsih is the same as Luy-tsih, the marsh of Luy, where Shun fished. 

In his 18th year, Ts‘e built a dyke as a part of its great wall.30 In his 19th 
year, our king went to Wei, and commanded that Nan the son of its duke should 
only be prince. His 20th year, In his 21st year, Yin Chin of Wei and 
Kung-sun Fow of Chaou attacked Yen; and on their return, took Hea-ul,3! and 
walled K‘euh-yih.3! In his 22d year, which was jin-yin,32 Sun Ho invaded 
Ts‘oo, and penetrated to the suburbs of San-hoo.83 'T's‘oo attacked Seu-chow. 

In his 23d year, Chang of Wei, supported by the forces of Ch‘ing, led an army 
against Ts‘oo, and took Shang-ts‘ae.3t Sun Ho took Yin-yang.35 The duke Heaou 
of Ts‘in had an interview with several of’ the princes in Fung-tsih.36 In Keang 
there was a rent of the earth, extending west to the river Fun. In his 24th year, 
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mination of the place. 23 This was the | was intended asa a protection against Ts‘oo. 


emperor,. now merely ‘the shadow of a great 
name.’ 24 In dis. Lo-yang, dept. Ho-nan, 
25 In sub. dep. of Shuy, dep. Kwei-tih. 26 
In dis. O-tsih, dep. ‘T's‘aou-chow. 27 Dis. 
of Yu-shay, dep. Léaou, Shan-se, 
dis. Wang-too, dep. Paou-ting. 
tsih,—the marsh of Hw6, but here the name of 
a city in the dis. of Yang-shing, dep. Tsih-chow. 


Yuen-woo must also be the name of acity. But | 


this notice is evidently out of place.—What 
have we to do at this date with Tsin? 


30 This wall of Ts‘e has been mentioned be- 
fore, under the 18th year of king Wei-lée. 
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It | 


» ‘a dyke’ or embankment against a stream, 
is used here for a wall, a defence against an 


enemy. 31 Both in the pres, Ting Chow, 
Chih-le, 82 Here is evidently a corruption 
of the text. Jin-yin was not the 22d year of 


king Héen. Seu Wan-tsing supposes we should 
read 83 Prob, in dis, of Nuy- 
| héang, dep. Nan-yang. 34 Still the name 
of a dis., dep. Joo-ning. 35 Belonging to 
Ts‘oo, dis. of Lin-ying, Héen Chow. 36 
The marsh of Fung ;—has occurred before. 
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Wei defeated Han at Ma-ling.37 His 25th year. In his 26th year, our 
Jang T's‘ze led a force, and fought with K‘ing Yay of Ch‘ing in Léang-hih,38 when 
the army of Ch‘ing was defeated and put to flight. Aftermards, we fought with Tieen 
P‘an at Ma-ling. In his 27th year, in the 5th month, ‘I‘een P‘an of T's‘e, with 
the people of Sung, invaded our eastern border, and besieged P‘ing-yang. In the 9th 
month, Yang of Wei, on the part of T’s‘in, attacked our western border. In the 10th 
month, Han-tan attacked our northern border. Our king attacked Yang of Wei, when 
our troops were defeated and put to flight. In his 28th year, we walled Tse-yang.39 
Ts‘in invested Yang of Wei with Woo, the name of which was changed into Shang.40 

In his 29th year, P‘ei removed its capital to Séeh41 In the 3rd month, we made 
a great ditch in our northern suburbs, to carry off the waters of P‘oo-t‘éen, His 
80th year. In his 31st year, Soo Hoo of Ts‘in led a force against Ch‘ing, and 
was defeated by Séang of Han near Swan-water. 

Note. 

His 32d year. In his 33d year, the prince Wei of Ch‘ing, with Han-tan, 
besieged Séang-ling. In his 34th year, Hwuy Ch‘ing of Wei, this being his 
36th year, changed the style of his reign, and called it his Ist year. ‘The king had 
a meeting with several of the princes in Seu-chow. Woo-kéang, the viscount of Yu- 
yueh, attacked T's‘oo. In his 35th year, Woo-tih of Ts‘oo led a force, and in 
conjunction with Tsin, attacked Ch‘ing, and besieged Lun-she.42 
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It is not known in what year this took place ; but it is given here. 


Note. It is not known in what year this took place; but it is given here. 

In his 36th year, T's‘oo besieged Ts'e in Seu-chow, and then attacked Yu-yueh, and 
slew Woo-kéang. His 37th year. Tn his 38th year, ow Lung Kéa fought 
with an army of'I's‘in at Téaou-yin,43 when our forces were defeated, and put to flight. 
Our king had a meeting with the prince Wei of Ch‘ing at Woo-sha. In his 39th 
year, Ts'in took from us Fung-yin 44 and P‘e-she.45 His 40th year. In 
his 41st year, Ts‘in restored to us Tséaou and K‘euh-yuh, In his 42d year, the 

37 Le. ‘the hill of Ma,’ in dep. Ta-ming. 

38 Near K‘ae-fung. Perhaps we should trans- 


late—‘fought at night with Kung of Ch‘ing’ 
39 Dis. Tse-yang, dep. ‘I'se-nan. 
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Chow of Shen-se. 41 In dep. of Tsing, dep. 
Yen-chow. 42 In dis. Tiing-fung, dep. Ho- 
nan. 43 In dis. of Kan-ts‘euen, dep. Yen- 
40 Shang | ngan, Shen-se. 44 In dis. Yung-ho, dep. 
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nine vases were sunk in the Sze, and lost in the deep. His 43d year. 
44th year. In his 45th year, Ts‘oo defeated us at Seang-ling. 
year. His 47th year. In his 48th year, the king died. 


xxx. KinG SHIN-TSING. 
Note. Named Ting. 


In his 1st year, which was sin-ch‘ow (38th of cycle, = B.c. 319), Ts‘in took from 
us K‘euh-yuh and P‘ing-chow.1 In his 2d year, king Hwuy-ching of Wei died. 

His 3d year, kvei-maou,was the 1st year of our present king. His 4th year. 

His 5th year. In his 6th year, the prince of Ch‘ing sent Han Shin to restore to 
us Tsin-yang and Héang. In the 2d month, we walled Yang and Héang, changing 
the name of the former into Ho-yung,? and of the other into Kaou-p‘ing.3 


xxxiv. Kina Yrn. 


Note, The Historical Records call this sovereign king Nan, named Yen. This must be owing 
to the similarity of sound in Nan and Yin. 


In his 1st year, which was ting-we (44th of cycle, =B.c. 313), in the 10th month, 
king Seuen of Ch‘ing came to acknowledge submission in our court of Léang. Tsze-che 
of Yen attempted to kill his ruler’s eldest son P‘ing, but without success. The army 
of Ts'e killed 'I'sze-che, and made pickle of his body. In his 2d year, in the 
country of Ts‘e, the ground where they measured the length of the sun’s shadow 
lengthened more than ten cubits, and was elevated a cubit.1 Wei made Chang E its 
prime minister, In his 3d year, Han Ming led a force against Séang-k‘ew. ‘The 
king of Ts‘in came, and had an interview with our king at the pass of P‘oo-fan.2 In 
the 4th month, the king of Yueh sent Kung-sze Yu to present 300 boats, 5,000,000 
arrows, with rhinoceros horns, and elephants’ teeth.3 In the 5th month, Chang E 





Ptoo-chow. —_ 45 In dis. Ho-tsin, Kéang Chow. | k‘ing. 3 In dis. Tse-yuen, dep. Hwae-k‘ing. 
eet ete — ae ee What | xxxiv. 11 suppose the meaning is what I 

xxx. 1 In dis Kéae-héw, dep. Fun-chow, have given. We had the account of a similar 
Shan-se. _2 In dis, Ho-nuy, dep. Hwae- | phenomenon before, tho’ 景 长 here occasions 
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Ose ROR Ee 4e, fil Wt 2 R= 
E+ YX ae gt RAN Fe bit FE eR ET 
MARKEE — OW RK BO BB, 
= PPOs RTA es 救 会 河 出 是 四 及 
十 王 楚 人 i, HA O C 年 , 犀 
ae A i eI EM Bil ROK KS EEG 
ees es eed eet: 
Kae 2 年 , 氏 皮 种 南 要 更 .十 洛 伐 商 。 
POH A eC Kt Mk BE AE A 
F A 2K IR ABBE ET) RAR JE Fe ke BAL 

韩 . 败 会 O 〇 将 革 我 年 , 疾 FRAIAE + HE ok JA Oe 

died. In his 4th year, Teih Chang attacked Wei. Wei defeated Han Keu, the 
general of Chaou. In his 5th year, the Loh entered Ching-chow. Waters issued 
from the hills abundantly. In the 6th year, there were great rains and violent 
winds. The waters of the Ho overflowed Swan-tsaou.4 Shoo-chang of Ts'oo came 
with a force to have a meeting with us, and encamped at Séang-k‘ew. In his 


7th year, Teih Chang came to the rescue of Ch‘ing, and encamped at Nan-kéuh.5 

In his 8th year, Kung-sun Yuen of Ts'in led a force against our city of Pie-she， 
the siege of which was raised by the succour of Teih Chang. There was a violent 
west wind. In his 9th year, we walled P*e-she. His 10th year. His 
11th year, In his 12th year, T's‘in destroyed our P‘oo-fan, T’sin-yang, and Fung- 
kuh. In his 13th year, Han-tan ordered the Le, the great officers, and their 
servants, to remove to Kéw-yuen.6 The generals, great officers, sons of the 1st wife, 
and recorders of Tae, all wore dresses of martens’ skins. His 14th year. In 
his 15th year, the prince of Séeh came, and had a meeting with our king at Foo-k‘ew,. 
The people of Ts‘oo penetrated to Yung-she,7 and were defeated. In his 16th 
year, our king had a meeting with the king of Ts‘e in Han, 

This chronicle was finished in the 20th year of our present king. 


Shan-se. 6 Very remote, north-west of the 


difficulty. 2 In dis, of Yung-tse, dep. P‘oo- 
pres. Yu-lin, Shem-se, more than 700 /e. The 


chow. 3 This notice must be out of place. 





Why should Yué have sent these things to Wei, | par. is obscure, and the event is not claewhere 
and how could it have sent the boats ? 4 | clearly related. 7 In sub. dep. of Yu, dep. 
Yen-tsin, dep, Wei-hwuy. 5 In Sih Chow, | K‘ue-fung. 


3. The Reader has now had the opportunity of making himself 
acquainted with the Annals of the Bamboo Books. As a specimen 
of the manner in which Chinese scholars 
deliver their opinion against them, I may 
quote the language of Wang Ming-shing. He says:—‘It may be 
assumed as certain that they are a compilation which was imposed 
on the world by Shuh Sih. The forced versions of events in them, 
with their additions and combinations, are not only not worthy to 
be believed, but they are not worthy to be discussed. In every age 
there have been men capable of such mischief and falsehood. What 
we have to depend on, is that, while the man of knowledge will 


General remarks on the Annals, 
ge 
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altogether reject such books, he who may have doubts about so 
dealing with them will put them on one side. That is the proper 
way to pursue in studying them.’! I cannot by any means agree in 
so unfavourable a judgment. The sketch of the discovery of “all the 
Bamboo books, given in the first paragraph of this chapter, is suf- 
ficient to prove that they were not fabricated by Shuh Sih, or by any 
other, at the beginning of the Tsin dynasty. They had, no doubt, 
been lying for nearly six centuries in the tomb in which they had 
been first deposited, when they were then brought anew to light. 
At the same time, the usage to which the tablets were subjected 
on their discovery, led to the loss of some, the mutilation of others, 
Corruptions must be admitted and a general confusion of their order, which 
in the Text. The causes of them. Jegve abundant room for the exercise of 
critical ingenuity on the Annals as we now have them. The haste, 
too, with which the ancient writing was deciphered and transcribed 
in the current characters of the age, gives occasion to doubt whether 
that important work could have been executed with the care which 
its difficulty required. Ihave called attention in the notes to some 
of the many transpositions of paragraphs of the present text, which 
are proposed by Hang Ch‘in-fung, the latest editor of the Annals, 
and an able and voluminous commentator on them. And there are 
other paragraphs, which he would cast out altogether, as having 
been incorporated with them from other portions of the mass of 
documents found in the tomb of king Séang. What was called 
‘Fragmentary Sayings,’? or Narratives, of which there were eleven 
Books, appears to have supplied most of such additions. From the 
nature of the paragraphs supposed to be derived from this source, 
and of other fragments collected from various books where they 
appear as quotations from ‘The Bamboo Books’ (of which the 
account of the relations between Yaou and Shun, in note 8, p. 116, 
may be taken as an example), it appears that, besides the ore of the 
Annals, the tomb contained a large amount of dross, consisting of 
the wildest and most ridiculous legends and fables. From this 
material mainly were composed the long notes which ‘we find in- 
terspersed through the Work, the more numerous and the more 
extravagant and absurd the more distant the times to which they 
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relate. In what must be acknowledged as really belonging to the 
Annals, there are, moreover, absurdities enow :一 entries of pro- 
digious phenomena, showers of gold, monstrous animals, trans- 
formations of sex, &c. The reader is often reminded of the marvels 
in Livy’s History. Even if we were sure that we had the chronicle 
as it was placed in the tomb of king Séang, we should have to be 
wary in our treatment of its contents; and much more must we be 
so, considering that we have it—here with mutilations, and there 
with additions, 
With the reign of king P‘ing, b.c. 769, there isa change in the 
character of the chronicle. From Hwang-te to that time, the Annals 
Different characters of different are those.of the empire. The sovereigns 
parts of the Annals. Probable date of the different dynasties are the princi- 
of the compilation of the earliest part. ° . : 
pal figures, in subordination to whose 
history the events of the various States are detailed. But from the 
date mentioned, the princes of Tsin become the principal figures ; 
and they continue to be so, down to B.c. 439, when those of Wei, 
one of the three States, into which Tsin was dismembered, come 
into the foreground.® From B.C. 769, therefore, the Annals are 
those of the State of Tsin, composed by its Recorders, and digested 
subsequently into a more compendious form by one of the officers, 
bearing that title, of the State of Wei. The earlier chronicle, which 
is more important and of more general interest, was compiled, pro- 
bably, about the time that the second portion was commenced, by 
one of the Recorders of Tsin, and kept in the archives of that State, 
as an appropriate introduction to its particular affairs. 
This view conducts us to an important conclusion respecting the 
Shoo. While denying, in the second chapter of these prolegomena, 
Conclusion from the Annals against that in the older portions of the Shoo 
the earlier portions of the Shoo. we have contemporaneous records of 
the events which they relate, I have given my opinion, on p. 66, 
that ‘the Tribute of Yu’ was, notwithstanding, among the written 
monuments of the dynasty of Shang, and passed over from its his- 
toriographérs to those of the dynasty of Chow. I am not going 
now to retract or modify that opinion; but the fact that these Bam. 
boo Annals contain so little of what the Shoo contains about Shun 
and Yu, appears to me to have a great significance. The accounts 
in the Shoo could not have been generally known, or, if known, 
not generally accepted, when the Annals were made. The character 
of the two Works is, indeed, different. The Annals give but the 
skeleton of the history of ancient China; the Shoo gives the flesh 
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and drapery of the body at particular times. The one tells of events 
simply, in the fewest possible words; the other describes the scenes 
and all the attendant circumstances of those events. The numerous 
appointments, however, of officers by Shun, and the grand labours 
of Yu, all related in the Shoo, ought, according to the plan of the 
Work, to have their brief commemoration in the Annals, That 
they are not so corroborated, proves that they were not accepted as 
matter of veritable history by the author of our chronicle. I shall 
dwell somewhat more minutely on this point in the next paragraph. 
It may suffice here to point it out distinctly. In one respect, the 
compiler of the documents of the Shoo has shown more discrimina- 
tion than the compiler of the Annals. He did well in not attempt- 
ing to go back into the shadowy age before Yaou; but I submit it 
to my readers, whether the want of corroboration, in the Annals, of 
the Shoo’s accounts of the government of Shun and the labours of 
Yu, does not bear out my view, that the latter are merely the devices 
of philosophical romance, intended to present the first beginnings 
of Chinese history on a grand scale, and under heroes of sagely 
wisdom and gigantic achievement, who should be a model to sove- 
reigns in all future ages. 

4. There are two points in which the Annals of the Bamboo 
Books differ seriously from the generally received views of Chi- 

Differences between the Annals and Nese history. ‘The one is in the mat- 
the common views of Chinese History. ter of chronology, the years assigned 
in the Annals to the period between king P‘ing of the Chow 
dynasty and the beginning of Yaou’s reign being fewer by 211 than 
those commonly allowed. The other is that insisted on immediately 
above,—the contrast between them and the Shoo, in regard to the 
government of Shun and the labours of Yu. 

On the former of these points, something was said in the last 
chapter. The history of China is certainly shortened in these Annals 
by the amount just mentioned. The number of sovereigns which 
they assign is the same as that in the common chronology, except- 
ing in the case of the Shang dynasty, where we have two additional 
reigns, which, however, would lengthen the period by only 6 years, 
if the schemes otherwise agreed. The names or titles of the sove- 
reigns, moreover, are for the most part the same, as will be seen in 
the table subjoined to this chapter. Where the length of the reigns 
differs, the years assigned in the Annals will generally, though not 
always, be found to be fewer than in the common tables. We know 
nothing of the authority on which the duration of the greater num- 
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ber of the reigns is determined in the one scheme or in the other. 

Neither the chronology of the Annals, nor that more commonly 

acknowledged, is supported by sufficient evidence; but it is right 

The chronology of the Annas that I should point out here the grounds 
kas been corrapted. there are for believing that the numbers 
given in the text of the Annals have been corrupted. This corrup- 
tion is two-fold. 

First, from the commencement of Yaous reign downwards, the 
Ist year of the reigns is almost always indicated by the ordinary 

‘The cycle denominations of the Cycle characters. These, I maintain, were 
reigns are spurious. added after the discovery of the tablets ;— 
not immediately, indeed, but by a gradual process, which was not 
completed until the Sung dynasty. In support of this view, I allege 
the following considerations :一 

[i.] _It has been shown, on pp. 82, 83, that, before the second 
Han dynasty, the cycle characters were employed to chronicle days, 
and not years. In coming to that conclusion, Chinese scholars have 
not taken these Annals into account. They reach it from a study 
of all the ancient books known previous to the Han dynasty. The 
Bamboo Books turn up in the last quarter of our 3d century; and 
if we are to receive the cycle dates as contemporaneous with the rest 
of this chronicle, then all the arguments for the conclusion go for 
nothing. Here was a practice, exceedingly elegant and convenient 
for marking dates, prevalent when the Annals were composed; and 
yet no other instance of its use can be adduced from any of the ac- 
knowledged early Writings, while Sze-ma Ts‘éen and the other scho- 
lars, who first erected chronology in China into a science, knew 
nothing of it. Only an extreme credulity will admit this. 

[ii.] The reader will have observed that a good many dates do 
not form part of the text of the Annals, but are introduced as notes. 
Let me refer him particularly to those on p. 120. The inference 
from this is, that the addition of the cycle dates was not made com- 
plete at once, and that subsequent insertions to perfect the system, 
after the work had become the possession of the public, were thus 
made in notes ;-—it was not possible then to enter them in the text. 

[iii.] The early citations, under the Tsin dynasty and even later, 
of passages from the Annals, do not contain these cycle dates. This 
fact is decisive on the point. Upon the Ist date, that of ping-tsze, 
marking the 1st year of Yaou’s reign, Hung E-heuen, a scholar and 
officer of the present dynasty, in the reigns Kéa-k‘ing and Taon- 
kwang, observes:—‘The various books which quote the Bamboo 
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Annals, do so without the cycle dates. It is not till we come to the 
chapter on chronology in the Books of Suy that we find the 1st year 
of Yaou quoted as king-tsze. Subsequently [in the Sung dynasty], a 
comment to the “ After Chronicle of the Loo Sze” quotes the year 
as ping-tsze,—as we find it in the present copies of the Annals.’ 

[iv.] Ifthe Annals on their discovery had contained the cycle 
dates, we could not have had the errors which are found in the 
concluding notes to the dynasties of Hea and Shang on the length 
of those periods. This consideration is equally decisive on the 
matter in hand. Those notes were of early origin. Now, the Hea 
dynasty began with the year jin-tsze and ended with jin-seuh ; it 
lasted, therefore, 6 cycles and 11 years,=431, w hereas the annotator 
says its duration was 471 years. The Shang dynasty began with the 
year kwei-hae and ended with kang-yin, comprising 8 cycles and 28 
years, 508, whereas the annotator assigns to it 496 years. The 
error in the one case amounts to 40 years, and in the other only to 
12;—if the reigns had been marked at the date of those annotations, 
as they are now, there could not have been any error at all. We 
must conclude, on all these grounds, that the cycle names, used to 
denominate the first years of the reigns throughout the Annals, are 
an addition made subsequent to the period of their discovery. 

Second, there is ground for thinking that the number of years 

The lengths of the reigns have assigned to the several reigns has also been 
aleo been altered. altered in some cases. There are two con- 
siderations which make this probable. 

[i.] Apart from the question of the cycle dates, the annotator had 
only to add together the years assigned to the different sovereigns, to 
obtain the length of the Shang dynasty. It is difficult to suppose 
that he should not have executed so simple an operation correctly. 

{ii.] With the Hea dynasty the case is different. The addition 
of all the reigns, taking in the 40 years between Séang and Shaou- 
k‘ang, gives us only 403 years. About 40 years are dropt, being 
those of mourning, between the death of one sovereign and the Ist 
year of his successor. But now in the history of Shuh Sih, referred 
to on p. 106, it is stated that in the Bamboo Annals ‘the years of 
the Hea dynasty were more than those of Shang.’? Attention is 
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called to the fact, as one of the peculiarities of the Annals, distin- 
guishing them from the commonly accepted histories of those ancient 
times. Hang Ch‘in-fung observes upon it:—‘ When the history of 
Shuh Sih says that the dynasty of Hea was longer than Shang, 
whereas in our present copies Shang lasted longer than Hea, I do 
not know on what ground the statement rested.3 He might well 
say so. But the memoir of Shuh Sih affords us one of the most 
satisfactory testimonies to the discovery of the Bamboo Books, and 
the fullest account of the various documents comprehended under 
the name. The express statement to which I have called attention 
cannot be got rid of. And it obliges us to conclude, that not only 
were the cycle characters for years introduced into the Annals after 
their emergence from the tomb, but that the lengths of the reigns 
also were altered, so that the value of the chronicle, as a guide in 
chronology, is altogether taken away. 

The second point of difference, mentioned at the beginning of 
this paragraph, between these Annals and other histories of China, 

The Annals are more credible ig to my mind of much greater importance. 
than the Shoo on the period of ? e 
Yaou, Shun, and Yu. My own researches and reflections having 
led me to consider most of what we read in the Shoo about the 
well-ordered government of Shun and the labours of Yu, as the 
invention of later times, intended to exalt the characters and 
achievements of those worthies, and place them at the head of Chi- 
nese history on a pinnacle of more than human wisdom and great- 
ness, I am pleased with the confirmation which my views receive 
from the accounts in the Annals. Let the reader compare them 
carefully with the documents in the Shoo, and I do not think he 
can fail to be struck with them as | have been. There are points 
of agreement between the two, as could not but be the case, the 
authors of them both, whatever they might add of their own, draw- 
ing on the same general stock of traditions. But the details of the 
Annals present the men and their doings in reasonable proportions. 
We see in them the chiefs of a growing tribe, and not the emperors 
of a vast and fully organized dominion. 

[i.] The labours of Yu are confined in the Annals to the regulation 
of the Ho. Yaou assigns to him no greater task than Séaou-k‘ang, 
one of his own successors, has to assign, about 100 years later, to one 
of the princes of Shang. The same task has often been assigned to 
officers in subsequent times; might very well be assigned to one in 
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the present reign. Nothing is said of a far-extending, devastating 
deluge; nothing of Yu’s operations on the mountains, or on the 
general face of the country, or on any river south of the Ho. Had 
it been in the accepted history of China, when these Annals were 
compiled, that Yu performed the more than Herculean tasks which 
the Shoo ascribes to him, it is unaccountable that they should not 
have mentioned them. 

[ii.] The Shoo presents us with a picture of the government of 
Shun, which makes it appear to have been wonderfully complete. 
Not only has he Yu as his prime minister, and Kaou-yaou as minister 
of Crime; but he has his ministers of Instruction, Agriculture, Works, 
and Religion; his commissioner of Woods and Forests; his director of 
Music; his minister of Communication. According to the plan of 
the Annals, the appointment of all those ministers should have been 
mentioned; but the only names which they contain are those of Yu 
and Kaou-yaou. It is clear, that of the two-and-twenty great minis- 
ters by whom the Shun of the Shoo is surrounded, the greater 
number were the invention of speculators and dreamers of a Jater 
day, who, regardless of the laws of human progress, wished to place 
at the earliest period of their history a golden age and a magnificent 
empire, that should be the cynosure of men’s eyes in all time. 

If the space which I have given in these prolegomena to the 
Bamboo Annals appear excessive, the use to which I have turned 
them, to support the conclusions which I had been led on other 
grounds to form, must be my excuse. Even if it could be sub- 
stantiated (which it cannot be), that the Annals were fabricated in 
the Tsin dynasty, the fact would remain, that their fabricator had 
taken a more reasonable view of the history of his country than any 
other of its writers has done, and indicated views, which, I venture 
to think, will be generally adopted by inquirers in the West. Those 
who come after me will probably assail the hitherto unchallenged 
accounts of ancient times with a bolder hand and on a more extensive 
scale than I have done in the present essay. 
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CHAPTER Y. 


THE ANCIENT EMPIRE OF CHINA. 


ENTRANCE OF THE CHINESE INTO CHINA. OTHER EARLY SETTLERS. 
GROWTH OF THE TRIBE INTO A NATION. RELIGION AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
FORM AND ISSUES OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


1. About two thousand years before our Christian era, the Chi- 
nese tribe first appeared in the country, where it has since increased 

First arrival of the Chinese SO greatly. It then occupied a small extent 
erie er ies faces Dame. of territory, on the east and north of the 
Ho,—the more southern portion of the present province of Shan-se. 
As its course continued to be directed to the east and south (though 
after it crossed the Ho, it proceeded to extend itself westwards as 
well), we may conclude that it had come into China from the north- 
west. Believing that we have in the 10th chapter of the Book of 
Genesis some hints, not to be called in question, of the way in which 
the whole earth was overspread by the families of the sons of Noah, 
I suppose that the family, or collection of families,—the tribe,— 
which has since grown into the most numerous of the nations, 
began to move eastwards, from the regions between the Black and 
Caspian seas, not long after the confusion of tongues. Going 
on, between the Altaic range of mountains on the north and the 
Tauric range, with its continuations, on the south, but keeping to 
the sunny and more attractive south as much as it could, the tribe 
found itself, at the time I have mentioned, between 40° and 45°, 
N. L., moving parallel with the Yellow River in the most northern 
portion of its course. It determined to follow the stream, turned 
south with it, and moved along its eastern bank, making settlements 
where the country promised most advantages, till it was stopped 
by the river ceasing its southward flow, and turning again towards 
the east. Thus the present Shan-se was the cradle of the Chinese 
empire. The tribe dwelt there for a brief space, consolidating its 
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strength under the rule of chieftains, who held their position by 
their personal qualities more than by any privileges of hereditary 
descent; and then gradually forced its way, east, west, and south, 
conflicting with the physical difficulties of the country, and pre- 
vailing over the opposition of ruder and less numerous neighbours. 

2. Neighbours? Yes. The arrival of the Chinese tribe had been 
anticipated by others. These may have left the original seat of 
our infant race in ‘the West earlier than it ; 
or they may have left it at the same time. 
If they did so, the wave of emigration had broken in its progress. 
Some portions had separated from the main body, and found their 
way into the present province of Shen-se; and others, pursuing the 
same direction with it, but moving with more celerity, had then 
been pushed forward, by its advance, towards the sea, and sub- 
sequently along the sea-board, trying to make good a position for 
themselves among the mountains and along the streams of the 
country. We are not to suppose that the land was peopled by these 
tribes. They were not then living under any settled government, 
nor were they afterwards able to form a union of their forces, 
which could cope with the growing power of the larger people. 
They were scattered here and there over the region north of the 
Ho, gradually extending southward toward the Kéang. Hostilities 
were constantly breaking out between them and the Chinese, over 
whom they might gain, once and again, temporary advantages. 
They increased in their degree, as well as those, and were far from 
being entirely subdued at the end of the Chow dynasty. Remnants 
of them still exist in a state of semi-independence in the south- 
western parts of the empire. Amid the ‘struggles for the supreme 
power, which arose when one dynasty gave place to another, and 
the constant contentions, which prevailed among the States into 
which the empire was divided, the princes readily formed alliances 
with the chiefs of these wilder tribes. They were of great assistance 
to king Woo in his conflict with the last sovereign of the dynasty 
of Shang. In the speech which he delivered to his forces before the 
decisive battle in the wild. of Muh, he addressed the ‘men of Yung, 
Shuh, Kéang, Maou, Wei, Loo, P‘ang, and Poh,'! in addition to his 
own captains, and the rulers of friendly States. We are told that 
the wild tribes of the south and north, as well as the people of the 
great and flowery region, followed and were consenting with him. ? 


Other early immigrant tribes. 


1 The Shoo, Pt. V., Bk. III., parr. 2—4. 2 Pt. V., Bk. IV, p. 6. 
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Edward Biot calls attention to the designation of the early Chitiese 
tribe or colony as ‘the black-haired people,’ saying that they were 

Epithet of black-hairea, doubtless so ‘named in opposition to the dif- 
applied to the early Chinese. ferent or mixed colour of the hair of the 
indigenous race.3 But I cannot admit any ‘indigenous race, 一 any 
race that did not come from the same original centre of our wor!d’s 
population as the Chinese themselves. The wild tribes of which 
we read in the Shoo and Chinese ‘history, were, no doubt, black- 
haired, as all the remnants of them are at the present day. If we 
must seek an explanation for the name of ‘black-haired people,’ as 
given to the early Chinese, I should say that its origin was anterior 
to their entrance into China, and that it was employed to distin- 
guish them from other descendants of Noah, from whom they 
separated, and who, while they journeyed to the east, moved in an 
opposite and westward direction. 

3. It was to their greater civilization, and the various elements of 
strength flowing from it, that the Chinese owed their superiority 

= _ over other early settlers in the country. They 
Chines hick coca ee were able, in virtue of this, to subdue the land 
masters of the country. : : 。 : 

and replenish it, while the ruder tribes were 

gradually pushed into corners, and finally were nearly all absorbed 
and lost in the prevailing race. The black-haired people brought 
with them habits of settled labour. Their wealth did not consist, 
like that of nomads, in their herds and flocks. Shun’s governors 
of provinces in the Shoo are called Pastors or Herdsmen, and 
Mencius speaks of princes generally as ‘ Pastors of men; 1 but pas- 
toral allusions are very few in the literature of China. The people 
could never have been a tribe of shepherds. They displayed, im- 
mediately on their settlement, an acquaintance with the arts of 
agriculture and weaving. The cultivation of grain to obtain the 
staff of life, and of flax to supply clothing, at once received their 
attention. They knew also the value of the silk-worm, and planted 
the mulberry tree. The exchange of commodities—the practice of 
commerce on a small scale—was, moreover, early developed among 
them. It was long, indeed, before they had anything worthy of 
the name of a city; but fairs were established at convenient places, 
to which the people resorted from the farms and hamlets about, to 
barter their various wares. 

In addition to the above endowments, the early Chinese possessed 


3 See his Introduction to his translation of the Chow Le, p. 5. 
1 Mencius, 1, Pt. L, vi. 6. 
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the clements of intellectual culture. They had some acquaintance 
with astronomy, knew approximately the length of the year, and 
recognized the necessity of the practice of intercalation, to prevent 
the seasons, on a regard to which their processes of agriculture 
depended, from getting into disorder. They possessed also the 
elements of their present written characters. The stories current, and 
which are endorsed by statements in the later semi-classical books, 
about the invention of the characters by Ts‘ang-kéé, in the time of 
Hwang-te, are of no value; and it was not till the Chow dynasty, and 
the reign particularly of king Seuen (B. c. 825—779), that anything 
like a dictionary of them was attempted to be compiled; ? but the 
original immigrants, I believe, brought with them the art of ideo- 
graphic writing or engraving. It was rude and imperfect, but it 
was sufficient for the recording of simple observations of the stars 
in their courses, and the surface of the earth, and for the orders to 
be issued by the government of the time. As early as the beginning 
of the Shang dynasty, we find E Yin presenting a written memorial 
to his sovereign.’ 

The habits of the other settlers were probably more warlike than 
those of the Chinese; but their fury would exhaust itself in pre- 
datory raids, They were incapable of any united or persistent 
course of action. We cannot wonder that they were in the long 
run supplanted and absorbed by a race with the characteristics and 
advantages which I have pointed out. 

4, The reader will understand that what I say in this paragraph 
on the religion and superstitions of the early Chinese will be based 

Religion and veperstition almost entirely on the documents of the Shoo ; 
of the early Chinese. and that Book has to do with the sayings and 
doings of the emperors. By and by, we shall have before us all the 
testimony of all the classical writings, and be prepared to consider 
these important subjects, as they entered into and affected the life 
of the people at large. I would willingly have deferred any discus- 
sion of them at present; but it was necessary to my design in the 
present chapter to touch cursorily upon them. 

The chiefs and rulers of the ancient Chinese were not without 
some considerable knowledge of God; but they were accustomed, on 
their first appearance in the country, if the earliest portions of the 
Shoo can be relied on at all, to worship other spiritual Beings as well 


2 See the Introduction to Morrison’s Dictionary, and an Essay by Father De Mailla,—, Re- 
cherches sur les Characteres Chinois,’—the 7th of the essays, appended to Gaubil’s Shoo-king. 
3 The Shoo, Pt. IV, Bk. V., Pt. i, par. 1. 
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There was no sacerdotal or priestly class among them; there were 
no revelations from Heaven to be studied and expounded. The 
chieftain was the priest for the tribe; the emperor, for the empire ; 
the prince of a State, for his people; the father, for his family. 

Shun had no sooner been designated by Yaou to the active duties 
of the government as co-emperor with him, than ‘he offered a special 
sacrifice, but with the ordinary forms, to God; sacrificed purely to 
the six Honoured ones; offered their appropriate sacrifices to the 
rivers and hills; and extended his worship to the host of spirits.’! 
Subsequently, in the progresses which he is reported to have made 
to the different mountains where he met the princes of the several 
quarters of the empire, he always commenced his proceedings with 
them by ‘presenting a burnt-offering to Heaven, and sacrificing in 
order to the hills and rivers.’! I do not refer to these passages as 
veritable records of what Shun actually did; but they are valuable, 
as being the ideas of the compilers of the Shoo of what he should 
have done in his supposed circumstances, 

The name by which God was designated was the Ruler, and the 
Supreme Ruler, denoting emphatically His personality, supremacy, 
and unity. We find it constantly interchanged with 
the term Heaven, by which the ideas of supremacy 
and unity are equally conveyed, while that of personality is only 
indicated vaguely, and by an association of the mind. By God 
kings were supposed to reign, and princes were required to decree 
Justice. All were under law to Him, and bound to obey His will. 
Even on the inferior people He has conferred a moral sense, com- 
pliance with which would show their nature invariably right.2 All 
powers that be are from Him. He raises one to the throne and 
puts down another. Obedience is sure to receive His blessing; disobe- 
dience, to be visited with His curse. The business of kings is to 
rule in righteousness and benevolence, so that the people may be 
happy and good. They are to be an example to all in authority, 
and to the multitudes under them. Their highest achievement is 
to cause the people tranquilly to pursue the course which their 
moral nature would indicate and approve. When they are doing 
wrong, God admonishes them by judgments,—storms, famine, and 
other calamities; if they persist in evil, sentence goes forth against 
them. The dominion is taken from them, and given to others more 
worthy of it. 


Their idea of God. 


1 The Canon of Shun, parr. 6, 8. 2 Pt. IV., Bk. IIL, par. 2. 3 Pt. IV., Bk. 1V., p. 
2; et passim, 4 Pt. IV., Bk. UL, p. 2. 
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The duke of Chow, in his address on ‘The Establishment of 
Government,’> gives a striking summary of the history of the empire 
down to his own time. Yu the Great, the founder of the Hea dynasty, 
‘sought for able men, to honour God,’ But the way of Kéé, the last 
of his line, was different. He employed cruel men ;—and he had 
no successors. The empire was given to T‘ang the Successful, who 
‘greatly administered the bright ordinances of God.’ By and by, 
T‘ang’s throne came to Show, who was all violence, so that ‘God 
sovereignly punished him.’ The empire was transferred to the House 
of Chow, whose chiefs showed their fitness for the charge by ‘ finding 
out men, who would reverently serve God, and appointing them as 
presidents and chiefs of the people.’ 

It was the duty of all men to reverence and honour God, by 
obeying His law written in their hearts, and seeking His blessing 
in all their ways; but there was a solemn and national worship of 
Him, as ruling in nature and providence, which could only be per- 
formed by the emperor. It consisted of sacrifices, or offerings rather, 
and prayers. No image was formed of Him, as indeed the Chinese 
have never thought of fashioning a likeness of the Supreme. 

Who the ‘six Honoured ones,’ whom Shun sacrificed to next to 
God, were, is not known. In going on to worship the hills and 

Their worship of other Tivers, and the host of spirits, he must have 
apes Beihass supposed that there were certain tutelary beings, 
who presided over the more conspicuous objects of nature, and its 
various processes. ‘They were under God, and could do nothing, 
excepting as they were permitted and empowered by Him; but the 
worship of them was inconsistent with the truth that God demands 
to be recognized as ‘He who worketh all in all,’ and will allow no 
religious homage to be given to any but Himself. It must have al- 
ways been the parent of many superstitions ; and it paved the way 
for the pantheism which enters largely into the belief of the Chinese 
at the present day, and of which we find one of the earliest steps in 
the practice, which commenced with the Chow dynasty, of not only 
using the term Heaven as a synonym for God, but the combination 
Heaven and Earth.§ 

There was also among the early Chinese the religious worship of 
their departed friends, which still continues to be observed by all 
classes from the emperor downward, and seems 


Worship of Ancestors. oe 。 
of all religious services to have the greatest hold 


5 Pt V., Bk., XIX. 6 Pt. V., Bk. 1, Pt. i, p. 3. 
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upon the people. The title given in the Shoo to Shun’s minister of 
Religion is that of ‘Arranger of the Ancestral temple.’7 The rule of 
Confucius, that ‘parents, when dead, should be sacrificed to accord- 
ing to propriety,’§ was, doubtless, in accordance with a practice which 
had come down from the earliest times of the nation. 

The spirits of the departed were supposed to have a knowledge 
of the circumstances of their descendants, and to be able to affect 

2 them. 了 vents of importance in a family 
affairs of their descendants, andto were communicated to them before their 
be able to affect them, . : 

shrines; many affairs of government were 
transacted in the ancestral temple. When Yaou demitted to Shun 
the business of the government, the ceremony took place in the 
temple of ‘the accomplished ancestor,’ the individual to whom Yaou 
traced his possession of the supreme dignity ; and while Yaou lived, 
Shun, on every return to the capital from his administrative pro- 
gresses, offered a bullock before the shrine of the same personage.!0 
In the same way, when Shun found the toils of government too 
heavy for him, and called Yu to share them, the ceremony took 
place in the temple of ‘the spiritual ancestor,’ the chief in the line 
of Shun's progenitors. In the remarkable narrative, which we have 
in the 6th of the Books of Chow, of the duke of Chow's praying for 
the recovery of his brother, king Woo, from a dangerous illness, and 
offering to die in his stead, he raises three altars,—to their father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather ; and prays to them, as having in 
heaven the charge of watching over their great descendant. When 
he has ascertained by divination that the king would recover, he 
declares that he had got Woo's tenure of the throne renewed by the 
three kings, who had thus consulted for a long futurity of their 
House. . 

This case shows us that the spirits of good kings were believed to 
be in heaven. A more general conclusion is derived from what we 
read in the 7th of the Books of Shang. The emperor Pwan-king, 
irritated by the opposition of the wealthy and powerful Houses to 
his measures, and their stirring up the people also to murmur against 
them, threatens them all with calamities to be sent down by his High 
ancestor, T‘ang the Successful. He tells his ministers, that their 
ancestors and fathers, who had loyally served his predecessors, were 
now urgently entreating T‘ang, inzhis spirit-state in heaven, to exe- 
cute great punishments on their descendants. Not only, therefore, 

7 Canon of Shun, p. 23. 8 Ana., IT., v. 9 Canon of Shun, p. 4. 10 Jh., p. 8. 
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did good sovereigns continue to have a happy existence in heaven; 
but their good ministers shared the happiness with them, and were 
somehow round about them, as they had been on earth, and took 
an interest in the progress of the concerns which had occupied 
them during their lifetime. Modern scholars, following in the wake 
of Confucius, to whom the future state of the departed was all 
wrapt in shadows, clouds, and darkness, say that the people of the 
Shang dynasty were very superstitious.—My object is to bring out 
the fact, and the nature of their superstition. 

There is no hint in the Shoo nor elsewhere, so far as I am aware, 
of what became of bad emperors and bad ministers after death, nor, 

No hint of the fate of the baa indeed, of the future fate of men generally. 
after death ; and no inculcation of There is a heaven in the classical books of 
future rewards and punishments. 5 . 

the Chinese; but there is no hell; and no 
purgatory. Their oracles are silent as to any doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments. Their exhortations to well-doing, and 
their warnings against evil, are all based on a reference to the will 
of God, and the certainty that in this life virtue will be rewarded 
and vice punished. ‘Of the five happinesses, the first is long life ; 
the second is riches; the third is soundness of body and serenity of 
mind; the fourth is the love of virtue; and the fifth is doing or 
receiving to the end the will of Heaven.'1 There is no promise of 
rest or comfort beyond the grave. The virtuous man may live 
and die in suffering and disgrace;—let him be cheered. His 
posterity will reap the reward of his merits. Some one, sprung from 
his loins, will become wealthy, or attain to distinction. But if he 
should have no posterity :—it never occurred to any of the ancient 
sages to consider such a case. 

I will pass on from this paragraph with a reference to the subject 
of divination. “Although the ancient Chinese can hardly be said to 
have had the knowledge of a future state, and were not 
curious to inquire about it, they were anxious to know 
about the wisdom and issues of their plans for the present life. For 
this purpose they had recourse to divination. The duke of Chow 
certainly practised it; and we have a regular staff of diviners among 
the officers of the Chow dynasty. Pwan-king practised it in the 
dynasty of Shang. And Shun did so also, if we can put faith in ‘The 
Counsels of Yu.’ The instruments of divination were the shell of the 
tortoise and the stalks of a certain grass or reed. By various caustic 


Divination. 


11 Pt. V., Bk. TV par. 39. 
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operations on the former, and by manipulations with the latter, it was 
supposed possible to ascertain the will of Heaven. I must refer the 
reader to what | have said about the practice on the seventh section 
of ‘The Great Plan.’ It is difficult to understand how the really great 
men of ancient China could have believed in it. One observation 
ascribed to Shun is worthy of remark. He tells Yu that ‘divina- 
tion, when fortunate, must not be repeated.’!?_ I once saw a father 
and son divining after one of the fashions of the present day. They 
tossed the bamboo roots, which came down in the unlucky positions 
for a dozen times in succession. At last a lucky cast was made. 
They looked into each other's faces, laughed heartily, and rose up, 
delighted, from their knees. The divination was now successful, 
and they dared not repeat it! 

5. When the dignity of chief advanced to that of sovereign, and 
the Chinese tribe grew into a nation, the form which it assumed 

Constitution and Issues of Was that of a feudal empire. It was probably 
the ancient Chinese empire. pot until the Chow dynasty, that its constitu- 
tion was fully developed and consolidated ; as it is only then that 
we find in the last part of the Shoo, in the Ch‘un Ts‘ew, the Rites 
of Chow, and other Works of the period, materials to give a 
description of it. King Woo, we are told, after he had overthrown 
the last sovereign of the line of T‘ang, arranged the orders of 
nobility into five, from duke downwards, and assigned the terri- 
tories to them on a scale proportioned to their different ranks,! But 
at the beginning of the Hea dynasty, Yu conferred on the chiefs 
among his followers lands and surnames.? The feudal system grew 
in a great measure out of the necessities of the infant empire. As 
the ruder tribes were pushed backwards from its growing limits, 
they would the more fiercely endeavour to resist further encroach- 
ment. The measure was sometimes taken of removing them to 
other distant sites, according to the policy on which the kings of 
Assyria and Babylon dealt with Israel and Judah. So Shun is 
reported to have carried away the San-méaou. But the Chinese 
empire was too young and insufficiently established itself to pursue 
this plan generally; and each State therefore was formed with a 
military constitution of its own, to defend the marches against the 
irruptions of the barbarians. 


12 Pt. II., Bk. II., p. 18. 
1 Pt. V., Bk. III, p. 10. 2 See the Tribute of Yu, Pt. ii, p. 16. I seem to see clearly 
now, that this paragraph and the six that follow should be interpreted of Yu the emperor, and not 
of him ae a minister of Yaou. 
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What was designed to be the central State of the empire was the 
appanage of the sovereign himself, and was of the same dimensions 
as one of the largest of the feudatory States.8 Over this he ruled like 
one of the other princes in their several dominions; and he received, 
likewise, a certain amount of revenue from all the rest of the coun- 
try, while the nobles were bound to do him military service, when- 
ever called upon. He maintained also a court of great ministers, 
who superintended the government of the whole empire. The 
princes were little kings within their own States, and had the power 
of life and death over the people. They practised the system of 
sub-infeudation; but their assignments of lands were required to 
have the imperial sanction. 

It was the rule, under the Chow dynasty, that the princes should 
repair to the court every five years, to give an account of their 
administration of their governments; and that the emperor should 
make a general tour through the country every twelve years, to see 
for himself how they performed their duties. We read in the Canon 
of Shun, that he made a tour of inspection once in five years, and 
that the princes appeared at court during the intermediate four.4 As 
the empire enlarged, the imperial progresses would naturally be- 
come less frequent. By this arrangement, it was endeavoured to 
maintain a uniformity of administration and customs throughout 
the States. The various ceremonies to be observed in marriages, 
funerals and mourning, hospitalities, religious worship, and the con- 
duct of hostilities ; the measures of capacity, length, weight, &c. ; and 
the written characters of the language :一 these were all determined 
by imperial prerogative. To innovate in them was a capital offence.5 

The above is an imperfect outline of the feudal constitution of the 
ancient empire of China, which was far from enjoying peace and pros- 
perity under it. According to the received accounts, the three dy- 
nasties of Hea, Shang, and Chow were established, one after another, 
by princes of great virtue and force of character, aided in each case 
by a minister of consummate ability and loyal devotion. Their 
successors invariably became feeble and worthless. After a few 
reigns, the imperial rule slackened. Throughout the States there 
came assumptions and oppressions, each prince doing what was right 
in his own eyes, without fear of his suzzerain. The wild tribes round 


3 Here is the true account of the origin of the names Chung Kwoh (中 国 ) ‘Middle State,’ 


and Chung Pang (中 F) ‘Middle Region.’ 4 Can. of Shun, par. 9. 5 See the Canon 
of Shun, par. 8; and the Doctrine of the Mean, Ch. XXVIII. 
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about waxed bold, and kept up a constant excitement and terror by 
their incursions. Then would come an exceptional reign of more 
than usual vigour, and a partial order would be established ; but the 
brief prosperity was only like a blink of sunshine in a day of gloom. 
In the Shoo, the termination of the dynasties of Hea and Shang is 
attributed to the wickedness of their last emperors. After a long 
array of feeble princes, there suddenly appear on the throne men of 
gigantic physical strength, the most daring insolence, and the wildest 
debaucheries, having neither piety nor ruth; and in contrast with 
them are princes, whose fathers have for several generations been 
attracting general notice by their righteousness and benevolence. 
When Heaven and men can no longer bear the iniquity of the 
tyrants, the standard of revolt is raised, and the empire speedily 
comes under a new rule. These accounts are, no doubt, much ex- 
aggerated and embellished. Kéé and Show were not such monsters 
of vice, nor were Tfang and Woo such prodigies of virtue. More 
likely is it that the earlier dynasties died out like that of Chow, from 
sheer exhaustion, and that their last sovereigns were weaklings like 
king Nan, rather than tyrants. 

The practice of polygamy, which was as old as Yaou, was a con- 
stant source of disorder. A favourite concubine plays a conspicuous 
part in the downfall of the dynasties of Shang and Hea, and another 
signalizes a calamitous epoch in that of Chow. In the various 
States, this system was ever giving rise to jealousies, factions, usurpa- 
tions, and abominations which cannot be told. No nation where 
polygamy exists can long be prosperous or powerful; in a feudal 
empire its operation must be peculiarly disastrous. 

The teachings of Confucius in the Chow dynasty could not arrest 
the progress of degeneracy and dissolution in a single State. His 
inculcation of the relations of society and the duties belonging to 
them had no power. His eulogies of the ancient sages were only 
the lighting up in the political firmament of so many suns which 
communicated no heat. Things waxed worse and worse. The 
pictures which Mencius draws of the misery of his times are fright- 
ful. What he auspiced from the doctrines and labours of his master 
never came to pass. The ancient feudal empire was extinguished, 
amid universal anarchy, in seas of blood. 

The character and achievements of the founder of the Ts‘in dy- 
nasty have not yet received from historians the attention which they 
deserve. He destroyed the feudal system of China, and introduced, 
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in its room, the modern despotic empire, which has now lasted rather 
more than 2,000 years. 

6. The ancient empire of China passed away, having been weigh- 
ed in the balances and found wanting. Under the system of rule, 
which superseded it, the boundaries of the empire have 
been greatly extended, and the people have grandly in- 
creased. ‘Now, however, it would seem to be likewise approaching 
its end. It would not have endured so long, but for the position of 
the country at the extremity of the Asiatic continent. Its neighbours 
were not more powerful than itself, and they were less civilized. Once 
and again the country has been overrun and subjugated by the de- 
scendants of the tribes which disputed the possession of the soil with 
its earliest colonists; but it has subdued them in its turn by its greater 
cultivation, and they have become more Chinese than the Chinese 
themselves. The changes of dynasty since the end of the old empire 
or classical period have not been revolutions, but only substitutions 
of one set of rulers for another. In the present century new relations 
have arisen between China and the rest of the world. Christian na- 
tions of the West have come into rude contact with it. In vain did 
it fall back on the tradition of the ‘Middle State,’ and proclaim its 
right to their homage. The prestige of its greatness has vanished 
before a few ships of war, and the presence of a few thousand soldiers. 
The despotic empire will shortly pass away as the feudal one did, but 
with less ‘hideous ruin and combustion.’ It is needless to speculate 
on the probabilities of the future. God will be His own interpreter. 
China, separated from the rest of the world, and without the light 
of revelation, has played its part, and brought forth its lessons, 
which will not, I trust, be long without their fitting exposition. 
Whether it is to be a dependent or independent nation in the future, 
to be broken up or remain united, the first condition to happiness 
and prosperity is humility on the part of its scholars and rulers. Till 
they are brought to look at their own history and their sages, falsely 
so called, according to a true estimate, and to cease from their blind 
admiration of them, there is no hope for the country. 


The Future. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL WORKS WHICH HAVE BEEN CONSULTED 
IN THE PREPARATION OF THIS VOLUME. 


SECTION I. 
CHINESE WORKS. 


In the ++ = #€ GE He (see proleg. to vol. ., p. 129) :一 

[i.] fit HE ZE Hf, eontaining the commentary of K‘ung Gan- 
kwé, and the expositions made and collected by K‘ung Ying-ta 
and other scholars of the T‘ang dynasty (see above, p. 31). 

[ii.] fag FE GE GE. This is a sort of dictionary to the classics. 
The comments are by Kwoh P‘oh ($f) £¥), of the Tsin dy- 
nasty, and the exposition, glosses and disquisitions, by Hing 
Ping (Jl fy), of the Sung. J 雅 may be translated—‘ The 
Ready Rectifier.’ 

GK EC TE HK PH HE HE FZ, ‘Compilation and Digest of Comments 
and Remarks on the Shoo King. By imperial authority.’ In 24 
Books. I have generally in my notes called this Work—‘ Yung- 
ching’s Shoo.’ It was commanded in 1721, the 60th year of the 
period K‘ang-he, the last year but one of the emperor Benevolent; 
and appeared with a preface by his son and successor, the emperor 
Pattern, in 1730, the 8th year of the period Yung-ching. Many 
great scholars were employed in its preparation and publication. 
They drew on the writings of 380 scholars,—from the Ts‘in dynasty 
downwards. First, they give the commentary of Ts‘ae Ch‘in, the 
disciple of Choo He (see above, pp. 35, 36), interspersed with illus- 
trative glosses. Then follows a collection of passages, confirmatory 
of Ts‘ae’s Views, taken from their authorities (4 7). This is often 
followed by an appendix of different views of the text, which are 
conceived to be worthy of examination (fff $f). Occasionally, the 
editors give their own decisions, where they think they have more 
light than their predecessors had (42). There are maps and illustra- 
tions at the beginning, and a critical introduction ; while the preface 
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ascribed to Confucius is given and commented on at the end. This 

Work may serve the student in lieu of many others. It is a monu- 

ent of industry and research ;—beyond all praise. 

4 I have made frequent reference to the other imperial editions of 
the Classics, mentioned in proleg. to vol. I, p. 131; especially, to the 
He AK 18 it HE SE, which embodies the Chaen of Tso-k‘ew, Kung- 
yang, aud Kuh-léang. 

&K FE JE EF H¥_ Hi, ‘Discussion of the Meaning of “The Officers 
of Chow.” By imperial authority.’ In 48 Books. This Work, with 
two others on the ‘Rites,’ was ordered in 1748, the 13th year of 
the reign K‘éen-lung, by the emperor Pure, to complete the labours 
of his father, the Benevolent, on the Classics. Edward Biot thus 
characterises it :一 “It is worthy to be compared with the best Works 
executed in Europe on the different parts of the Bible. I should 
even say that it is superior to them, if I did not fear being accused 
of partiality’ (Introduction to the Translation of ‘The Rites of 
Chow,’ p. xxxv.) The eulogy is deserved, so far as the exhaustive 
research is concerned. In range of thought and speculation, com- 
mentaries on the Chinese Classics and the Bible cannot be compared. 

fi) i) LOB SE AK (4 HR, ‘Daily Lectures, Explaining the Mean- 
ing of the Shoo King. By imperial authority.’ In 13 Books. It 
was ordered by the emperor Benevolent in 1,680. I have often 
quoted it under the name of ‘The Daily Explanation.’ It has all 
the qualities which I ascribed to the sister work on the Four Books, 
‘being full, perspicuous, and elegant,’ 

= Ly HH KE Pk FC AE fat HE 4 (GH, ‘A Complete Explanation of 

the Shang Shoo, by Lin Chueh-chae of San-shan.’ In 40 Books. 
The author is commonly called Lin Che-k‘e; and so I have generally 
referred to him. His commentary is very voluminous. It is older 
than Ts‘ae Ch‘in’s, and, in my opinion, superior to it. 
8 FE IN Ye PRA ae fet BE A |. ‘Digest of Remarks on the Mo- 
dern Text of the Shang Shoo, by Woo Ching of Lin-ch‘uen.’ In 4 
Books. See above, p. 36. This is the commentary of the Yuen 
dynasty ;一 terse and original. 

BE FS tii BIL EP fi 53 3, ‘The Commentary of Ts‘ae on the 
Shoo Illustrated by Ch‘in Sze-k‘ae.” Published in 6 Books, in 1,520. 
It is a commentary on Ts‘ae Ch‘in’s commentary. The author 
draws his illustrations from 88 different Works. 

10 = Pt EF Fc AE BRE EF JL ‘Imperfect Views (views through a 
tube), by Wang K&ng-yay, of passages in the Shoo.’ In 2 Books. 


or 


oa 


~ 
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This also is a Work of the Yuen dynasty. The views are sometimes 
very ingenious. 

11 + &§ H FH FE ‘Wang Loo-chae’s Doubts about the Shoo.’ In 
8 chapters. The author was of the Sung dynasty. He is also 
called Wang Pih (+ 4). 

12 The 皇 清 经 解 , (See proleg. to vol. I., p. 133) contains many 
Works on the Shoo, or on portions of it. Those which I have made 
most use of are :一 

[i] fet HE 46 5E FH HE. ‘Comments of himself and others on 
the Meaning of the Shang Shoo, and on the Pronunciation 
of the Characters.’ The author was a Kéang Shing ( 江 #8), 
of the district of Woo, dep. Soo-chow. It occupies Books 
390-403 of the collection ;—a Work of vast learning, but 
dogmatical. 

ii.] fe} H HR, ‘Latest Decisions on the Shang Shoo.’ By 
Wang Ming-shing (= AE, BX), an acquaintance of Kéang 
Shing, and of the same district. His main object is to bring 
out the views of Ch‘ing K‘ang-shing, as the true exposition 
of the Classic. The Work occupies Books 404-434, and took 
the author 34 years to complete it. His research is vast; 
but his object is one-sided. 

[ii.] for SE 4 Ty 3c i HR ‘The Shang Shoo in the Modern 
and Ancient Text Commented on and Discussed.’ Books 
735-773. The Work appeared in 1,815. The author was 
Sun Sing-yen ($& 星 47), an officer of high employments. 
His ‘ancient text’ is not that current under this designation, 
but the variations from Fuh-sing's text, which are found in 
Ching K‘ang-shing and other Han writers. 

[iv.] ty 2c fig & BE -H, ‘The various Readings of the Ancient 
Text of the Shang Shoo Collected.’ Compiled in the reign of 
K‘éen-lung, by Twan Yub-tsae, (B% 3 #X). The writer uses 
the designation ‘ Ancient Text’ in the same way as Sun Sing- 
yen, Kéang Shing, and Wang Ming-shing. Books 567-599. 

[v.] #& Fi St 4H, ‘The Needle-touch applied to the Tribute of 
Yu.’ Published in the reign K‘ang-he, by Hoo Wei ( 胡 ¥). 
The author had previously been employed, with many other of- 
ficers, in preparing a statistical account of the present empire. 
The Work cannot be too highly spoken of. Books 27~47. 

17 Pr AC HT 3 He 3B, ‘A Discussion of the Evidence for the Ancient 
Text of the Shang Shoo.’ By Yen Jd-keu (I FE HE); published in 
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1,704. The Work is a vehement onset against the genuineness of 
the commonly received ‘ Ancient Text,’ and was intended to establish, 
beyond contradiction, the views of Kéang Shing, méntioned above. 
The plan of it extends to 128 Chapters or Arguments; but not a few 
of them are left blank. It is, no doubt, very able; but, as is said of 
it in the catalogue of the Imperial Libraries, it is too discursive, and 
full of repetitions. 

Of the writings of Maou K‘e-ling (proleg. to vol. I., p. 182), 
bearing on the Shoo, there are :一 

Li] ty 3c fa gE 4% iii, ‘The Wrongs of the Ancient Text of 
the Shang Shoo.’ In 8 Books. ‘This was intended as an an- 
swer to the Work of Yen Jé-keu; and it seems to me that 
Maou has the best of the argument. 

[ii.] for GE Jif HA He ‘New Essays for Readers of the Shang 
Shoo.’ In 5 Books. Throws light on several passages; but 
the author is too devoted3to the commentary of Gan-kw6. 

[iii.] BE He At. <The Lost Portions of the Canon of Shun 
Supplied.” In 1 Book. 

ye fit, JE if ‘A Correct Discussion of “The Great Plan.”’ In 
5 Books. By Hoo Wei, whose Work on the Tribute of Yu has 
been noticed above. This is a fit companion to the other. 

AK $F. ‘An Examination of the Explanations of the Classics.’ 
In 300 Books. By Choo E-tsun (4x $# Bf). It contains a list of 
all the Works on the Thirteen Classics, lost or preserved, of which 
the author’s industry could ascertain the names, from the earliest 
time down to the present. Much information is given about many 
of them; and critical questions connected with them are discussed. 
The Work was ordered by the emperor,Pure (K‘éen-lung), and 
appears with an Introduction from his pencil. 

qt) 32: HF Fe FE, ‘A Grand Collection of the; Views of Choo 
He. By imperial anthority.’ Compiled in 66 Books, in the 52d 
year of the period K‘ang-ke. Books 33 and 34 are on the Shoo. 

BK fo HE FG, ‘A Collection of Essays, written at intervals of 
Filial Duty.’ In 43 Books. By Chaou Yih (jj 3). Published in 
1,811. 

Ma Twan-lin’s General Examination of Records and Scholars ; 
and its Continuation. See proleg. to vol. I., p. 134. 

A Cyclopedia of Surnames, or Biographical Dictionary, &c. See 
proleg. to vol. 1, p. 133. 

The Complete Works of the Ten 7'sze. See proleg. to vol. I., p. 133. 
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The Philosopher Mih. See proleg. to vol. II., p. 126. 

The Collected Writings of Han Ch‘ang-le. See proleg. to vol. IT., 
p. 126. 

at 2C fi +f, ‘Definitions and Explanations of Characters.’ This 
is the dictionary of Heu Shin. See note on p. 1, above. It was 
not finished A.D. 100, as there stated, but in 121. 

#2 %, ‘Explanation of Terms.’ In 4 Books. By Lew He ( 划 RE), 
a scion of the imperial House of Han. 

$K i FE 3Z, ‘An Explanation of the Terms and Phrases in the 
Classics.’ In 30 Books. By Luh Tih-ming ( 陆 德 明 ), of the T‘ang 
dynasty. This is more a dissection of the Classics, excluding 
Mendius, and including Laou-tsze and Chwang-tsze, giving the 
sounds of characters, and the meaning of them single and in com- 
bination, than a dictionary. It is valuable as a repertory of ancient 
views. 

御 定 康 忠 字典，'The Dictionary of K‘ang-he. By imperial 
anthority.” In 42 Books. 

WE a SR BT 

OARS i | See below, pp. 731, 735. 

FR He 

a#, ‘ Narratives of the States.’ In 21 Books. Belongs to the 
period of the ‘Divided States’ ( i] 国 ) ; and is commonly ascribed to 
Tso-k‘ew Ming. Itis always published with comments by Wei Ch‘aou 
of Woo (3% # Jf), one of the ‘Three States.’ 

PE f) Se ZE, ‘Plans of the Warring States, with Comments.” In 
33 Books. Belongs to the closing period of the Chow dynasty. It 
was compiled in the first instance by a Kaou Yew (73) WE), of the 
Han dynasty ; but was subsequently largely supplemented. 

FA Be $e AK, ‘The Ch‘un Ts‘ew of Leu.’ In 26 Books. Ascribed 
to Leu Puh-wei, the prime minister of the founder of the Ts‘in dy- 
nasty. It is tiresome to read, but is useful in studying the Classics. 

Sh iy FE AK, ‘The Ch‘un Ts‘ew of Woo and Yuk.’ See above, 
pp. 67, 68. 

HG BA 3c $38, SS $6 FE, ‘Selection of Compositions, by Ch‘aou- 
m‘ing, with the Comments of Le Shen.’ In 30 Books. Ch‘aou-ming 
is the posthumous title of the compiler, who was heir to the throne 
during the Léang dynasty (a.p. 503-557), but died early. The 
compositions are of various kinds,—poems, letters, epitaphs, ce. ; 
from Tsze-héa downwards to the first Sung dynasty. The commen- 
tator was of the Sung dynasty. 
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二 十 四 B, ‘The Historians.’ See proleg. to vol. L, p. 134. 

4) NY 5 SEE BEE Ps — EY TN 2 it BA JE AE — EAR AR = 
‘Grand Collection of the General Mirror of History, in 116 Books; 
with a Supplement, containing the History of the two kings, T‘ang 
and K‘wei, in the Ming dynasty, in 3 Books. With the imperial 
views.” A noble work, commanded in the 33d year of K‘éen-lung. 

€ 74 3 3% $A, ‘General Mirror of History, in Heads and 
Particulars, for the Assistance of Government.’ My copy is an 
edition of 1,807, in 101 Books, to the end of the Yuen dynasty. 

$i 3 FF 4a, ‘The Mirror of History, made Easy.’ In 29 Books, 
By Woo Sing-k‘euen (42 3#€ {#£). Published in the 50th year of 
K‘ang-he. 

45 dE Hl ZE, ‘The Annals of the Bamboo Books.’ In 2 Books. 
By a Woo Kwan ( 届 Ff), of the Ming dynasty. Contains only the 
Text, and comments of Shin Y6, of the Léang dynasty. 

4s HE #E SE 6 SE, ‘The Bamboo Annals, with a Complete An- 
notation,’ In 12 Books. By Seu M&n-tsing (ff 3 Hj), of the pre- 
sent dynasty. There is also a preliminary Book, carrying the 
History up to Fuh-he; and one on the Evidences of the Annals, 
The Geographical notes are most valuable, 

Wi H HAE SE HB, ‘The Bamboo Annals, with Collection of 
Evidences.’ Jn 50 Bocks. Published in 1,813, by Ch‘in Fung- 
hing (Pi 4 77). The Work is very carefully executed; by a most 
able scholar; and seems to exhaust the subject of the Annals. 

++ # RH, ‘The Seventeen Histories Examined and Dis- 
played.’ In 100 Books. By Wang Ming-shing, whose ‘ Latest 
Decisions’ on the Shoo King have been noticed above. Like that 
other Work, this also displays amazing research. 

A ii — WEAR. ‘Statistical Account of the Empire under the 
Great Pure dynasty.’ Commanded in the 29th year of the Emperor 
Pure, A. D. 1,762. In 424 Books. 

FRE AR We HL FS; and FE 4R GH HL FZ. See proleg. to vol. L., pp. 
134, 135. 

日 知 Hi, ‘ Essays, the Fruit of Daily Acquisitions.’ In 32 Books. 
By Koo Yen-woo (结伙 pe). The essays are on a Multitude of 
subjects, likely to engage the attention of a Chinese Scholar. Pub- 
lished in 1695, 

Tx > (fp FE. A monstrous miscellany, in 1,692 Books, prepared 
by order of the second emperor of the Sung dynasty, in 977. The 
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style of his reign at the time was 太平 由 国 ; hence {the name of 
the Work. 

+ & $% J. A miscellany of the present dynasty, inquiring into 
the origin of the things discussed. In 100 Books. By Ch‘in Yuen- 
lung (BK 70 Hi). 

8 oy HU Ji, ‘Record of the Origin of Affairs and Things.’ A 
miscellany of the Sung dynasty. Contains 1,765 articles. 

Ft $f #B BR, ‘Miscellaneous Pencillings.’ In 27 Books. Originally 
published under the Ming dynasty in 1,524. 


SECTION II. 
¢ TRANSLATIONS AND OTHER FOREIGN WORKS. 


Severat of the Works, mentioned in the prolegomena to vol. I, 
pp. 135, 136, have been frequently consulted by me. In addition 
to them, I have used :一 

Le CHoU-KING，un des Livres Sacrés pes Curnots, qui renferm les 
Fondements de leur ancienne Histoire, les Principes des leur Gou- 
vernement et de leur Morale, Traduit et enrichi des notes, par Feu 
Le P. Gaus, Missionaire a la Chine. Revu et corrige, &c., par 
M. pr Guienes, &c. A Paris, 1,770. ; 

Tue Suoo Kina, or Tue Histortcan Crassic, being the most 
ancient authentic Record of the Annals of the Chinese Empire, 
illustrated by Lazer Commentators. ‘Translated by W. H. Mep- 
HuRST, Sen. Shanghae, 1,846. 

Description Geographique, Historique, Chronologique, Politique, 
et Physique, pz L’Empire DE LA CuIne, et DE LA TARTARIE CHINOISE, 
&c., par le P. J. B. pu Harps, de Ja Compagnie de Jesus. Tomes 
quatre; fol. A Paris, 1,735. 

JournaL ASTATIQUE. Particularly the Numbers for April, May, 
and July, 1,836; for December, 1841; for May, and August and 
September, 1842. 

LE TcHEoU-LI ou Rites pes Tcueov, Traduit pour la premiere 
fois du Chinois, par Feu Epovarp Bior. Tomes deux; 8vo. Paris, 
1851. 
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A SKETCH or CHINESE History, Ancient and Modern, &c. By 
the Rev. Cuartes Gurzuarr. Two volumes; 8vo. London, 1834, 

MeLances Asiatiques, &c.; par M. Axsrt-Remusar. Tomes 
deux; 8vo. Paris, 1826. 

卫 GyPT'S PrACE IN UNIVERSAL History. An Historical Investiga- 
tion in five Books. By C. C. J. Baron Bunsen, &e. Translated 
from the German by CHARLES H. CoTTRELL Esq., M.A. London, 
1859. 

Erupes sur 工 上 STRONOMIE Inprenne ET CHINOISE，Dpar J. By 
Biot. Paris, 1,862. 

Tue NUMERICAL RELATIONS OF THE PoPULATION oF CHINA，DURING 
THE 4000 Years or ITS Hisrorican Existence, &e. By T. SACHAR- 
orr, Member of the Imperial Russian Embassy in Peking. Trans- 
lated into English, by the Rev. W. Losscnerp. Hongkong, 1864. 
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PREFACE TO THE SHOO KING, 
ATTRIBUTED TO CONFUCIUS. 


ee fi, A EC SE 画 
ie, ek Ee Fr 
OF FF 2.76 Wat 


I. Anciently there was the emperor Yaou, all-informed, intelli- 

ent, accomplished, and thoughtful. His glory filled the empire. 

le wished to retire from the throne, and resign it to Shun of Yu. 
Descriptive of all this, there was made THE CANON OF YAOU. 


Re 


Preracs TO tus Suoo Kino. This is often | them for doing so, Keang Shing ( 江 3) 
called ‘The small Preface’ (小 Fp. to dis- | appeals to the words of Sze-ma Ts‘een (in the 


i the lar, d | ):—* He prefaced the 
站 (大 iF es at 3 °F, tit 3 the times of T'ang 


f(a] = Fp. prefixed by K‘ung Gan-kw6 to | and Yu, down to Muh of Ts‘in, arranging their 
his commentary on the Classic. It was among ， 1 上 

the other monuments recovered from the wall — ts in order (see 江 微 # fa ® Sh 
of Confucius’ house, which were given to Gan- VE Gh on the FF). This, however, would 


kwé to be deciphered and edited. He incorpo- | only ‘be evid h hat Confuci 
it witht 7 $ 了 evidence at the most that Confucius 
rated it with the Work itself, breaking it up into had made a preface to the Shoo King: but 


| 
1 
its several parts, and prefixing to each Book the 
Ts‘een’s statement, in which he has been followed 


—— belonging to it. Other scholars of the 
an dynasty edited it in its complete form at | by many subsequent chroniclers, was grounded 
merely on the existence of this document 


the end of the classic. It seems to me better, 
0 itself, many parts of which he has introduced 
into his histories (本 au» though not all 


hereafter, to prefix it here as a whole. 
If it were indeed the work of Confucius 
in the order in which they are given by Gan- 
kw5. It ia enough to admit with Choo He, that 


himself, its value would be inestimable; but 

its many peculiarities of style, as well as many 
this preface was the production of some writer 
in the end of the Chow or the beginning of the 


inanities, forbid us to believe that it is the 
composition of the Sage. Ch‘ing K'ang-shing 

Ts‘in dynasty.—I shall discuss here but sparing- 
ly its various statements. That will be done, 


(BMS AE Ja, Ma Yung (FE fg), and Wang 
Suh (=F $A), those great scholars of the Han | where necessary, in the introductions to the 
dynasty, all attribute it to him; and to justify ! several Books. 
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2 PREFACE TO THE SHOO KING. 


2 JI. Shun of Yu was in a low and undistinguished position, when 
Yaou heard of his comprehensive intelligence, and wishing to make 
him successor to his throne, made proof of him in many situations 
of difficulty. With reference to this, there was made THE CANON OF 


SHUN. 
3 


The emperor regulated the territories, appointing nobles to every 


uarter to reside in them, giving them surnames of distinction, and 


efining the constituents of each. 


Descriptive of this, there were 


made the KWUH rsd, the Kew KuNG, in nine Books, and the Kaou 


YU, 


I. This paragraph contains, according to the 
arrangement of the Books which I have adopt- 
ed, and for which I have eleewhere given the 
reasons, the notice of only one Book, the first 
part of the Classic. ‘The Canon of Yaou’ is 
edited as the tirst of ‘The Books of Yu,’ by 
those who divide the Work into four parts; and 
as the first of the Books of Yu-Hea, by those 


who make only three divisions. Ba is best 
explained, with Gan-kwd, by 3], ‘to with- 
draw,’ though the 于 following would more 
readily be translated by ‘to’ than by ‘from,’ 

Both Gan-kw%d and Ch'ing K‘ang-shing 
understand the as denoting not the resigna- 
tion of the throne, but simply of the* manage- 
ment of affairs. Yaou was still emperor till his 


death, and Shun was only his vice. 

HiL,—the 作 is at first referred to we as 
its subject. The character must be so connected 
with the principal word in many sentences of 
the preface. The nominative here, however, is 


not HE. In this and many other sentences the 


作 is quite vague. We might take it intran- 
sitively —* These subjects form the matter of 
the Canon of Yaou.’ The says— 


. = = 8 
438 te BS Mt. te 
says retrospectively that to relate these matters 
was the object of the maker of the Book.’ 

IL. ‘This paragraph contains the prefatory 
notices to the Books of Yu, forming the second 
part of the classic, though it may be questioned 
whether another arrangement of some of them 
would not be more correct. This question bas 
been touched on in the prolegomena, I have 
thought it sufficient to indicate my own view 


there, not wishing to make in this volume any 
further change in the ordinary arrangement of 
the Books, beyond what I have done in separat- 
ing the ‘Canon of Yaou’ from the Books of Yu. 
Those amounted in Confucius’ time, it will be 
seen, to 15, of which only 4 are now existing, 
allowing the genuineness of ‘The Counsels of 
the great Yu,’ and the right of the ‘Canon of 
Shun’ to stand by itself separate from the 
‘Canon of Yaou,’ and of the ‘Yih and Teeth’ to 
be separate from the ‘Counsels of Kaou Yaou.’ 
Not. 2. ‘This is a very imperfect account of 
the Canon of Shun. ‘The Book must contain 
the governmental affairs, first and last, of Shun’s 
reign, and the preface would make it appear 
that the proof of him in various difficult situa- 
tions was all the matter treated of!’ (See the 
») 3. I Lave tranalated after Gan- 
kw. Keang Shing points differently, and gives 
quite another view of the meaning. K‘ung 
Ying: ta (FL 3 Gan-kw6’s glossarist 
of the T‘ang dynasty (flour. in greater part of 
the 7th cent.), says—‘In such cases, where the 
text of the classic is lost, we shoot at the mean- 
ing in the dark. Gan-kwé interpreted according 
to the words, whether correctly or not cannot 
be known.’ For this reason I have for the most 
part given the Chinese names of the lost Books, 
without attempting to translate them. 


注 人 may mean ‘The Achievements of Go- 
九 dk has been translated 
‘The nine Laws’ (ft= 法 ); and ‘The nine 
Contributions” (t= TBH also ‘The nine 
Hills’ ($k = ff). All is uncertain. And so 


also is the meaning of i BR. 4. if 


vernment.’ 
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Kaou Yaou unfolded his counsels; 


Re 
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甘 作 


Yu completed his work; the 


emperor Shun made him go on to further HE With reference 
to these things, there were made THE COUNSELS OF THE GREAT YU, and 
OF KAOU YAOU, and the YIH AND TSEIH. 


Il. 


Yu marked out the nine provinces; followed the course of 


the hills, and deepened the rivers; defined the imposts on the land, 


and the articles of tribute. 


K‘e fought with the prince of Hoo in the wilderness of Kan, when 


he made THE SPEECH AT KAN. 
T‘ae-k‘ang lost his kingdom; an 

on the north of the Ld, and made 
He and Ho, sunk in wine and 


the seasons, and allowed the days to get into confusion. 


d his five brothers waited for him 
THE SONGS OF THE FIVE SONS. 

excess, neglected the ordering of 
The prince 


of Yin went to punish them. Descriptive of this, there was made 


THE PUNITIVE EXPEDITION OF YIN. 


IV. From Séé to T‘ang the Successful, there were eight changes 


申 之 - 申 Zp repented ity mma me 
ference probably to the commencing words of 
the ‘Yih and Tseih ' 一 'The emperor said, Come 
Yu, you likewise must have admirable words.’ 

Ill. The four Books in this paragraph con- 
stitute the third part of the Shoo. The genuine- 
ness of two is questioned ; but it is remarkable 
that Confucius found among the relics of the 
Hea dynasty, B.c. 2204—1766, only these four 
documents worthy to be transmitted to posterity. 
And, indeed, the first of them should belong 
more properly to the Books of Yu. 


Not. 5. {f- + {£ Fy —all the com- 
mentators make the 任 + auxiliary to the 


other characters, 一 he assigned the tribute 
_according to the nature and productions of the 


land.’ It seems much simpler to take them ag 
I have done; comp. Mencius, IV. Pt. L. xiv. 3. 
It will be seen the notice is defective, and wants 

站 at the end. Ch‘ing has called atten- 
tion to this. 6. The style of this notice is 
considered sufficient evidence that the preface 
is not the work of Confucius, who would never 
have represented the emperor and his vassal as 


if they were fighting on pa terms— fii... 


(See the $6 fil.) 7 须 =- 待 In the 


text of the Book we have 6. _ 


A This paragraph, containing 28 prefatory 
notices, enumerates 31 different documents, in 
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of the capital. ‘ang at first dwelt in P3, choosing the residence of 
the first sovereign of his House. Zhen were made the Te kun, and 
the LE YUH. 

When T‘ang chastised the various princes, the chief of Ké was 
not offering the appointed sacrifices. ‘ang began his work by 
chastising him, and then was made the T‘ANG CHING. 

E Yin went from P6 to Hea. Indignant with the sovereign of 
Hea, he returned to P3; and as he entered by the north gate, met 
with Joo Kew and Joo Fang. With reference to this were made the 
JOO KEw, and the Joo FANG. 

E Yin acted as minister to T‘ang, and advised him to attack Kéé. 
They went up from E, and fought with him in the wilderness of 
Ming-t‘eaou. Then was made THE SPEECH OF T‘ANG. 

When T‘ang had vanquished Hea, he wished to change its sacrifi- 
ces to the Spirit of the land, but concluded not to do so. With 


o- 


40 Books or chapters (篇 ) all belonging to the | probably the it in ifr ‘The Announce- 

dynasty of Shang, .c. 1765—1122. More than peror.’ mean 

half of them are lost,—the first five, classed by = to the ee, oe j fit 沃 may 

some among the Books of the Hea dyn.; the | ‘The Rule of Enrichment. 

7th, Sth, 9th, and 10th; the 13th, 15th, and | 10. we , *The Punitive Expedition of 

16th; the 19th to the 25th; and the 20th. Of T'ang.” See Men. II. Pt. Il. v., and the An- 
A . IT. Pt. IL. v., 


the remaining 11 documents, there are only 5 Y . 
whose genuineness is unchallenged. The order 全 “ae Ee keg ot Gackes oe hen red 
in which they stand, moreover, differs some- of Hwuy’s Announcement referred to 
what in the preface as edited by Gan-kwz and — 》 


as approved by Ch‘ing and other Han scholars. | ate a remnant of this Book; see the fat = 


Not. 9. Séé, from whom the sovereigns of B 
the Shang dyn. traced their descent, was a son 后 案 of 王 Ws ys ia boc. 11. Joo 
ew and Joo Fang,we may suppose, were two 


of the emp, BA, B,C. 2432; whose capital was ministere, with whom E Yin discussed the 


Po. Kuh must therefore be the 4 BE, and | affairs of Hea, 18, $k ics 其 qt 
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The army of Hea being entirely defeated, T‘ang followed it and 
smote San-tsung, where he captured the precious relics and gems, 
Then E-pih and Chung-pih made the TEEN Paou. 

When T‘ang was returning from the conquest of Hea, he came to 
Ta-kéung, where Chung Hwuy made his ANNOUNCEMENT. 

T‘ang having made an end of the sovereignty of Hea, returned to 
Pd, and made THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF T‘ANG. 

Kaou Shen made the MING KEU. 


After the death of Tang, in 
made THE INSTRUCTIONS OF E, the 

When T‘ae-ké& was declared 
and E Yin placed him in Tung. 
him to Pd, when he had applied 


the first year of T‘ae-kéi, E Yin 
SZE MING, and the Tsoo HOW. 

emperor, he proved unintelligent, 
After three years he returned with 
his thoughts to the course of duty. 


Then E Yin made the T4AE-KEA in three Books. 


see Mencius, VII. Pt. IT. xiv.; he says that the 
spirits of the land and grain might be changed 
on proof of their powerlessness, and much mote 
might this be done on a change of dynasty as 
here. But whom was T‘ang to place as the 


, or human assessor of such, in room of 


ei , to whom the Hea dyn, had sacrificed? 
one was found so worthy. E-che and Chin-hoo 
were probably two ministers consulted on the 
subject. 14. The precious relics and 
ms were those of the Hea emperors. 17. 
‘his notice contains no prefatory explanation. 
There are three others of the samekind. Kaou 
Shen (so the name is to be read), according 


to Ma Yung, was minister of Works. 

may mean—‘ Illustration of the way to settle 

the people,’ 18. =‘A declaration 

of the way of Heaven,’ acc. to Gan-kwi; ‘of 

the principles of government,’ acc. to Ch‘ing. 
4H. 后 ， ‘the past (一 deceased) sove- 

reign ;’ referring to T‘ang. 

19. FH 一 王 天 Sid (of the Yuen 
dyn.) says, ‘Gan-kw5 explains this phrase by 
he thought of the constant course of duty ; Soo by 
he thought of using the words of FE Yin; Ch'in 
says, ‘The meaning is expressed by Mencius (V. 
Pt. L vir 5.),.—He repented of his errors, was 
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20  E Yin made the Boru POSSESSED PURE VIRTUE. 

21 When Yuh-ting had buried E Yin in P%, Kaou Shen then set 
forth as lessons the doings of E Yin, and there was made the YUH- 
TING. 

22  E Chih was prime minister to T‘ae-mow, when ominous appear- 
ances showed themselves in P6. A mulberry tree and a stalk of grain 
grew up in the court. E Chih told Woo Heen, who made the 
HEEN E in four Books. 

23 T‘ae-mow spoke on the subject with E Chih, and there were made 
the & culm and the YUEN MING, 

24. Chung-ting removed to Heaou, and there was made the CHUNG- 
TING. 

25  Ho-tan-kéi lived in Séang, and there was made the #0-TAN-KEA. 

26 Tsoo-yih met with calamity in Kang, and there was made the 
TSOO-YIH. 

ntrite, and reformed himself, fe.’ See the | Ch‘ing i “Heen. the Wizard,'—perh 
oe sah. in dig a . cares, wen aa ‘tad Hen inde the 


Héen E, and the ‘T‘ae-mow. 23, These last 
22, Gan-kwé and others refer to ay as | Books are supposed to have been on the subject 


two trees growing together. But how can a | of the ominous appearances. 原 is the name 
stalk of grain be represented asa tree? The of a minister. , ‘The charge to Yuen.” 
wt 文 dict. explains the char, 楼 by ey 25. eR sit is always given as 
(? radical 本 and not FE. a kind of mulberry | the name of the 10th emp. of the Shang dyn- 
tree from the bark of which both cloth and | We may suppose that Tan-ké& was his name, 
paper can be made, We should probably read | and that yy -was added, because of some 

am one tree. Gan-Kwé says it attained | peculiar troubles in his time with that river. 
its size in seven days; Sze-ma ‘T’s‘een says one | See the 3 SE 8 . 26. i. was 
evening! A fig see the HE par, 7. | overthrown,’ 1, the capital was injured by an 
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Pwan-kang made the fifth change of capital, and was about to 
repair P6, as the cradle of the Yin. The people murmured, and 
expressed themselves resentfully to one another. With reference 
to this there was made the PWAN-KANG, in three Books. 

Kaou-tsung dreamed that he got Yué, and made all his officers 
institute a search for him in the wilds. He was found in Foo-yen; 
and THE CHARGE TO YUE was made in three Books. 

Kaou-tsung was sacrificing to T‘ang the Successful, when a phea- 
sant flew up, and lighted on the ear of a tripod, aud there crowed. 
Tsoo Ke lessoned the king on the subject, and made THE DAY OF THE 
SUPPLEMENTARY SACRIFICE OF KAOU TSUNG, and THE INSTRUCTIONS 
TO KAOU-TSUNG. 

Yin’s first hatred of Chow was occasioned by its conquest of Le. 
Tsoo E, full of dread, hurried off to inform Show. With reference 
to this there was made THE CHIEF OF THE WEST'S CONQUEST OF LE. 

Yin having cast away the sovereignty conferred on it by Heaven, 
the count of Wei made his announcement to the Grand Tutor and 
to the Juntor Tutor. 

V. In the eleventh year king Woo smote the power of Yin. On the 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


mow-woo day of the first month, 


overflow of the Ho. 81, Gt — Fie asin 
Ana. II. xix. 
V. This paragraph contains notices—such as 


they are—of 38 different documents in 40 Books, 
extending from the commencement of the Chow 


his army crossed the Ho at Mang- 


dynasty, B.c. 1121, to 626, within little more 
than half a century of the birth of Confucius, 
Eight of the pieces have been lost,—the 5th, 
7th, 11th, 12th, 22d, 23d, 27th, and 28th; there 
are two documents, very different in themselves, 
each of which claims to be ‘The Great Speech ; 
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King Woo, with three hundred chariots of war and three hundred 
fie officers, fought with Show in the wilderness of Muh. 


en was made THE SPEECH AT MUR. : 

King Woo smote Yin; and the narrative of his proceeding to the 
attack, and of his return and sending his animals back to their 
pastures, with his governmental measures, form THE COMPLETION 
OF THE WAR, 

When king Woo conquered Yin, He slew Show, and appointed 
Woo-king over the original principality of his House. He got the 
count of Ke to return to him, and THE GREAT PLAN was made. 

When king Woo had conquered Yin, he appointed the princes of 


of the remaining Books 20 are of unchallenged 
genuineness, and the claim of the others—the 
8d, Gth, 10th, 2ist, 26th, 29th, 32d, 33d, and 
34th—has been discussed and mainly admitted 
in the prolegg. These 29 Books form now the 


fifth and last part of aT 
a KRH=ARRA 


1 一 see Men. VII, Pt. IT. iv. 4, 
where this sentefice appears to be quoted; a 


with 草 for FX and 一 千 人 for 一 三 百 
。Sze-ma Ta'een also has =f 人 . Mih 
eih, again, says that Woo had 100 chariots, 


and of FE BE EY AB 


\). Another enumeration of 800 is also 


found. See the fap FE 4A Fe ac VE Hie 
of F% FE F7;, in loc. The i ve 


said to have been A +: ‘brave officers,’— 
centurions, according to Gan-kwd ( 百 K 


其 ) SG Fe—Show, like another 


Sardanapalus, burned himself, after being de- 
feated by king Woo. Woo-king was 
Show's son, called also We 4, (or Fy), was 


appointed by Woo over the original seat of his 
House tocontinue the sacrifices to his forefathers. 


4¥ 子 一 the 大 传 ， or Introduction 
to the Shoo, ascribed to tk A, says, that ‘the 
count of Ke on being delivered from the prison, 
where he had been put by Show, unwilling to 
become a servant to the new dynasty, fled to 
Corea, of which Woo appointed him r er. This 
obliged him to come a 00's court to acknow- 
ledze the king’s grace, and then it was that the 
Great Plan was obtained from him.’ Others say 
that his appointment to Corea was a subsequent 


affair, If so, another explanation of [J FF 
has to be sought. 86, Af oF 

may be translated—‘The apportioned vessels.’ 
e=ifar. It was one of the ceremonies 


of investiture, to give part of the furniture of 
the ancestral temple of the emperor to the 


deputed noble, See the 集 ate: ‘The principles 
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the various States, and distributed among them the vessels of the 
ancestral temple. With reference to this there was made the FUN K‘E. 

37 The western people of Le made an offering of some of their 
hounds; and the Grand Guardian made THE HOUNDS OF LE. 

88 The chief of Ch‘aou having come to court, the chief of Juy made 
and impressed on him the cu‘Aou MING. 

89 _ King Woo was sick, which gave occasion to the Book about the 
duke of Chow's making THE METAL-BOUND CASKET. 

40 When king Woo had deceased, the three overseers and the wild 
tribes of the Hwae rebelled. The duke of Chow acted as prime 
minister to king Ching; and having purposed to make an end of 
the House of Yin, he made THE GREAT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

41 King Ching having made an end of the appointment in favour of 
the House of Yin, and put Woo-king to death, he appointed K‘e, the 
count of Wei, to take the place of the descendants of Yin. Descriptive 
of this, there was made THE CHARGE TO THE COUNT OF WEL. 

42 The king’s uncle, the prince of T'ang, found a head of grain, two 
stalks in different plats of ground growing into one ear, and 
presented it to the king. The king ordered him to send it to the 
duke of Chow in the east. Upon this was made the KWEI Ho. 


on which the distribution to different ranks was | being in the court and making the royal charge, 

made were probably described in this last Book. | must have been a minister of the king. 旅 = 
88. Thereis a difficulty in translating he | : : 

et aa 。 | ‘Se He set forth the majesty and virtue of 

In not. 43 让 一 [i by which it is explained | the king to charge Ch‘aou’ 42. The prince 

here; the diff. arises from its following 作 . It | of Tiang was a younger brother of king Ching’s 


is said in the $f ffP.—'The chief of Juy, | mother; see the 左 传 ， 照 十 五 年 . 
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The re of ae having got the king's charge and the head of 
grain, set forth the charge of the sovereign, and made the KPA Ho. 

The king Ching having smitten his uncles, the prince of Kwan 
and the prince of Ts‘ae, invested his uncle K‘ang with the rule of 
the remnant of Yin. With reference to this, there were made THE 
ANNOUNCEMENT TO K‘ANG, THE ANNOUNCEMENT ABOUT WINE, and THE 
GOOD MATERIALS. 

King Ching being in Fung, and wishing to fix his residence at Ls, 
sent the duke of Shaou in the first place to survey the localities, 
Then was made THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF SHAOU. 

The duke of Shaou having surveyed the localities, the duke of 
Chow went to build this capital, called Ching Chow, and sent a mes- 
senger to announce the divinations. With reference to this THE 
ANNOUNCEMENT ABOUT LO was made. 

When Ching Chow was completed, the obstinate people of Yin 
were removed to it. The duke of Chow ER to them the 
royal will, and THE NUMEROUS OFFICERS was made, 


= 


Gan-kwis takes 页 一 Ha. ‘a hillock,’ | between 命 and Fal Both Keang Shing 
‘a mound;’ so Choo He elsewhere explains the | and Sun Sing-k‘een quote here, from Be FS 
4 F + a 
character, Ch‘ing makes 让 一 苗 ，48 stalk of 4 


growing grain,’ which gives a good meaning, | account of this head of grain, formed by three 
but made for the occasion. 5 星 衍 would | stalks growing through a mulberry tree into 
one ear of marvellous size, I have only got the 


explain it by +5 = Fy, ‘toes or fingers,’ a sky at tee 处 fi, given in the 一 兰 使 两 


figurative expression for the grain dividing 
from the stalk, Big AK may be translated 7 a 书 ， which does not contain the 
legend; and, indeed, Keang Shing quotes from 


‘The Presented Grain.’ 43. 得 tit Far. the Rp it Fi: A similar account is found 


pagel cee ye = ist 已 KZ rath in BA] [fa] 's at Pt Di ie 嘉禾 


Sid tt 未 ， ie, We must Understantl an and | 一 The Excellent Grain.’ 44. It is disput- 
ra Nn 


传 ， what appears to be another legendary 
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48 Theduke of Chow made the Book AGAINST LUXURIOUS EASE. 

49 The duke of Shaou acted as guardian and the duke of Chow as 
tutor, the chief ministers of king Ching, his left and right-hand men, 
The duke of Shaou was not pleased, and the duke of Chow made 
the PRINCE SHIH. 

50 After the death of the king’s uncle, the prince of Ts‘ae, the king 
appointed his son Chung to take his place as a prince of the empire. 
Then was made the CHARGE TO CHANG OF TS‘AE. 

51 King Ching having smitten the wild tribes of the Hwae on the 
east, at the same time extinguished the State of Yen. Then was 
made the CHING WANG CHING. 

52 King Ching having extinguished Yen, and wishing to remove its 
ruler to P‘oo-koo, the duke of Chow announced the thing to the 
duke of Shaou. Then there was made the TSEANG P‘00-KOO. 

53 King Ching returned from Yen, and in the honoured city of Chow 
made an announcement to all the States. Zhen was made THE NU- 
MEROUS REGIONS. 

54 The duke of Chow made THE ESTABLISHMENT OF GOVERNMENT. 


ed whether 康 48% should be translated— | JM. Gan-kw® agrees with him. 成 王 
‘his uncle, K‘ang,’ or ‘his uncle, the prince of 政 probably meant ‘The Completion of the 
K‘ang.’ See on the Be et. 51. BE is | Royal Government,’ See the $6 at: 52. 


taken by Ch‘ing as—= Pi, and explained by i 46 is Fy ffinthe ze. Idon't know 
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When king Ching had made an end of the House of Yin, and 
extinguished the wild tribes of the Hwae, he returned to Fung; 
and there was made THE OFFICERS OF CHOW. 

When king Ching had smitten the wild tribes of the east, Suh- 
shin came to congratulate him. The king made the chief of Yung 
make the CHARGE TO SUH-SHIN, and gave him presents also. 

The duke of Chow was in Fung and about to die. He wished to 
be buried in Ching chow; but on his decease king Ching buried 
him in Peih, making an announcement at his bier. Then was made 
the po-Koo. 

After the death of the duke of Chow, Keun-ch‘in was commis- 
sioned with the separate charge of regulating Ching Chow in the 
eastern border, and there was made the KEUN-CH‘IN. 

When king Ching was about to die, he ordered the duke of Shaou 
and the duke of Peih to take the lead of all the princes to support 


what to make of the 将 . 56, Ag (ol. | | productions and articles of their countries as 


: Ue == g 

局 was the chief of some wild tribe; but in | tribute (Wy EE FF Ay 来 [=e Suh-shin, 
* | I suppose, had brought such, and the emperor 

| ordered him gifts.in’return, 57. Sze-ma 
| Ts‘een says that Chow-kung on his death-bed 
| said, ‘Bury me in Ching-chow, to show that I 
) dare not leave king Ching.” The king, however, 
buried him in Peih, beside king Wan, to show 
; that he did not dare to look on Chow-kung as a 


| servant (sce the Bd Ji 公 世 Be) 
告 Ji BME 党 I. This is very ob- 


what quarter is disputed. See the Fr (a. HY 


九 年 ; and the [a an, Rs. 49 28, Th. | 


The 集 传 explains 月 by fé. and 


adds that the writer does not understand the 
meaning of the word as used here, In the 
passage of the th ait just referred to, it is said 
that king Woo made the wild tribes bring the 
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king K‘ang. With reference to this, there was made THE TESTAMEN- 
TARY DECREE. 

60 When king K‘ang occupied the sovereign place, he made an 
announcement to all the princes, and there was made THE AN- 
NOUNCEMENT OF KING K‘ANG. 

61 King K‘ang ordered that a document of appointment should be 
made for the duke of Peih, severally defining the localities in the 
borders of Ching chow. There was then made the CHARGE TO THE 
DUKE OF PRIH. 

62 King Muh appointed Keun-ya to be the minister of instruction 
of Chow; and there was made the KEUN-YA. 

63 King Muh appointed Pih-keung to be the master of his house- 
hold; and there was made the CHARGE TO KEUNG. 

64 The prince of teu was charged by king Muh to set forth the les- 
sons of Hea on the redemption of punishments; and there was made 
LEU ON PUNISHMENTS. 

65 King Ping gave to prince Win of Tsin spirits of the black 
millet mixed with odoriferous herbs. With reference to this, there 
was made the CHARGE TO PRINCE WAN. 

66 When Pih-k‘in, prince of Loo, first dwelt in K‘euh-fow, the Seu 
and other wild tribes rose together in insurrection. The gates on 
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— Rai Leong must rine _ to | use of P here is strange. It leads us to Ik 
the duke on his bier, or by means of a sacrifice. te ¢ ; 
Some suppose that ah te] should be wh th. 康 = 位 全 人 och ese 
4 and to Be Ful FP WR 官 in ‘The Punitive 
not 52, and that the subject announced had Expedition of Yin.” ‘The writer of the preface 
something to do with the removal of the ruler | would seem to have had those passages in view ; 
of Yen, a meagure which had originated with | but the P here simply 一 =, and intimates 
Chow-kung. 60. FE 万 天 子 , 一 tbhe nothing condemnatory of king K‘ang. 
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the eastern frontier were kept shut, and there was made THE SPEECH 


AT PE. 


67 When duke Muh of Ts‘in was invading Ch‘ing, the duke Stang 
of Tsin led an army, and defeated his forces in Heaou. When they 
returned, he made THE SPEECH OF THE DUKE OF TS‘IN 


Summary. From this preface it appears that 
the Shoo-king, as compiled by Confucius, con- 
tained 81 Documents in 100 Books. The preface 
has no division of those into Parts. According 
to the arrangement made in this volume, Part L, 
or the Book of T‘ang, contained | document still 
existing: Part, IL, or the Book of Yu, contained 
7 documents in 15 Books, of which 3 in 11 
Books are lost; 4 remain, but not all equally 
allowed: Part ILL, or the Book of Hea, contain- 


ed 4 documents in 4 Books, all of which remain, 
though the genuineness of two of them is ques- 
tioned: Part IV., or the Book of Shang, 
contained 31 documents in 40 Books; 20 docu- 
ments in 23 Books are lost; 11 documents remain, 
only 5 of which, however, are unquestioned: 
Part V., or the Book of Chow, contained 38 
documents in 40 Books; 8 documents in 8 Books 
are lost; of 1 there are two very different 
versions ; 20 documents are fully admitted. 
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PART I. 


THE BOOK OF T‘ANG. 


THE CANON OF YAOU. 
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I, Examining into antiquity, we find that the emperor Yaou was 


called Fang-heun. 


He was reverential, intelligent, accomplished, and 


thoughtful, ,一 naturally and without effort. He was sincerely cour- 


teous, and capable of all complaisance. 


The display of these quali- 


ties reached to the four extremities of the empire, and extended from 


Tits or tre Wrote Work. 


Anciently, the Work was simply called the Shoo. 
So. Confucius, in the Analects, and Mencius 
refer to it. See Ana. II. xxi. &c.; Men. I. Pt. 


Il. iii. 7, &. The addition of 倚 ,= 上 ， 
‘High,’ is by Ch‘ing K‘ang-shing attributed to 
Conf. He says, ‘Conf. honouring it, gave it 
the denomination of fat Honouring and 
emphasizing it as if it were a Book of Heaven, 
he therefore called it “The Highest Book,”’ 


CH i HZ 2X HEH ke 


). Gan-kwé in his preface ascribes the 
ek to Fuh-shang, who called it, he says, the 
ft = ‘as being the book of the highest 


antiquity’ (以 其 上 古 之 =). The 


use of the name by Mih Teih in his 明 


生 篇 ， however, shows its existence before 
Fuh’s time. With whom and how it originated, 
we cannot positively say. given by 


the et Bas being formed from E and 者 
(= ), == what is described or related with a 
pencil, ‘a writing.’ 

Titte or THE Part. En 80 deno- 
minating this portion of the work, I follow the 
authority of Hea Shin EF ‘a. of the 2d 


cent.), who in his dict. (the at 2D) quotes 
part of par. 8 as from the iF Sf%. Keang 


Shing and Maou K‘e-ling, likewise, both say that 
this was the arrangement of Fuh-shang himself; 


see the 集 注音 xe HE of the former in loc, 
wd tos KT ik HE Bi HB — 
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p. 9, of the latter. Besides, Yaou constituted 
a dynasty by himself. He and Shun were as 
distinct from each other as were Shun and Yu. 


了 HE 
ie Hh EAT RP SO 
‘Tang is the dynastic designation of Yaou.’ 
Before he succeeded to the empire, he was prince 


of T‘ang (jit fF ‘The name is still retained 
in the district so called of BR 定 dep., in 
Chih-le. 

‘TitLe or THE Boor, we BL, ‘The Canon 


of Yaou.’ Yaou is to all readers substantially 
the name of the emperor. Whether it was so or 


not, see on par. 1. dt is found in K‘ang- 


he’s dict., under IN but the at 4 gives it 
under JJ, ‘that which is high and level.” fff 


being placed over it, there is thus indicated the 
exalted nature of the document. The character 
indicates what is classical, invariable, what 
may serve as a law, and rule.’ The sayings and 
doings of Yaou and Shun form a pattern for all 
ages.—With regard to the relative position of 
the three titles, they are placed here according 
to modern usage. Under the Han dynasty, the 
relative position was just the reverse. The 
title of the Book was put highest, and that of 
the AVork lowest. 

CoxTENTS or THE Book. Yaou is the subject 
of the Book; first in his personal character, and 
the general results of his government; next in 
his special care for the regulation of the cal- 
endar, and the labours of agriculture; and 
lastly, in his anxiety to find a man to whom in 
his declining years he could intrust the ad- 
ministration of affairs, and who might succeed 
him on the throne. He appears before the 
reader—the sage; theadministrator ; the patriotic 
sovereign, ‘There are in all, according to the 
ordinary, though not unexceptionable arrange- 
ment only 12 paragraphs (fil). which may be 

rary : F 13 12 
divided into 3 chapters x or 大 EZ ). Ch. 
I. contains the parr. 1 and 2; ch. II. contains 
parr. 3 一 8; ch. III. contains parr. 9 一 12. 

Cu. I, Tue SAGEBLY VIRTUES or Ys 
THE BENEFICENT CHARACTER AND SUCCESSFUL 
RESULTS OF HIS GOVERNMENT. Par. 1. 





Choo He gave his decided opinion that the six | 


characters A 车 set 古 tt we were to 


be construed together without stop, and were 


Yaou. Anciently, however, a comma was put at 


roe Hi (read also if) yt were taken as a 
formula of introduction ; and RS 而 it xe 


were a sentence, of which iT #6 was the 


subject, and is 


shing makes » and 
explains, ‘ Yaou was able to accord with Heaven, 
and his actions were of equal merit with its’ 
(sec any of the comm. of the present dyn.), 
Support is thought to be given to this view by 


K‘ang- 


= fal and 


= 
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PART. LI 


Conf. words, Ana, VITI. xix. But it is plainly 
inadmissible. Ma Yung and Gan-kw6, taking 


only B as introductory, make + = 顺 ， and 


一 #. The latter explains, ‘ He who could 


accord with and examine anciént principles, 
and practise them, was the emperor Yaou.’ 
There is not so much violence here to the mean- 
ing of terms, as in Ch‘ing’s interpretation ; but 
Maou Ke-ling points out another and much 
simpler construction, taking xe fist 古 
as an ancient formula prefixed by chroniclers 
to their narratives. (Instances may be seen in 


5 523 Fe 和 in loc.) The four characters, 


then, =* When we examine into antiquity,’ and 
we ris are the subject of the A which fol- 
lows; see Maou’s fay Ge Rey HS Hh x 
- ft FER ie Bo p— 


The uniform testimony of antiquity is that 


动 was Yaou’s name; if x that of Shun; 
and RL 命 that of Yu. So expressly, Sze-ma 
Ts‘een Ch‘ing, Ma, and Chaou K‘e. Mencius 


——s 


| also seems to countenance this, V. Pt. I. iv. 1; 


though I there, in deference to the Sung scholars, 
translated the words by ‘The Highly Merito- 
rious.’ Gan-kwd was the first to treat the 


characters as a descriptive phrase, taking 

(up. 2d tone)==‘to learn,’ ‘to imitate ;一 “这 
may be said of him that he imitated the merit 
of the highest ages? Choo He's disciple BEYK: 
improved on this, making rs 至 ， and the 
phrase =‘The Highly Meritorious.’ But it is 
better to revert to the ancient view. For the 
difficulty in its way, arising from Pt II. iii. 1, 
see in loc. But if Fang-heun, &c., were the 
names of Yaou and the other sages, what account 
is to be given of the terms FE, 、&c them- 
selves? This question cannot be settled beyond 
dispute. ‘They were not ae honorary, post- 


humous titles, as Ma Yung says; for, not to 
insist on the point that the giving of such titles 
originated with the Chow dyn., we find both 
Shun and Yu spoken of and spoken to by those 
styles ;—sce, par. 8: Pt. IL 1.3; iv.1. I must 
regard them as a kind of 号 or 字 '， designa- 
tions. Yaou’s reign commenced 3.c. 2356. 
He is the fourth of the “five Te,” with whom 
Sze-ma Ts‘een commences his history. After 
Shun, the sovereigns of China were called by 
the humbler title of ‘Wang’ or King, down to 
the Ts‘in dynasty, n.c. 220. y is a synonym 
of Heaven, and properly denotes ‘God.’ The 
at XY defines it by ah ‘to judge; and Kung 
Ying-ta, expounding the application of it, says 
that Heaven exercises an i.opartial rule, judging 
righteous judgment, and that the name is given 
to the earthly sovereign, the vicegerent of 
Heaven, as expected to do the same; see Ying: 

ti’s paraphrase on the first par, of the preface. 


ER 明 文 有 思 , (up. 3d tone, exp. by 








2 earth to heaven. 


Cu. I. 1, 2. 


Bat Ae I WA REZ We Tt 


Hy Be By 


A 
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He was able to make the able and virtuous 


distinguished, and thence proceeded to the love of the nine classes 


of his kindred, who all became harmonious. 


He also regulated and 


polished the people of his domain, who all became brightly intelli- 


gent. 


Finally, he united and harmonized the myriad States of 


the empire ; and lo! the black-haired people were transformed. The 


result was universal concord. 


Chiing— fit Ve si $5, ‘in cogitation pro-! 


found, in penetration active.) 安 Fe BR. 


‘reverential,’=cherishing a constant feeling of 
responsibility. This, it is said, is the ‘one word’ 
in the Book, indicating the one virtue out of 
which all Yaou’s other qualities grew. Gan-kwé 


takes Te as a verb—‘ by these four virtues he 


gave repose to those to whom repose was due.’ 
Much better to take the phrase us in the transla- 


tion, with Choo He. Ch‘ing read EY 


ye 





[兄弟 


光 BE (3d tone 一 及 ) 四 Fe. —Gan-kws | 


expl. 3 by Fp —‘ those virtues filled up and 
reached to,’ &c. Fuh-shang’s text seems to have 


read 横 (see the 后 案 ); but in the prefatory 


notice we read 光 . e—Hp. ‘that 


whiclr is outside.’ Ace, to Cling, py R= | 


py ia a Ah ‘the remotest limits of the | 


four seas,’ 上 下 = 天 ht. heaven 


above and earth beneath., 


2. 克 Wy 俊 逢 ,一 see the Great Learn- 


ing, Comm, i, 4, where for we have 


There the ‘great virtue’ is that of Yaou himself; 
but the preceding has spoken sutliciently of that. 
Ciring and Gan-kw6 both take the meaning as 
in the transl., which moreover agrees with Conf. 
teaching, Doct. of the Mean, xx. 12, 13, where 


ra) vat follows ¥. FF. The commentator 


in the Great Learning accommodates the text of 


the Classic, Ju faa of the same 


surname, all the relatives of consanguinity, from 
the great-great-grandfather to the great-great- 


grandson, Gow-yang (欧阳 ) and other inter- ， 


preters of Fuh-shang's Books, understood the 
nine classes to be 4 on the father’s side, 3 on 
the mother’s, and 2 on the wife's (see Ying-ta in 
loe.). Ch'ing and Gan-kwa rightly prefer the 
former view ; but we may say with Ts‘ae Ch‘in 
that the relatives by affinity should here be 


understood as included with the others. 平 







VoL. Ut, 


nes 


+ 百 EI have given Et 姓 ， after 
‘Ts‘ae Ch'in, as meaning ‘the people of the 
imperial domain.’ ‘That the phrase must be 


restricted in signification is plain from the 


Bs Fi and Hy 民 that follow. Gan-kwé, 
however, says that A HE-FL ‘Ee, ‘the 


various officers” Ch‘ing substantially agrees 
with him -Al 姓 = 爱 臣 Zz ay 于 
That ‘the hundred surnames’ was a 
designation of the great families of the State 
under the Chow dyn. is shown clearly by Ying- 
ta in loc, But in the Shoo-king, where the 
phrase occurs some 14 times, much the more 
, ‘the 
people.” Part V. x. 10; xvi. 9 are exceptions to 
this, but the ordinary usage is as I have said. 

For 平 the ‘ Historical Records’ give fii, and 


Ch‘ing interpreted by He, ‘to distinguish, to 
separate.” Hence it has been contended that the 
original reading was RR the old form of which 
was liable to be mistaken for that of . 


cannotin these notes enter much into the question 
of various readings, and discuss the correctness of 
the text. The subject has been treated generally 


in the prolegg.] # Fi = is 国 (so 
aU) ‘the myriad States,” ie., 
the States of all the princes beyond the imperial 
Fd =" black,’ te., black-haired, 
Some simply expl, it by SR, ‘all’ i. an 
时 = 是 . Gan-kw5 
bringsout the concluding clausesthos: 一 
© ei sia AA + 二 ‘AZ 
% FR Pt SE AL HE be ELS 


], ‘All the people under heaven were 


natural interpretation of it is as 一 


it is in the 


domain, 


excl,, read woo, 


transformed, and followed the example of the 
sovereign, so that their manners became greatly 
harmonious.” 
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II. Thereupon Yaou commanded He and Ho, in reverent accord- 
ance with their observation of the wide heavens, to calculate and de- 
lineate the movements and appearances of the sun, the moon, the 
stars, and the zodiacal spaces ; and so to deliver respectfully the sea- 


sons to the people. 


He separately commanded the second brother He to reside at 
Yu-e, in what as called the Bright Valley, and there respectfully to 


Cx. IL 
A CURRKCT CALENDAR IN ORDER TO PROMOTE 
Par. 3 
being a conjunction, we naturally connect this 
par. with the preced., as following it in time. 
Such is not the case, however. Parr. 1 and 2 
should be taken as the words of the chronicler 
whoever he was, and whensoever he wrote, 
giving his general impressions of Yaou’s char- 
acter and government. Here he begins to make 
use of documents, yet condensing them in his 


4 is 
equivalent to our ‘now.’ About the Hes 
and Hos we need not seek to be wise above what 
is written here and in Pt. If. iv. It is at- 
tempted to connect them with a Ch‘ung and Le 

Hi A) descended from the emp, Shaou haou, 
B.C. 2594 (see on Pt. V. xxii. 6), as heredi- 
tary occupants of their offices, They come 
before us receiving their appointment from Yaou 
to form a Board of astronomy, and specially 
to regulate the calendar,—a work so necessary 
for the purposes of agriculture. Gaubil 
says they were charged likewise ‘to correct the 
abuses and disorders which had been introduced 
into manners and religion’ (Le Chou-king, p. 
6., x. 2); but-there is nothing in the text to justify 
this. It is queried whether those mentioned in 
par. 3 were elder brothers of the others, heads 


TUE BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE, 


own language, till we arrive at par, 8, 





of their respective families, or mercly those | 


brothera, so that we should translated Say 9 


2 
‘the Hes and the Hos.’ Were there three of 
each surname or only two? The point cannot 
be settled. I receive the impression that there 


were three, SK 车 (=D SE 天 ， re, 


‘reverently to accord with the vast heaven,’ 


the firmament of summer, when an air of vigour 
and vastness seems to fill all space. We are 
not to think of anything beyond the visible ex- 


panse and the bodies init, The 集 {ili defines 
jj23 ag ‘the writings in which calculations were 


and as ‘the instruments with 
which the heavens were surveyed.’ This cannot 


recorded,’ 


Tue measures or Yaou To secure | be, The characters are verbs, 





| the rising sun, acc, to the 
R i is the name specially appropriated to | 


is ‘to 
calendar,’ implying calculations and writings ; 
RR ‘a figure,’ ‘a resemblance,’ and as a verb, 
‘to imitate,’ must here=‘to delineate,’ to re- 
present,” i, ‘the stara,’ generally ; both the 


fixed stars and the planets. Ke ‘the zodiacal 


| spaces,’ ‘These, it is said in the 集 fit. by 


the conjunctions of the sun and moon, divide 
the circumference of heaven into twelve man- 


sions (十 RR). For 人 时 we should 
probably read Fe 时 ; see ER Bre are 
Se BEE te 


Parr. 4-7. It is supposed the work enjoin- 
ed in the prec. par. has been done, That there 
may be no mistake in a matter of such impor- 
tance,—to test the accuracy of the calendar, 
two members of each of the families He and Ho 
are appointed to the work of verification at dif- 
ferent points, P. 4, The second brother. 


He has his appointment at wy, BE (see Pt. 
IL, i. iS ae 22), not, as often stated, the present 


| Tang-chow in Shan-tung, but a place farther to 


the east in Corea. There was a spot convenient 
to observe the sun coming up, as from a valley, 
to enlighten the earth, from which it got its 

"1 下 5 
name, ‘The 4 would seem to denote that He's 
proper residence was at Yu-e, but perhaps it 
only indivates a sojourn there to make the 
necessary observations. So in the other parr. 
This is Choo He's opinion. He was to receive 


传 ， by carefully 


noting the length of the shadow cast from a 
gnomon ; but this is not said in the text. 

The special object of his observation was to 
ascertain that mid-spring, the vernal equinox, 
was correctly fixed ; and the final end was that 


the pil ‘labours of the east’ might be 


adjusted. ‘Those labours of the east are the 
labours of spring; and in the other parr. the 
south stands for summer, the west for autumn, 
and the north for winter. On this see the 


- 
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receive as a guest the rising sun, and to adjust and arrange the la- 


bours of the spring. “The “day,” 


he said, “is of the medium length, 


and the star is in Neaou; you may thus exactly determine mid- 


spring. 
and copulate.’ 


The people begin to disperse; and birds and beasts breed 


He further commanded the third brother He to reside at Nan- 
keaou, and arrange the transformations of the summer, and respect- 


fully to observe the extreme limit of the shadow, 


aS RE att 封 传 ， ch. v, The idea under- 


lying the representation seems to be that of an 
analogy between a day and the year,—the 
morning, with the sun in the east, corresponding 
to spring ; noon, with the sun in the south, to 
summer, &e. To guide He in his observa- 


tions, he is told, 1st, that he would find H 中 ， 


‘the day of the average length,’ ie. a mean 
between its lengths at the solstices, or more 
probably of the same length as the night, 
determined ty a clepsydra (so, Ma Yung); and 


But Neaou (A) 
is not the name of a star, but of a constellation, 
or space of the heavens, extending over 112° 
(see Keang Shing), and embracing ‘the seven 
constellations of the Southern quarter,’ called 
JF. A. Bi. Fe, ie 4. and iD. Gan- 

wé thinks the meaning is that all those seven 
constellations would be visible on the evening 
of the vernal equinox. ‘This view cannot be 
correct, however, because in the next three 
paragraphs the 旺 is the star or 
culminated on each occasion. We have then to 
adopt as the star indicated here, the central one 
of the space Neaou, which was the view of Ma 
Yung and K‘ang-shing ; and it is stated by Ts'ae 
Ch'in that 行 ,a very learned Buddhist 
Priest al of the T‘ang dynasty (in the reign of 


元 宗 FJ? AD. 713-7 56) calculated this to be the 


2d, that ‘the star was Neaou.’ 


1 which 


star 58 BR 


人 » corresponding to Cor Hydra of 
the west. 

Here Dr. Medhurst in his translation of the 
Shoo King has made the following note:— If 
Cor Hydra culminated at sun-set on the day of 
the vernal equinox in the time of Yaou, the 
constellation on the meridian at noon of that 
day must have been Pleiades in Taurus. Now 
as by the retrocession of the equinoxes the stars 
of the zodinc go back a whole sign in 2000 
years, it would tuke 4000 years for the sun to 





“The day,” said 


be in Pleiades at the time of the vernal equinox, 
which is about the time when Yaou is said to 
have flourished, and affords a strong confirma- 
tion of the truth of Chinese chronology. For 
Pleiades is 56 degrees and one third from the 
poilit where the ecliptic crossed the equinoctial 
A.b. 1800, and as the equinox travels backwards 
50 seconds and one tenth per annum, it would 
take about 4000 years for Vieiades to be in the 
zenith at noon of the vernal equinox. Referring 
to Chinese records, we find that Yaou’s reign 


| closed 2254 years before Christ, which added to 


1800 makes 4054; and a retrocession of 50 
seconds and one tenth per annum would give 
4050.’ See a note to the same effect by the 


editors of the 书 经 传 at 

By the equal length of day and night, and 
the culminating star, He-chung would be able 
exactly to determine (BR=1E; Gan-kw®) mid- 


spring. ‘Two popular characteristics of the season 
are added. ‘Lhe people would be dispersed, 
scattered, that is, from their homes and villages 
where they had been congregated during the 
winter, and engaged in field work ; and animals 


would be beginning to breed, For & FR 


EB Sze-ma Ts‘een has i BR 字 微 ; 


the meaning is substanti: ally the same. 
Another He is sent to Nan-keaou, the border 7 
安 南 ， Annam, or Cochin-china, called also 


aE [hk Sze-ma Ta‘cen says that the sway of 


the emperor 是 b= extended ‘from 4 陵 


on the north to 交 中 on the south,’ 
Ching supposes that the characters = 明 都 ， 
(=‘in what was called the Bright Capital’) 


have Har see of the text after Zz. 南 


at (al, ‘to trans- 


form’; with” referenice to the changes of things 


, in loc, 
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岛 伸 中 , 平 谷 , 促 , 划 . 民 以 
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CR VW ik. tA A fe BR OB, 


he, “is at its longest, and the star is Ho; you may thus exactly 
determine mid-summer. The people are more dispersed ; and birds 
and beasts have their feathers and hair thin, and change their 
coats.” 

He separe ately commanded the second brother Ho to reside at the 
west, in what was called the Dark Valley, and there respectfully to 
convoy the setting sun, and to adjust, and arrange the completing 
labours of the autumn. “The night,” he said, “is of the medium 
length, and the star is Hew; you may thus exactly determine mid- 
autumn, The people begin to feel at ease; and birds and beasts 
have their coats in good condition.” 


in the productive operations of summer (化 | 


育 之 事 ， ace, to Gan-kw6), Hix 臻 ， 


—I have translated ace. to what is generally 
supposed to be the meaning, and which can 


6. To two younger members of the house of 
Ho the examination of the times of the autum- 
| nal equinox and winter solstice was assigned. 
‘The particular place in the west to which Ho- 
chung had to repair cannot be specified. 


claim the authority of Ching ;—See Keang Shing | 
and Sun Sing-yen. A similar measurement | 
was to be practised, it is said, at the other 
seasons; only Shing will have it, that at the 
equinoxes it was the shadow cast by the moon 
which was to be ascertained. Gan-kwo, how- 
ever, may be right when he interprets more 


simply—f4y 和 7 4 其 教 以 5X 其 功 ， 


‘reverently carrying “out your instructions to 
give to those productive operations their largest 
results.’ The culminating star at dusk of | 


the summer solstice would be 火 or ‘ Fire,’ the | 
central star of ‘the Azure Dragon’ GF iit )s 
which embraced the seven constellations of the 
eastern quarter, 角 ， Jt: KB If}. AAS 尾 ， 
and 签 ， and corresponding to the Heart of 
Seorpio. The editors of the 书 sg file it 

sny here: —‘At the summer solstive in Yaou's 
time the sun was in ie (# Hydre Alphard ; 


| 
1 
| 
| 
| 


Reeves), whereas ‘now it is in (a Orion), 


This work was ordered in the 8th vear of Yung- 
Wik Be PA — fF" 
Ay a) e's Ay. ‘the 


people were atill more seattered and in the 
fields than in the spring.’ 


ching, a.v, 1730, 


be going on from,” ze， 


fits, ‘to convoy ’;—by measuring the shadow of 


the gnomon, ace, to the 4G; but see on par. 4, 
No particular reason but the writer's or the 
empecror’s thought at the time need be sought 
ey here rather than 4 
The culminating star was //eu, the centre one of 
©The Dark Warrior’ 73 BH. which embraced 
the seven constellations of the northern quarter, 
2}, 4, 女 ， i FE 室 ， and BE, and 
corresponding to 有 8 Aquarius. It is observed 
here in Yung Ching’s Shoo King, ‘At the autum- 
nal equinox in Yaou's time the sun was in Hi 


(B83 © ¢ Scorpio); while now it is in if (« 
Crateris [Alkes] ).’ Wik 民 夷 ,中 一 
| 平 . Gan.kwa, Ts‘ae Chin, and Keang, all agree 
in thus defining BS. but the meaning they 


for the use of 





attach to is different, K‘ung says that ‘the 


people are atill at their labours in the fields, the 
same as in the summer,’ Kéang says that the 
people now come down, because of the bleak 
winds, from the summer heights which they had 
preferred, and live in the low /eve/ grounds. The 
only reasonable interpretation is that of Ts‘ae 
— The great heats are over, and the people 
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He further commanded 


VA i 


the third brother Ho to reside in the 


northern region, in what was called the Sombre Capital, and there 


to adjust and examine the changes of the winter, 


“The day,” said 


he, ‘is at its shortest, and the star is Maou; thus you may exactly 


determine mid- winter. 


The people keep their cosy corners; and 


the coats of birds and beasts are downy and thick.” 
The emperor said, ‘‘ Ah! you, He and Ho, a round year consists 


of three hundred, sixty, and six days. 


Sel at ease,’ 7 The ie ab for Hy Wi 
reads dt Fi. . doubtless, means ‘the 
north.’ It is used also for the ‘first day of the 
new month,’ Both these are applications of the 
term, which is explained by fk. ‘to come alive | 
again,’ the winter being to the year what its 


last quarter is to the moon, a season of disap- 
pearance and decay, to be succeeded by revival. 


7B HE HE. Wl I —W Ih 
‘the changes of the winter:—the former things 


pass away; all things become new. The labours 
of the season are therefore called ‘changes.’ 
For 
things,’ with reference to the energies of nature 
4 
ie the 
culminating star, is the centre of the *‘ White 
Tiger’ (Ay JD: comprehending the seven 


now working in concealment. 


constellations of the western quarter, AB. ae, | 


胃 Si ip, a. and R. It is our Pleiades, 


‘In the time of Yaou, at the winter solstice 
the sun was in keu i & Aquarius), while 


now at the same season it is in Ke (FE, 7 


Sagittarii)' ; see the = KK 传 at or 
R ja— fa (read yuh) is with Ch‘ ing 一 内 ， 


‘inside,’ and with 和 "ung 一 Se. ‘house,’ ‘ apart- 
ment.’ In winter the people keep mostly within, 
in the warmest places, 

Par. 8. The verifications in the four prec. parr. 
are supposed to have been made; and now the 
emperor addresses either the two chiefs of the 


He and Ho families, or all their members whose | 


services had been employed, on the important 
subject of making the calendar complete by an 


=F, an interjcc- 


AF= 


interealary mouth. 


PET sani 


tion, ‘ah!’ 


By Ts‘een has th Py. ‘the hidden | 


By means of an intercalary 


| 百 AA 5 Fi i is quoted by Heu Shin, under 
| Fa, which is defined 4G 其 HER. "a revolu- 


tion of the time.’ Gan-kw6 defines it—[t 


| 四 时 A 其 ， circuit of the four 


| seasons is called ’ Yaou does not speak 


scientifically, but says that the round year 
consists of 366 days. On this Gaubil observes 
(Le Chou-king, p. 7, n. 4), ‘We see that Yaou 
knew the Julian year of 3654 days; the fourth 
year consists of 366 days. We see also that 
they then intercalated some months to divide 
the year into four sensons.’ But there is no- 
thing in the text to indicate that every fourth 
year was reckoned 366 days. If it had been so, 
Yaou’s calendar would have been the same as 
the Julian, aud there would have been no neces- 
sity for the intercalation of a month at certain 
regular periods which is indicated. We may 
well be surprised to find this ancient emperor 
of China speaking, as he does here, in the 24th 
| century before Christ, with so close an approxi- 
| mation to the correct length of the year. On 
this, as gradually ascertained in China with an 
increasing exactness, I shall quote the following 
note by the editors of Yung-ching’s Shoo :一 
‘When it is said that the year consists of 366 
days, we are to understand that Yaou was 
speaking in round numbers. The period in 
question is now called the value of the year. 
| It has been differently estimated by the astrono- 
| mers of successive dynasties. 
‘In the Books of the Han dynasty ' [ended a.n, 
‘the circuit of the heavens is divided into 
; and a degree of the heavens is made to 
correspond toa day of the calendar. At that 
time it was taken for granted that a circuit of 
the heavens’ {a sidereal year] ‘was the same 
asa circuit of the year’ [a tropical year]. 
‘Under the eastern Tsin dynasty’ [a.p. 318 
—420], *Yu He* [ied about the middle of the 
{th century. ‘Ts‘ac Ch‘in says that he was the 
Jirst to distinguish the sidereal year from the 
tropical, and to bring forward the doctrine of 
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month do you fix the four seasons, and complete the determination 
of the year. Thereafter, in exact accordance with this, regulating 
the various officers, all the works o the year will be fully performed.” 


the precession of the equinoxes, which he | Yaou, which constitutes it the model for all 
estimated at one degree in 50 years] ‘reckoned | ages.’ 
the circuit of the heavens’ [=the sidereal year] Yaou certainly commanded his officers to use 
‘at 365°.26, rather more than 365}, and the | intercalations :一 how they did so we cannot tell, 
circuit of the year’ [=the tropical year] ‘at | Previous to the Han dynasty, Chinese history 
365.24 days ; rather less than 3654. does not furnish us with details on the subject 
‘Under the Sung dynasty’ [ie., the northern | of intercalation. In the time of that dyn., 
Sung, which succeeded the Tsin], ‘Ho Ching- | however, we find what is called the Metonie 
teen [about the middle of the 5th Ci eycle well known. It is not mentioned as any 
‘made another alteration in these reckonings, and | discovery of that age. See the ‘History of the 
estimated the circuit of the heavens at 365°.255, Former Han' by Pan K + ish 
and the tropical year at 365.245 days. “Le eee _ HE [ei]), fnished 
‘Under the Yuen dynasty, Kwoh Show-king’ | about a.p, 80, in the 律 Lig 志 第 — TK, 
[died ap. 1316, at the age of 86], ‘on a comt-| whore the whole process is fully described. No 
parison of ancient and modern observations, doubt it came down to the Han from the Chow 
‘j i | 59.4 ’ 
fixed the circuit of the heavens at 365°.2575, and | and was probably known in China long before 
Lee ee year Be vinci days. The woth of Meton reformed the Athenian calendar according 
ation of decimal figures, however, in both of | to its principles, n.c. 432. I abstract the follow- 
these quantities’ [while the degree was made to | . - is ’ 
correspond to a day] ‘made all calculations | ing acoount from Woo Ch‘ing e3 Pe) of the 
founded upon them difficult. . Yuen dynasty’s Work on the Shoo:—A common 
‘But the philosopher Shaou’ CAB He KX ; | year of 12 months of 30 days each, or 260 days, 
died ares 1 IG F is assumed. Not that there ever was such a 
led A.D. 1017; his tablet has a place in the | year in China, as Medhurst says by mistake 
temples of Confucius], ‘in bis 7c SF si ill, (Shoo King, p. 8, note); but it is convenient to 
adopted the number 360 as an arbitrary stand- | lay down that as the length of the year in order 


ard, the circumference of the heavens being the | to exhibit the process of intercalation. _Now, 
basis of his calculations. That being once the sun makes his cirenit of the heavens in 365 


fixed’ [at 360°], ‘it became comparatively an days and 4, or 365 days and 235-040ths (a day 
easy ti to. deal with the a fractional ie Sere edn itt Rd pag aM 
ities.’ " A - 了 人 D day 
quantities” (It must be observed that the 235-940ths over 360, which excess is denomi- 
nated a] FA. A synodic revolution of the 
moon, again, takes place in 29 days and 499- 
now to be reckoned in days, is as necessary to as- | 249ths, so that 12 months=354 days and 348— 
tronomical calculations = ever.] AN 本寺 840ths, short of 860 by 5 days and nea UeCtie, 
the calendar now published by authority deter- | which deficiency is denominated WY ii 
mines the circumferenee of heaven to be veal Adding the excess and the deficiency, we have 
degree containing 60 minutes, a minnte 60 seconds 10 days and 827-940ths, the difference of the 
and all the parts below continuing to be reckoned two from 360 in one year. 
by 60); and the tropical year consists of 365 In the third year this amounts to 32 days and 
days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 45 seconds (365. 601-940ths, when the first intercalation of one 
2421875). synodic period is supposed to be made, leaving 
‘Through successive ages, thongh the frac- 3 days and 102-040ths unabsorbed. 
tional parts have been now a little more and In the sixth year there have accumulated 35 
now a little less, the determinations have all | days and 703-940ths, which a second intercala- 
been based on the round number in this Canon | tion reduces to 6 days and 205-940ths. A third 
of Yaou and have served to illustrate it. As | intercalation in the ninth year would leave 9 
to the conjunctions of the sun and moon, deter- | days and 806-940ths, which by the eleventh 
mining the changes and first days of months, ; year would amount to 3 days and 80-940ths, 
and the conjunctions of the sun and’ (various | redaced by intercalation to 1 day and 521- 
fixed stars in) ‘the heavens, determining the | 940ths. 
equinoxes and solstices,—whercas the solar period A fifth intercalation in the fourteenth year 
and the lunations do not correspond, so that | would leave 4 days and 623-940tha. 
there arise what are called the surplus of the A sixth in the seventeenth year would leave 
former and the deficiency of the latter, there is | 7 days and 725-940ths, which in the nineteenth 
required the use of intercalation to make the | year would amount to 29 days and 499-940ths, 
four seasons come each in its proper place. | which the last intercalation would exactly 
This is the practice indicated in this Canon of | absorb, 





phrase 天 Ji. circuit or circumference of the 


heavens, here changes its meaning ; and the value 
assigned to it, in its former sense, of 363.2575, 





Cu. HL. 9, 10. 


HA 
III. The emperor said, “ Who 
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will search out for me a man ac- 


cording to the times, whom I may raise and employ?” Fang-ts‘e 
said, “There is your heir-son Choo, who is highly intelligent.” The 
emperor said, “Alas! he is insincere and quarrelsome :—can he do ?” 

The emperor said, “ Who will search out for me a man equal to 
the exiyency of my affairs?” Hwan-tow said, “Oh! there is the 
minister of Works, whose merits have just been displayed in various 


It is to be observed that the above division 
of a day into 940 parts was different from that 
of the Han dynasty, and indeed only began to 
obtain in the time of the great Sung dyn, 
Practically, moreover, a month must be estima- 
ted by a whole number of days; and hence the 
Chinese have so many short months in the year 
of 29 days while the rest are of 30 days. 


We Hie A D> SEE AUK IE is very 
well given by Sze-ma Tseen 一 信 fi A 官 ， 


RAR A I-A Bt 


hundred’ (2. all, the various) ‘officers,’ each 
office having its special department of work, 


It is not said that He and Ho had any further | 


charge of the officers beyond supplying them 
with a correct calendar. 

Ca. II. ‘Tue ANXIBTTY of Yaou TO Fixp 
THE RIGHT MEN FOR THE EXIGENCIES OF THE 
TIMES, AND ESPEC{ALLY THE BKST MAN, ON WHOM 
TO DEVOLVE THE THRONE :一 ALL ILLUSTRATING 
HIS FREEDOM FROM EVERY SELFISH CONSIDERA- 
TION. The events described in the prec. 6 

arr. are referred by the compilers of Chinese 
sistory to the Ist and 2d years of Yaou’s reign; 
but we really cannot say when they took place. 
Par. 12 belungs to the 70th year of his reign; 
par. 11 is referred with some probability to the 
6ist; the 10th must be of about the same date. 

P.9. Yaou inguires—prob, in open court—for 
an officer whom i may employ in high affairs, 
What the affairs were we cannot know. Ma 
Yung thinks that by this time the four Hes 
and Hos were dead, and that one was wanted to 
enter on their duties as ministers of the four 


seasons, A meaning is thus found for 时 as 
—py Ae but the view is to be rejected at 
once, Gan-kw5 takes 时 asex EL, ‘these,’ 
and connects the par. with the 8th, making the 
inquiry to be fora premier todirect all the officers, 
and all the works of the year, (so also ‘Ts'een) ; 
but the only connection between the parr. is 


of fragments brought together into the present 
canon, The matter must be left indefinite. 


RHE. ‘who.’ oN is here not a particle 


of exclamation, as hitherto, but a verb, shy 


fi. *to inquire for.” fe asin p. 3, ‘to accord 
with.’ It is observed that in those times of wise 
antiquity, forceful control was not the way of 
sovereigns and ministers, but a cautious accord- 


ance with nature and circumstances, WF 
一 用 ， (to use,” Fang-ts‘e (Ying-ti makes 


放 in the 2d tone) only appears here, He 
must have been a minister. Sze-ma Ts‘cen 


| for ja 子 has | +. }R='t0 continue, 


to succeed ;' and I have translated accordingly, 
Gan-kwé takes lA for the State so called, (sce 


Pt, IIT, iv.), and F for the title of its ruler,<« 
‘count ;’ and Ying-ti says it seems to him un- 
natural for the emperor’s son to be recommended 
and spoken of as here. But that only serves to 
exalt the character of Yaou, who was free from 
the partialities of common men, that ‘do not 
know the wickedness of their own sons’ (Great 
Learning, Comm. viii. 2). The difficulty would 
disappear, if we could suppose that Yaou is here 
proposing to resign his throne, isa 
particle of exclamation, intimating the speakers 
decided dissent. _ 

卫 . 10， Yaou again makes inquiry for a minister 
who might be equal to the management of his affiirs. 


Such seems to be the meaning of RR: which is 
given by Gan-kwé as 一 事 . Ma Yung ex- 


plains it by ‘E: ‘officers,’ as if it were a prime 
minister, to be over all the other ministers, who 
was wanted. Hwan-tow and the Kung- 
kung appear in the next Book, p. 12, as two of 
the four great criminals whom Shun dealt with. 
Ak “L is the name of the one’s office, In the 


; next Book, p. 21, Shun calls Suy to the same. 
' It is about=Minister of Works. Ch‘ing sup- 
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! when unemployed, he can talk ; 
but when employed, his actions turn out differently. 


He is respect- 


See! the floods assail the heavens.” 


The emperor said, “ Oh! chief of the four mountains, destructive 


in their overflow are the waters of the inundation. 


In their vast 


extent they embrace the mountains and overtop the hills, threaten- 
ing the heavens with their floods, so that the inferior people groan 


and murmur. Is there a capable 
correction of this calamity ? 


poses that the Kung-kung here was the | 
‘officer of the Waters.’ He had no doubt, as we | 
shall see, been employed to relieve the distress 
都 is 
an exclamation, the opposite of HF, indicating 
approval and commendation. Choo He says 


that Fy hE EA 功 cannot be understood, 


occasioned by the prevailing floods, 


but that the old view—as in the transl.— | 2 . onc 
| mentioned in the next Book, par. 8, Tae-tsung or 


may be allowed to stand. Sze-ma Ts‘cen gives 


Hwan-tow’s reply 一 六 工 Be 聚 布 功 
可 用 . igh ‘to be still,’—unoccupted. 


Gan-kwé explains it by a, ‘to plan ij but the 
meaning only arises from the context here. 

ws er ‘ * 

VA 天 is joined by Gan-kwé to the prec, 
characters :—‘ He appears to be respectful, but 
his heart is full of pride as if it would inundate 
the heavens.’ Dissatisfied with this, Ts‘ae Ch'in | 
declares the two characters to be unintelligible, 
and that they dropt into the text here somehow 
from the next par. In the transl. I have follow- 


ed an art, on the passage in the iat cy +, 


fo be = . 

闪 |. st, which forms the 388th Book 
月 A 

yy 4 ao iter sts 

of the 星 清 mK fir. The writer starts 
from an intimation in the ‘ Annals of the Bam- 
boo Writings’ At i x 4F), that Yaou 
is his 19th year appointed the Kung-kung to 
the management of the Ho. That management 
had been on the whole unsuccessful. ‘The result 
was the existing state of inundation, to which 
Yaou in the text points as evidence of the 
officer's incompetency. 


man, to whom I can assign the 


All in the court said, “Oh! there is 


P.11. The appointment of Kwdn to ay | 


the distress occasioned by an overflowing flood, 


| This overflow of waters has been called by some 
| western writers ‘the deluge of Yaou ;’ and it has 


been endeavoured to identify it with the deluge 
of Noah. ‘The descriptions in the classic, how- 
ever, will not permit this; see on Pt. IL. i. 


The emperor addresses himself to the 四 EE(or 


), literally ‘The four Mountains:’—those 


Mount Tae on the east (in the present Shan- 
tung); Mount Hwang in the south (in Hoo- 
nan); Mount Hwain the west (in Shan-se); 
Mount Hang, in the north. Those wera 
central points in the empire, to which different 





an 


| quarters of it were referred. In the text does 


Yaou address one great officer styled the chief 
of the four Mountains, or does he address the 
body of great officers in charge of the different 
quarters? Gan-kw6 held that the four Yo were 
four individuals, the successors of the Hes and 
Hos, parr.4-7.  K‘ang-shing thought that at the 
time of Yaou’s reign, to which this par. belongs, 
the places formerly held by those Hes and Hos 
were filled by eight chiefs ON {FD who are 
addressed. Choo He determined that only 
one man was intended, the president of all the 
nobles of the empire, regulator of the relations 
between the court and its feudal retainers. To 
this opinion I must give in my adhesion. It 
has its difficulties ; but when Yaou proposes to 


the 四 Ee in the next par,, to take his place 
upon the throne, it is impossible to suppose that 
more than one individual is denoted, 六 


By Be A He Bh 
一 水 成 55, ‘the appearance of water in 


(read séany) 
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K‘wiin.” The emperor said, “ Alas! no, by no means! He¢ is disobe- 
dient to orders, and tries to injure his peers.” His Eminence said, 
“ Well but——. Try him, and then you can have done with him.” 
The emperor said to K‘win, “Go; and be reverent!” For nine 
years he laboured, but the work was unaccomplished. 

The emperor said, “Oh! you chief of the four mountains, I have 
been on the throne for seventy years. You can carry out my ap- 
pointments;—I will resign my throne to fea His Eminence said, 
“T have not the virtue; I should only disgrace the imperial seat.” 


abundance,’ a sheet of water; 方 ， as in prec, 放 ， 3d tone. It is merely a conceit, which is 


par., — 39, ‘on all sides ;’ i] ‘to cut with | given in the FE fh, that ‘what is round moves, 
a knife,’ hence generally ‘to injure.’ Ya and what issquare(y stops,’ so that Fy comes 
is expl. by 漫 ， ‘great water,’ ‘water flooding, | to mean ‘to disregard or ‘to disobey!’ 


and destroying things,’ TE 4 x, | AE —the at 54 defines 异 by Si, a 
poet ; , 4 > B meaning which I don’t see how to understand 
下 民 is exp. by Woo Ching, i iE yt here. ‘I's‘ae Ch‘in says he does not understand 
N 之 民 ， ‘the people who live in the low | the character. The rest of the Yo's reply is 
places’; but the phrase, of not unfrequent occur- | given more fully by Sze-ma Taeen 一 试 x 


rence in the mouths of great men in the Shoo, Me ee BRN 
denotes simply the people, in distinction from 可 用 了 而 已 . Chi‘ing’s view is not so good 
— Try him. He is fit for this, though not for 


themselves, Observe the use of H , coms haar : 
二 other duties, in which you need not to employ 


pleting the rhythm of the clause, and giving oa. lew i . «2 
the force of a double nominative to the verb. | im. rig ayear, For this, acc. to Ying- 


= eB, ‘all;’ de, all in the court, | ti, in the Headyn, they subsequently used ba: 
not the only, but the other nobles with | in the Shang, 7j[J; and in the Chow, . * 
m 


him. Of course it may be said that as the Wi 用 xX 成 
3 | > 有 ,一 we may suppose that the 


inquiry was addressed only to the Ya and the 
answer is prefaced by 爹 ， this character shows | force of 用 merges in that of Me = 功 . 
了 P、12. Yaou, having been 70 years on the 


that Y6 was a designation not of one but of many. J “eh Oe admin on ef ated 
, 和 ap. | Eroney wishes to resiqn the administration of affairs 
But tho’ there were 4 or 8 Yé, I should under | to the worthiest, and Shun appears on the stage. 


stand ir of others beside them ;—so does Ying- IE the imperial We, was anciently simply 


a vel believing chat ane de were four, =I, used both by superiors and inferiors. It 
Kwan was a minister of Yaou, the father of the | was one of the characteristic actions of the 


great Yu ( iB ), and chief of the state of I’stung | founder of the Ts'in dyn, to appropriate it 
| rerei F (一 用 ) 会 一 
ea {fP). corresponding to the present Hoo- heen to the sovereign. Wf 《 用 ， pd 
. ‘ ’ BE 
(2 Z%) in the dep. of Se-ngan in Shen. se. use, carry out my orders. a 
BW 7 : . ‘ : 
一 方 = “to disregard, | iz. ‘to yield, to resign.’ Ching takes it 一 


日 
neglect.’ Ching and Ma Yung both take the | We ‘to enter into.” He interprets Yaou's in- 
character so, and Ch‘ing would also read it as ， quiry thus,—‘ Among all you princes is there 


i 
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The emperor said, “ Point out some one among the illustrious, or set 
forth one from among the poor and mean.” All in the court said to 
the emperor, “There is an unmarried man among the lower people, 
called Shun of Yu.” The emperor said, ‘‘ Yes, I have heard of him. 
What is his character?” His Eminence said, “He is the son of a 
blind man. JHis father was obstinately unprincipled; his step-mother 
was insincere; his half brother Seang was arrogant. He has been 
able, however, by his filial piety to live in harmony with them, and 
to lead them gradually to self-government, so that they no longer 
proceed to great wickedness.” ‘The emperor said, “I will try hun! 


one, who, acting in harmony with things and 
obeying the orders of Heaven, can enter in and 
occupy my throne, discharging the duties that 
devolve on the emperor?’ This is very far- 


fetched, It is found in a note in the 史 aU, 
whose own version of the passage is decisively 
in favour of what is now the common view :一 
> tt Ay 了 i 
tk HE Hi ay BE WR tit: 否 德 ， 


—Ts'een has nly 德 ， with substantially the 


加 

same meaning. BY (a verb) = Sih, ‘to 
recommend ;’ 明 (an adj. fay WH: ‘those 
already high and distinguished.’ 倒 [号 = 
微 He Zz 人 ， ‘men small and mean.’ Yaou 
wants to find the wortbiest, in whatever social 
position. 


= ay in the former par., 
‘all,’ and not as Ch‘ing thinks, ‘the chiefs of 


inces.’ 4d; > Ft ; 
the princes. Bis expl, by Ail ; All said to 
the emperor.’ ‘I's‘cen has it $y eB F AN 


#2 FA. Ji BE.—see on the title of next 
art. 子 一 'ue son of a blind man,’ | 
Gan-kw6 says that Shun’s father was not phy- 
sically blind, but mentaily and morally, so that 
people spoke of him as if he were really blind, 
and he received the designation of Koo-sow | 
(Pe Hb. It may have been so, but the general | 
belief of antiquity, aud the language of the text i 





are not to be received in other than their natural 


significancy on mere surmise. i 


‘mother;’ not Shun’s real mother, but his 
step-mother. Sze-ma Ts‘cen says so in express 
terms. FF =F, ‘harmony, It is not 
easy to say whether we should take it actively 
—*‘to bring them to harmony,’ or intransitively— 
‘to live in harmony with them.’ The usage of 
the term in the next Book is in favour of the 


former view. ZS, properly,=steam.’ But 
steam ascends and moves forward; hence here 


rats a pe == ‘to move by gradual progress to 


self-government.’ The account here given of 
the influence which Shun had produced on his 
parents and brother is not borne out by the 
statements in Mencius, Book V. Pt. I, i. and ii. 


我 其 试 武 一 Iwintest him,’ or 
oN 
‘Let metesthim.’ ‘The dt has a peculiar force, 
which neither Premare in his Grammar, nor 
Morrison, Medhurst, or Williams, in their Dic- 
tionarics, has pointed out. ‘The usage is speci- 
fied in K‘ang-he’s dictionary, but with no farther 
explanation than that Ef is then ‘a particle, 
aN 
helping the sense.’ It gives to the whole sen- 
tence a half hortatory, half imperative force. 
Yaou would test Shun, and a very strange 
trial it was to which he put him. It impresses 
my mind with grave doubts as to the trustwor- 
thiness of the whole history. As it stands, it 
shows us one thing,—that polygamy had at this 
early time obtained umong the Chinese. 


Cu, IIT. 12. 


K iv TW. T — ie — Wl 
wk, A, be Wt HK ME KT 


I will wive him, and then see his behaviour with my two daughters.” 
On this he gave orders, and sent down his two daughters to the 
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north of the Kwei, to be wives in the family of Yu. 


said to them, “ Be reverent!” 


From rs A to the end, I have translated 
according to Choo He's view of the passage :一 


that down to 刑 于 oss 女 we have Yaou's 
words ; from Te 降 to 于 hm what he did; 


and that the a at the end were addressed to 
his daughters. The construction is not easy; 
but the interpetation of Gan-kw5, and that of 
Keang Shing in the pres. dyn., make confusion 


ZR (8d tone),—‘to give 


a daughter to a man to wife.’ Fil = 法 ， 


‘example,’ ‘behaviour.’ The names of 
Yaou’s two daughters are said to have been 


Wo-wang HR A) and Neu-ying ( 女 He). 


‘The former,’ says Woo Chting, ‘ became Shun’s 
wife, and the other his concubine.” But this is 
said, applying the ways of subsequent times to 


worse confounded, 





The emperor 


Yaou's age. We cannot acknowledge any in- 
feriority of the one to the other. et (hi 
‘to be wife to)’ applies equally to both. The 
pia is a small stream in Shan-se, rising where 


the two depp. of P‘ing-yang ( 平 By and 
P‘oo-chow Si} 州 ) border on each other, and 


flowing southwards to the Ho TN is 
defined ‘the north of a stream ;’ or it may be, 
there was a smaller stream so called, which 
flowed into the Kwei, not far from its junction 
with the Ho. A note on the Sf in Yung- 
ching’s Shoo says that there is such a stream 
so called, but that people may have been led by 
the text of the Classic to give it that name. 
Here was the dwelling-place of Shun, 
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I. Examining into antiquity, we find that the emperor Shun was 


called Ch‘ung-hwa. 


spectful, and entirely sincere. 


He corresponded to the former emperor ; was 
profound, wise, accomplished, and intelligent. 
The report of his mysterious virtue 


He was mild and re- 


was heard on high, and he was appointed to occupy the imperial 


Seat. 


Tite or tne Parr. .一 Yu is the 


dynastic designation of Shun, as T‘ang was that 
of Yaou. It does not appear so clearly, how- 
ever, how it came to be so, Ts‘ae Ch‘in, after 


K‘ang-shing, says that i was the KK or 
family name of Shun. Wang Suh said that it 
was the name of a place or country (地 

held to have been the pres, district of He 品 
in the dep. of fi. 州 in Shan-se， Some think 


that Yaou, after marrying his daughters to 
Shun, appointed him chief of this State (see the 


通 志 quoted in the 通 Sie: Ai 目 ， on 


the 70th year of Yaou’s reign); but this is in- 
consistent with the first mention of Shun to 
Yaou, in the prec. Book. It is commonly held 
that Shun’s ancestors had been lords of the 


principality of Yu to the time of his father, who 
somehow lost his patrimony and was reduced to 
the rank of a private man. It may have been 
so, and the old title would continue to be che- 
rished, though without the accessories that made 
it valuable. As to the history of the family of 
Yu, there is much ditliculty in tracing it. Men- 
cius, Book IV. Pt. II. i. tells us that Shun was 
of the wild tribes of the east, born in Choo-fung. 
Sze-ma Ts‘ven makes him descended from 
Hwang-te through the emp. Chuen-heth. But 
as Yaou was also descended from Hwang-te 
through the emp. K‘ih, Yaou and Shun must 
have had the same surname, and the idea of the 
one marrying his dy vughters to the other is so 
abhorrent to Chinese notions of propriety, that 
Choo He denounces T’s‘een’s genealogy as highly 
injurious to the fame of the sages. As Shun 
and the ladies would be cousins about ten 
times removed, a foreiguer caunot sympathize 
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with the horror expressed at the thonght of 


their union. From the 国 ah, 从 ch . 


and the & fit, yg a IN 年 ， it appears 
that there was, or at least that in the time of 
the Chow dyn. it was believed there was, high 
up among Shun’s ancestors, one of the name of 
Moh (54), who has no place in Ts‘een’s gene- 
alogy; and some, discrediting entirely the ac- 
count in the * Historical Records,” would fix on 
this Moh as being the progenitor of Shun, chief 
of the principality of Yu, and not of the lineage 
of Hwang-te—TI have given these details to 
illustrate the many uncertainties that attend 
questions relating to Chinese antiquity. 

Trtie or, aNp Disputes ABOUT，THE Boor. 


— rf iL, “The Canon of Shun.’ For the charac- 


ters themselves, see on the title of the Canon 
of Yaou, and on par. 1 of that Book. This Canon 
is all found, with the exception of the first par., 
both in the texts of Fuh-shang, and of Gan- 
kws. Fuh-shang, however, taught it as a part 
of the preceding Canon, and those who now 
deny the authenticity of the Books additional 
to his have no Canon of Shun in their editions. 

On this question it may be observed :—First, 
the ancient preface to the Classic shows that 
there were originally two Canons—that of Yaou, 
and that of Shun 一 distinet from each other. 

Secondly, about one half of the Book, as we 
have it, might very well belong to the Canon 
of Yaou, the parr, 2-12 being all occupied with 
the trial of Shun and his doings as acting 
emperor, while Yaou was yet alive. Par. 2, 
moreover, follows naturally the last par. of the 
prec. Book. 

Thirdly, from par. 14th to the end we have 
the doings of Shun as emperor, which can with 
no propriety form a part of the Canon of Yaou. 

The natural conclusion from these points is, 
that in the Canon of Shun we have the whole 
or a part of what was anciently and properly so 
called, and another portion which has been 
improperly separated from the Canon of Yaou, 
The Shoo has still its two ‘Téen, but the point 
of division between them has been incorrectly 
marked, 

It accords with this conclusion, that Mencius, 
Bk. V. Pt. I. iv, quotes par. 13, as from the 
Canon of Yaou. Other similar quotations of 
portions of the first part of the Book are 
adduced. No quotation of any par. of the 
second part, as belonging to the Canon of Yaou, 
can be found, 


In the ‘Historical Recorls' (五 fj 本 
ap). immediately after the account of Yaou’s 
eath, as in par. 13, there follow various accounts 
of Shun,—legendary, indeed, in their character, 
but having the sanction of Mencius, Bk. V. Pt. 
1.i., et a/. 一 which are not now found in the Canon 
of the Classic. No doubt, the original and less 
gossiping version of those accounts formed, before 
the dyn. of Ts‘in, part of the Shoo; and so much 
of the Canon of Shun I believe to be lost. See 
an attempt by Maou K‘e-ling to reconstruct 


the whole, appended to his fit EM is Tk 


It is more difficult to come to a conclusion on 
another question, with which that about the 


PART IL. 


Division of the Canons has been unnecessarily 
complicated,—the question of the 
GENUINENESS OF THE FIRST PARAGRAPH. 
These twenty-eight characters have a history 
of their own. Fuh-shang knew nothing of 
them, nor is it clear that Gan-kwo did. Had 
he found them among the other portions of the 
Shoo which were recovered from the wall of 
Confucius’ house, the two Canons must have 
been from the first accurately divided by them. 
When the work of Gan-kwé was first present- 
ed to the Government, as containing the Shoo 
in larger measure than Fuh-shang’s Books, by 


Mei Tsih ( hh sometime in the beginning 


of the eastern Tsin (unfortunately, the Histories 
of the Tsin dynasty are some of them lost. The 
‘Book of Tsin’ from which K‘ung Ying-ta 
quotes his account of Tsih does not now exist ; 
and it does not seem possible to ascertain the 
year when Gan-kwo’s work was authoritatively 
recognized], this paragraph was wanting. 
During the dyn. of the Southern Ts‘e A 


7), in a.p, 497, one Yaou Fang-hing Wk 


方 HL, found ‘in a large ship’ OZRAN i) 
是 得 ; so, Ying-ti; in the ‘Books of the 
Suy dynasty [a.p, 589-617], however, it is said 


that Fang-hing hk 大 MF ih ‘bought it 


in a large hj. That character is given in the 


dict. as used synonymously with typ a copy 
of Gan-kwo’s Canon of Shun with the par. 
complete. He memorialized the Government 
on his discovery, and acc. to Maou K‘e-ling, 
divided the Canons as we now have them. Not 
even yet, however, was the par. publicly recog- 
nized. Soon after the presentation of his 
memorial, Fang-hing was put to death ; and the 
matter continued undecided till the early part 
of the reign of the first Suy emperor, when 
another copy was found containing the sentences 
in question. : 

This late recognition of the introductory 

rtion of Shun’s Canon justifies a suspicion of 
its genuineness, On the other hand, Ying-ta 
says that, while Mei Tsih’s copy wanted this 
par., they supplied it from Wang Suh and Fan 
Ning, the former of whom had written on all 
the classic, and the latter specially on this 
Canon. (See the list of Books on the Shoo, in 
the time of the Suny dyn.) Now Wang Suh died 
A.b. 259, himself an adherent of the House of 


Wei Bip, yet before the final extinction of the 


Han. The industry of critics has also discover- 
ed portions of the par. in the remains of writers 
prior to Suh. Maou K‘e-ling quotes especially 


from Wang Ts‘an ( 王 BE), who died a.p. 216, 


and from Wang Yen-show CE RE =). more 


than half a century earlier; and contends that 
the par. must have been with the rest of the 
Canon deciphered by Gan-kws. Against this 
conclusion has to be put the fact of the improper 
division of the Canons, which I have pointed 
out. My own opinion is that some such par. 
did originally belong to the Canon of Shun. 
| The fact of the Canon of Yaou, and the Counsels 
' of Kaou Yaou (to say nothing of the Counsels 
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II. Shun carefully set forth the beauty of the five cardinal duties; 


and they came to be universally observed. 


Being appointed to be 


General Regulator, the affairs of each department were arranged in 


their proper seasons. Having to 


of Yu), being so prefaced, renders it all but 
certain that this Book had a similar introduc- 
tion. Portions of this floated about among 
scholars from one source and another, and 
gradually coalesced into the par. which we now 
have. Maou Kre-ling is the best defender of 
its genuineness, in the second chapter of his 


Te XX PT BE 4K Fii)- Acainst it, sce the 
60th art. in the fi ek XC Hit of 


Yen Jé-keu (fel ye Hye 


Contents or THE Book. The meagre and 
misleading account of the Book given in the pre- 
fatory notice of it has been pointed out. Looking 
at the Canon as it is now edited, we may con- 
veniently divide it into six chapters ;—the first, 
cont, par. 1, describing Shuns virtues and 
advancement; the second, cont. parr. 2-4, de- 
scribing Yaou's trial of Shun, and resignation 
to him of the administration of affairs; the 
third, cont. parr. 5-11, describing the acts of 
Shun as Yaou’s vicegerent; the fourth, parr. 13 
and 14, describing the demise of Yaou, and ac- 
cession of Shun to the throne; the fifth, parr. 
15-27, deseribing Shun’s choice of ministers, 
and other arrangements; and the sixth, par. 28, 
recording his death. As Yaou was the subject 
of the last Book, so is Shun of this. 

Cu. 1. Tue sace.y virtvrs or Saux, axp 
HIS CONSEQUENT ADVANCEMENT TO DIGNITY, On 


the constr. of =| He *§ 古 ， and on aE 
H iff 2, see on the last Book, p. 1. When 


重 He is taken as descriptive of Shun, and 


not as his name, the interpretation is— there 
was anew a display of virtue in him equal to that 


of Yaou.’ th 于 请 ,一 the it of course 
is Yaou. 区 塞 .- 塞 “to stop up;’ then, | 


‘fill up,’ and hence, ‘what is solid,’ ‘solidity.’ 
It is observed by Chin ‘Tih-show it 德 Be, 
of the Sung dyn.), that in the times of Tang 
and Yu they had not yet the character ah 
sincerity, and that that is the meaning conveyed 


hey 充 塞 ” HY 
ried ‘dark and hidden,’ An obj. is taken to the 
genuineness of the whole par. from the phrase, 
which belongs to the schvol of 'Taouism, No 
doubt it is a common phrase with ‘Taouista, but 
I do not see why other writers might not use it 
also to express the idea of ‘mysterious virtue.’ 


Ft i ‘ascended and was heard of,’ 





receive the princes from the four 


ie., came to the ears of Yaou。 74 tit 


以 位 一 sec. to Ts‘ae Ch'in, 位 is simply 


职 位 ， ‘office,’ or ‘offices,’ with reference to 
the various posts in which Shun was tested. 
Such an interpr. supposes the par. to be in its 
proper place; but it has been shown that it 
should stand after par. 18, and 位 «= the throne, 
the imperial Seat. 

Cu. II， SUN FULLY satisrrixe Yaou's 
HOPES IN VARIOUS OFFICES, THE EMPEROR APTER 
THREE YEARS COMMITS TO HIM THE ENTIRE 
ADMINISTRATION OF AFFAIRS. P.2. Itis 
supposed that Shun, after receiving the empe- 
ror’s two daughters in marriage, ruled his house 
well, and Yaou proceeded to try him, first as min- 


ister of Instruction. 徽 = 美 ‘to beau- 


tify.’ Some expl it by Fal, “to harmonize.” 
Fr. Hh, ‘the five Canong' 一 what are 
elsewhere called Sit 教 ， ‘the five lessons,’ and 


FT. 常 ， ‘the five constant duties,’ the virtues 


belonging to the five social relations of husband 
and wife, father and son, sovereign and subject, 
elder and younger iE and friends, 


‘Thereafter Shun Fy Ae ‘was intro- 
duced into the an of La Regulator,’ 
#5, 《to consider,’ ‘to calculate 一 


百 
BBE A BS WA He 


expresses the regulation of the business of all 
the officers.” The office of General Regulator 
is not heard of in subseqent dynasties. That 


of xe ae or premier corresponded to it under 


the Chow. It is said in the ‘ Historical 
Records’ that in discharging the duties of 
minister of Instruction, Shun employed the 


services of ‘the eight good men’ ON 7G» 
descended from Kaou-sin (高 六 FD or the 


emp. K‘uh, whom Yaou had not been able to 
employ; and in the office of prime minister, 
that he availed himself of the help of the ‘eight 


triumphant ones’ ON HD: descended from 
Kaou-yang (高 By Fe or the emp. Chuen- 
heth. The same thing is found in the 左 iit. 


Why may we not suppose that such legends, 
existing in the ancient documents, were pur- 


| posely rejected by Confucius himself? 
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quarters of the empire, they all were docilely submissive. Being 


sent to the great 


lains at the foot of the mountains, amid violent 


wind, thunder, and rain, he did not go astray. 


The emperor said, “Come, you Shun. 


I have consulted you on 


all affairs, and exainined your words, and found that your words 


can be carried into practice ;—now for three years. 
Shun wished to decline in favour of some 


” 


the imperial throne. 


one more virtuous, and not to consent to be successor. 


Do you ascend 


On the first 


day, of the first month, however, he received Yaou’s retirement from 
the imperial duties in the temple of the Accomplished ancestor. 


Shun was finally tried as the president of | SER various attempts to explain the passage, 


the nobles, in the office of the Sze Yo ( 


‘ 

 ATAN-® 
and also ‘to receive a guest,’ ‘to act the host.’ 
This is its sense here. Ching read it in the 3d 


tone, as if it had been {Z- 四 FA.— to act 


the host at the four gates,’ ic., to receive the 
nobles coming from the different quarters. So, 
Ma Yung. Keang Shing says ingeniously that 


the four gates were those of the ay, or 
os 


Hall of Audience. The ‘Historical Records’ 
have a legend of Shun's banishing away ‘the 
four bad ones’ ( kp, in connection with 
the duties of this office. It is difficult to 
know what to think of the last part of the 
par. is expl. by Ch‘ing as 足 ， ‘the 
foot of a mountain.’ The ‘Historical Records’ 
take the account literally as in the transl. 


Looking at the phrase hy 于 大 ft. follow- 


ing so close upon th Hi #4. it is natural | 


to interpret it in the same way, as indicating 
Shun’s appointment to some office. This Gan- 
kwa has done, and after him Wang Suh. They 


vay fi Ses. SE BE A A 
ZEA BAK | ee Be 


‘Luh means to record. Yaou appointed Shun 
to an honourable and distinguished office, that 
he might record the govt. of the empire with 
its myriad springs.’ ‘This might be admitted 
as a good enough explanation of the phrase, 
but the sequel abont the wind and rain cannot 
be made tu harmonize with it, See in the 


, *& guest,” | 





all unsatisfactory. 


P, 3. A #B 说 ， ‘to consult about.’ 74 
全 


is in the sense of . fyou.’ + 
‘to come to, result in.’ The paraphrase of the 


* Daily Lessons’ puts A] Sa in the past 
complete tense :—‘ Formerly, when I called you 
to employment, I consulted you on what you 
would do, and examined the plans you laid be- 
fore me.’ But why should we suppose that the 
two had not been in frequent intercourse all 
along? Ch‘ing strangely takes the ‘three years’ 
to be three years subsegnent to Shun’s receiving 
the nobles of all quarters. The last clause 
might also be translated—‘ Shun declined on the 
ground of his virtue’s not being equal to the 
succession.” 

P.4. This demission of the actual conduct 
of affairs is referred to the 73d year of Yaou's 


reign, JE 月 Bw 日 ,一 se。 on p. 14, 


Here iE (in this sense often, but not necessarily, 


and 


read in the Ist tone) Fai the first month ;’ 


日 一 :the first day.’ This has been dis- 
puted but without reason; see the remarks of 
Lin Che-k'e ( 林 之 Fy) in the HE ft- 
Certainly, if this natural interpr, of H be re- 
jected, we are altogether at sea as to its mean- 
ing, mm, 44% intimates that ‘now Yaou 
ended his imperial administration, and Shun 
undertook it’ (so, Ts‘ae Ch‘in). 于 BC 
mH must be understood ‘in the temple of,’ or 


Bx. I. Cut. II 5, 6 
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III. He examined the gem-adorned turning sphere, and the gem 
transverse tube, that he might regulate the seven Directors. 
Thereafter, he sacrificed specially, but with the ordinary forms, to 


‘before the shrine of; the accomplished ancestor.’ | 
By this ancestor must be intended the individual 
to whom Yaou traced his possession of the 
throne,—perhaps Hwang-te. Ma Yung under- 


stood by xX WH. Heaven, saying that ‘Heaven 
is the Father GmED who beautifies all things, 


and therefore is called 4 jif].’ This would 


give a good meaning; but had it been intended, 
the text would have been different. K‘ang- 
shing thought that Yaou had a Hall of audience 


and worship, called 五 . Kf: corresponding to | 


the HA 堂 of the Chow dynasty, the several | 


parts of which were dedicated to ‘the five Tes,’ 
the Gods or divine powers presiding over nature; 


and that RX mH was the name of the hall of the 
Ted Te Cid i> but is used here, a part for 
the wliole, intending the whole structure. This 
View ¢omes to be substautially the same with 
that of Ma Yung. ‘The belief of five ‘Tes was 
loug posterior to the times of Yaou and Shun. 


Cu. IL. LaBouns AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
SHUN OCCUPYING THE THRONE AS VICEGERENT OF 


Yaou. P.5. Astronomical labours. 在 
= 察 ， ‘to examine,’ as in the Canon of Yaou, 


p. 7. fZq is the name of some kind of 
gem; the particular kind can hardly be ascer- 
tained, is given in the dict. as being 
器 名 ， ‘the name of an instrument,’ with a 
reference to this passage. ‘I's‘ae Ch'in takes 
the char. as = FAG, ‘a spring,’ ‘a contrivance,’ | 


We can easily understand that the 玉 was an 
addition of subsequent times to both characters. 
Fuh-shang seems to have read YE 机 ‘the 
turning contrivance’ (see his ‘Preface to the 
Shoo,’ and Keang Shing, in loc.), There is no 
difference about the reading of the next two 
characters, which mean ‘the gem transverse,’ 
and the 玉 there will justify the same in the | 


two previous characters. According to Ts‘ae | 
Ch'in, following the ancient interpreters, Gan- | 
kw6, Ch‘ing, and Ma Yung, the four characters | 
| 
| 





describe a kind of armillary sphere, the te 1 
representing the revolution of the heavens, and 
the ‘transverse’ being a tube made of a precious 
stone, and placed athwart the sphere, for the 
purpose of celestial observation. Earlier than | 
Gan-kw6, a different view seems to have obtained. 


VOL. Ll, 


Fub-shang says :一 What was the Bett ? hE 


means to revolve; and AG Means a spring, 


what is minute. That whose own motion is 
very small, while the movements which it 


produces are great, is what is called here HE 
机 . The words denote the north pole’ (fay 


着 大 ip. Keang-shing says he approves 


of this view, but taking the four characters to 
be a description of the ‘Great Bear,’ called in 


Chinese the ‘Northern Peck’ CAL 2}. The 
‘handle’ is the ‘ tranaverse’ of the classic. 天 


is the name still given to w Dubhe of Urea 


Major; 天 机 to 6 Dubhei and 玉 衡 be 


Alioth. This explanation is marked by simpli- 
city, but the text of the classic will not admit 
of it. The writer must have had some con- 
structed instrument in his mind's eye. De 
Guignes observes that the details are very 
singular for the time to which they refer, and 
asks whether astronomy had then made so 
much progress (Le Chou King, p. 13, note). 
But the existence of instruments of the char- 
acter indicated is in accordance with the as- 
tronomical knowledge which we have seen that 
Yaou possessed. With regard to the form of 
Shun’s sphere, it was no doubt very simple. 
‘The figure in Yung Ching’s Shoo, said to repre- 
sent it, is all of modern device. 

‘The object of Shun’s labours on the sphere and 


tube was ‘to regulate (BK, “make uniform”) 


the seven Governments.’ By these + 政 Ma 


Yung understood the seven stars of the Great 
Bear. K‘ang-shing said they meant ‘spring, au- 
tumn, winter, and summer, astronomy, geogra- 
phy, and anthropology’ (see Keang Shing, tn doc). 
These opinions may be set aside at once. The 
consent of later times is all but universal to the 
view of Gan-kw4, that the seven governments 
were the sun, the moon, and the five planets, 
Mercury, Venus, Murs, Jupiter, and Saturn, each 
of which had its own rules of government. 
According to this, we ought to translate 七 政 ， 
‘the seven regularly governed Bodies.’ But we 
have seen that the study of astronomy in those 
early times was all for practical purposes, The 
motions of the heavenly bodies were ascertuined, 
to be a help to the movements of the govern- 
ment on earth. I prefer therefore to render the 
terms by ‘the seven Directors.’ 


P. 6. Acts of religious worship. FE = 34%, 
‘upon this,’ ‘thereafter. Gan-kw6 (especially 


i) 
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God; sacrificed purely to the six Honoured ones; offered their ap- 
: paren : : : P 
propriate sacrifices to the hills and rivers; and extended his worship 


to the host of spirits. 


He called in all the five tokens of gem; and when the month was 
over, he gave daily audience to the chief of the four Mountains, and 
all the Pastors, jinal/y returning the tokens to the several nobles. 


as expounded by Ying-ta) makes the char, 
follow in logical sequence from the prec. par., 
as if Shun had discovered by his examination 
of the heavenly bodies, that Yaou’s urging him 
to ocenpy the throae was from Heaven, and 
immediately he proceeded to announce his 
compliance to all superior spiritual powers, 


, 7H, and SY are the names of different 
t aes 


sacrifices, xt denotes a sacrifice offered to the 
Tlighest, on an extraordinary occasion, which 
characteristic is faintly indicated in the name, 
Hi being == ‘of a srt,’ ‘aclass,” Hence K‘ang- 
shing says that Shun now sacrificed to Shang 
Te at the round mound, fe, at the place and 
with the ceremonies appropriate to the imperial 
worship of Heaven at the winter solstice. By 


a we are to understand God, the supreme | 


Ruler. It is not till we come down to the 
times of the Chow dyn. that anything can be 
discovered to lead us to think of Shang Te as 
other than ene and supreme, During the Chow 
there grew up the doctrine of five ‘Tes, some- 
times represented as distinct from Shang Te, 
and sometimes as different manifestations of 
Him. It has not, bowever, maintained itself, 
K‘ang-shing’s view of the name here has been 
indicated above. Ma Yung held that Shang ‘Te 


was ‘The supreme Onc’ Ok —); see the 


Record of Rites, ie iii. Pt. iv. 4. The whole 


of his comment is: 一 上 ar 太 一 一 mh 在 
phe zig ata ty 1 a 

紫 微 富 , 天 之 最 题 省 
Te is the great One; his spirit ocenpics the 
palace of Tsze-wei’ [a celestial space about the 
pole}, ‘the most distinguished of the heavenly 
Powers’ The blending of astrological fancies 
with the classical truth appears in it. Wang 
Sali made Shang Te here simply to be synony- 
mous with Heavens; and Gan-kwoé himself had 
defined the name as Heaven and the five 


Tes’ CK 及 th ihn). Tecannot doubt but 


Shang ‘le is here the name of the true God; 





but the truth concerning Him and His worship | 


hid been perverted even in this early time, as 


appears from the other clauses of the paragraph, ， 


yee is supposed by Clving K-ang-shing 
to be connected with iH, ‘smoke,’ and have 
reference to the burut sacrifices which were 


> ‘Shang | 


presented; bnt this view cannot be sustained. 
The word applies to a sacrifice offered ‘with 
purity and reverence.’ Who the ‘six Honoured 
ones” were, it is net possible to ascertain, Fuh- 
shang and his earlier followers held that, though 
six were mentioned, only one Being or Power 
was intended,-—a sort of plastic influence, work- 
| ing between heaven and earth and the four 
cardinal points (see Sun Sing-yen, in doc.) Subse- 
quently every interpreter had his own view, as 
nay be seen in Ying-ta. Ace. to Gan-kwi, 
followed by Wang Suh, the six Honoured ones 
are ‘the seasons, cold and heat, the sun, the 
moon, the stars, and drought.’ Of course we 
must understand that the ewp. sacrificed to 
certain spirits, ruling over these phenomena and 
things, and residing probably in different stars. 


uy is the name of sacrifices offered to the 


| hilis and streams, The sacrificer would proba- 
| Dly fook towards the quarter where each mountain 

or stream was situated. We are to understand 
that ‘the hills and rivers’ were all throughout 
the empire, not the more famous of them only, 
but all, with their presiding spirits, 

Finally, Shun did homage to ‘the herd of 
spirits,—all spirits of heaven, earth, and men, 
not included in the above three clauses ;— to 
mounds, dykes, plains, forests, and the sages 
and worthies of ancient times! So says Ying- 
ti, who points ont also how, in thus sacrificing 
to ‘all spirits’ ( Al mip, Shun was exercising 
an imperial prerogative. Such was the 
solemn worship of Shun, a sage, a perfect man, 
according to the Chinese ideal, It was offered 
in the year nc, 2283, so soon had men departed 
from the truth of Ged, and added to His 
worship of their own inventions, 

PL 7. Shon gives audience to the nobles of the 


五 


Fiip— the five gem-signets.’—It is difficult to 





| empire, and confirms them in their fiefs. 


get a word exactly corresponding to Fig Med- 


| hurst transl. it by +sechtre.” The fiefs of the 
empire were divided into five classes, the chiets 
of which were known respectively hy the titles of 
Kung, How, Pih, ‘I'sze, and Nan (see Mencius, 
Bk, V. Pt. IL it); so it was in the Chow dyn., 
and there was an arrangement, the same or 
similar, in the earliest tines, Each ruler, on 
Labtaining bis appointment from the emperor, 
| received a token, aiffering in size and ferm 
according to the rank. ‘This he kept, and 
brought with him whenever he appeared at 
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TITE CANON OF SHUN. 


Ae 2. 月 ,后 . 班 


In the second month of the year, he made a tour of inspection 
eastwards, as far as Tae-tsung, where he presented a burnt-offering to 


Heaven, and sacrificed in order to the hills and rivers. 


Thereafter 


he gave audience to the nobles of the East, putting in accord th¢ir 


court. The separate tokens were so constructed 


that they fitted into a sort of frame kept in the | 
imperial treasury, by which their genuineness | 


was tested, sb that an impostor might in this 
way be detected The token held by the Aung, 
or nobles of the highest rank, was called 


桓 +: that of the J/ow, fe 主 ; of the | 


; of the Tsze, ay BE and of the 


Pils Bi 2 AK eS 
Xan if HE oe tho Jal al $8 HK 
4 一 =) an? F 

aK 1 On Shun’s accession to the 
administration of the empire, it was necessary 
that all the nobles should have their appoint- 
ments confirmed by him. 


+) 


There is a difficulty with the interpretation | 


of FUE 月 . PE is taken asm Ae, so that 


the phrase 一 when a month was completed, 
That month is understood to be the first month 
of the year after his accession. The summons 
had been sent to the nobles, and at the expiry 


of a month they began to arrive, The aE 


were the chiefs of the nobles in the different 
provinces, the lord-lieutenants, whose official 
chief again was the 
gave daily audience on the subject of the difft. 


nobles, whom they would introduce, and who | 


were then sent back with their tokens to their 
various fiefs, to maintain the authority of the 


vicegerent. 
3K EF 


P. 8. ap- 
pears in Mencins, I. Pt. II, iv. 5, et af, as «KC 


Tours of Inspection. 


-f, ==‘ perambulated the Charges of the nobles.’ 

‘o what year this first tour is to be referred 
cannot be determined, Ma Yung held that it 
was the Sth year after Shun undertook the 
govt, Gan-kw6 again makes it the same as that 
in which he confirmed the nobles. ‘The arranged 
chronol. places it in the year after, the 74th 
of Yaou's reign. Perhaps it was so. In 
making the circuit, Shun first travelled east, as 


far as 18 过 called elsewhere and now ae 
ily. 5 le to the north of the district city of 
T‘ac-gan (AE Ze) in the dep, of the same name 


To them Shun | 


| in Shan-tung (Lat. 36°30", N., Lon. 1°, E., Med] 
This mount, was deemed the first of all the 
hills of China, and therefore it has the epithet 


of a or ‘Honourable’ When his work was 
done here, Shun went to the South. 


BE Ty {G —Gan-kwss and Ma Yung take 43 


| 

| actively :— he returned the five instruments of 
|gem’ I have followed them. — K‘ang-shing 
| takes it intrans.. and supposes that Shun re- 
| turned to the capital and sacrificed a single vic- 
| tim at the end of each tour. Choo He, foll. of 
| course by Tsae Ch'in and others, also takes it 
intrans., but without suppos. a return to the 
cap. Shen simply turns back from his eastward 
coarse, and goes in another direction. They 
also suppose that the text has got transposed, 


and read Tr 玉 ， = Hi. ee AE, 一 1 
| ie immediately after il 后 . There is uo 
necessity for such a violent measure, if we take 
| 复 actively, as I have done. 
| Tae, Shun proceeded to the Southern mountain, 
| generally supposed to have been mount Hwang 
| (fiip>, 80 jp to the north of the dis. city of 
Hwang-san HiT 山 ), in Hwing-chow dep, 
| GF 州 》 TIoo-nan [Lat. 37°30’, N., Lon, 4°15’, 


W., Med.] This has been thought too remote, 
| and other hills not so far south have been fixed 
on. From mount Hwang, Shun tray, west 


| to the Western mountain, or mount wa (Hs 


| 
| Lp. called T‘ae-hwa Sk HE) in the ‘ Tribute 
!of Yu.’ It is 10 /e south of the dis. city of 
| Hwa-yin (3 险 ) in Shen-se, dep. of Se.ngan。 
| [Enat. 34930", N,, Lon. 6°80’, W., Med.]. From 
| the west, he proc. north, to the Northern moun- 
| tain, or mount Hing ow ip. considered, in 
| the sacrificial statutes of the pres. dyn. to he 


20 fe to the south of Hwin-chow dis. (if pH ) 


| 

| dep. of Ta-t‘ung ( fra]. in Shan-se [Lat. 
| 37°30", N., Lon. 2°30’, W., Med.] From the 
| north he ret. to the cap, which was at no 
great distance, in the pres. dep. of P‘ing-yang 


( 平 阳 ) in Shan-se ; and there ho sacrifived a 


From mount 


初 .于 西 贷 于 南方 


THE SIIOO KING. 


PART IL 


五 
fit 
af 


seasons and months, and rectifying the days; he made uniform the 
standard tubes, the measures of length and of capacity, and the steel- 
yards ; he regulated the five classes of ceremonies, As to the several 
articles of introduction,—the five instruments of gem, the three 


kinds of silk, the two living animals, and the one 
all was over, he returned the five instruments, 


dead one, when 
In the fifth month, 


he made a similar tour to the south, as far as the southern moun- 


tain, observing the same ceremonies as at Tae, 


bull ( 特 = 一 牛 )， in the temple of the 


Cultivated ancestor, announcing the completion 
of his circuit. Ads mn is probably the same 
as D4 nH. p- 4, So, Gan-kwd and K‘ang- 


shing. 

On arriving at each of his halting places, 
Shun first pres. a burnt-offering to Heayen. 
2B, lit., =‘ firewood.’ On the altar a pile of 
wood was ‘reared, on which the victim and 
other offerings were placed. The practice is 
the same at the pres. day. ‘The old interp. 
placed no comma after 党 but placed one after 


3. Choo He pointed at 党 and then read 


on to Jil. I put a comma both at ae and 


» ‘in order,’ 一 HK 


. HK: 
> 
face, to their order.’ Difft. ranks were assigned 
to the hiljs and riyers, and the ceremonies paid 
to them varied accordingly. 
Shuu’s business at the various points, after 
giv. audience to the nobles was ;一 1st, to see that 


they had the calendar correct 一 协 时 (—py | 4a 
ne) A GB 月 之 大 小 tte whien | 


months were long and which short. So, Gan- 
kw65; and this would imply a process of inter- 


edlation like the present) H fe] H ‘— 


Z: i¢., the names of the days, their 
designation by the cycle-characters); 2d, to see 
that the weights, measures, &c., of the difft. 
States were uniform, 同 律 ,一 e made 
uniform the regulation-tubes,” 律 is defined 


by , ‘that which divides.’ The name was 
given to twelve tubes, originally made of bamboo, 
then of some gem, and in the time of the Han 
dyn. of brass or copper. 
wore than three tenths of an inch in diameter, 





They were a little | 


| fp. 


In the same way, in 


and the circumference of the bore was exactly 
nine tenths, The longest was called ‘the yellow 


cup’ Gi $i), 9 in. long, and the shortest ‘the 
responsive cyp’ (应 $%), only 4.66in, The 


name of 律 more especially belonged to six of 


them, which gave the sharped notes in music. 
The others, giving the flat notes, were called 


, The twelve together about formed, I believe, 


achromatic scale, But besides their applica- 
tion to music (see on p. 24), the Awang chung 
was the standard measure of length, ‘The 90th 


part of it was 1 fun (Ap); 10 fun were 1 inch 
(sf: 10 inches were 1 foot GR): 10 feet were 
1 chang (3°); and 10 chang were 1 yin(Bl) [It 
is said that the breadth of a grain of millet 
Rp made a fim, and that 90 of 
them determined the longth of the Ist tube. 
See the ‘Commentary of T's‘ac Illustrated’ BE 
3 37H), by chin Sze-k'ae (BH Bi BILD 
of the Yuen dyn. (pub. a.p. 1321)). The 
same tube was the standard for measures of 


capacity. 134 millet grains filled a fun of it, and 
1200 grains filled the whole. So much made a 


yoh (fpr); 2 yoh made a kok ( 合 ); 10 koh, 1 
shing (Ff-); 10 shing, 1 tow (2); 10 tow, 1 hoh 


(一 一 


The tube, again, supplied the stan- 
dard for weights. 100 grains of millet weighed 
a choo (SR); 24 choo; 1 léang (两 ) or tael; 16 
tacls, I kia Cie or catty; 30 catties, 1 keun 
(Eps and 4 keun, 1 shih (#9): or stone, 

From all these applications of ‘the yellow cup’ 
we find it spoken of aa ‘the root of all human 


anes” iE 3 BH ME HR AD. 


特 .于 
O 秦 
eel, bi, 


Br. I. Cu. Il. 8, 9. 


» eB. 


HE WY 


Ae WK HHI 


格 如 至 月 


the eighth month, he travelled westwards, as far as the western 
mountain; and in the eleventh month he travelled northwards, as 


far as the northern mountain. 


When he returned to the capital, he 


went to the temple of the Cultivated ancestor, and offered a single 


bullock. 


In five years there was one tour of inspection, and four appear- 
ances of the nobles at court. They set forth a report of their govern- 


ment in words. 


This was clearly tested by their works. 


They 


received chariots and robes according to their services, 


Shun would carry with him from the capital | 
standard tubes, measures, steclyards and beams, | 


and weights. There was a 3d subject to 
occupy him. 
ceremonies.’ 
ceremonies to be observed in appearing at court 
and in their intercourse with one another by 
the five classes of nobles indicated in the last 
par. Gan-kw5 and Ma Yung take the cere- 
monies to be the same with those recognized 
under the Chow dyn.,—the various ceremonies of 


worship Ge We): the ceremonies appropriate 
to calamity and mourning ( PI ine tke cere- 
monies appropriate to guests of State Bie 3 


the ceremonies appropriate to war ( 军 ie): 


and festive ceremonies ( 亮 nied appropriate 


to marriages and other occasions of joy. This 
latter interpretation is to be preferred. 

The nobles in waiting upon Shun brought 
with them their tokens of investiture,—the 


Lim Fy of last par., called here Fy, 玉 and 


A 器 ; and also various articles which pre- 
pared the way for their audience, and are here 
called * ‘A man's gift maketh room for 


him, and bringeth him before great men.’ This 
obtains in the east more than elsewhere, and 
obtained from the earliest times. The statutes 
enacted even in Shun's days recognized it, and 
endeavoured to regulate it and prevent its 


abuse. — y—‘three fabrics of silk.’ 


Ching says they were red silk Wr £8), on 
which the descendants of Kaou-sin presented 
their signets; black silk, on which those of 
Kaou-yang presented theirs; and white silk, 
used by the other nobles. Gan-kw5 and Wang 
Suh, again, say that they were silks of a deep red, 
brought by the eldest sons of princes; dark 


He had also ‘to regulate the five | 
By these Ching understood the | 





azure silks, brought by 一 a 之 FM: and 
yellow silks, brought by the chiefs of small 
attached territories. a3 AF, ‘two living 
animals,’—lambs or kids, brought by the highest 
officers in the various States (, } and geese, 


brought by inferior officers (大 F. 
— AE: ‘one dead animal,’—pheasants brought 
by the smaller officers, and scholars expecting 


employment (-}). 如 he 器 ， ‘as to 


the five instruments,’ ie, the signets. Those 
who would transpose this clause (see above) are 
obliged to expl, 如 by 同 ， ‘to make uniform.’ 


This year of inspection must have been a 
busy one to Shun. Many commentators have 
doubted the possibility of his accomplishing all 
the work. Some things indicated have been 
pushed up, I must suppose, from the practices 
of a subsequent age. 

P,9. Reoular periods of tours of inspection and 
appearances of the nobles at court, with the results 
ofsuch appearances. _—_‘ After the circuit detailed 
in last par., it was probably enacted by Shun 


| that such a tour should be made every five 


years. During the intermediate four years, the 
nobles and princes of the difft. divisions of the 
empire presented themselves at court. Ma and 
K‘ung suppose that the ‘ four appearances’ were 
those at the four points of meeting during the 
year of the imperial circuit, ‘The other view— 
more in accord with the phrase py iijj—is 
given by Ch‘ing. He says ‘the nobles came 
separately,’ intending, we may suppose with 
Ts‘ae Ch‘in, that the first year those of the east 
came, those of the south on the second, &c. 


| By ZB 以 等 ,一 圳 = 陈 ， ‘to lay out, 


set forth;’ BS — Me ‘to present,’ to re- 


present. In want of any expressed nominative 
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B Jn mt VA JIL Et AO 服 


Me AE OL, 


二 HEY) 


a 
th AE ie I, SEF AB NP 


Shun instituted the division of the empire into twelve provinces, 


raising altars upon twelve hills in them. 


rivers. 


He likewise deepened the 


He gave declineations of the statutory punishments, enacting 


banishment as a mitigation of the five greut inflictions; 


with the 


whip to be employed in the magistrates’ courts, the stick to be em- 
ployed in schools, and money to be received for redeemable crimes. 


to these verbs, we may take them indefinitely. | 


—‘ There was setting forth and representation 
by means of words.’ 


So with the other clauses. | 


功 ， ‘meritorious service,’ is specially | 


applied to ‘service to the State’ ( 


Ny is R 功 ， ‘service rendered to the people’ 
like the teaching them agriculture (sce the Ji 
i 32 3) G36 YZ => 
if 服 以 WY ,一 see the She King Pt. 
i 


JI., Bk. VIL, viii. 


); while 


| beyond the laws.’ 
| set 


Yi is here somewhat | 


difft. from its use in the prec. clauses, and = | 


‘according to.’ 

P.10 Division of the empire into twelve pro- 
rinces, and attendant circumstances, 
division must have taken place several years 
after Shun’s accession to the administration. 


This | 


While Yu was labouring on the flooded pro- | 


vinces, their number was only nine, and the | 


rearrangement of them as twelve must have 
been subsequent to the conclusion of his work, 
It is referred by the Annalists to the 81st year of 
Yaou. Fuh-shang in his Preface assigns it to 
the first year of Shun’s independent reign, which 
would seem to be more likely. For the 
provinces, see next Part, Bk. I. Shun divided 


Ke into the three provinces of Ping (Ff, 
Ke (Bt) and Yew (i: and Ts‘ing into 
ee = = ee ‘ 

Ts'ing( 青 )and Ying (#4). See Ying-ta in loc. 


| said. 


This division into twelve provinces did not last | 


beyond Shun’s reign. 


封 十 有 二 山 


S84, ‘to raise up earth for an altar’ (Keang 
Shing). In every province Shun selected a 
mountain,—the largest probably,— 


reign, some years after the completion of Yu's 
work. 


卫 . 11、 Punishments. Comp. p. 20; and Pt. 
euro ' 

V., Bk. XXVII, FY Mm FH - 

x ‘to delineate ;” as in the Canon of Yaou, p. 


3. There is much dispute about the meaning 
of the char. here. Gan-kwod takes it as 一 


, ‘laws,’ and expl.—‘ according to the laws, 


he used the regular punishments, not going 
This view may at once be 
aside. ‘Ts‘ae Ch‘in says we are to under- 
stand it as in the phrase—‘ Heaven hangs out 


its appearances to show to men’ ( 天 年 象 
以 示 Kd: which gives us the idea of pic- 
torial representation. Sh FA), regular 
punishments,’ said to be five in the next clause, 
‘Those were branding (on the forehead) (ED: 


cutting off the nose Blips cutting off the feet 
Alp: castration Cpa fi*); and death [which 
might be by various ici of execution) ( 大 


a. 
hf). 

It is maintained by some Chinese scholars 
that Yaou and Shun did not use those severe 
punishments. They did not need to do so, it is 
Ma Yung says on the text :—' Kaou Yaou 
instituted these five punishments, but none 
made themselves obnoxious to them. There 


| were the representations A RR, but not the 


$f. ‘to raise a mound,’ here == 封 土 | 


and inade it | 


the ‘ guardian ' of the territery (Bat 山 )，See | 


the Ja SL. NG SSS. 


| say that the other four penalties in the flesh 


it in p. 1, ‘profound,’ ‘deep;* here a 
verb, = ‘to deepen. The mention of this leads | 
us to refer the whole of this pur. to Shun’s own 


| 


criminals’ (4 人 ) Fuh-shang speaks of per- 
sons liable to these punishments being dressed 
so as to attract attention, which made a greater 
impression than the infliction of the penalties 
would have done. These objections were made at 
avery early time, and answered by Seun King, in 
the 3d cent. before Christ. Others allowing that 
Yaou and Shun had the punishment of death, 


(内 FA) originated with the Hea dyn.; but 
neither is this correct. Sce Maou K‘e-ling’s Re 


Bx. I. Cu. TLL. 1, 12. 


THE CANON OF SHUN, 


59 


OS th, H we SE Th ae HE 


5 at A VE BK 
CTH, ts He Wt 刑 、 


共 或 . 刑 HK 


FE 


oe offences and those which might be caused by misfor- 
tune were to be pardoned, but those who ‘offended presumptuously 


or repeatedly were to be punished with death. 
* he said to himself. 


rent; let me be reverent,’ 
in punishment.” 


“Let me be reve- 
“Let compassion rule 


He banished the minister of Works to Yew island; confined Hwan- 
tow on mount Tsung; drove the chief of San-meaou and his people 


—, in loc. 


fs ER Branding and the entting 
off of the nose and feet were abolished by the 
emp. Win (20 if) of the Han dynasty (n.c. 
178-156). Castration, however, remained on 
the statute book till the first emperor of the 
Suy dyn. (4.p. 579-600). From that time to 
the present the five punishments have been— 
beating with the bamboo (3): with the cudgel 


Ash: the shorter banishment (Fé): the longer 
( 流 ); and (Hb) death [which may be by de- 


capitation, strangulation, cutting or slicing to 
pieces, &c.]  Kre-ling observes that in this 
respect the ways of modern times are more 
humane than the ways of the ancient sages were, 


流 4G 五 . FA} =‘ banishment to mitigate 
the five severe penalties.’ iii, —‘a whip,’ 
‘a piece of leather tied to a stick.’ 4}. 
(pink), — to beati 一 the Dict. says ‘with a 
stick’ Ah: Gan-kwa ‘with bramble-twigs, 


or with branches of the The crimes 


punishable with the whip and stick are sup- 
posed to be slighter offences, not only below the 
penilty of the five inflictions, but also below 
banishment. The whip was employed against of- 
ficers in the courts; and the stick against officers 
in the schools. Medhurst, indeed, translates— 
*the birch for the flagellation of scholars.’ But 
if the next clause be correctly taken as apply- 
ing to offences under these two heads, which is 
the comiion view of it, a conmiutation of the 
birch for a fine in schools becomes absurd,—to 


say nothing of Shun’s condescending to such 


nnatters, —‘ metal,’ a = ‘copper.’ 


. 
SIE AS <b 
Sum 2H > Zin, : 

ae att < 上 i’ offences without intenticn 


ed (5. SE ty FB HA Gall < 


iH < 
ps ‘offences by mishap are called SFe- 


Sce Sun Sing-yen, in doe. 


see the FJ ate: The old interpreters joined 
the two tugether—‘injuries done without pur- 








pose.’ Ef — ffi, “to let go” 
Sk 刑 , —Ch‘ing expands hf J dt 
YAS HE OEM TA 


‘those who persist in their villainy, and all 
their lives are criminals, are to be aed 


It is better, with Gan-kwi to take 有 = PY, 


and Ky as in the translation; a Sp 
and ;入 一 = Ff 4[. ohik so 


it is best to tuke these two sentences as address- 
ed by Shun to himself. 

卫 . 12. How Shun dealt with the fowr qreat 
criminals of the emotre. We do not know 
when the transactions here mentioned took 
place, Sze-ma 'T’s‘een, I mentioned above, has 


a legend of ‘four villains’ (py 的) banished 
by Shun while Yaou was testing him; but he has 
also incorporated the present par, with his 
Work, so that he must have considered the 
四 JE and the 四 [3] to be different in- 
dividuals, 

The minister of Works, 
K‘wan have all occurred in the Canon of Yaou。 
hy was the name of a country, This 
appears clearly from a passage in the FE fai, 


Wa 元 年 ， and especially from the ink 国 
Se. i 十 四 ， where Woo K‘e OR. 起 ) 


tells one of the princes of Wei ( ) that ‘San- 


ae 


= 


Hwan-tow, and 


meaou had on its left the waves of the P‘ang-le 


a Fe) and on its right the waters of the 


‘Tung-ting Cla] Je). Mount Wan x Up 


on the South, and Mount [wang (fi on the 


north. This agrees with other accounts of its 
situation. It possessed the territory now ocveu- 


| pied by the depp. of Woo-ch‘ang pt 昌 ) in 


| IIoo-pih, Yo-chow crn 州 ) in Hov-nan, and 


Kew-keang A VL) in Keang-se. Why it was 


THE SHOO KING. 


into San-wei, and kept them there; held K‘win till death a prisoner 
on mount Yu. These four criminals being thus dealt with, universal 
submission prevailed throughout the empire. 

IV. After twenty-eight years the emperor demised, when the peo- 
ple mourned for him as for a parent for three years. All within the 


called the ‘three Meaou,’ it is only attempted to 
account for by foolish legends. 


From the 国 a, 楚 ae see it was 


in hostilities with the people of Meaou, and we | 


shall see in the next Book that Yu had like- 
wise to proceed against them. Shun's measure 


probably a portion of his people to another part | 


of the country. 
chief is specially intended, to make one in the 
quaternion of four great criminals, 
‘to banish,’ =" to put in a place and 
fin" drive to, and keep 
Hilt would seem to mean ‘to 
put to death,’ and Ch‘ing and Ma Yung expl. it 


confine there.’ 


as in prison.’ 


by Fy ‘to take out of the way ;’ but Gan-kw6 | 


says that every one of the four criminals was 
dealt with in the way of vk: A lighter mean- 


it is not easy to suppose that while Yu was his 
right hand, and rendering the greatest services 
to the empire, Shun would put his father to 


death, Woo Ch‘ing says, Fuh aH 待 dt 于 
ie, Be I SY. 
4 洲 must originally have been (a4 州 ， 


the IK being a subsequent addition. This place 
was somewhere in the north ;一 it is said outside 
Chih-le province, to the north east of Meih-yun 
(eB 2) dis,, dep. of Shun-t‘een. I am not 
sure, however, whether it is right to translate 


洲 ， by ‘island.’ $B 山 was in the south, 
in the pres. Hoo-nan, in the dis. of Yung-ting 
= ein. . — 
CAR FED in Le-chow GW = FG 
was a district in the west, deriving its name 
from a hill of the same name. 
the Statistical Account of the empire under the 
pres. dyn., ‘in the south-east of the dep. of 


Gan-se ( 安 西 ) in Kan-sulh，with three pre- 


We must suppose that their | 


流 = | 


| natingly dealt with. 


‘It rises,’ says | 





| fa’ Yrs $5; BK (BO. 


v7) 山 was in the 


east, in the pres. Shan-tung, 70 /e te the north- 


| east of the dis, city of ‘I’an-shing Fil HD. in 
thought in the Chow dyn, that Yaou had been | 


E-chow OT 州 ). 
ul 


界 , 一 the char. otiginally was Ei, 


seems to have been to remove their Chief and | for which the founder of the Ts‘in dyn. ordered 


JE to be used, disliking its similarity to the 


char. A. After 四 畴 we must understand 


some characters equal to— being thus discrinsi- 


Cu.iv. ‘Tue DEATH OF YAOU AND ACCESSION 
or Suvux to tux THRONE. P.13. 二 十 有 


IN 载 一 # seenis to me that every unpre- 


judiced reader of the classic must understand 
this as meaning 28 years, reckoning from Shun's 
accession to the administration of affairs, men- 
tioned p. 4, so that Yaou's death would occur 
in the 100th year of his reign, B.c. 2257. ‘The 


ing therefore is given to the term; and indeed, | matter is complicated, however by what is 


related in the * Historical Records,’ that Yaou, 
getting Shun in the 70th year of his reign, 
employed him for 20 years, and only then re- 
signed to him the administration, dying himself 
8 years after. ‘This account would make Yaou 3 
reign extend over 98 years. The conclusion we 
draw from the classic is all against this view. 


Lit K together == ‘to decease.’ Ts‘een 
has 谣 . Choo He says that at death the ani- 


| mus goes to heaven, and the axima to the earth, 


cipitous suumuits, which scem threatening to 
1 


In this case, vii ought to denote ‘to ascend,’ 


but it simply 一 往 ， ‘to go away.’ 百姓 ， 
—as in last Bk., p. 2, the 四 iff correspond- 
ing to the cy 国 and 黎 民 there. Keang 
Shing remarks that the mourning for three 
years proves that A #E must be confined to 


officers; but this assumes that is to be 
understood in the sense of ‘wearing mourning,” 
and not in that of ‘lamenting’ generally. Be- 
sides, the people of the imperial domain had to 
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four seas, the eight instruments of music were stopped and hushed. 
14 On the first day of the first month, Shun went to the temple of the 


Accomplished Ancestor. 
V. 


e deliberated with the chief of the four Mountains, how to 


throw open all the doors of communication between the court and the 
empire, and sought to see with the eyes and hear with the ears of all. 


wear mourning for three months ( 集 传 ， in 
loc.); and here they extended of themselves the 
rule to three yeara, ==a father, de- 


Goased; wt. a mother, deceased, 海 ， 
—‘the four seas.’ Anciently, the territories 
occupied by the nine E CR the eight Teih 


BK) the seven Jung GX). and the six Man 
(A§#), were called ‘the four seas,’ All within 
the four ‘seas was divided into the ‘nine pro- 
vinces.’ Within the nine provinces there were 
arranged the ‘five domains,’ divided into three, 
一 the imperial, the nobles’, the peaceful,—called 
the ‘Middle Kingdom,’ and two,—the domain 
of restraint, and the wild domain,—called the 
country of the ‘four wild tribes;’—see Hoo 


Ming-king’s A AA KO Introduction to his 
Work on ‘The Tribute of Yu.’ According to 
this view, which is that of the ancient Diction- 
ary, the HE, ‘the four seas’ ia a designation 
having nothing todo with the seas, The scho- 
lars and thinkers of the Sung dyn. did not un- 
derstand how it could have arisen, and rejected 
this account of it. The phrase must have had its 
origin in some idea of the habitable territory as 
bounded on every side by water (see Con. Ana,, 
XII. v., note). Yen Jé-keu, in his ‘Topogra- 
phy of the Four Books,’ art. 四 海 ， says 
that the phrase has two meanings ; generally it 
is to be taken in accordance with the ancient 
view, but sometimes it has a vast and vague 
signification, and = , ‘all under heaven,’ 
Practically, this account is correct, bnt it says 
nothing of the origin of the phrase.—In the 
bed we must take the phrase vaguely, com- 

rehending the empire. Even allowing the ac- 


an of the iid HE, 四 iff must = 四 if 
, or Kt 州 . The writer could not 


have the barbarous territory beyond the empire 
in his mind, 


AN 音 一 the eight sounds,’ i.e., all musical 


instruments, made of metal, of stone, of silk, 
of bamboo, of a gourd, of earth, of leather, or 
of wood. 


VOL. IL, 


P. 14. Shun's accession to the throne. This did 
not take place the year that Yaou died, nor the 
year after, but when the three years’ mourning 
was expired. Nor did Shun then immediately 
occupy the throne. He allowed time for the 
expression of opinion from the nobles and 
people, and was willing that Yaou’s son Choo 
should succeed to his father. Neither nobles 
nor people, however, would have any other 
but Shun to reign over them, See Mencius, . 
| Bk. V. Pt.L v.7. The date of the accession 


was B,C, 2254, A 正 元 日 ,一 comp， 
p. 4, TE 月 上 日 . Gan-kwi and Wang 


Suh supposed the two passages identical, and 


that A JE and 元 in the one and yF 月 


and é£ in the other are only variations of 


style, which a writer may indulge in without 
any great reason, Ch‘ing on the other hand 
contends that the changes teach an important 
fact,—that Shun on his accession to the throne 
changed the first month of the year, from the 
month after the winter solstice, to the month 
beginning with it. It is slender ground on 
which to build such a conclusion. Suh says 
that it was only the Yin and Chow dynasties 
which changed the beginning of the year, and 
that the Hea dyn. and all previous times made 
it commence with the third month after the 
winter solstice ; see on Con. Ana, XV. x. An 
expression in Pt. HI. Book. IL. p. 3. may be 
pressed in support of Ching’s view. Ido not 
know that there is any other evidence of it, and 


must here leave the point undetermined. 格 


F 30 XX i see on p.4. Shun 


went now to the temple to announce his acces- 
sion to the throne; but henceforth he would go 
to the temple of his own ancestors. 

Ca. V. Acts or SHUX as gurrror. With 
this par., or the prec., commences what is pro- 
perly the Canon of Shun, or rather a fragment 
of that Canon, It wants the beginning, and we 
may say it wants the end also ;—hardly carry- 
iny us beyond the events of oue year. 

P. 15. Measure of Shun to call forth the good and 
able to public service, and make eros acquainted 


with the state of the empire is here more 
| than ‘to inquire ;” it conveys Pt idea of plans 





6 


Ti 
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He consulted with the twelve Pastors, and said, ‘ The food!—it de- 


pends on observing the seasons. 
the ability of the near. 


Be kind to the distant, and cultivate 
Give honour to the virtuous, and your 


confidence to the good, while you discountenance the artful:—so 
shall the barbarous tribes lead on one another to make their sub- 


mission.’ 


Shun said, “Ah! chief of the four Mountains, i is there any one 
who can vigorously display his merits, and give wide development 


and measures (see the = HE 但 fi 


led py PY »y— ‘to open the four gates,’ ie to 


open the gates of the four quarters, remove every | 
hindrance obstructing the access of worth and 
ability, wherever situated, to the notice of the 
sovereign and his service. K‘ang-shing supposes | 
an allusion to the audience given by the emperor 
to his officers ‘in the gate” Keang Shing 
brings in his favourite idea of ‘the four gates 
of the Hall of Audience.’ It is not necessary 
to be so minute. All agree in the genera] mean- | 


ing, that Shun’'s object was— , ‘to 
widen the way of the worthy? There is 
more difficulty in apprehending precisely the 


remaining two phrases— Yj 四 S| , 过 yy | 


Gan-kwo's expl. of them will suffice :一 


He. | 
Ae labes gi oleatl 


, ‘to enlarge his seeing and hearing 
3E the four quarters, that nothing in 
the empire might be shut up or hid from him.’ 
Good officers, in sympathy with him, would be 
eyes and ears to hum, 

P.16. Counsels to the twelve pastors of pro- 
vinces. » ‘pastor,’ ‘shepherd,’ was a name 


given in the times of Yaou and Shun to the 
vhief or superintendent of all the princes and 
nobles ina province; indicating that the nourish- 
ment of the people should be his chief concern. 
‘This is the reason why ‘food’ is here mentioned 





first. 食 aE HE 上 时 ,一 ?ooa !—Only the 


seasons.’ ‘This is the second time we find the 
part. HE (see p. 11), which is of very frequent 
occurrence in the Shoo, and of varied usus. As 
to the sentiment, see Mencius, I. Pt. I. iii. 

HE itd. —AE is taken by K‘ang-shing as 一 
党 to be indulgent to.’ So also the modern 
cum Gan-kw6 and Wang Suh, unwilling to | 





| of Yaou, p. 8. 


| xxxili. 6. 


adopt such a meaning, interpreted :—‘ give re- 
pose to the remote, and then you can do so 
to the near,’ It does not appear to me that we 
need to depart from the usual meaning, only 


giving the terma hiphilforee, 元 = 仁厚 


人 ， ‘men of benevolence and generosity,’ 


任 N= 人 ， ‘artful people,’ espe- 


cially in speech. ‘he standard interpretation 


of 任 is i Bh [4] Be a 人 ， ‘men who 


treasure wickceduess in their bosoms,’ Instead 
of 4, we have 于 in Bk. HI 2. [The Dict. 
gives the 任 of the text in the 3d tone, which 


must be a mistake.) — —‘the wild 
tribes of the south and the east,’ used for such 


tribes generally, 2a = fH Ri, ‘lead on 


P.17. Appointment of Yu to be General Re- 
gulator to Shun, as Shun had formerly been to 
H.—the use of De here would 
seem to be purposely to mark that Shun was 
now the emperor. Hereafter the phrase is 
it {5 — i. ‘to put forward,’ 
It gives the idea of vigour. Ma Yung explains 
it by 明 ， ‘to illustratey 一 wrougly。 Wi=D). 


[6E,,—as in the Canon 


ir Pad #X.—the emp. of 


, asin Doctr. of the Mean, 
a 435,—see par, 2. 亮 
和 有.-- 亮 ex Hf. ‘to assist,’ ‘to actas minister 
to’ (see note by Lin Che-k‘e in the 集 tip; 
A=" a as >in the Can, of Yaou, p. 10. 


惠 = 顺 ， ‘to accord with; Aa 


| one another,’ 


Yaou, 


‘ services,’ ‘merits.’ 


course is Yaou; 
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to the undertakings of the emperor, whom I may make General Re- 
gulator, to aid me in all affairs, and manage each department accord- 


Ing to its nature?” 
superintendent of Works.” 


have regulated the water and the land. 
Yu did obeisanee with his head to the ground, and wish- 


yourself.” 


All in the court said, 
The emperor said, “ Yes. 


“There is baron Yu, the 
Ah! Yu, you 


In this new office exert 


ed to decline in favour of the minister of Agriculture, or Séé, or 


Kaou-yaou.” 
take the duties.” 


The emperor said, “ Yes; but do you go, and under- 


The emperor said, ‘“ K‘e, the black-haired people are still suffering 


, ‘aclass.” Themeaning of the phrase. so far 
as it can be ascertained, is given in the transl. 


Lin Che-k'e says a 天 下 之 i, 各 
以 其 KH, Si: 顺 也 ， ‘The meaning is, 


that all the affairs of the empire should be ma- 
naged naturally, each according to its nature and 


elass,’ Has in the Can. of Yaou, 
p. ll. 44 F;-—Baron Yu. Yu must by 


this time have superseded, or succeeded to, his 
father, as chief of ‘Tsung; see on Can. of Yaou, p. 


H. i] 窒 , 一 ee Pt. V. Bk, XX. 12, The 


司 pas was one of the great officers of the 


Chow dyn.; but only here do we find the name 
in connection with earlier times. In Yaou’s 


time the minister of Works was styled dt vi 医 
(Can. of Yaou, p. 10), and we find the same 
designation continued in this Bk., p. 21. K‘ang- 
shing supposed that 司 Es was a special 
designation given for the time to Yu. It cer- 
tainly had to do with his labours on the moun- 
tains and streams of the flooded empire. 


惟 时 (= Fe) Hk} *,—‘now in this exert 
Yourself!’ Ma Yung takes AER == “to 
beautify ;’ but the meaning in the trans}. is to 
be preferred. Ay 拜 G 2 fee 2) 
» Which signifies 
In 


is exegetical of the 
*to do obeisunce,’ ‘to pay one’s respects.’ 


oan be 


the Chow Le, 春 官 , 宗 伯 .第 三 之 
Sti there are specified nine FE. of which the 


first is fF 首 ， ‘laying the head to the ground.’ 


{is the name of an office, that of 


the minister of Agriculture. The individual 
here mentioned had rendered, it is supposed, 
such services to the State in his office, that he 
came to be distinguished. by it, and not by his 


own name which was Kee (44 ). He was a son 
本 


of the emp. Kuh (高 Ye PO: and to him 


the emperors of the Chow dyn. referred as their 
progenitor. See the wonders of his birth and 
infancy, and the achievements of his life, in the 
She King, Pt. Il. Bk. Il. i, ef af. During 
Shun’s administration of the empire, K‘e had 


been apointed ruler of the state of ae Ap 


to which his mother had belonged. EAL, 

(Se@) was a half-brother of K‘e, and had been 

appointed ruler of Shang (fap)- From him the 

emperors of the Shang dyn. were descended, Sce 

the accounts of his birth, &e., in the last portion 

of the She King. the ‘ Praise-songs of Shang.’ 
,一 see on Bk, IL. 

P. 18. Confirmation of Ke as minister of 
Agriculture. This ia the confirmation of Ke, 
not his appointment, As Yu had mentioned him 
with Seé and Kaou-yaou, the emperor turna 
to them, and praises them for their services, 
which they were to continue. All the ald 
interpreters put the verbs in the past tense ~~ 


ae 


Wl Fc. Hit A 我 


the distress of hunger. 
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- 


A 
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It is yours, O prince, the minister of Agri- 


culture, to sow for’ them these various kinds of grain.’ 
The emperor said, “‘Sé%, the people continue unfriendly with one an- 


other, and do not observe docilely the five orders of relationship. 


It 


is yours, as the minister of Instruction, reverently to set forth the 


lessons of duty belonging to those five orders. 


ness.” 


Do so with gentle- 


The emperor said, ‘ Kaou-yaou, the barbarous tribes disturb our 
bright great land. There are also robbers, murderers, insurgents, and 


traitors. 


“The people were suffering,’ &c. Perhaps we 
should so translate; but it seems more natural 
to render as I have done,—after Woo Ch‘ing, 


and the ‘Daily Explanation,’ [SH= Jt 
*to be straitened.” For 阻 Sze-ma T’s‘cen has 
ae from which some suppose the original 
reading was rite which, indeed, Ma Yung 
gives. Rather we may suppose that originally 
there was simply 且 . rose 一 Ke 
was 后 ， ‘prince,’ aa being chief of Tae; as 
minister of Agriculture he waa called 
‘millet,’ that being considered the best of the five 
principal grains (Woo Ch‘ing.) 
—‘these.’ Ch‘ing would have it read as 


, ‘to transplant.’ 百 a, — the 


hundred grains,’ ie all the various kinds of 
grain, Fan Sze-lin ( 潘 + ia, Ming dyn.), 
indeed, makes out 100 in this way :一 Under the 
namie of leaug Gd), including millet, wheat, 
&c., 20 kinds; of taon (Fi), including rice, 
and all grains that grow in water, 20 kinds; 
of AL ie, beans, peas, &c., 20 kinds; of vege- 
tables (75), 20 kinds; and of fruits ( 果 ) 20 


kinds. 

P. 19. Confirmation of SEE as minister of In- 
struction, 百 Ht is here plainly the peo- 
ple. The commen, who have hitherto insist- 
ed on the phiase denoting ‘the olficers,” say 


It is yours, as the minister of Crime, to employ the five 


nothing about it here, x 1 have 
said ‘continue unfriendly,’ to indicate the re- 
ference to the past services of Sét, which is 


properly supposed. Tk 品 一 品 = 
class,’ ‘a ranki fp. Ai ‘the five ranks,’ 


under which human society may be arranged ; 
—parent and child, sovereign and subject, hus- 


band and wife, brothers, and friends. 五 教 ， 


‘the five lessons of duty, belonging to those or- 
ders. See Mencius, III. Pt. I. iv. 8, who puts his 


seal to the meaning of Th tit ond 五 . 教 . 
There need be no hesitation, His ana 3 in re- 
jecting K‘ang-shing’s view, that the ‘five on’ 

are ‘father, mother, elder brother, younger bro- 
ther, and son,’ and the five the duties be- 
longing to those. lit. ‘it is in 


| gentleness,’ ic, the people must be drawn, they 
| can’t be forced, to those duties. 





P. 20. Confirmation of Kaou-yaou as minis- 


ter of Crime. 一 独 = BL‘ 


throw into confusion,” Gy expl, it by 4 


BL: ‘to invade and throw into confusion.’ 和 夏 ， 
is a name for ‘the middle country,’ conveying 
the ideas of ‘brightness and greatness.’ The 
character is generally found with it, 


BG Hi—¢E 4b A EA Fe 
‘external tronblers are called Ri internal, 


. The latter are traitors, members of one's 
| hyusehold or State; the former are insurgents. 
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an 
punishments for the treatment of offences, for the infliction of which 
there are the three appointed places; and the five banishments, with 
their several places of detention, for which three localities are as- 
signed. Perform your duties with intelligence, and you will secure 
a sincere submission.” 

The emperor said, “ Who is equal to the duty of superintending 
my workmen?” All in the court said, “There is Suy.” “The emperor 
said, ‘Yes. Ah! Suy, you must be minister of Works.” Suy did 
obeisance, with his head to the ground, and wished to decline in 


° 


oN 


or invaders. 作 十 一 Ching exp. + | three punishments, in some other place, screened 
as ‘one who presides over the examination of | from the wind—We must leave the subject un- 
civil and criminal causes’; Ma says he was | ——— 人 ight be 
‘the chief of such judges.’ During the Chow | ted fo ve severe iniictions tig! conraru= 
: Pas ‘or banishments,—to a greater or less dis- 
dyn. there was the 十 fijf], or chief criminal } tance. Each banishment was undergone in a 
judge, but he was only a lacie to the | certain place (4¢%); but those five localities 
minister of Crime. Kaou-yaou’s office was that were comprehended within three larger divi- 


of the AF] ck of the Chow dyn, On the | sions of territory. This is the extent of the 

—~ conclusion to which we can come on this part of 
interpr. of Fy. 刑 有 服 ， 五 服 = 就 , the passage. Gan-kwé says the lesser banishment 
五 小 有 . 五 — 居 ， opinions | was to a distance of a thousand /e: the second 


7. “ A was beyond the limits of the nine provinces; 
are much divided. The five punishments, we | and the third was to the remotest region of 
may assume, are the branding, castration, &. | barbarism. Ch‘ing has a strange view. He 


mentioned on p. 11, Hp. says Woo Ch‘ing, | would read as rE: (ck‘a), and thinks it 


Fp K 服 之 服 ， ag 加 其 &, “ 服 means handcuffs, fetters, &c., with which the 


indicates the application of the punishment to | criminals were secured. HE BA 克 
the body, as a garment is puton"，I do not think rt . 
we can translate in English more closely than Fe —Aoes this mean, ‘ Be intelligent and you 
if we say—There are the five punishments | will secure the acquiescence of the people,’ 
which are to be undergone, and for the undergo- | or ‘Be intelligent and your sentences will be 
ing of them there are three places to be resorted to.’ | in accordance with the truth of the cases?’ The 
What those three places were, cannot be deter- | characters will admit of either meaning. Ts‘ae 
ined.—Ch4i a) Ch'in joins them together, but a translation 
wala — Ching mye ee spt comity ( 原 can only admit one of them. 
BF); the market-place and court (市 BA; P. 21. Appointment of Suy to be minister of 
Works, This office was vacant in consequence 
and the place where the Aq] 师 K executed | of Yu’s appointment to be General Regulator. 
his functions’ [more privately, on members of The minister of Works, it would appear,had to 
the imperial House]. Ma Yung takes the same | look after all the workers, or guilds of workers, 
view. Gan-kwd had determined the three places | in earth, stone, metal, leather, &c. 


to be the open country, the market place, and —see on in Can. of Y. 5 
the court,—from misunderstanding a passage 若 子 工 ， ze, aou, Pp. 


in the 国 ES § zh. 上 ， 大 刑 用 A 9. HAE (read So like Fyfq ; see the Dict.), 


ERS: s —mention is made of ‘the bamboo arrows of 
Te Dissatisfied with these explana- Suy,’ preserved as precious relics in the times of 


tions, Ts‘ne suggested that it may have been | the Chow dyn.; see Pt. V. Bk. XXII.19. The 


that capital sentences were carried into effect | Taouist philosopher Chwang also speaks of ‘the 
in the market place, castration, in some place 


corresponding to the ‘mulberry apartment’ | finger of Suy’ (fi: see the 南 HE Ap 篇 ， 
Co s4 =) of the Han dyn., and the other 第 =). Suy would appear from this to have 
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favour of Shoo, Ts‘eang, or Pih-yu. 
do you go and undertake the duties. 


depar tments.” 
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The emperor said, “ Yes; but 
Effect a harmony i all the 


The emperor said, “ Who is equal to the duty of superintending 
the grass and trees, with the birds and beasts, on my mountains anc 


in my marshes.” 


said, “Yes, Ah! Yih, do you be my Forester.” 


All in the court said, “There is Yih.” 


The emperor 
Yih did obeisance, 


with his head to the ground, and wished to decline in favour of 


Choo, Hoo, Heung, or Pe. 
and undertake the duties. 


been himself a skilful worker. ZEA | 
AE 4A Had are three men in the Sf 传 ， the | 
two first being supposed to have got their names 
from their skill in making the weapons which 
the characters denote. ‘The old interpr. made 


them two men 一 化 Wh and 伯 Bd, which 


Keang Shing would identify with and 
{A SL in tne pe A Feot the Former Han, 


o doubt it was the object of Pan Koo there 


. 人 : > 2 
to mention the names in this par. jk a, 
is perhaps simply =‘ make things goon harmo- 


niously.” Yang Shaou-fang C57 HE ¥, | 


Ming dyn.) says: 一 'Unter Suy and Yih there 
were many departments, which were to be 
carried on harmoniously.’ Some take a — fe, 
‘together with,’ and make it refer to Chuo, 
Ts‘eang, and Pih-yu, who were to be Suy's 
assistants, and in concert with whom he was 
to manage his duties ;—so0, Woo Ch‘ing. 
P. 22. Appointment of Yih to be forester. 

上 下 ,--i the Can. of Yaou, p. 6, these char- 
acters were equiv, to ‘heaven and earth ;’ here 


they= | [J Hk, ‘hills and forests,’ on high 
ground, and jz wy. ‘marshes and fens,’ in low, 





,一 Yih had assisted Yu in his labours | 


upon the flooded provinces. We are told that 
‘Shun then committed to him the direction of 
the fire to be employed, when he set fire to the 
forests and vegetation of the mountains and 
marshes, so that the birds and beasts fled away 
to hide themselves (Men. LL. Bk. L, iv. 7). 





| instead of 


The emperor said, “ Yes; but do you go, 
You must manage them harmoniously.” 


Some make him a son of Kaou Yaou, but this is 
not likely (see the 集 itt: in loc.). According 


| to Sze-ma Ts‘cen he was descended from Chuen- 


heuh, and, receiving from Shun the surname 


| of Ying Cre became the progenitor of the 


rulers of ‘T's‘in ZF Ts'een gives his name 


{A a and not {h #& e (see cs 本 xe 
第 五 As Yih had been associated 
with Ea this may -be the reason why Ching, 


Ma, and Wang Suh all read 画 i=l tr 项 
fang Fl tr This is consider- 


ed a flagrant proof of the falsehood of the com- 
mon text. The ‘Historical Records,’ however, 


for iy =| read 4 H.- The text from 


which Sze-ma copied must have had 


EB. y *Es* «the officer 


of the hills and marshes.’ In the time of the 
Chow dyn. each department had its superin- 
tendent, and the office was of smaller importance, 


means ‘to consider,’ ‘to calculate’ and the 


warden of the forests’ was so styled, it is said, 
because he had so much to think about! Some 
would also make the name of the office to be 


IB BR es Jes BE i 
fir,’ ‘the tiger,’ ‘the bear,” ‘the grisly bear.’ 
These were four officers, brothers, it is said, the 
sons of Kaou-sin. Their names, and those in 
the last par., might make us compare Shun’s* 
court toa council of Red Indians. The His- 
torical Records add that these four men became 
Yih’s assistants. This-agrees with the meaning 
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The emperor said, “ Ah! chief of the four Mountains, is there any 


one who can direct my three religious ceremonies 


9” 


All in the court 


said, There is the baron E.” The emperor said, “Yes. Ah! baron, you 


must be the Arranger of the ancestral temple. 
you must be respectful.. Be upright, 


with his head to the ground, an 
K‘wei or Lung. 
dertake the duties. 


Morning and night 
be pure.” The baron did obeisance 
d wished to decline in favour of 


The emperor said, “ Yes; but do you go, and un- 
I een 3 ) 
Be reverential. 


The emperor said, “ K‘wei, I appoint you to be Director of music, 
and to teach our sons, so that the straightforward may yet be mild, 


which I said on last par. some give to the diff, | 
word Fe . 
P. 23. Appointment of Pih-e to be minister of | 


Religion. The 四 fp is specially consulted 


with reference to the appointment of Yu, p. 17, 
and the app. here;—showing, it is supposed, the 
superior importance of the two offices of General 


Regulator and minister of Religion, Hh, 
—here a verb, 一 a 《to preside over," ‘to di- 


rect,’ y—‘the three ceremonies.’ 


There is no difference of opinion as to the un- 
derstanding of these. ‘They are all the obser- 
vances in the worship of the spirits of heaven 


(天 mi, the spirits of earth (地 ike and 
the spirits of men A HD. The ceremonies 
of the first went by the name of nl: of the 
second by that of a; of the third by that of 
B. The minister of religion under the Chow 
dyn, was called 大 宗 伯 ， and the duties of his 
office will be found described at length under 
that name in the ‘ Rites of Chow’ ee) 官 ) 
伯 Be the baron E, {fi being his title 
(fff. Woo Ching), How it is that the em- 
peror addresses him simply by the title, and 


that the historian describes him simply by it | 
isa difficulty, which has nut been solved (see | 





BE TE $s Work, in loc.). The ‘Historical 


Records’ do not use H alone, but always say 


os “ 
THR: RA RAH, ‘0 
arrange,’ ‘to dispose in order’; 与 一 WH Jai 
‘the ancestral temple’ (this is the proper mean- 
ing of the character). That this—Arranger of 
the ancestral temple—should be the name given 
to the minister of Religion, shows strikingly 
the chief place occupied by the worship of their 
ancestors in the religion of China, from the 


earliest times. at 1% HE ‘i, ii ag 


HE Yi —Choo He says:—'From reverence 
there will come uprightness, and from upright- 


ness purity’ HE ‘a HX iA: He iff Ax 
请 ) I suppose it is so, but it is very difficult 
to discover in the text the grammatical nexus 
of the different clauses. 

P. 24, Appointment of K'wei to be minister of 
Music. It is singular how great an importance 
is here attributed to training in music, and that 
this should have been a special department re- 
gulated by imperial statutes from the earlicst 
times. Under the Chow dyn, the minister of 


Music was styled K 司 Ba ; see the chapter 
on his duties in the ‘ Rites of Chow,’ ris E> 
oe ep _L t 

Ca eae 
hame of a monstrous animal, * a dragon with one 
leg.’ I can find no other information about the 
ofliver thus designated, besides the notice here 
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the gentle may yet be dignified, the strong not tyrannical, and the 
impetuous not arrogant. Poetry i is the expression of earnest thought; 


singing is the prolonged utterance of that expression. 


The notes 


accompany that utterance, and they are harmonized themselves by 
the pitch pipes. Jn this way the eight different kinds of instruments 
can all be adjusted so that one shall not take from or interfere with 
another, and spirits and men will thereby be brought into harmony.” 


and in Bk. IV., p. 9. i is expl. by Gan- 


kwé by -#G, ‘eldest,’ and he adds— meaning the 


eldest son of the emperor, and the younger 
branches of the families of the nobles and of- 
ficers.’’ He had before him a passage in the Le 


Ke 一 the -F 制 | Pt. iv. p. 4, where we are 


told the minister of Music ea JE) taught 


‘the poems, ceremonies, and music of the for- 
mer kings,” and was resorted to by the eldest 
and other sons of the king, the eldest sons of 
all the feudal princes, the eldest sons (by their 
proper wives) of the nobles and officers, and by 


the promising youth of the kingdom.’ | , how- 
ever, denotes descendants generally; and there 
was at an early time another reading of 育 for 


i leaving the np quite unqualified. In 


Ht JE: HE i PR RR 
aay aK IK mK FF 7B is defined by MZ 


所 x cet t to cs the mind moves,’ and 


hence it is translated by ‘ will,’ ‘aim,’ ‘ purpose.’ 
It denotes thought, but thought earnest and 


Shun's definition of poetry is not much amiss. 
水 is, lit. ‘ water flowing on long and 
unbroken.’ Ch‘ing explains it here by , ‘to 
prolong.’ Singing is the poetic language ‘in 
linked sweetness long drawn out,’ 
Me 律 和 HEH in 00 vty on 0 
be according to,’ ‘to keep close to.’ Its force 
is well brought ont in the ‘Daily Explana- 
tion :'—* This singing gives rise to the distinc- 
tion of notes into high and low, treble and 


bass,—the five notes of music, indeed,which 
all come out in connection with the prolonged 


| 64, 593, 56%, 54, 50%, 48, 444, 
ardent, which seeks display and development. | 


| what I have called ‘the standard 





utterance’ ad 4K Ik 而 出 ) These 


five notes (j##) constitute the imperfect 


scale, common perhaps to all nations in their 
early attempts to form a musical system, into 
which no interval of less than a tone is admitted. 


Their names are kung CET), shang (Fa kes 
(5% ), che Ces gen. read ching, but not in this 
sense), and yu FA) The tubes (Fb which 


produce and subsequently harmonize (FD 


these notes, are said to measure, in ninths of an 
inch, 81, 72, 64, 54, and 48 respectively. The 
next number in this series, corresponding to 
the octave to hung, should of course be $ of 80 
= 40}; and we have thus according to our 
notation G, A, B,D, E, g. The series is con- 


structed, starting from 81 as a basis, by making 
perfect fifths ascending (8:2), and perfect 
fourths descending (3:4). Thus from 81 is 
obtained 54 ; 54 gives, by the second proportion, 
72; 72 again gives 48 ; and 48 gives 64. Carry- 
ing on this process, increasing or decreasing 


| each time, as the case requires, the following 


set of twelve is obtained :—81, ie 72, 674, 
23. (The 
fractions are not very accurate.) Twelve 
tubes of these several lengths constituted 
tubes, 
whose various application has been pointed 
out above. As regards the theory of music, 
could we be sure that the details which have 
been given, had really been wrought out in 
Shun's time, we could not refuse them our 
meed of admiration. The progress of the Chi- 
nese in music has not corresponded to such 
beginnings. A theoretical difficulty and a prac- 
tical one have hindered them. They have found 
it jmpossible in theory for A to hold the same 
proportion to D as D to g; and in practice 


they have found that while their calculatons 
might be applied to stringed instruments, the 


Bx. 1. Cu, 
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THE CANON OF SHUN. 


[K‘wei said, “Oh! I smite the stone; I smite the stone. The various 
animals lead on one another to dance.”). 

The emperor said, ‘ Lung, 1 abominate slanderous speakers, and 
destroyers of right ways, who agitate and alarm my people. I ap- 
point you to be the minister of Communication. Early and late give 
forth my orders and report to me, seeing that every thing is true.” 


tube g must be made considerably less than half 


the length of the tube G in order to sound the ， clauses as coordinate. 


octave to it. Their division of the tubes into 6 
and 6 » moreover, has complicated the 


subject, and thrown around it the perplexity of 
their reasonings about the yin_and yang prin- 


ciples. AN 音 克 iy. —see p. 13. 
mh 人 以 FAl,—on this the ‘Daily Expla- 


nation’ says:—‘The instruments thus in har- 
mony being played at the sacrifices to Heaven 
and in the ancestral temple, the spirits are all 
harmonious ; being played in the court, men are 
all harmonious :一 what then must be the power 
of music in teaching our youth!’ ge =p 
-大 ,一 see Bk. IV, 9 There can be no 
doubt the reply of K‘wei is out of place here,— 
appears here in fact from some displacement of 
the ancient tablets. . 

P. 25. Appointment of Lung to be minister of 
Communication. We are in ignorance of Lung 


just as we are of K‘wei. Bl ‘to de- 
test.’ In the ‘Historical Records’ we have in- 


stead of it $ RB. ‘to fear and suspect,” 


ER ma slanderous speeches.’ The Taouist 
Chwang defines zt as ‘the liking to speak of 


the evil of others’ eh: 4g =. 


, ‘to subvert.’ ‘to make an end of;’ 行 
(3d tone) = ‘to subvert the conduct. The 


question arises,—Is the conduct subverted that | 


of the individuals themselves? or that of others, 
80 that this clause is an appendix to the former, 


a description of the object of the slander? Gan- | 


kws and Ma Yung take the latter view, and 
are followed by the modern interpreters (the 


*Daily Explanation’ expands— {J £4 着 
人 君 子 所 行 之 事 ， ‘they injure and 


keep out of view the actions of good and supe- 
rior men’). Ch‘ing takes the former view and 


explains the two phrases z ae and xy 行 


by a reference to the words of Ana. XII. xx. 
6.—‘assuming the appearance of virtue, while 





the more natural interpretation,—to take the 


Bi — 92, mn 
Can. of Yaou, p. 12, but does it mean ‘all the 
people,’ or ‘all those in office’? Ch'ing re- 


stricts it to ‘ministers’ (38 Fa); we may 


take it more generally. is the 


name of the office, which may be translated— 
‘Communicator of words.’ Itis perhaps easier 
to describe the office, than to translate the 


terms, or those of the sentence below— [Hf 


HH HK 命 Gan-kwd says: —' ily if was 


the officer of the throat and tongue. Hearing 
the words of those below, he brought them before 
the sovereign; receiving the words of the sove- 
reign, he proclaimed them to those below :一 in 


either case there was required fidelity’ (Ajj = 


BEC EMT Swat 
Bb ET PU 


e at the end of Shun’s appointment of min- 
isters, Woo Ch'ing has the following note :一 
‘Shun gave nine commissions, of which four were 
new appointments:—those of Yu, Suy, Yih, and 
the baron E, On occasion of their wish to decline 
the appointments, he confirmed five ministers in 
their old offices: —Tseih, Sé*, Kaou-yaou, K‘wei, 
and Lung. Some have thought, from the words 
“T appoint” standing before the designation of 
these two last, that they likewise were new 
men. But this is wrong. When the emperor 
asks advice and then appoints, and the desig- 
nate makes obeisance and wishes to decline, the 
appointment is new. When he appoints with- 
out asking advice, and the designate does not 
make obcisance nor wish to decline, there is 
only a confirmation. Can we suppose that 
K‘wei and Lung would not have made obei- 
sance, on first receiving their appointments ? 


‘The commentator Wang Yen ( 王 R has 


observed: 一 “The General Regulator was the 
head of all the ministers, and therefore Yu first 


| received his appointment. The nourishment of 


the people is the beginning of royal government, 
and therefore the minister of agriculture was 
next appointed. When people are well off, 
instruction may be given them; hence there 


opposing it in conduct.’ This appears to me | followed the appointment of Sig， Punishinent 
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fe emperor said, ‘Ah! you, twenty and two men, be reverent, 
and so shall you aid me in performing the service of Heaven.” 

Every three years there was an examination of merits, and after 
three examinations the undeserving were degraded, and the deserving 


promoted. 


By this arrangement “the duties of all the departments 


were fully discharged. The people of San-meaou were discriminated 


and separated. 


is intended to help instruction; hence followed 
the appointment of Kaou-yaou. Workers make 
implements and utensils for the benefit of the 

ple :一 this is the conclusion of government ; 
pence Suy was appointed, and so far as men are 
concerned, the organization of the government 
was pretty well complete. Shun then proceeded 
to care for the grass and trees, for birds and 
beasts, appointing Suy. This done, the time 
came for the cultivation and development of 
ceremonial observances and music. These two 
things are the grand consummation of govern- 
ment, by which service is done to Heaven, to 
earth, and to spirits, and all things are brought 
to harmony and order; hence there were the 
appointments of E and K‘wei:—of E first and 
then of K‘wei, because music must be a sequel 
to the ceremonial observances. With music 
the work of government might be supposed to 
be ended, but notwithstanding the abundance 
of able ministers, let slanderous dividers once 
go abroad, and the men of worth and ability 
would be made restless, and what had been done 
would come to nought. On this aecount the 
appointment of Lung was made last of all. The 
design of this was the same with that of Shun’s 
concluding charge to the pastors of the twelve 
provinces, that they should make it hard for the 
artful; and with Confucius’ concluding lesson on 
the administration of a country—to keep far from 
specious tatkers.”’ (Ana, XV. xx. 6). 

P. 26, General address to all his principal min- 

. 
ae, paar 人 ,一 who 

were these 22 men? There ought to be but 
ene answer to the question,—that which we 
find in Ts‘ac Ch'in, They were the chief of 
the four Mountains, the twelve presidents of 
the provinces, and the nine ministers, whose 
appointments or confirmations have been related. 
The old interpreters, thinking that the 
were four individuals, mistook the meaning. | 


— _— 


isters. 





Ching is obliged to leave them out altogether, 
and says the 22 were the 12 presidents of pro- 
vinees, with Yu, Suy, Yih, Pih-e, K‘wei, Lung, 
Shoo-ts‘eang, Pih-yu, Choo-hoo, and Heung- 
pe; and Wang Ming-shing argues, in his 后 


<1 that this view should not be changed! 
Gan-kw5 and Ma Yung leave out Tseih, Sé, 
and Kaou-yaou, and say the 22 men were Yu, 
Suy, Yih, Pih-e, K‘wei, Lung, the 12 presidents 
of provinces, and the four ministers called 四 


This view is followed by Keang ae 


准时 亮 天 功 - 叶 = 是 ; 亮 
基 


as in p 17，Sze-ma Tsteen has rig #' 


P, 27, Institution of examinations ; and further 


discipline of the Meaouites. Bai 24 dq 骨 ， 
hey Hil 幽 3a Wy; 44, ‘the dark,’<= the 


idle and undeserving; 明 is the opposite of 


this. Jee Fe 威 把 已， 一 see Can, of Yaou, p. 
Ye 


ee? 
8. 


已 三 一 te Jp, (read p'ei, 3d 


tone), ‘to separate.’ " Keang Shing would read 
it pr%, contending, that the original character 


was two I one over the other, the old form 


f yi). In what year the Meaou were thus 
dealt with we cannot tell. Wang Suh thinks 
that after the discipline of them mentioned p, 
12, those who were left in their original seat 
again proved insubordinate, and another separa- 
tion and banishment of them had to be made, 

Cu. VI. Summary or Suun’s LIFE; AND DEATH. 
There is no dispute about the first clause; all 
allow that Shun, when he was thirty, was call- 
ed to employment by Yaou, and the testing 
of him began. The reading of == 十 


28 


Br. I. Cn. VI. 28. 
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VI. In the. thirtieth year of his life Shun was called to employ- 


ment. 
after, he went on high and died. 


在 位 is much disputed. Ch‘ing read 一 
+. making Shun's life to have amounted alto- 
gether to 100 years. And there was a reading 
机 for 一 十 . Wang Ming.shing 
and Twan Yuh-tsae adduce many proofs of it. 
But on p. 13 we saw that the 28 years there 
could only be understood of the years during 
which Shun acted as Yaou's vicegerent. Adding 
to them the three years of his testing, p. 3, we 
should have 31 years; but one of those three 


may naturally be considered the year in which 
he was called from his obscurity. We shall 
thus have the 一 + of the text. As to the 
50 years on the throne, these must include 
the two years (three, including the year in 
which Yaou died) of mourning for Yaou, when 
opportunity was given for the accession of 
Yaou’s son. Altogether then, Shun was on the 
throne, with universal recognition, 48 years, 
his life extended over 110 years; and he diced 
Bc. 2202. Gan-kws, not deducting the two 
years after Yaou’s death, makes Shun’s age 112. 


why 方 用 死 一 ! have translated this 
clause after Ts‘ae Ch'in, who relies chiefly on 
the usage of the ‘Bamboo Annals,’ where wr 
is used of the death of the emperors; and = 
Ai- The FF after it is a difficulty, and so is 


Thirty years he was on the throne with Yaou. 





Fifty years 


the A RE. for the going on high should be 
mentioned after the death, and not before it. 
Gan-kw6, to avoid these difficulties, takes FF in 


the sense of region, and says $L 道 南 方 


« 1 HF HE. ‘he went up the way towards the 


southern region, on a tour of inspection, and 
died.’ Maou K‘e-ling argues for this view ; but 
it is inadmissible as an explanation of the text 
of this paragraph. He builds principally on 
the account of Shun's life and death in the 
‘Historical Records.’ It is there said :一 ' When 
Shun was 20, he was heard of for his filial piety ; 
at 30, he was promoted by Yaou; at 50 he 
undertook the administration of affairs for 
Yaou, and when he was 58, Yaou died. At 61, 
he took his place, and occupied the imperial 
throne 89 years, after which, being ona tour 
of inspection in the south, he died in the wil- 
derness of Ts‘ang-woo FF 梧 ) and was buried 
at Kew-e( 九 ) of Keang-nan, in Ling-ling.’ 
Ling-ling is the name of a district in the pres. 
dep. of Yung-chow Ok py) in Ho-nan, where 
they still show, or pretend to show, the grave 
of Shun. Mencius (IV. Pt. IL. i.) gives another 
name to the place of his death. 


1 


ration. Heu Shin defines it ‘plans of delibera- 


THE BOOKS OF YU. 


BOOK II. THE COUNSELS OF THE GREAT YU. 


(ff, Be AAs 
ie Me TC He 


OR WB He i 


I. On examining into antiquity, we find that the great Yu was 
called Win-ming. Having arranged and divided the empire, all to the 
four seas, in reverent response to the inquiries of the former emperor, 


: 


1 StF «The | _ Into the question which is agitated about the 

i Genuixeness of the Book I do not here enter ; 
the reader is referred to what has been said onthe 
subject in the pro/eg., and to the remarks that 
will be found on particular passages in the an- 
notations. The ‘Counsels of Yu' were a portion 
of the Shoo edited by Confucius. The preface, 
and many references to it in other books, suf- 
ficiently prove this. It was not among the 
portions recovered and taught by Fuh-shang, 
but it was among those recovered by Kung 
Gan-kws. In the words of Ta‘ae Chin:— The 
modern text wants it; the ancient text has it’ 


CA HE 3 AD 


ven 

Contexts. The Book may be divided coi 
three chapters :一 the first, embracing 8 
and containing various counsels of Yu an Yi ih 
on principles and methods of good govt.; the 
second, parr. 9-19, occupied with Shun’s resign- 
ing the administratiou of the govt. to Yu, and 
cont. many sage observations and maxims; the 
third, parr. 20, 21, describing Yu's mensures 
against the people of Meaou. The style differs 
from that of the Canons. It is sententious as 
befits the subject: and we observe in it a ten- 
dency to fall into rhythm. 

Cu. I. Yu; HI8 counsets AND TIIOSE OF Yiu 
ON GOVERNMENT; COMPLIMENTS sabe THR 
EMPEROR AND THOSE MINISTERS, P. 1. The 
| achievement of Yu, and occasion of delivering his 


TITLE OF THE Boog. 一 大 


Counsels of the great Yu.’ The Books of the 
Shoo have been arranged in six classes, accord- 
ing to the nature of their subject-matter. Of 
those classes the ‘Counsels’ form the second, 
containing the wise remarks and suggestions of 
high officers on the subject of government, In 


one of the Writings ascribed to K‘ung Foo ( FL 


’), Confucius is made to say—‘In the Counsels 
of the great Yu, I see the loyalty and diligence, 


the service and merits of Yu’ FL # F. 父 


Aa = 篇 ) shim By. ‘plans ;’ but it 


is implied that the plans are the result of delibe- 








tion ;’ and his expounder adds:—* The thoughtful 
consideration of a subject, and the description 


of a plan in consequence, is what is indicated 


by abe Yu, it has been seen in the prev. 
Book, was the son of K‘w&n, the chief of Tsung. 
According to Sze-ma Ts‘een, K‘wan was a son 
of the emp. Chuen-heuh, so that Yu was the 
great-great-grandson of Hwang-te. He is here 
called ‘the Grent,’ ‘because of the greatness of 
his merit’ (Gan-kw6),—the services he render- 
ed on occasion of the great inundations which 
devastated the empire. 


Be. II Cn. £2. 3. 
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2 he said, “If the sovereign can realize the difficulty of his sove- 
reignship, and the minister can realize the difficulty of his min- 
istry, government will be well ordered, and the people will sedulously 
3 seek to be virtuous.” The emperor said, “ Yes; let this really be the 
case, and good words will nowhere lie hidden; no men of virtue and 
talents will be neglected away from court; and the myriad States 


will all enjoy repose. 


But to ascertain the views of all; to give up 


one’s own opinion and follow that of others; to refrain from oppress- 
ing the helpless; and not to neglect the straitened and poor:—it 


ome. APR A 


54 命 . Gan-kwia，followed by Ts‘ae Ch'in, 
takes Xl 命 as two nouns the subject of the 


verb ,一 his accomplished virtue and the 


lessons of his teaching were spread abroad to 
the four seas,’ according to what is said in the 
last par. of the ‘Tribute of Yu.’ The commen. 


Soo Shih (he iiX), or Soo Tung-po, moreover, 


asks to what iy 于 四 iE. can be referred, 


if be taken as the name of Yu. The 
first words of the ‘Tribute of Yu’ enable us 
to answer the question,— +: ‘Yu 
divided the land.’ To the same effect, in the 
She-king, Pt. IV., in the 4th of the Praise-songs 


of Shang, we have 画 BY + 方 ， where 


is explained by yee, ‘to regulate.” The 
meaning therefore may very well be as I have 


given it in the translation, iff. —see 
Bk.1. p.13. Ak (=A) 承 ifs he 


reverently received—took it up—from the em- 


peror.” Wang K‘ang-t‘ang ( 王 肯 堂 ， Ming 
dyn.) says:—‘ The emp. with his love of ques- 
tioning and delight in excellence addressed his 
inquiries to his minister, who reverently re- 
sponded to his sovereign, laying on him what 
— difficult and setting forth what was excel- 
lent.’ . 

P. 2. Good govt. depends on sovereign and 
minister not shrinking from the difficulties of their 


position. Comp. Con. Ana, XII. xv, 后 = 


, ‘the sovereign,’ ‘ ruler,’ Fix, ‘active,’ 
‘alert,’ here as a verb, ==‘ to follow earnestly.’ 
It is better to take the char. thus, than to 
interpret,— will quickly be virtuous,’ though 
earnest e.deavours will speedily attain their 
object. 

P. 8. Shun's response to Yu's sentiment, and 
disclaimer of such merit in himself. = 信 ， 
‘truly.’ H K ‘nowhere,’ ‘Good 
words will nowhere lie hidden,’ ie, all capable 
of giving lessons of good will find their way 
to notice. BF, ‘the wilds,’ ‘the flelds,’ <= 
away from court. ‘The myriad States will 
enjoy repose,’ being ruled and directed by the 


wise and good. or 已 从 人 一 see Men., 


II. Pt. I. viii. 3. 


VBS LA 95.—comp. in HE Fs KE Se 
EA BREE TIE 
ER. It is argued that the text is forged from 
these passages. I cannot but draw the opposite 
conclusion. In the chapter of Mencius, especi+ 
ally, he is evidently quoting from various 
books, in no case specifying their_names or 
sections; the 2d par.,— FA iil ## = Bl FE, 
一 ia taken from the Counsels of Kaou-yaou, p. 
1;—shall we say that Book of the Shoo is also 


forged ? HE is 时 克 , 一 the emperor 


is Yaou; Ay = FE: Ying-ti paraphrases :一 


Cn 
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was only the emperor Yaou who could attain to this.” Yih said, 
“Qh! your virtue, O emperor, is vast and incessant. It is sagely, 
spiritual, awe-inspiring, and adorned with all accomplishments. 
Great Heaven regarded you with its favouring decree, and suddenly 
you obtained all within the four seas, and became sovereign of the 
empire.” 

Yu said, “Accordance with the right is good fortune; the fol- 
lowing of evil is bad :一 the shadow and the echo.” Yih said, 
“Alas! be cautious! Admonish yourself to caution, when there 


y 4=. = + < : . 
HE it 者 Ww 是 HE B IL FJ: ‘it | which I can’t make sense. Ch‘in explajns it by 
was only Yaou in these matters who could act | ine? ‘entirely.’ ‘the whole of.” The meaning 
thus.’ which I have foll. seems more natural ; and the 


P. 4. Yih repudiates Shun's disclaimer, and | rise of Shun might very well be thus described. 
celebrates his virtue, I can by no means agree 


; . : Inthe FFG #E BK. 4 = FE (ear 
- hin, t he *r* ah | ， 一 - 

brs isthe yin ati sts if mW | the end), we find a portion of this par. quoted 

德 refers to Yaou. Ch'in observes, indeed, | from ‘the Books of Hea,'— a =F 天 


tbat to take it as some do, as referring to 子 Fo 德 PEEL 74 ih Ty at Ty x. 
Shun himself, would make the whole plain, and Wang Ming-shing ‘argues that the par. of” the 
is in harmony with the style of ‘The Counsels,’ | text was made from this, the maker inserting 


f « . f, =. 
ite in the mouth of Shun being Yaou, but 证 Ty yy before Th wh. to complete the rhythm 
in the mouth of Shun’s ministers being Shun. | ang flow of the whole passage. But is it not 


He decides against it, however, because in the | more natural to suppose that Leu quotes the 
simple honesty of those early times Yih would | Classie incorrectly ? 


not have praised Shun so to his face! But this P. 5. The certain connection between the right 
is no more than what Kaou-yaou does in this and happiness, between the wrong and misery. 


same Book, p 12. 都 一 ee on Can. of A=). ‘to follow,’ ‘to accord with,’ as in 


Yaou, p. 8. Choo He here says that 都 mean- | Bk。II，p. 17. 迪 ， “to advance,’ ‘to go for- 
ing the capital, the place where superior men 站 ‘going back 
assemble, when used as an exclamation, it con- ward,’ and here opposed to sh. going bac 


veys the idea of admiration (see the $f fb). | York, gaye wousnessr’= the right way.! 


iii, ‘to revolve,’ here 一 FT 之 xX te a and not 如 Be is an emphatic 


way of representing the truth of the two prec. 


‘to move without ceasing,’ statements ; so, to say ‘is good fortune, rather 
息 ， 74 # than ‘leads to good fortune’ is not only a literal 
74 Thi}, —see Men. VII. Pt. If. xxv. 7, 8 rendering, but is necessary to give exactly Yu's 


a RN sentiment. ‘We are not to look,’ says Ch‘in King 
4 武 74 文 . as the civil (3 always ( 陈 经， Sung dyn.) ‘for good fortune or bad, 


takes precedence in China of the military Bh. beyond the complacency or displacency of the 

it is thought necessary to note here that the | mind.’ Yu's object by this remark was to 

terms are inverted from the necessity of deepen the impression of his previous observa- 

the rhythm (note in the 集 ). » ‘to | tion. 

look round to 一 with the idea of kindly regard. P.6. Exhortation founded on Yu's proposition. 
e is taken by Gan-kwé as 一 fal: of HF.—sce Can, of Yaou, p, 10. 做 
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seems to be no reason for anxiety. 


Do not fail in due attention 


to the laws and ordinances. Do not find your enjoyment in 
indulgent ease. Do not go to excess in pleasure. In your em- 

loyment of men of worth, let none come between you and them. 
Put away evil without hesitation. Do not try to carry out 
doubtful plans. Study that all your purposes may be with the 
light of reason. Do not go against what is right to get the praise 
of the people. Do not oppose the people to follow your own desires. 
Attend to these things without idleness or omission, and from the four 
quarters the barbarous tribes will come and acknowledge your sove- 
relgnty. 

Yu said, “Oh! think of these things, O emperor. Virtue is seen 
in the goodness of the government, and the government is tested 


(Choo He says the original read. was Fi Hk 


SHE ,一 :be reverently cautious where 
there is no calculating,’ no forecasting, ie. no 
occasion for anxiety, . ,一 not only | 


‘the laws of State and ordinances of govt.,’ but 
all the rules for the regulation of conduct, be it 
even in eating and drinking (see a note in the | 


集 fap. E> ‘to go a maces | 


water overflowing and not returning.’ fa | 





， 
—‘in employing men of worth, to let mean men 


come between you and them is called 起 ( 集 


fi. a 志 HE [E,—‘your hundred 
movements of mind,—let them be oright’ It 
is observed by She Lan (时 Bae Sung dyn.): 
— ‘The movements of the sages are accordant 
with reason. Whithersoever their spirits and 
mental exercises carry them, these are brightly | 


intelligent and great; hence it is said a 志 | 


YE IR.’ (FE AP). BRE FE, the wild tribes 


outside the provinces did not come regularly 
to court, but every chieftain of a tribe came 
ouce, on his taking the rule, toacknowledge the 


| sketch of #f B 


transl, but the wg # 


imperial supremacy; this was called 来 王 . 
So it was in the Chow dyn, See a note by Ch'in 
Sze-k‘ae in the Sf fi. 


In a pass. in the 策 ， the clauses 任 
vey YA} is er rig YA} Sat are quoted from 


the Shoo in an inverted order ;—a proof, it is 
said, that the pres. ‘ Counsels’ is a forged com- 
pilation. But such arguments have no force. 
Irregular quotations from the acknowledged 


Books are not uncommon. The clause ilk As 
Bia tit is found in the Books of the After 


vay 


Han, 4 五 . 十 =, near the end of the 


FER only we have HE for ie 
But there are other passages of the classics in 
the same sketch, without any specific acknowled, 
See Maou K‘e-ling and Wang Ming-shing, ta loc. 

P. 7. Further exhortations and details by Yu 
on the subject of government. Choo He observes 
that parr. 2—6 were all one conversation, but 
whether what follows was spoken at the same 
time cannot be known, P.7 is gen. connected 
with the prec. in the manner indicated in the 


may = ‘think of 
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用 用 (Ae 
Fu Jak, the, Hk, Be An IL BAR BS 
PRA Iu Iu ae + 
fe LLL BN IE BRK 


by its nourishing of the people. There are water, fire, metal, 
wood, earth, and “grain,—these must be duly regulated; there are 
the rectification of the people's virtue, the conveniences of life, and 
the securing abundant means of sustentation,—these must be har- 
moniously attended to. When the nine services thus indicated have 
been orderly accomplished, let that accomplishment be celebrated 
by songs. Caution the people with penile words; correct them 
with the majesty of /aw; stimulate them with the songs on those 
nine subjects,—in order that your success may never suffer diminu- 
tion.” 


what I am now going to say.’ HA froo), 一 | These three great objects, it is said, NE Fi, 

P *y __ | are to be harmonious,’ to be attaincd by the 

as in Can. of Yaou, p. 2 德 iE Er 政 ， | measures appropriate to each, withuut any col- 
connects the two parts of the clause ; but I | lision between them. 


have spoken before of the difficulty in deter- Third, the aid of song is to be called in, tt 


mining exactly the force of the particle. ‘ Virtue P oy 5 
一 just is good government ; 一 this is expanded 功 一 : the nine services,’ referring to the man- 
agement of water, of fire, &c., and the other 


in the Daily Explanations !— Virtue does not 
things just detailed. BY =the 修 and 利 


exist ineffectively in one’s own mind merely. 
It should be seen in the conduct of affairs, mak- . 

wore, HEF HE to wre ane 
prove.’ 


ing the govt. entirely good, and then ‘it is real 
virtue.’ Now follows a description of good 
govt. as consisting in the nourishment of the 

ple,—not the bare support of their bodies, 
Bat the sustenance and et of their In the ee 传 ， 文 七 年 ， = find— FF 
Whole being. We must wish, however, that the 
description were given in plainer terms. 

First, to get food for the people, water, fire, 
metal, wood, earth [see V. Bk. IV. 5, which 
purports to be part of Yu's teaching], and grain 
must be regulated. The grain is the principal 
thing here, and the result of the whole process 
of regulation. Fire acting on metal melts it, 金 
and metal implements may be fashioned. These | 
act on wood, and wooden implements are made, | | 利 
We have now the plough, &c., to act upon the | | 行 
earth, and by-and-by there will be the grain, | TD . Here, 
But What uve - ie or ers made in this | ay is said, are =. ut Mia quoted from the 
process? Here is a difficulty Shin Sze-k‘ae tal 
gays, “Water acts on fire—subdues st, makes Shoo, and then the author of the Chronicle 
it subservient— for cookery’! gives his own explanations of their meaning, 


Second, food being provided, govt. goes on to | which the compiler of the present Book has 
VE 德 ， 一 bot as Gan-kwo would make it, the | taken and fashioned into part of the classic. I 
rectification by the ruler of his virtue as an | come to a different conclusion. There is so 
example to the people, but the getting the peo- | much quotation, and so much explanation :一 
ple to be virtuous—fathers kind, sons filial, &. | ang the writer of the 左 传 is fond of such a 


To this succeeds 利 | 用 ， ‘the facilitating of | style。 But the explanation would be absurd, 
things used,’ attained by the promotion of arts | if it were not founded on other passages of the 


and commerce; and also 厚 A, ‘the enrich- | Classic. To my mind the 左 i testifies to 
ment of living,’ abundant comforts and luxurics. | the whole of this paragraph aud the next. 
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The emperor said, “ Yes. 
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The earth is now reduced to order, and 


the influences of heaven operate with effect; those six magazines and 
three businesses are all truly regulated, so that a myriad generations 
may perpetually depend on them:—this is your merit.” 


I. The emperor said, “Come, you, Yu. 
imperial throne for thirty and three years. 
and a hundred years old, and the laborious duties weary me. 
you, eschewing all indolence, take the leadership of my people.” 


I have occupied the 
I am between ninety 
Do 
Yu 


said, “My virtue is not equal to the position; the people will not repose 


in me. 


P. 8. Complimentary response of Shun. Yu 
has urged Shun to a certain style of govt. and 
Shun responds that the possibility of its reali- 


zation was all owing to him. 地 一 
this refers to Yu's labours on the inundated 
provinces, ,一 Heaven completes,’ 


‘The meaning is that there could now be seed- 
time and harvest. Gan-kwo foolishly says’— 


五 行 iF =| 成 ， 4tbe five elements act- 


ing in order is what is called Ws and Ying-ta 
more foolishly expands the ‘five elements’ into 


the spirits of the five elements’ (77 47 之 
Wi. We find this sentence quoted as from 


the ‘Books of Hea’ in the FE 传 ， 信 ， = 


人 DN Jif ‘six treasuries’ 
(see Con. Ana. XI. xiii). ‘Those are the water, 
fire, &c., of the prec. par., the six treasuries’ or 


magazines of nature. 一 事 ,一 hree 
businesses,’ ie. the rectification of the people’s 
virtue, &e . 让 一 ‘this.’ =} 
vine. Mp Hf in’ 75 — Bi 
you. This par. prepares the way for the pro- 
posal in the next. 
Cu. I. Yo 18 CALLED TO act as Suvy’s 


VICEGERENT, AND 18 OBLIGED UNWILLINGLY TO 
ACCEPT THE DIGNITY, P. 9. Shun on the 
ground of his age requests Yu to relieve him of the 


VOL. UL, 


But there is Kaou-yaou, with vigorous activity sowing 


toils of government, Ninety years of age is called 
各 ; a century, Shun describing himself 


by both the terms, we are to understand that he 
was between 90 and 100, which, indeed, must 
have been the case after he had been on the 


throne 33 years. HE 于 Hfj.—Leu Tsoo- 
héem ( ra mH ak Sung dyn.) says, tk te 
He HH im C. FE HE A G- This is 
exactly our distinction ;-—‘ weary in the service, 


| not weary of it.’ a4 He frill. —‘ gather 
together ' (e=take the lead of) ‘my multi- 
tudes’ (including both ministers and people). 
The language differs from that of Yaou to Shun 


—fk wh ur 位 ， Bk. I, p. 3, because Yaou 


wished then to resign the throne altogether, 





P. 10. Yu wishes to decline the proposal in 
favour of Kaou-yaou, Bi Ai fit — 85 


= fh. giving ‘the idea of bold movement and 


strong action ;’ 德 is ‘to sow virtue,’ to 
exhibit it so as to awaken responsive feeling in 
Le . 
others, ra r4 ; ,一 in transl. 
these difficult sentences 1 have followed the 
view given of them in the Afe A difft, 


view was taken by Gan-kwi:—‘If you would 
| think of this (= any) man (i.c., to employ him), 
| it must be on the ground of this (= sume) 
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abroad his virtue, which has descended on the black-haired people, 
till they cherish him in their hearts. O emperor, think of him! 
When [ think of him, my mind rests on him, as the man for this office; 


when I would put him out of my 


thoughts, they still rest on him; 


when I name and speak of him, my mind rests on him for this; the 
sincere outgoing of my thoughts about him is that he is the man. 


O emperor, think of his merits!” 


The emperor said, “ Kaou-yaou, that of these my ministers and 
people, hardly one is found to offend against the regulations of my 
government, is owing to your being the minister of Crime, and intel- 
ligent in the use of the five punishments to assist the inculcation of 
the five duties, with a view to the perfection of my government, and 


merit; if you would not employ him, it must be 
on the ground of some fault.’ As to his expl. 
of the next clauses, I can really not get hold 
of it with sufficient definiteness to attempt to 


describe it. The whole passage from R 


to the end is found quoted in the 左 传 ， 3. 


a 年 ， and an explanation of 让 
different both from Gan-kwo’s and from Ch‘in’s, 
but so vague that I cannot adopt it. 


The words of the par,, AB 陶 8 种 | 
德 ， 德 74 降 ， are also found in the 左 | 
伟 ’ THE, N 年 ， and it is argued that this | 


portion of the pres. ‘Counsels of Yu’ was evi- 
dently plagiarized from that place. We have | 


Too Yu's PE fA Tsin dyn.) commentary on 
the » acc, to which the words of the 


Shoo King are only eu 3) Br 种 fila, and | 
the 德 77 降 are an observation of duke 


Chwang. Here, it is said, the ignorance of the 
forger has betrayed him. He found a quotation 
from the Shoo, and he incorporated it with his 
compilation, but he incorporated with it what 
was not a portion of the Shoo. But it may be 
that it was Too Yu who was in error here. He 


—s 


| not at 。 





had not seen the ‘old text’ of Gan-kw4; he 
had not seeu our present Book; and from his , 


own reading of the 左 传 he supposed the 
quotation from the Shoo terminated at 德 ， and 


From a study of the ,lam 


persuaded he was in error. Looking at the 
whole passage where the quotation occurs, I 


conclude that 德 74 降 is a portion of the 


‘Books of Hea,’ whether be read héang, or 


kéang, about which there is some unnecessary 
dispute, 


Parr. 11—13, Shun, not listening to Yu's re- 
commendation of Kaouw-yaou to be his vicegerent, 
yet praises the latter for his merits as minister of 
Crime. Kaou-yaou disclaims the merit, and attributes 


1. “PIE: 
一 同 或 ， ‘none, perhaps,’ 一 our ‘hardly 
any’; F=4L. to offend against,’ diff. from 
its use in p. 6; iE is by Ying-t’ expounded 
iE 道 ， ‘right ways,’ but it is better with 
Ch'in to make it = 政 ， ‘government,’ ‘regu- 
期 ， in both instances, 
has the force of ‘aiming at.’ The “Be de- 


fines we :一 期 先 事 取 外 之 请 ， 


‘anticipating the issue beforehand. Gan-kwo 


it to the emperor, 


lations of govt.’ 


12 


13 
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that through punishment there may come to be rio punishments, but 
the people accord with the path of the Mean. Continue to be strenu- 
ous.” aon: -yaou said, “ Your virtue, O emperor, is faultless. You 
condescend to your ministers with a liberal ease; you preside over 
the multitude with a generous forbearance. Punishments do not 
extend to the criminal’s heirs; while rewards reach to after genera- 
tions. You pardon inadvertent faults, however great; and punish 
purposed crimes, however small. In cases of doubtful crimes, you 
deal with them lightly; in cases of doubtful merit, you prefer the 
high estimation. “Rather than put to death an innocent person, 
you will run the risk of irregularity and error. This life-loving 
virtue has penetrated the minds of the people, and this is why 
they do not render themselves liable to be punished by your 
officers.” The emperor said, “To enable me to follow after and 


fia) and 世 are here synonyms, = 
B 5S * descendants,” iia is equal to 
> Bk. p. 11; HX is crimes done ‘on purpose,” 


失 不 经 一 'o fail by being not re- 


gular,’ not according to the standard. 2% 


badly takes it in the first case as 一 “Ea ft" 期 ple. 


于 子 = aiming at my govt,’ The | 


V4 i is in the 3d tone, with an intensive mean- 


民 协 于 中 一 


Wang Ming-shing quotes from the ie BA 


ing, as in the transl. 


fh 
feet 中 者 , 皇 陶 也 , 故 | 
百 民 协 于 中 :时 乃 功 一 
asin p. 8. 12. Ke and 得 are both terms 


of imperial application. ‘When a superior | 
visits an inferior, hs designates the act’; 


‘wherever the sonof Heaven stops is called 4p | |? 


(see the Dict.). The diff. between them is in- 
dicated by the employment of them in the text, 


Fi describ. Shun in his relation to his min- 


用 所 以 ， “therefore” ‘it is hereby that,’ 

司 一 : the officers,’ ‘an official ;’ see 

Ana. XX. ii 3, et ai. I cannot but think that 

| Kaou Yaou intended himself by the phras2. 

and feel inclined to translate:—‘this is why 

| they do not render themselves liable to be pan- 
ished by me, who am but an officer.’ 


In the Ke 传 ， 训 , 二 十 大 年 ,me 


find quoted from the ‘ Books of Hea 一 旺 其 


Re He RE. ht EO K- 18. Shun 





isters (Tx), and fil in his relation to the peo- | 


reiterates his sense of Kaou-yaou's merits. 
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obtain what I desire in my government, the people everywhere re- 
sponding as if moved hy the wind;—this is your excellence.” 

The emperor said, “Come, Yu. The inundating waters filled 
me with dread, when you realized all that you represented, and 
accomplished your task,—thus showing your superiority to other 
men. Full of toilsome earnestness in the service of the State, and 
sparing in your expenditure on your family; and this without being 
full of yourself or elated ; you again show your superiority to other 
men. Without any prideful presumption, there is no one in the 
empire to contest with you the palm of ability; without any boast- 
ing, there is no one in the empire to contest with you the claim of me- 


» 
=> 


， excel- 
In the Works of the philosopher Seun, 
篇 ， we find the first part of this par. 


3 = 


lence.’ 


大 时 


with a slight change。 He says 一 下 百 ， HE | 


4 ry, 
F He HK itn 72- 

Parr. 14-19. Shun returns to insist on Yu's 
becoming his vicegerent; delivers various admoni- 
tions to him; disallows his repeated attempt to 
decline the dignity ; and finally Yu undertakes the 
+ ZR Ry AE AK 


,一 see in Men. III. Pt. I ix. 3, 32 FY 


KE 水 bs 余 . Ts‘ae Ch'in says the old 
text read (Ke: and according to that char., Gan- 


kw6 explains—‘ the waters flowing down.’ No 
doubt the text of Mencius has prevailed to 


change 降 into HE- 成 多 成 功 
is literally 一 :you accomplished sincerity, you 
accomplished merit.’ I have translated accord- 
ing to the expansion of the meaning in the 

= fi . There can be no doubt that by the 


‘merit’ which Yu accomplished is intended his 
management of the inundating waters. The 


passage is quoted in the 左 fi. ¥E. 大 SE. | 


government, 


and explained in harmony with the case which 
it is adduced to illustrate :—‘ when one's good 
faith is established, he can accomplish his 
services.’ tk Mth vey vA 人 ， 
‘you are superior to, you surpass others ;’ sce 
this meaning of by in Ana. XI. xv., et al. 


Be Bh FAs FE RF Be—comr. 


Ana. VIII. xxi, 假 ,一 the sense of 大 ， 
‘ great.’ 自 假 一 : making one’s-self great,’ 


being elated, yj is defined A , 
‘making one’s-self superior,’ and 4%, A 功 ， 
‘arrogating to one's-self merit.’ There is some- 


thing like the four clauses beginning tk HE 


x fH in Seun’s 君子 篇 and also in 
Laou-tsze’s 道 德 RE; but we need not as 
sume that the pres. text was compiled from 
those passages, Ki is properly ‘to urge,’ 
it may be to urge another, or to exert one’s-sclf, 
and Ying-ti makes the meaning here—‘I urge 
your virtue.’ But this is quite unsuitable, and 
hence Choo He says that 74* and Hi were 
anciently interchanged, and so understands it in 


Bx. IT. Cu. Il. 14, 13. 
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rit. I see how great is your virtue, how admirable your vast achieve- 
ments. The determinate appointment of Heaven rests on your per- 
son; you must eventually ascend the throne of the great sovereign. 
The mind of man is restless,—prone to err; its affinity for the right 
way is small, Be discriminating, be undivided, that you may sin- 


the sense of ‘great,’ ‘to consider great.’ 天 


之 ies 数 在 tr 期 一 :ee Con. Ana,, 


XX. i. 1, where this and other parts of the prea. 
parr. are given as having been spoken by Yaou 


to Shun, though it is added that Shun used the | 


same language in giving charge to Yu. 15. 
Warning on the proneness of man to err. 

Medhurst translates the first two clauses :一 
‘The carnal mind is treacherous, while the 
virtuons feeling exists only in a small degree.’ 
Gaubil says:—'The heart of man is full of 
shoals (ecueils); the heart of Taou is simple and 
thin (delie)’; and adds in a note :一 : The heart of 
man is here opposed to that of Taou. The 
discourse is of two hearts,—one disengaged (? ) 
from passions, the other simple and very pure. 
Taou expresses the right reason. 
natural to think that the idea of a God, pure, 
simple, and Lord of men, is the source of these 
words,’ Neither translation is good, and the 
note is altogether fanciful. The first clause 
does, indeed, suggest toa Christian reader of the 
classic what is said in the New Testament of 
the ‘carnal mind ;’ but that phrase is not the 


correspondency of AS , moreover, is | 
WD Ig 


not ‘treacherous,’ but ‘insecure,’ ‘tottering,’ 
‘threatening to fall.” When the statement in 
this clause is taken in connection with that in 


the next, we have the idea of ‘the carnal mind. | 


道 XD is, indeed, a difft. expression ; and we 


scem to want in 道 some entity or being cor- 


responding to 人 . But that cannot be. The 
道 mM is still the 人 AS the mind of man 


in ite relation to the path of duty. The two 


of man, uncertain, unstable in what is good, is 
ever more likely, without a careful self-govern- 
ment, to fall into the way of evil. 


Ying-ta, in paraphrasing Gan-kw5, seems to 
take 人 , as if Shun were cautioning 


Yu only about the proclivities of the people, 
But the term is of universal application. Choo 


wm 


He and other philosophers of the Sung dyn. | 


have written much on this text. One of the 
scholars Ch‘ing says:—‘The heart of man which 
is restless denotes the desires of man ; the reason 
to which it has little affinity is heavenly prin- 


It is very | 





ciple’ ( 集 #D- Choo He says :—‘ The mouth, 


the nose, the ears, the eyes, and four limbs all 
belong to one’s own body; they are the things 
which are of one’s self, and are not like the con- 
viction of right and duty ( 3D, which belongs to 
one with all others, Thus we have at once the 
root of selfishness, and there is a proncness to 
it moreover; yet this is not in itself bad ;—it is 
only the root of what is bad! ‘Take what is 


here called the 人 AS and regulate and 


control ae 之 ) it, and you Lave the 道 nw ; 
take the 道 AD: and leave it uncared for ( 放 


之 ) and you have the 人 XY’ Putting the 


question, whether it could be said of the mind 
of the sages, that it was also restless and prone 
to err, he replies that the affinity for the right 
in them completely predominated so as to rule 


the other. (See the 46 att) ME 精 


ME —+,—these denote the exercise of mind and 
force of will by which the 人 nw can be kept 


from disturbing the 道 XQ, and there will 


result in practice the strict adherence to the 
Mean,—the course which neither exceeds nor 
comes short of what is right. 


KH, Ht WR 中 is found in the Con, Ana., 


XX.i.1. The rest of the par., it is said, was 
made up in the time of the Tsin dyn. by Mei 


Tsih from Senn King’s ff 4 篇 . We 


certainly find there, and quoted as from 道 HK, 


| the passages 人 心 之 危 , 道 心 之 


clauses together tell us very truly that the mind | 


; There is also much in the context about 


being "i WA 道 ， and 一 一 VA 道 . Seun 
K‘ing has written nothing which he was not 
likely to do, if he had the Shoo with this passage 
in his mind. And, on the other hand, it must 
be allowed that a forger might have compiled 
the first three clauses of the par. from him. His 


quoting from the 道 K can hardly be said 
to be decisive in the question, for as we refer 
to the Bible often as ‘The word of Truth,’ 
‘The book of Truth,’ the phrase in question 


困 甚 乃 守 


cerely hold fast the Mean, 


not the sovereign the chief? 


Do not listen to unsubstantiated words; 
do not follow undeliberated plans. 


Of all who are to be loved, is 


Of all who are to be feared, are not the 


people the chief? If the multitude were without the sovereign, whom 
should they sustain aloft? If the sovereign had not the multitude, 
there would be none to guard the country for him. Be reverent. 
Carefully demean yourself on the throne which you will occupy, 
respectfully cultivating the virtues which are to be desired in you. 
If within the four seas there be distress and poverty, your Heaven- 


may denote the Shoo under a similar designa- 
tion. One thing is certain,—the sentences were 
put together before the time of Mei Tsih, for 


Ma Yung in his hig 经 quoted 一 惟 精 HE | 


" Hh 中 (see the fiat GE 46 iin, 
tnx loc.). He who has found reason to accept 
these ‘Counsels* as genuine on other grounds | 
will not have his faith disturbed by the ditlicul- 
ties connected with this passage. 

It has been impugned not only on the critical 
grounds which I have indicated, but as contain- 


ing heretical doctrine, Wang Ch‘ang-yun ( 王 


充 Jz.) of the Yuen dyn., and Mei Tsuh ( 梅 


AR) of the Ming, especially, have contended 
that the idea of human nature which it gives is 
_ contrary to the orthodox truth; but even 

ing-shing condemns them for being carried so 
far by their detestation of Mei Taih. 

16. An admonition to prudence and caution in 
counsel and action. ‘to exe 
amine and attest.’ ‘Unsubstantiated words’ 
are counsels for which no precedents can be 
adduced, ‘Undeliberated plans’ are plans that 
have not been submitted for general considera- 


tion. 


The 正 Rs 篇 of Soun K‘ing concludes 


with a sentence which would seem to have been 
suggested by this paragraph 一 无 EZ 


ra ee ae 
于 局 


17. Shun intimates his determined purpose that 


一 一 


Yu should undertake the duties of the govt., and 
impresses on him various important considerations. | 


| 








The first clause, [J 可 ae IE H. and 


| the next are to be taken Fe i ol 3 The 


| AD ig gives them ;— Fe fir BY Be. 党 
FE A oF A it Fy E, HE Be 


“~, Comp. a somewhat similar construction 
in Mencius, II. Pt. I. ii. 22, et ai. 元 = 
—as in p. 14; 元 一 大 ， ‘great’ We find the 


clauses— $9) JE 7G mAs 后 ， 何 戴 ， 后 非 
, fe Set oF FIs, quoted from the 
‘ Books of Hea,’ in the 国 ae Ji] a ay? 上 . 


ys" to carry on the head ;’ and thence, 
‘to respect,’ ‘to var , 


I take ag om < EE: and the 
also as 汝 将 有 to Yu in his own 


next clause a 
可 Ay BA is very much the same 


= FT tin Men., VIL. Pt. IL, xxv. 3. 
Pe iB HA BS» FE TR FA —see Ane 


XX, i. 1. Ihave adhered to the translation of 
this sentence which I gave in the Analects. 
Gan-kws takes quite a different view of it. 


‘By , he says, ‘are intended the suf- 
ferers of distress through the empire, who have 
none to appeal to. Let the emperor cultivate the 
virtues appropriate to him, and care for these, 

and the possession of RS throne will abide for 


ever in his person’ (天 之 We #. 长 终 


). Maou K‘e-ling shows that previous 
to the time of the ‘Eastern Tsin’ this was the 
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conferred revenues will come to a perpetual end. It is the mouth 
which sends forth what is good, and gives rise to war. My words 
I will not repeat.” 

Yu said, “Submit the meritorious ministers one by one to the 
trial of divination, and let the fortunate indication be followed.” 
The emperor said, “ Yu, the officer of divination, when the mind 
has been made up on a subject, then refers it to the great tortoise. 
Now, in this matter, my mind was determined in the first place. I 
consulted and deliberated with all my ministers and people, and they 
were of one accord with me. ‘The spirits signified their assent, the 
tortoise and grass having both concurred. Divination, when for- 
tunate, may not be repeated.” Yu did obeisance, with his head to 
the ground, and firmly declined the throne. The emperor said, “Do 


received interpretation of the language while | and ia below, 官 占 一 占 ， composed 
that which I have followed (and which is much of 上 and 口 indicates the answer supposed 


more likely and natural) prevailed from that , jus 
time; and he argues that if the commentary of | to be returned to the divination. ‘4 占 was 
Gan-kw5 were indeed a forgery of Mei Tsih he | the officer who determined this, »—in 


would not have given the explanation which the sense of By ‘to determine.’ H-in 
had by his time gone into disuse. oO 学 
中 the sense of 和 后， ‘afterwards.’ Wang Shih- 


1 Pee 加 于 ,从 加 :中 :| mue( 王 -F ff Sune tn) cherry Ti 
the former Kings,’ a usual formula with him | ancients understood B as the elder brother; 


when quoting from the Shoo King. It is not), . 2 
easy to trace what connection the truth declared | he is after the father:—hence the character is 
in them has with the other remark of Shun. explained by $e: iF FU Ei e Ts‘ae 


18, 19. Yu, still wishing to decline, and to have . $ 
his appointment submitted to the trial of divination, Ch‘in and others explain ii by 4. He says 


ts overruled by Shun, and finally enters on the duties aA , ‘charges it to the tortoise.’ 
of the administration, 臣 一 | This Ido not well understand. Whatever we 
HK, ‘the stalk of a plant ;’ used aleo for atally | make of the tit the general meaning is evi- 
in reckoning things. From this comes its | dently that giveninthetransl, We find the whole 
use in the text—Hif 小 ， ‘one by one divine | sentenee，with the alteration of one character, 

9 i 人 quoted from the Books of Hea. in the 左 fe. 
about, 卜 一 to dliyine ;”properly，by 


means of the tortoise. Here it would seem, to R+A- i A. 4 He 
sig. ‘to divine generally,’ including both the $i GE kak: EG t7oie 86K 
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not do so. It is you who can suitably occupy my place.” On the 
first morning of the first month, Yu received the appointment in the 
temple of the spiritual Ancestor, and took the leading of all the 
officers, as had been done at the commencement of the emperor's 
government, 

ILI. The emperor said, “ Alas! O Yu, there is only the prince of 
the Meaou, who refuses obedience;—do you go and correct him.” 
Yu on this assembled all the princes, and made a speech to the host, 
saying, “Ye multitudes, listen all to my orders. Stupid is this 
prince of Meaou, ignorant, erring, and disrespectful. Despite- 
ful and insolent to others, he thinks that all ability and virtue are 
with himself. A rebel to the right, he destroys all the obligations 


= 


a Fe ME: a RE Se Ve nh IE 
4K: fi 0 Ith Te bb AR 2 
on Pt. V. Bk.1V., pp. 20-31. It is observed by 
Chin Tih-sew (iE 德 Zp), that we have 


here the first occurrence in the claasics of the 


phrase Lik iii. 19. ji — is explained 
by Ts‘ae Ch‘in, as being ‘the ancestral temple 
of Yaou.” But this would be contrary to all 
analogy. Shun received this appointment in 
the temple of Yaou’s ancestors, and Yu would 
receive his in the temple of Shun’s ancestors. 
‘That Shun had established such atemple appears 
from Confucius’ words, Doct. of the Mean, xvii. 
1. Ch‘in was led into the error by misunder- 


standing a passage in the ie aU: Eas 法 ， | 


where Shun is spoken of as having sae ed 


Yaou ;—see Maou’s fat = Re ye SR in loc 


This accession of Yu to the administration 





took place B.c. 2222. 

Cu. II. Yu UNDERTAKES AN EXPEDITION A- 
GAINST THE MEAOUITES; ITS CONDUCT AND RE- 
SULTS, P. 20. Yu, being charged to act. 
against the prince of Meaou, assembles his host, and 


makes « speech to it. HE Fh — Hae) AZ BY | 


HALA MFT BW ZAP seen 


generally the force of before the name of a 
country throughout the Shoo. We might render 
the charr. literally—‘the possessor of Meaou. 
ZR is here = 384. or 45, ‘to honour’ ‘to be 
obedient.’ It has been said that as Shun 
had twice dealt with the Meaouites (see Bk. L, 
pp. 12 and 27), there was nothing left for Yu 
to do with them. But there is no one chapter, 
perhaps, in the Shoo King which is so abun- 
dantly corroborated by citations from it and 
references to it in books of the Chow and Han 
dynn. as the present ;一 see the 后 案 ， in loc. 
The prince of Meaou against whom he proceeded 
would not be the one whom Shun banished to 
San-wei, but some chieftain of the whole or a 
portion of the tribe who had been left in their 
native Seat. That Yaou, Shun, and Yu were 
ail obliged to take active meastres against them 
only shows the restlessness of the people, and 
the difficulty which those sage emperors had in 
establishing their sway over the country. 


i 于 自 ,一 made a speech to the host.’ 


This is the proper meaning of aE, throughout 
the Shoo, Formed from Hr and e ‘te 
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of virtue. Superior men are kept by him in obscurity, and mean 
men fill all the offices. The people reject and will not protect him. 
Heaven is sending calamities down upon him. On this account I 
have assembled you, my multitude of gallant men, and bear the 
instructions of the emperor to punish his crimes. Do you proceed 
with united heart and strength, so shall our enterprize be crowned 
with success.” 

At the end of three decades, the people of Meaou continued rebel- 
lious against the emperor's commands, when Yih came to the help of 
Yu, saying, “ It is virtue which moves Heaven ; there is no distance 
to which it does not reach. Pride brings loss, and humility receives 
increase:—this is the way of Heaven. In the early time of the 


1) 


| SEIS PM 


decide’ by ‘words,’ it often = ‘an oath ;’ but in | to the character in the at Nl: as Be 

the classic its application is to the solemn charge 一 

laid upon his soldiers by a general, a speech -Fs itt 之 ae bear the words—instruc- 

delivered to a host. It is said in the ted aU tions—of the emperor.’ i ft —74 
; Tt p. 11, that ie were first made (th WwW Tift is defined in the Dict., 


in the time of the Yin or Shang dyn.; but in- | and by Ts‘ae, aa 一 fF 4G. It hag the force 
correctly, as the present instance is sufficient to Mane 


show. ‘The speech of Yu is given by Mih Teih, | Of exhortation and entreaty. Hing Ping Hs 
with some omissions and alterations, in the last ) says, ‘it indicates the hope of the mind’ 


part of his chapter on ‘ Universal Love.’ =H yv 人 “y " i 
schapieron Uaivenal Love! BRE | GAN ip Ay E> 其 克 有 动 
济 is given in the Dict. as meaning ‘the | —tf, ‘this,’ ie, such union and energy being 


appearance of multitudes’ (39) 成 之 HD. realized. 21. ti jz BU 偷 ,一 rsae 


to which Ts‘ne Ch'in would add, ‘and of mar- 


; ars is | explains, Tey mH FG ‘the prince 

shalled order.’ 有 pe simply == fig 名. This | Plains, yay 7 FP \ a 服 . 7 
儿 了 7 a : of Meaou obstinately still refused to submit.’ 
use of 有 ， in sententious, half rhythmical | ‘The most natural conclusion is that Yu's ex- 


passages, is not wncommon £8 from pedition was unsuécessfal, and that the people 
全 和 


re ; 4 # 
‘summer’ and ‘insects,’ signifies ‘insects mov- of Meson oe me strong for him. tur. je 
ing about.’ brought to all their activity by the —Yih assisted Yu when labouring to regulate 
summer heat, ‘To be insubordinate,” and ‘to | the waters. Here we find him also in Meaon, 
be stupid,’ are secondary significations. It is Afterwards he was his chicf minister. There 
here a term of contempt, applied to the chief of | seems to have been a peculiar intimacy be- 
Meaou, buzzing, heedless, as an insect. 44 tween the two, 一 or ih ‘to assist.’ 


— ‘calamities ’;—this is the meaning given 时 74 关 道 -- 叶 -一 是 ， ‘this.’ 
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emperor, when he was living by mount Leih, he went into the fields, 
and daily cried with tears to compassionate Heaven, and to his par- 
ents, taking to himself and bearing all guilt and evil. At the same 
time, with respeetful service, he appeared before Koo-sow, looking 
grave and awe-struck, till Koo also became truly transformed by his 
example. Entire sincerity moves spiritual beings ;—how much more 
will it move this prince of Meaou!” Yu did homage to the ex- 
cellent words and said, “Yes.” Zhereupon he led back his army, hav- 
ing drawn off the troops. ‘The emperor also set about diffusing his 
accomplishments and virtue more widely. They danced with shields 
and feathers between the two staircases of the court. In seventy days 
the prince of Meaou caine to make his submission. 


ie 初 于 ia LL}.—the 初 here is 昌 = —see Men. IT, Pt. I. viii. 2. TE 


[al 
always referred to Shun’s early life, before he —Ts‘ae and others take 4) iv the 
was taken notice of by Yaou. The 日 Ft Bi the i = 


here expands iti 微 Ag Zz 4 ¢ 


& 
F 
“A 


HERE 


sense of , ‘to adjust,’ ‘to trim,’ and make 
the whole equal to ‘he withdrew his army in 


‘ ; - a ii good order.” ‘Ts‘ae gives also another view, 
Att 于 HE 山 ， early in ive omreere life, without disapproving of it, according to which 
when he was in a low and private station, he 


ploughed upon mount Leih,’ In opposition to 班 fit intimates the quitting Meaou, and te 
this, however, Mencius says the weeping and | i . 
crying to heaven and his parcnts took place Bf describes what was done on their re-entering 


when Shun was 50 years old. See Men, V. Pt. | the capital, We find the phrase ire hk: how- 


1.i. 5. There is no way of reconciling these re- | ever, in the She King, Pt. IL, Bk. LIL, iv, st. 
presentations, Mount Leih is referred to a | 3, where it means ‘to draw off the troops.’ With 


hill, 30 le south of P‘oo-chow Hi 州 ), dep. of reference to that passage, the Dict. explains it 
“J 





>in. WE | by iia and so I have translated it here. 
: ep 4 4a fi me stmt | AL fill is explained by Ts'e Chin by 文 


= | &» I} jon myself that 
. +h ,| OF Td #. have @ persuasion myse 

aeile mC AX i ca A; seats ae | the best translation would be 一 :the virtues 
V.Pt.Liv.4. The 日 ai expl. jit aX by | of peace， 文 being used in opposition to at: 


raya 修 Bs F- 之 事 ， ‘he reverently per- | War had been tried, and found ineffectual ; aK 


formed the service of a son.’ In Men. I trans- | Would now see what effect would be produced 
lated a yt by ‘believed him and conform- by an exemplification of the blessings of peace. 


ed to virtue,’ but parag. 3 may satisfy us that 舞 于 AA 了 两 [Ey see on Ana. 


js to be taken adverbially. ay 2 IULi. The was wore a posture-makiag 
J ry 多 
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than what we call dancing. 于 一 | this exhibition in the court to show how he 
disliked war, And the consequences, we are told, 


于 两 Ry 之 fl. “between the two stair- | justified Yih’s advice. The prince of Meaou 
cases,’ that appropriated to the sovereign as | came and made his submission. From the 


h d that loved by hi ests. The ex- | whole of this 3d. chapter, I conclude that Yu's 
soca ek ee rina | expedition against Meaou was unsuccessful. He 


pression =the 办 iz of the Analects. The | had to retreat. The advice of Yih, with the 
shield was a weapon of war appropriate to a | subsequent measures, and their result, serve 
war-dance. On this occasion Shun wanted by | merely to gloss over the real fact. 
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THE BOOKS OF YU. 


BOOK III. THE COUNSELS OF KAOU-YAOU. 


am WR Ae 皇 
AL fi inne UW RGR 


I. On examining into antiquity, we find that Kaou-yaou said, 
“If a sovereign sincerely pursue the course of his virtue, the coun- 
sels offered to him will be intelligent, and the aids of admonition will 
be harmonious.” Yu said, “ Yes; but explain yourself.” Kaou-yaou 


4 r #4. | made Kaou-yaou his chief minister, with the 
Tirrrg oF THE Boox,— | a avn) aoe | view of his ultimately succeeding him, but the 
‘The Counsels of Kaou-yaou.’ “Counsels, 一 see | design was frustrated by Kaou-yaou’s death, 


on the title of rye last _ Be a0. and that then his son was appointed to the prin- 
was minister of Crime to Shun ody P20). | A ; 
Tsze-hea has recorded his merit, saying, ‘Shun, | cipality of Ying-luh ( 英 +, in the prov. 


being in possession of the empire, selected from | of i Ww . 

among all the officers and employed Kaou-yaou, of Gan-hway. We bave still the dis. of HE 
on which all who were devoid of virtne disap- 山 ， in the dep. of 大 安 ) which was extin- 
peared’ (Ana, XII. xxii.6). There are few or | guished under the Chow dyn, by the power of 
no reliable details of his history. In the 左 T's‘oo ae, snd an’ cad was ‘waadé'of ihe ro5 
{if he appears with the style of T‘ing-kéen | presentatives of Kaou-yaou. See a note on 
Cr aa BX), one of the ‘eight able sons’ | Kaou-yaou in the 四 书 经 at Sf ae: 

7 


= Ana, XII. xxii. here is still a clan of the 
( 才 于 八 人 ) of the emp. Chuen-heuh; ，surname Kaou which traces its origin to Kaou- 


and Wang P‘oo-mcih ( B Th 224), of the Tsin | yaou (see the FE we a. 鼻 FE); but Knou 


dyn., says, in his it 王 tlt #e, that Kaou- | ren te to be taken together as the minis- 


yaou was born in K‘euh-fow ( ith =e still the | Cosrenrs. The Book is found in the texts 
y both of Fuh-shang and K‘ung Gan-kw9, so that 
name of a district in Yen-chow dep. (FEM, 


there is no question of its genuineness. I have 
Shan-tung), in the country of Yen ) Schence divided it into four chapters. ‘The first, pp. 1, 
he was surnamed Yen. Sze-ma Ts‘een in his 


2, enunciates the principle that in govt the 

great thing is for the prince to pursue the 

. 1 f He = course of his virtue, which will be seen in his 
Record of the sovereigns of Hea ( 夏 本 al knowledge of men, and giving repose to the 
people. The second chap., pp. 3-5, is designed 





—_).says that Yu, on his accession to the throne, 
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eee ee 
fie aw WR A, 
明 Fu We, A 者， 


said, “Oh! let him be careful about his personal cultivation, with 
thoughts that are far-reaching, and then he will effect a generous 
kindness and nice observance of distinctions among the nine classes 


of his kindred; all the intelligent 


also will exert themselves in his 


service; and from what is near he may reach in this way to what 


is distant.” 


to illustrate the former of these things,—the 1 
knowledge of men; and the third, pp. 6, 7, treats 
of the repose of the people. In the fourth | 
chap., p. 8, Kaou asserts the reasonableness of | 
his words, and humbly expresses his own desire | 
to be helpful. | 
Cu. I. ‘Tk DOTY OP A SOVEREIGN TO BE | 
TRULY VIRTUOUS; ITS HAPPY EFFECTS; ITS | 
NATURE; ITS GHAND EVIDENCES; AND ITS DIF- | 
FICULTY. 1, Kaou-yaou and Yu on the | 
nature and consequences of a sovereign's course of | 


范 ;一 see on the Ist 


virtue, * 
Those who would | 


par. of the previous Books. 
accept K‘ang-shing’s expl. of 古 ， as applied | 
to Yaou, allow that it is not admissible as 
applied to the minister; and they say that we 


must not obstinately think that the same words | 
have always the same meaning in the classics | 


ORF YEF— ait) Keang Shing)! When | 
we go on to the next clause— 陶 HA 多 


德 云 , however, we cannot explain ac- | 
cording to the analogy of the corresponding 
assages. ‘Tung-po asks—' Will those who take 
‘ang-heun, Ch‘ung-hwa, and Wan-ming, as the 
names of Yaou, Shun, and Yu, say that Yun- 
teih (人 多 jt) was the name of Kaou-yaou’? | 


This certainly cannot be said, but we are in no | 
better case if we take Fang-heun and the other 
expressions as descriptive epithets. Yun-teih 
is neither the name of Kaou-yaou, nor any hon- 
ourable description of his doings or character. 
In whatever way we interpret the passages in 


the other Books, # Ka (or,as Keang Shing 
aud others edit, 465%) =| must be translated, 


‘Kaou-yaou said,’ rn 3th WR fii, ah 
By ats wit is not easy to understand this | 


passage. In the ‘ Historical Records’ it appears 


Arg AC SEL fk 明博 和 'ae 

lieving his ‘path of duty and virtue, his plans 

will be intelligent and his aids harmonious,’ 
being taken as an active verb, = 4=, and | 

4 r=) 

34 = 34, as in the last Book, p.5. Keang 

Shing and Sun Yen adopt the same view, But | 





tread on,’ ‘to walk,’ 


| ‘his,’ but ‘their,’ and 


| assist him, and must harmonize them.’ 


Yu did reverence to the admirable words, and said, 


if this were the correct view, we should have 


read— Jf, Wi 迪 德 . All suppose, it will 


be seen, that Kaou-yaou is speaking of the sove- 
Gan-kwi takes 迪 as = IS, ‘to 
so that 过 jh] — ‘ to 


pinay 
pursue the course of virtue.’ He takes a peculiar 
view, however, of , Which is with him not == 


reign. 


is ‘ the virtue of 


the ancients ;* and he expounds the whole :一 (人 
sovereign ought sincerely to tread the path of 


| the virtue of the ancients, planning how to 


enlarge his intelligence in order to assist and 
harmonize his govt.’ Woo Ching has a 


| view of his own, and takes 区 迪 WK 德 as 


descriptive of a minister’s duty to his sovereign. 
He defines 迪 by ag, ‘to lead forward,’ and 


BA by 明 Hy 之 人 ， ‘intelligent men.’ 


His expos. is:—* The duty of ministers to their 
sovereign is truly and really to stimulate and 
promote his virtue. In taking their counsels, 
he inust strive that he have the intelligent to 
None 
of these interpretations is satisfactory, and 
unable to suggest one more so, I have followed 
in the transl. the view of Ts‘ae Ch'in, who 


| expounds :— If the sovereign really pursue the 


course of his virtue, what his ministers counsel 
will be intelligent, and wherein they would aid 
him, they will be harmonious.’ 

This agrees better with what is said in the 
sequel, though it has its difficulties. An in- 


genious note by Wang Kang-t‘ang CE 肯 


党 ; Ming dyn.) is given in the 集 传 ; 


—38 indicates the setting forth of counsels 
and of the exercise of correction, and 


FI 
a belong to the ministers; BA and #H to 


the sovereign. When they offer counsels on 
occasion of occurring affairs, he can understand 
their mind, without any doubts ; when they dif- 
fer from him and offer admonitions, he can har- 
monize with their words, and not put himself 
against them.’ This is ingenious, but too re- 
fined, While approving of Kaou's words, Yu 
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2 “Yes.” “Kaou-yaou said, “Oh! it lies in knowing men, and in giving 
了 Do 》 oa 


repose to the people.” Yu said, “ Alas! to attain to both these things 
was a difficulty evento the emperor Yaou. When a sovereign knows 
men, he is wise, and can put men into their proper offices. When 
he gives repose to the people, he is kind, and the black-haired people 
cherish him in their hearts, When a sovereign can be thus wise and 
kind, what occasion will he have for anxiety about a Hwan-tow ? 
what to be removing a prince of Meaou? what to fear any one of 
fair words, insinuating appearance, and great artfulness ?” 

II. Kaou-yaou said, “Oh! there are in all nine virtues to be discov- 
ered in conduct; and when we say that a man possesses any virtue, that 


might well ask 一 加 何 ， ‘what doyou mean?’ | 


= | 

16 DR EP EB IR ww wo we 

understoud as a sort of explanation of what is 

intended by 3h The remaining 

clauses describe the effects of such a course of 
virtue, First, there will be 3 


“the making generous, and nicely observant of 
discriminations, the nine classes of his kindred,’ 
equivalent to the regulation of the family or 
clan, in the Great Learning ; second, there will 


be i HA 局 ig. ‘all the intelligent exert- 
ing themselves as wings,’ equiv. to the govt. of 
the State: thirdly, there will be the good order 
of the whole empire, i. ‘the near,’ being the 


Family and the State, and 3, ‘the distant,’ 
being the empire.—In this way it is attempted 
to interpret the text,—not very satisfactorily, 
2. Kaou-yaou explains by what processes such 
effects ure realized, and Yu enlarges on their dif- 
Jiculty. The concluding ‘Yes’ of the last 
par. was pronounced, we may suppose, in a tone 


equiv. to another 如 何 . xe 时 


全 是 ) 一 :ol as this,’ ie. to attain to both 


these things. WHE it 其 AE 之 ,一 Gan- 


kwa, followed by Ts‘ae Ch'in, supposes theemp, | 





| would give three ol 


intended to be Yaou,—correctly, I think. Woo 
Ching and Keang Shing suppose Shun is re- 
ferred to. The former gives a hortatory turn 
to the clause:—‘the emperor should feel the 
difficulty of this.” The latter supposes the force 
of the “Hf is to insinuate an advice :—‘the 


emperor—yes, perhaps,—he feels the difficulty 
of this.’ The clause is to me declarative simply. 

= 人 一 'can ace men "Le put 
men into the offices for which they are fit. 


by 55 fh FLEE om 
A Bk. TI, p. 16) it is supposed the HT of 
the Can. of Yaou, p. 10, is intended. This 
‘the four criminals’ of 
Yaou's reign, whom Shun punished, leaving only 
K‘win, Yu's father, unmentioned, ‘Yu,’ says 
K‘ang-shing,’ purposely concealing Ais name.’ 
Cu. TI, ON KNOWING MEN:—THE VIRTUES 
BY WHICH THEY MAY BE KNOWN; RIGHT MEN 
IN THE RIGHT PLACES; AND THE IMPORTANCE 
OF THE EMPEROR'S PERSONAL EXAMPLE. 3. 


行 有 九 德 一 Actions (FF: 8d tone) 
have nine virtues.’ There is a difficulty with 
the 亦 before . Ts‘ae defines it by a 
‘altogether,’ ‘in all;’ and expounds :—‘Speaking 
comprehensively of the virtues which appear 
in conduct, they are in all nine. I don’t see 


Bx. III, Cu. Il. 3, 4. THE COUNSELS OF KAOU-YAOU. 
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ar 
和 而 向 A, i | 
is as much as to say—he does such and such things.” Yu said, “What 
are the nine virtues?” Kaou-yaou said, “ Affability combined with 
dignity; mildness combined with firmness; bluntness combined with 
respectfulness; ee for government combined with reverence; 
docility combine with boldness; straightforwardness combined with 
gentleness; easiness combined with discrimination; vigour combin- 
ed with sincerity; and valour combined with righteousness. When 
these qualities are displayed, and that permanently, have we not the 
good officer ? 
When there is a daily display of three of these virtues, their pos- 
sessor could early and late regulate and enlighten the Family, of 


5 


what else the char. can mean here, but this | 1); see Ana. VIII., xvi; ig xiii; and esp., 
signification of it is not in the Dict nor have Men. VII. Pt. IL. xxxvii. 8, I translate it 
I seen any other example of it. Keang Shing | here by ‘bluntness,’ acc. to the account of it by 


arguing from the definition of 亦 in the at Ying-t 一 愿 者 id St, 处 失 iM. 


De says that FAR an and HR were anciently, fil 14: ‘to govern,’ here Va Aan 
interchanged. They were so in the sense of | aptness for government, often associated with 
the ‘armpit.’ ix has a secondary mean. 一 :to a Wi if of lightness and self-confidence. 

uphold,’ ‘to sustain,’ and attributing that also mi in Sit: 一 in Bk. Lp, 24, we have 简 而 


to 亦 ， he interprets 一 'supporting the actions | tHE SAE fhe, where I have translated fffj by impetu- 
of men, there are nine virtues.’ I cannot ac- | ous。 The impetuous will overlook many things, 

ata 0 and in their hot haste not discriminate. ‘The 
cede to this view, The which follows | game want of discrimination may result from an 
has its common meaning of ‘and,’ ‘and more- 


easy indifference, whitch is the force of fifi here, 

’ 用 
over. RE RR 一 "He does such and The pairs of different qualities specified 
such things.’ The Historical Records read, in- | are understood to constitute the unity of the 


: : < | virtue; it is not that the one compensates for 
atead of these characters, 始 a and sa cai + aie 2 : 
Woo Ching and Keang Shing both interpret | An 8B 
HY, here by Hf. It is certainly easier to take | 全 This par. is specially illustrative of , 
it with Gan-kwé as 一 行 . Ying-ta says: 一 | HE E 人 in p.2. It sets forth the know- 


ee Fi ledge of men turned to the right account by 
« 1 
if has the signification of transport and move- employing them according to their capacity and 


ment ent Sit 行 之 闵 )， hence we define it by | aptitude. Perhaps as close a translation of 
the first portion of the par. as can be given (to 
, asin Can. of Yaou, p. 10, | be intelligible) would be :—*'The daily displayer 


行 A= a=. of three virtues would be early and late a regula- 
i 事 8- a: HA 4T 某 事 a> i 事 . | ting and brightening holder of a Family.’ The 
‘i itt Bias in Bk. I. p. 24. So also | ‘Daily Explanation’ expands it thus :一 九 


Wii = ii So ho 之 中 ,有 其 三 着 能 日 宜 耐 
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which he was made chief. Where there is a daily severe and reve- 
rent cultivation of six virtues, their possessor could brilliantly con- 
duct the affairs of the State, to which he was constituted ruler, When 
such men are all received and employed, the possessors of these nine 
virtues will all have their services. Then men of a thousand and 
men of a hundred will fill the offices of the State; the various minis- 
ters will emulate one another; all the officers w ill accomplish their 
duties at the proper times, observant of the five elements- regulated 
seasons:—and thus their various duties will be fully accomplished.” 
“Let not the emperor set to the rulers of States an example of 


= 2 y 等 = | are the same as the 百 tit, called 工 with 
| reference to their duties, the work they had to 


‘i 2 % 之 局 大 
do. He Hy, —comp. the same phrase in Bk, 
而 有 家 ths 能 Ki | 
明 yA R, 人 全 HEA ‘obedient to,’ ‘accordant with ;’ eit is defined 
liner neat can daily display and enlarge them, | ip the Dict. with ref. to thie passage, by 蛙 ， 
making them still more conspicuous, he is a and Ch‘in suys Th. Te: 四 hE 也 ， ‘the five 


man of whom those three virtues are a perma- ; 

nent characteristic. Let him be made a great IgG are the jour seasons.’ Of the five elements, 
officer, the head of a Family, and he will be | wood predominates in the spring; fire in the 
found early and late ruling that Family with | Sumer; metal in the autumn; and water in the 
all diligence, and its affairs will all be brilliantly | Winter; whilg earth is to be recognized equally 
regulated.’ 次 is here taken, after T's‘ae, as 一 Py es 播 实行 四 u¥, 
We。 ， Gece Ne i » Pt. iii. 2, : 人 出 
ia: The second portion might be similarly ‘the five elements are distributed over the four 
translated and expanded. we is here best | seasons;’ and in the context of that passage 


much is said on the doctrine of the Yin and 
defined by 明 . Bi Se Be Hi —this | 


Yung, the five elements, five virtues, five tones, 
is spoken of the supreme authority,—of the &e., much of which is mystical, and much 


emperor. 4-*- wih i-th im absurd. In the Historical Records, after < 
用 ZZ: 俊 MN 在 Ma, Wang, p4 7E B we have only 百 吏 PB ve 


ha ts F 5 . | The rest of the paragraph is wanting Seat 
and Ching, all describe as being men in | becanse ‘I's‘een and his sar did not well 


ability and virtue beyond a thousand, and ya understand this phrase. it 其 Pas 


ag men exceeding in the same way a hundred, (= Ji). —comp. in Can. of Yaou, p. 8 TF 


A fit 师 师 一 同 官 已 A iit 成 Be, which follows after the ER of 


‘ 车 . 
those who are in office together are called 5 the seasons, and the regulation of the officers in 
hence the term is often = ‘companions,’ ‘eal: accordance with them, ¥ which is perhaps all that 


leagucs.’ Bil Bie the one will make the other | is meant here by i 4 官 HE 时 ， Hit 于 五 . 
his model,’ 百 TL HE 圭一 the Bi 工 | liza 5. How the emperor must himself set the 


$+ 
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eae 


“Fy 


indolence or Siti Let oe : wary ae fearful, ae 
ing that in one day or two days there may occur ten thousand 
springs of things. Let him not have the various officers cumberers 
of their places. The work is Heaven’s ;一 it is men’s to act for it.” 

III. «Prom Heaven are the social arrangements with their several 
duties; to us it is given to enforce those “five duties, and then we 
have the five courses of generous conduct! From Heaven are the 
social distinctions with their several ceremonies; from us proceed 
the observances of those five ceremonies, and then do they appear 


in regular practice ! 


erample of careful attention to his duties, and 30 
get all his officers and nobles to give the same. 
名 村 ‘do not teach 


a Hk Me GK AR Fis— 


idleness and desires to the holders of States,’ 


fit = . Gan-kw6 explains: :一 不 kh *h, 
BRARLRENE AS 


Do not practise the lessons of idle pleasure 
and inordinate desires, which is the constant 
way of the holders of States.” He does not 
suppose the counsel given to the emperor for his 
personal benefit, but to concern generally princes 
aud officers ; but his interpretation altogether is 


inadmissible. is the teaching of example; 
» = FI 2. 
FE oh BK GH EAT it Te 2 
4h, (Ts‘ae Ch'in), #3, ‘that which is small 
and minute,’ 一 禁区 ‘the spring’ or motive 
force, which, indeed, is Keang Shing’s text. | 


Gan-kw6 explains by pas ‘empty.’ | 
The phrase in the transl. gives its force. 


天 工 ， AH 县 代 之 ,一 Keang Shing says 


that A is the sovereign. So it is, but embra- | 
cing the officers employed by him ;—* the king as 
supreme, and governors that are sent by him.’ 

Cu. TIL. Ow Giving REPOSE TO THE PEOPLE: 
—THE ACCOMPLISHMENT BY MEANS OF eras: 
MENT OF HEAVEN'S PURPOSES FOR THEM. 


天 aR 有 H.,—Keang Shing reads 五 电 ie 


after Ma Yung; but as we have below— 


# 
有 ite: &e., 有 SL is here probably the | 


correct text. And, acc, to the same analogy, 





VOL. IIL, 


| planation of 


| who have the ceremonies.’ 


When sovereign and ministers show a common 


Hit must =a concrete noun, under the govt. 


of $5, like 有 FE: 有 (ili, under the govt. 


of at and We might render therefore: 


一 :Heaven arranges in their orders those who 
have the cardinal duties.” The orders are of 
course the constituent relations of society,— 
sovereign and minister, father and son, brothers, 


husband and wife, and friends. 我 
正 


Fr. 则 ,一 'charges on us the five duties,’ 
is accepted by all the commentators as the ex- 
here. A much better mean- 
ing comes from the ordinary signif. of the char. 
By is intended the sovereign and his minis- 
ters and officera,—the sovercign specially, as 
the head of govt. 五 . 坦 一 as in Bk. L. 
p. 2, ef al. Th. 昼 Ak. —perhaps we should 
give this clause as nearly literally as our Jan- 
guage will permit, if we said ;—‘ and to the five 
there is a lurge obedience !’ 天 RK 有 
fe — Heaven arranges in their ranks those 
The AIL belong to 


| 
the essential constituents of society; the rites 


have their foundation also in the mind, which 
secks for an outward recognition of the different 
tanks that actually obtain in society. 


我 五. i. — from us’—that is, the sovereign 


and his ministers—‘are the definition and order- 
ing of the five ceremonies.” But what are ‘the 
five veremonies?’ Keang Shing supposes the 
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reverence and respect for these, do they not harmonize the moral 
nature of the people? Heaven graciously distinguishes the virtuous; 
—are there not the five habiliments, five decorations of them? 
Heaven punishes the guilty;—are there not the five punishments to 


be severally used for that purpose? 


The business of government! 


—ought we not to be earnest in it? ought we not to be earnest in 


it ? 


“Heaven hears and sees as our people hear and see; Heaven 
brightly nd ght and displays its terrors, as our people brightly 


approve an 
per and lower worlds. 
earth to be!” 


ranks spoken of to be the different orders of 
nobility, and that the i are the ceremonial 
distinctions appropriate to each. But this can 
hardly be correct, though K‘ang-shing aad Wang 
Suh both give a partial sanction to it. Down to 

dk. Kaou-yaou seems to have before him 
the influence of govt. on the mass of the apn 


I take myeelf 五 ite as 一 Fy 省 之 ng. 
all the ceremonies belonging to the distinctions 
of rank in connection with the five constituent 
relations of soziety. ‘This is the most natural 
view in the connection. I have hesitated be- 
tween it and an interpretation in accordance 
with the use of the phrase in Bk. II. p. 8, which 


indeed may be harinonized with it. Aj 
Wi Ak, here Ma Yung read Fy, i #E: 
which should probably be adopted, on the same 
ground that 有 4SHL should be sustained,~-the 


analogy, namely, of the other clauses. 


同 
寅 协 iS Al Dil #1 have followed 


Choo He and Ts‘ae in translating this clause 
Keang Shing, in ace. with his view of the prec. 
one to which I have referred, explains :— all 
who advance together to position in the court 
will be respecttul both in body and mind.’ 


takes ‘Ti as 一 淮 ; 


body; a 和 两， reverence of the mind. The 
view is quite inadmissible, 天 命 有 
德 -- 命 -= tf 命 ， “tu regard and upp int,” 





| te, to distinguish graciously. 


He ， 
aS reverence of the | 





would awe:—such connection there is between the up- 
How reverent ought the masters of the 


3 PK exe on next Book, p. 4. kh 刑 
dL 用 武 , 一 see on Bk. I. 11. The com- 
mentator She Lan (时 he observes :—‘In 
connection with the distinguishing of the 
virtuous, and punishment of the guilty, there 
is no reference to anything to be done by us 
(不 zr 我 ) to ahow that reward and punish- 
Dient are to be simply in harmony with the 
mind of Heaven. ‘The social arrangements and 
ceremonial distinctions have indecd their founda- 
tion inthe wind of Heaven, but man is necessary, 
with his help and regulations, to complete them, 
But in the matter of rewards and punish- 
ments, man may not introduce one jot or tittle 
of his own.’ ‘This is a good instance of the way 


in which Chinese critics refine upon the letter 
of the classical texts. 


7. The sympathy between Heaven and the peo- 
ple-—A warning to rulers, that He strive to 


give repoge to the people. K 骨 Fy 
RWW KAR RR 
Hj 威 (Ma Yung read Fai in both places),— 


comp. Pt. V. Bk. Ei. p. 11; ii. 7 3# 


£ 下 ,一 reaches to above and below." 
Here ali refers to heaven, and 下 to the 


pent. AiR AE A hon Hf 4 


Ying-ta quotes fr ‘ang-shing:— The em- 


8 
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IV. Kaou-yaou said, ‘“ My words are reasonable, and may be put 


ractice.” 
crowned with success.” 


in 


fected!” 


peror, the princes, high nobles, and great officers, 
一 all who have their domains—are styled A ; 
and from the great officer upwards all may be 
comprehended in the 有 + here, though its 
chief reference is to the emperor.’ 

Cu. IV. Kaovu-raou'’s CONFIDENCE IN HIS 


PRINCIPLES ; AND HIS HUMILITY. Hi =) 
ay 
AN 理 ， ‘accordant with reason ij”comp， the 


useof fin Bk.I.p.17;I.p.5. JRE FT 
Th S ET HH—com. Bk. I. p. 3 
i A (9 赞 x AE. —the ‘ Historical 


Records’ have here simply i, #& 道 #. 


Gan-kw6 and Ying-t& join the 思 、 to the upper 





Yu said, “ Yes; your words may be put in practice, 
Kaou-yaou said, “ As to that I do not 
know, but I wish daily to be helpful. 


May the government be per- 


clause:—‘ As to that I do not know nor think 
about it.’ On the B they make no remark, 
Keang Shing supposes there may be a transposi- 


tion of Bish | for =| i. and then he would 
take =| ase= Ze. It is certainly an easier 
solution of the difficulty to say with Ts‘ae Ch‘in 


that FY is here a mistake for 日 , ee — 


asin the last Book., p. 21. It is repeated, to 
show that Kaou-yaou would be helpful in any 


way (所 Hy. 非 一 事 ) At the second 
9 I put a comma, and read EH by itself, 


taking as 一 成 . For other interpreta- 
tions, eee Keang Shing and Wang Ming-shing. 


1 


THE BOOKS OF YU. 


BOOK Iv. 


-一生 一 人 
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A 


It 
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RFE Eh ae 
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YIH AND TSEIH. 


FA, EH aT AR HG OBE z 


I. The emperor said, “Come Yu, you also must have admirable 


words to bring before me.” 


Yu did obeisance, and said, 


“Oh! what 


can I say after Kaou- -yaou, O emperor? I can only think of main- 


taining a daily assiduity.” 


Titte or tHe Boor. 一 会 ay, ‘Yih and 


Tseih. The names Yih and T'seih occur in the 
first paragraph, and occasion is thence taken 
so to entitle the whole Book. But without good 


reason ;—for those worthics do not appear at | 


all as interlocutors in it. Yu is the principal 
speaker; the Book belongs to the class of 
* Counsels.’ 

Ying-ta says that Ma, Ch‘ing. and Wang 
edited this Book asa portion of the *Counsels 
of Kaou-yaou,’ and that, in the preface to the 
Shoo which they made use of, this Book, or, 
rather, what they considered to be another Book, 


Kaou-yaou said, 





was called oe Rg. and not $. fe. Keang . 


Shi ng, acting on this note of bles = tii's, gives 


the 4th par. of the ee ge AR bs | 


=H 


an Ay 成 Wh. 这 图 
{EH 4 hah HERR eo 


reading there the combination HE RB. I con- 


eluded there was a misprint, on the ground 
that it was most unnatural to join together the 
name and the office of the same man in such a 
way. ‘This is the very point urged by Ying-ta 
against Ching and the others, He says :—‘ HE 


and J¥4 are one man. It is improper to give 


his name, and then besides to give his office. 





“Alas! Will you 


Those scholars were mistaken’ (5 


g— 
KAR GH Le BER 
ake 耳 ) to incorporating the Book 
with the preceding one, that had been done by 
Fuh-shang; and the ‘modern text’ GH ye) 


is always published with this Book as the con- 
clusion of the ‘ Counsels of Kaou- -yaou,” 

Contents. These have been divided into 
three chapters. The first, embracing parr. 1 一 
9, relates a conversation between Yun and the 
emperor, in the presence of Kaou-yaou. Yu 
relates his own diligence and achievements as a 
model to the emp., and administers various 
advices; and Shun on the other hand insists on 
what his ministers should be. The second 
chapter, parr. 9, 10, has no apparent connection 
with the former. K‘wei appears in it as minister 
of Music. In the third chapter, p. 11, Kaou- 
yaot and Shun sing to each other on the mutual 
relations of the sovereign and his ministers. 

Cu. I, P.1. Yu, urged by the emperor to 
counsel him, describes his own diligence and labours 
to remedy ‘the calamity of the mundating waters, 


来 FR. He IS 昌 言 一 we 亦 ， 


‘also,’ connects this Book closely vith the prec. ; 

一 80 closely, indeed, that many contend it is 
only a portion of it, and should not stand by 
itself as a division of the Shoo, But the expres- 


Bx. 1V.Cu. 1 1， YIH AND TSE, 


= 


Sie. hea eat 


describe it?” Yu said, “The inundating waters seemed to assail 
the heavens, and in their vast extent embraced the mountains and 
overtopped the hills, so that people were bewildered andfoverwhelm- 
ed. I mounted my four conveyances, and all along the hills 
hewed down the woods, at the same time along with Y ih showing 
the multitudes how to get flesh to eat. I also opened passages 
for the streams throughout the nine provinces, and conducted them 


to the sea. 


I deepened moreover the channels and canals, and con- 


ducted them to the streams, at the same time along with Tseih 


sion in the prefatory notice, it ae 之 ， 
which is all there is of introduction to the ‘Yih | 
and Tseih,’ quite agrees with this close connec- | 
tion between it and the other ‘Counsels.’ | 
于 as —‘ what canI say?’ All commen. 
understang here something equivalent to the 
‘after Kaou-yaou’ of the translation, 


子 | 
xi, H KK 55a —comp, the closing words of | 
last Book. 孜 一 he at X defines HX by 3 


bia “unceasingly assiduous.’ The His- 


he 
torical Records give # xy. 省 Lea] i=8 


, Ant 何 , 一 the Historical Records read— 


LB HE 马 ， 昌 ,云云 ,monrv | 
BE 


troubled Yu with the question,’ &e, 


SEL Fh 1 HL 3 BB —oon 
Can. of Yaou, p. 11, from which Yu would 
almost seem to be quoting. PRES | 
—K‘ang-shing defines by 1; ‘to sink in 


the water,’ so that it and the next character have 
the same meaning. I have followed the better 


expl. of Gan-kwé, who defines BR by &. 


了 Fe 四 载 ,--tbe Historical Recorde give 


this sentence at much greater length, and Yu is 
made to say :—* To travel along the dry land, I 


used a carriage He if; to travel along the 
water, I used a boat (FE Fh ; to travel through 


miry places, I used a sledge ( 泥 行 FE ied 
other 


[Meaow]. To designate this sledge several 











characters are used. It is described as being 
like a sieve, and slid easily over the surface of 
the soft and marshy ground); to trave] on the 
hills, I used spikes’ (3f€ [kevh]. This 


coutrivance is also expressed by various char- 


acters. It was only a shoe with a spike, ‘like 
an awl,’ under it, to prevent the feet from slip- 


aye Be LLY 刊 AHR is aetinea 


qT: It is better to take it as = ‘along,’ 


刊 written also HE and BR, acc, to older forms, 


"to remove.’ 4 tt 


庶 饼 食 一 — fF — fil, ‘along with;， na 
| =3f£, ‘to introduce ;’ 谨 =- SR or or fe, ‘the 


people ;* Ma Yung defines ff: by 生 ， meaning, 
as applied to meat, ‘raw,’ ‘fresh.’ i i is 
flesh meat, the flesh of birds, beasts, fishes, turtles, 
&c. But it is not to be supposed that this was 
eaten raw. Mencius tells us that Shun, in 
connection with Yu's labours, entrusted to Yih 
the direction of the fire to be employed, and 
Yih consumed the trees and tangled vegetation 
of the forests and marshes, so that the birds 
and Deasts were driven away. In this way the 
people, unable yet to cultivate their inundated 
fields, had in the capture of animals a resource 


against starvation, ZS EMER — HE SR 
BRT fit ¢ 食 . Some prefer to expand 让 一 
My Bh rae we 民 . 
yh Judi — JIE, ‘to open 


a passage for a 13D Gia a en. VL. Put 
ii, 九 Jul is best taken, after Wang Suh, 





ae 


Ta BAER 


THE SHOO KING. 


WX. 
iy 85 de, He 


= 


sowing grain, and showing the multitudes how to procure the food 


of toil in addition to flesh ineat. 


] urged them further to exchange 


what they had for what they had not, and to dispose of their ac- 


cumulated stores, 


“ Yes; we ought to model ourselves 


In this way all the people got grain to eat, and 
all the States began to come under good rule.” 


Kaou- -yaou， said, 
after your excellent words.” 


Yu said, “Oh! be careful, O emperor, of the manner in which 


you occupy the throne.” 


T he emperor said, “ Yes.” 
“Find your rest in your resting- point. 


Yu said, 
Attend to the springs of 


things, study stability; and let your assistants be upright:—then 


as 九 州 之 Jil. ‘the streams of the nine 


provinces.’ Some have enumerated ‘nine rivers,’ 
as intended by the phrase; but in fact, the 
rivers on which Yu laboured, as will be seen in 
the next Book, were many more than nine. 
HB — 3B, ‘to,’ ‘to reach to.” FR 四 ;每 一 
‘to the four seas.” But what were those ‘four 
seas?’ This passage shows to my mind that 
this phrase, in the mouth of Yu and others, 
with reference to his labours, has more sound 


than sense. 4 (as in Bk, I, p. 10) BK ar 
BR Ji. BR and fe 


var were artificial channels 
cut in the fields for the purposes of agriculture. 
The BK was the smallest of such channels, a 


confine the meaning of ' 





foot deep and a foot wide; the AS was the 
largest, 16 feet wide, and as many deep. Be- | 
tween them there were ea Wee and Yffl ¥il- So it { 
was at least in the Chow dynasty ; j—see the | | 


Rites of Chow, 考 工 au 之 pq. ‘To the 


streams’ is definite enough, aud we ought to 
have as substantial a meaning in the ‘four seas.’ 


OF rss HR. must be taken as—= 
五. 2y. ‘to sow the various kinds of 

grain,’ eog-hieg, indeed, will have the sowing 

and cultivating here to be only of vegetables, 

such as could be grown in marshy ground. 

HPL FZ— the food of wil,’ a good name fr | 


the produce of agriculture. Ma Yung read 根 | 


食 ， 4root-grown food.’ ee a HE | 
化 FE, —Keang Shing reads be Finaipatiy | 


on the authority of a passage in Fuh-shang’s 
Introduction to the Shoo, which is now lost. It 
would give a good enough meaning. 一 
to remove,’ ‘as,’ says Lin Che-k'e ‘to convey 
fish and salt to the hilly country, and bring the 
lumber of the woods to the low grounds.’ 居 
is defined in the = with reference to this 


ss., b ta 也 , 著 也 ， De 
bon eb HK 食 HB Kit. 


‘rice food is called 粒 : The rico is eaten 
whole, and not ground. But we should not 
to rice. 

P. 2, Yu admonishes the emperor on the way to 
secure the blessing and favour of Heaven. 都 


“th 79 FE fom. HL 79 FG 
» in Bk, IT. x 17, noting the diff. of 


and 有 HK He Ak ,一 comp. the Great 
ot T. 2, etal. But after this reference, it 
is difficult to say exactly what Yu means, 


$6 HE HEHE JM, ‘to think of’ Im- 
mediately below, however, in , it is the 
particle, whose various application is ae 


to determine. HE 动 A Ke T&T 


is Le the Ho. Ea 
Rl 
HRA BES 先 待 我 志 


RR ‘on the occasion of any move- 


Bx. IV. Cu. T 2-4. 


TA ah 
有 或 


iB 
AF 
Ls 
股 


| PHU 
myosT 


Ae Tie 3 
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will your every movement be greatly eee to, as if the people 
only waited for your will, and you will brightly receive gifts from 
God. Will not Heaven renew its favouring appointment, and give 


you blessing ?” 
The emperor said, 
ministers!” Yu said, tf Yes,” 


“ Alas! ministers! associates! 


Associates ! 


The emperor said, “ My ministers constitute my legs and arms, 


my ears and eyes. 


give effect to my wishes. I wish 


ment, when you send forth yonr orders about it 
throughout the empire, they will with one accord 
greatly respond to them, as if they had first 
been waiting for the intimating of your will.’ 


HE SS _b Fip—‘you will brightly 


receive God,’ We must understand 上 : wr 
ti: or some similar phrase. Ki 其 
申 ti 用 tk: —the force of the Ht: will 


it not J that’—? Woo Ching weil expanded 


the clause:— FE 亦 FA 重 it =) 然 
之 命 而 Me FE 之 . ‘Heaven likewise 


will renew its existing regard, and indicate its 
favour and esteem.’ He interprets the prev. 
clause, however :—‘you will brightly respond 
to the favour which you have received from 

God.’ 
P.3. The emperor enlarges on his dependence 
on his ministers, and the services which they render. 
8 BF. alas’! Shun speaks, it is eaid, 


under excitement, unable to receive all that Yu 
had just said, and with special reference to 


it zee iti. Tena says:—' Pi indicates the 


men; Hh indicates the office.” Woo Ching 
makes them two classes, 臣 being the ministers 


in the administration of business, and HE. those 


in personal attendance on, and intercourse with, 
the emp. The 臣 and the ea must be the 


same persons, the former term express. their of- 
ficial station, ond the latter the personal in- 
tumacy of the emp. with them ;一 see a note by 


I wish to help and support my people;—you 


to spread the influence of my go- 


: 上 EE ff IR IB ih FH. 


—the emp. himself is the head, 一 元 


below, p. 11. Fe 4 RB of 
-左右 


— Hy. ‘to assist.’ Ma Yung says: 
» ‘to assist on the left hand and the right.’ 


有 民 - 我 所 有 之 民 ‘the People 


which I have,’ == my people. —‘ wings ;” 
to serve as wings to; then, metaphorically, ‘to 
assist,” ‘to give effect to’ (成 ) The literal 


a 力 一 to 


proclaim my strength,’ Gan-kw6 defines 力 


by 治 yy. ‘the services of govt.’ 7 人 
之 象 ,一 'the ancients.’ Gaubil observes :一 
‘It is remarkable that Shun, who is so ancient, 


speaks of the figures on the dresses of the 
ancients’ (Le Chou-king, p. 36, note). In the 


first supplement to the Yih King (Be 他 下 


传 ， Ch. JI. p.5) we read that Hwang-te, Yaou, 
and Shun let fall their robes, and the empire 


was governed GE i ifr" ， ¥E, #E, BE, fe KE we 
而 天 下 4G): By sek ancients,’ there- 


fore, we may be conducted to Hwang-te, ‘the 
Yellow emperor,’ the inveutor of the cycle, B.c. 
2637, but not beyond him. There were 
twelve figures, six painted on the upper garment 


or robe ( FE), and six embroidered on the lower 
garment (43). They wero called altogether 


meaning is lost in the text. 


Chang Wang (号 移 , Sung dyn.) in the 集 ' «the twelve ornaments’ (+ ast 量 Those 


THE SHOO KING. 


- 
oo 


vernment through the four quarters;—you are my agents. TI wish to 
see the emblematic figures of the ancients,—the sun, the moon, the 
stars, the mountain, the dragon, and the flowery fowl, which are 
depicted on the upper garment; the temple-cup, the aquatic grass, 
the flames, the grains of rice, the hatchet, and the symbol of distines 
tion, which are embroidered on the lower garment:—I wish to see 


all these displayed with the five 


on the robe were the sun, the moon, stars (Gan- 
kw would place a comma in the text after 


, and make the Ke refer to the three prec. 
nouns, and be in apposition with them, Ch'in 
Ts‘eang -taou ( BoE We 14) says the 星 were 
the five planets, and lixa the twelve zodiacal 
spaces, But Fit = go together, and simply = 
stars), a mountain, a dragon, and a pheasant 
(SE ih: ‘the variegated animal,’ ih is often 


used not for insects only, but for living creatures 
generally. ‘These figures—prob, two of each— 


were painted ( 作 会 . js used for 痊 ) 


The figures on the lower garment were a cup, | 
used in the services of the ancestral temple (of | 
the temple cups, one had the figure of a tiger on 


it [ 虎 and another of a kind of monkey 
chee }]. One or both of these was on the 
党 ) some kind of water plant, flames, grains of 


rice, an axe-head ( This character denotes 
a texture of black and white stripes, orna- 
mental. The Dict. says that an axe or hatchet 
is so called from its white head and black handle. | 
I should rather suppose that Hit was used for 


FE, from their agreement in sound), and what 


I have called the symbol of distinction (ff). ; 


This is defined as a texture of black and azure 
stripes, As applied to the embroidered or- 


nament, that was made in the form Ra. or two 
已 placed back to back). ‘These figures were 
embroidered (项 H. Chiing takes 4 to be 
for fay ‘toembroider,’ syn, with 水 、Gan-kwz | 
would take it in its ordinary sense of ‘ fine cloth 
made of the fibres of the 





| 
BR: T do not see how | 


1 
| 
it is then to be construed). 以 hh RR ' 


colours, so as to form the official 


ie bt 于 Tt. 色 , 一 ching says that RY 
and refer to the same thing, only 条 js the 
substance of the various colours, unused, and 


色 those colours employed in painting and 


embroidery. The sacrificial robes of the 
emperor had all these 12 figures painted or 
embroidered upon them, emblematic of various 
attributes, which I will not attempt to specify. 


The 公 or highest nobles were restricted from 
the use of the sun, moon, and stars ; the PR aud 

H were further restricted from the mountain 
and dragon; and, by a constantly decreasing 


restriction, five sets of official robes were made, 
indicating the rank of the wearers. See last 


Bokp.e- 天 命 有 德 , 五 服 五 


ran [The practice of the earlier times in 
the use of these ornaments was a good deal al- 
tered during the Chow dynasty. The subject is 
often perplexed, from not bearing this in mind.] 


HK HE He BH V/V Gee Bk 
p. 24. As to what folovs 一 在 1G Ra. 以 
出 Hi Ih 5. 1 am far from clearly under- 
standing it. 在 is supposed to #8, *to ex- 
amine,’ as in Bk. I. p. 5, 忽 is taken as ‘the 
opposite of = misrule. Ft. 等 is made 
一 五 Be. The ‘Daily Explanation’ para- 
phrases the passage thus 一 音 和 四 政 事 
ZAG Wea PF Te Hy Be 


Ro HBR <M A a aE 
jar HE Sh Sow BS I) Dr a 
wD ie YH Bt Hi 

5 H 18 SG 


Bx IV. Cu. I. 4, 5 
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robes; it is yours to adjust them clearly. 


I wish to hear the six 


pitch-tubes, the five notes determined by” them, and the eight kinds 
of musical instruments, regulated again by these, examining thereby 
the virtues and defects of my government, according as the odes 
that go from the court, and the ballads that come in from the people 


are ordered by those five notes:—it is you who hear for me. 


When 


I am doing wrong, it is yours to correct me ;—do not follow me to 
my face, and when you have retired, have other remarks to make. 
Be reverent, ye who stand before and behind aud on each side 


Hh A iB 1B A, 70 harmony 


of all musical instruments is owing to the happy | 
order of the govt., and their dissonance to its 
being ill attended to. ‘The method of examining 
into the matter is to look upon the elegant 
compositions which proceed from the court, and 
the songs and ballads which are brought in 
from the people,—all pieces, in fact, which are 
put together in harmony with the five notes, 
and set to music, as evidence of the sovereign’s 
virtue and the people's manners; and I am not 
able to hear them all for myself. Gan- 


kwi gives substantially the same view of 在 
治 忽 as the above, but he takes the clause 


鞠 Th FF differently, and explains :一 
* Moreover, the use of music, thus regulated, is 
to communicate instructions about the five 
virtues of benevolence, righteousness, propricty, 
knowledge, and faith, giving them forth to the 
peuple to accomplish as transformation,” 


The reading 一 在 V4 23. a> is by no means 


certain. The ‘ Historical Records’ give, instead 


of it, 来 43 ip which is unintelligible, 
Cling read 在 Wes EB and took ZA as—= 


GR. a writing-tablet of gem, ivory, or other 


material, according to the rank of the bearer. 
‘The nobles and officers carried this with them 
into the court. ‘The sovereign also,’ says 
Ching, ‘ was provided with one, to communicate 


to the principal officers (五 ‘> the lessons of | 


ove.’ 
code? Clring’s reading does not make the 
passage any plainer, ‘The reading — Ae 政 忽 
has had its advocgtes, but its meaning would 
not differ from that of the fextus reeeplus. 
In the Books of the ‘Former Han’ dyn,， 


VOL. WI, 


how- 


» We have the passuge— 


Hr Fa Ball ON FB Je BRN 
Ep Wt wks AH ih Ee a 


No doubt this was a current tee) in 


the early times of the Han. It makes the whole 
clause refer somehow to the subject of music, 


| without introducing the matter of examining 


about the guvt., and so far it is to be preferred. 
But what are we to understand by the 七 始 ， 


or ‘seven beginnings?’ Pan Koo, the historio- 
grapher of Han, says they are ‘heaven, earth, 
man, aud the four seasons.’ So far as [ can 
understand Woo Ching, he understands by 
them the complete musical scale, containing 


ty . 
the five notes (五 . Ri) and two semitones. 
They are no doubt terms with some musical 
significance. A sinologue, understanding the 
theory of music, and having some practical 
acquaintance with the art, might succeed in 


| eluckdating. the subject. Pan Koo takes 出 


| openly to correct the sovereign's faults. 


But what have those tablets to do with | 


i 
— Kft R- mie wy 


si) LF = in the same way as Gan-kwS. 五 
= =k ZF == .—We go on to tho 


next par. wishing that’ the second part of this 
were more apprehensible, or that we understood 
it better, 5. The duty of ministers freely and 


子 


道 一 : am opposing ;’ ie, going contrary to 


the right (有 je ye yr sD. Tr ify, 
—with reference to Ati ty 下 in PS 2. att 


=i = after 


&k 四 mt 一 [ have 


四 Hi after Gan. kw, in illustration 





has the idea of correction. 
and other words. 
translated 


of whose interpr. Ying-ti refers to HE 


6 of me. 


HI 


4 
a 
Wa AGG Ene CK 
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abba 


a de fe 


As to all the rade stupid and calumniating talkers, 


who are not to be found doing what is right, there is the tar get 
to exhibit their true character; the scourge to make them remember} 
and the book of renembr: ance! Do we not wish them to live along 
with us? There are also the masters of music to receive the com- 


positions which they make, and 


有 位 之 十 , 匡 其 不 及 ,mpPev。| 


Bk. XXXVI.p. 3， Fuh-shang and K‘ang-shing 
after him supposed that there were four minis- 
ters attendant on the person of the emp., special- 


ly called HK. — a helper on the left, a corrector 
on the right, a solver of doubts before, and a 
stimulator of purpose behind.’ There is no 
evidence that there were such officers. Hh is 


here equivalent to BF, as in p. 3. 6. That 
ministers are not only to be strictly faithful to their 
sovereign, but are to use stringent measures to cor- 
rect others, and provide a aid of good men for 


the use of the State. jit iF ie ie ae 一 
these are the i att 珍 行 of Bk. I, p, 25, 


We are to understand these words not of the 
people generally, but ‘of the sons of officers, 
and youths of greatest promise of ability, who 
may be expected to discharge hereafter the 
functions of the State’ (see Woo Ch‘ing, in loc). 


5 as 在 有 ,一 the 时 = 是 . Gan- | 


kw6 takes it as the ‘what is 
right.’ Woo Chiting, with ref. to his observation 


on the prec. clause, says 不 在 是 Big 省 ， 


‘who are not in this selection,’ ie.，sclection to 


oftice. TR 以 明 之 一 —‘there is the 


target to show them clearly. Archery was 
made much of anciently in China; see the 


th ee t= IN 至 十 四 . Wang Ming- 


shing, quoting from the Ht » says, ‘The 
archers must advance, retreat, and move round, 
according to the proper roles. Where the aim 
of the mind is right, the adjustment of the body 
will be correct; and thas archery supplics an 
tnd e of character. Unworthy men will not 
be found hitting frequently. There were three 
ceremomal trials of archery, belonging to the 
emperor, the princes, the high ministers and the 
at officers. First, there was the Great arch- 
ery, nsed to select those who should assist at 
the sacrificial services, Second, there was the 


emphatic, = 











continually to set them forth in 


Guests’ archery, used on occasion of the prin- 
ces appearing at court, and their visiting among 
themselves, ‘Third, there was the Festive arch- 
ery, used at entertainments generally. From 
the first kind expectant scholars were excluded ; 
but they could take their part in the other 
trials.” He then goes on to deacribe the vari- 
ous targets used at those trials. What we call 
the ‘ bull’s-eye,’ was the figure of a small bird 
CRB See Doctr. of the Mean, xiv. 5). Confu- 
cius more than once spoke of archery as a dis- 
cipline of virtue (see Ana. ILL. xvi., ef a/.). 
Certain vices will of course unfit men for the 
successful practice of archery, but to lay down 
success in archery as a test of moral character 
is tearing a subject to tatters. The most famous 
archers of Chinese antiquity were very bad men: 
. s = 
see Men. IV., Pt, IL, xxiv, 楼 以 als 


—‘there is the scourge to make them 


remember. The archery field was, according 
to this, truly a place of discipline. This illus- 


trates the Fh EH 刑 of Bk.I p. 11. 
= JA A (= 以 ) 识 (read che) - 


‘there is the book,’ not, it must be borne in 
mind, a book of paper and printing, but a re- 
cord made on cloth or on a tablet. It does not 
appear that the record should be confined to the 


result of the trials in archery ;—see the 有 周 


神 , 地 官 , 司 秆 ,第 二 之 四 ,were 


the 1 of districts are all supposed to keep a 
register of the characters of the people, in rete- 


rence to the laws generally. BK if +E 


AE, —the object of the trial, the punishment, 
and the record, is to effect a reformation. ‘The 
characters may be translated— Oh! we wish 
them to live together with us.’ Keang Shing 
defines +E by ME, earn and explains it 
by ‘to advance to goodness.’ ‘This is far-fetched. 


EVA ih FU itn 








“L is, no doubt, — se EB: ‘an officer of mu- 
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song. If they become reformed, they are to be received and ems 
ployed; if they do not, let the terrors of punishment overtake them.” 
Yu said, “ Yes, but let your light, O emperor, shine all through 
the empire, even to the grassy ” shores of the seas, and in the 
myriad States the most worthy of the people will all wish to be 
your ministers. Then, O emperor, you may advance them to of- 
fice. They will set forth, and you will receive, their reports; you 
will make proof of them severally by their merits; you will confer 


chariots and robes according to their services. 


sic.’ All commentators agree in this. As to 
the interpretation of the whole clause, I have 
followed T's‘ae Ch‘in, as in the concluding part 
of p. 4, without feeling sure of being right. ‘To 
quote here again from the ‘ Daily Explanation,’ 


we have there this paraphrase : aC 处 Bi 


其 改过 与 否 , TL ta ae 
gE AE ee seat 
ny OF nC MS 

十 HE 改 过 ， ‘But it must be seen a 


ther they really reform or not. ‘The officers 
of music must also be charged to take the 
words which they present and send in, and set 
them to music, continually rehearsing them. 
If their words are harmonious and mild, it is 
an evidence of their reformation. Qn the other 
hand, Gan-kw6, foll. by Woo Ch‘ing and others, 
thinks the use of the musical officers in the 
matter was to bring their songs and sentiments 
to bear on those who had undergone the dis- 
cipline described, in order to cumplete their 


>N A 


returmation. This is, perhaps, the preferable 
view. 格 Hy 承 之 .一 格 ， as in Ana, 
II. iii. 7. Yu suggests to the emperor that 


his chief dependence must be on himself, and not on 
any assistance or correction of his ministers. R 
BE Yes!” Tung-po says that while this 
phrase expresses the assent of the mouth, it 
indicates that the mind does not quite consent. 
But this is hypercriticism, suggested by the 
design apparent in the sequel of the paragraph. 


海 by ved 生 ,-- 喝 = $i, ‘a corner;’ 


is given in the ‘Daily Explanation’ 
as equivalent to ay 民 ， ‘all the people ;’ and 


W ho wil then dare 


this is a meaning now often attached to the 
phrase, But it is contended that it was not so 
understood before the Tsin dynasty. F pro- 
perly denotes the green colour of grass, and 
Gan-kwé connects the phrase with 海 隅 as 


in the translation = 于 海 Ka iF yey 
PRA EEO. Fe Iki — BE 


‘the worthy,’ we wise,’ as in Ana. ITD. ix, 
may be taken as == ‘all;’ or in the sense we 
have hitherto attached to it:—‘the wise of the 
black-haired race.’ 时 SL — Wp Fe. 
The whole clause=‘and your Majesty will 
= 明 have to employ them,’ y 
ea: Bk. I HA SEE YA HB VA the light 
difference between the two passages, saying 
that the first is descriptive of Shun’s dealings 
with the princes, whose standing was recognized, 
and this speaks of the first selection and em- 
ployment of officers. Hence we have here Hy 


and like wh denoting the receiving and choice 
of them, and sie, the distinction of them from 


their fellows Uh Fie] ye 取 之 ， 度 请 
在 at SQ). This is ingenious, though the 


jt has to me a suspicious appearance, Choo 


He would read 试 . Keang Shing reads the 
whole according to a quotation from the ‘ Books 
of Hea’ (which, however, may possibly be of the 
passage in the Can. of Shun) in the 左 fii, 
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Fe 过 
SY Af TF, 2 
固 好 
登 做 


<—— 
ca 


fe ites 
STA S ee 


not to cultivate a humble virtue? Who will dare not to respond 
to you with reverence? If you, O emperor, do not act thus, all 
your ministers together will daily proceed to a meritless character. 
“To not he like the haughty Choo of Tan, who found his pleasure 
only in indolence and dissipation, and pursued a proud oppression. 
Day and night, without ceasing, he was thus. He would make boats 
go where there was no water. He introduced licentious associates 
into his { family. The consequence was that he brought the honours 
of his House to an end. I took warning from his course. When I 


48 — 6 SE — Fat ts A BA | Crest cr tans Dared a minister to speak 40 to 
试 以 功 ， 车 服 以 Mi: it 不 the sage emperor? This diffi. is om Be Ee 

二 hh —3: = EL. | over by introducing the characters ‘pj ’ 
hh] i a peal 2 which again necessitate the iy A below. F} 
is taken na 一 普 同 ， ‘all together,’ ie.，even it is stated, in the ry iE 律 i 志 ， 


the ministers of good character whom you at | that ‘Yaou placed his son Choo in Hit’ from 


present employ, to say nothing of the calumni- which it is concluded that Tan was the name 
ating parties whom you talk about our reforming. | of a State to which Yaou appointed his son, 


We read in the ‘Historical Records watt él is defined ‘the 
不 时 布 同 善 恶 】 a, Al) fae THE 功 . The 人 休息 Be ‘the 


compiler of these would seem to have under- ‘east locke eas gente meetin tiaet ia’ beata 
stood Wy 同 in the sense of—‘if you employ | during the inundation, after the waters were 
together the good and the bad! 8. Yu | reduced, would still live in a boat, and made 
proceeds to warn Shun by the erample of himself. | men unceasingly push it along.’ Wang Ming- 
Shun in reply compliments both Yu and Kaou-yaon, shing rigs for a metaphorical explanation of 


In the * Historical Records’ this par. appears 1g IK 47 Tt Ft making it = Mencius 和 从 
1 ‘a Aes ; ro iva- 
introduced by a th =e while after the equiva wie KE ee Ee (I. Pt, II, iv. 7),—absurdly, it 


lent there for 于 创 车 是 ， we have the appears to me. pit] i 家 内 ,一 tis is 


addition of iy A. Keang Shing follows | jjlustrated from the orgies of Kée, the last emp. 
Ts‘een, and edits his text accordingly. He | of the Hea dyn., who dug a pool, and made a 


i ; ; hit palace, where men and women lived pro- 
adduces other evidences of tt adiug, as in the nig Pp 
sere © | mise uously together, and where he once remain- 


楚 元 + fi. in the Books of the Former 80 himself for a whole month.” 用 珍 
Han, where we find (in the acct, of 各 Wk tt , ‘to extinguish.’ Ts‘ae 


— ifs BE HK {A A HE FARK Clin says iit 3% {iE : BS KT th: 


There must have been the readings of i =| 


‘tHe means making hereditary—handing down 
and Bo A in some copies of the Shoo during | to future generations—the empire of Yaou.’ 

the Han dyn. But, if we are to judge in the 子 fill yh 时 (= Fay, — —fill (Ist tone), ‘ 
matter by the canon that the more difficult 7 inflicted 1 说 ife:’ herec-as in 二 
reading is to be preferred, we shall adhere to | YOU" taflicted Oy, # saute 

the tertus receptus. It is startling to find Yu | transl. Gan-kwé defines it by fxk. : to repress 
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wo 


Je. 7A, bi, IN 至 


married in T‘oo-shan, / remained with my wife only the d 
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id Se 


AYS Sin, J, 


kwet, and ked. When my son K‘e was wailing and weeping, I did not 
regard him, but kept planning with all my might my labour on the 


t=) 


land. 


Thus 1 assisted in completing the five tenures, extending 
5 5 


over 5,000 le; in appointing in the provinces twelve Tutors; and 
in establishing, in the regions beyond, extending to the four seas, 


five Presidents. 


‘to reprove’ and Ying-t says :一 and ek 
have both the meaning of seeing wickedness, 
and stopping one's-self from a similar course. 


Ts‘een gives, for thie clause, 子 不 HE 顺 


是 ， which is quite inane, The clause is natural 


in the mouth of Yu, unnatural from Shun. Ido | 
not see how with this clause we can adopt the | 


reading Fis BA at the begin. of the par, 


BR 于 eg hy) — 山 was the name of 


a principality, the daughter of the ruler of 
which was married by Yu. A hill called 诊 ， 


gave its name to the territory, and is identified 
with one in the pres. prov. of Gan-hwuy, 8 /e to 
the south-east of the dis. city of Hwae-yuen 


cs 种》 dep.of Fung-yang (局 阳 ) Ching 


says that Yu was married on the day , and 
got the emperor’s command to undertake the 
femedy of the inundation on the day 上 让 so 
that he spent only three nights in his house. 
But I suppose he was already engaged in his 
great work, and could only spare four days from 
it for the business of his marriage. Rix wh 


was Yu's son who afterwards suc- 


ceeded to the throne. The two other characters 
express the sound of an infant's crying. 


, ‘did not son him,’ ie did not regard 


him. Mencius tells us (ITI. Pt. I. iv. 7) that | 
Yu. when engaged upon the waters, was eight 
years away from his family, and though he thrice | 
passed the door of his house, did not enter it. 


Fes ‘great,’ ‘greatly.’ + yh. | 
‘the service of the land,’ Ae, all the work which | 
he had to perform in regulating the waters. | 


af 成 五. 服 , 一 see on the next Book, Part | 
ii, parr. 18—22. Yu speaks of himself here, it | 
is said, as only ‘assisting,’ (of), because he 
would attribute the great merit to the emp. | 





= 


| officer. 


These all pursue the right path and are merito- 


Woo Ch‘ing, however, considering iff, to mean, 
primarily, the effort employed in torming the 
figure of a bow, explains the text of the figure 
and formation of the difft. tenures ;—a very 


likely explanation. 十 有 a hii.— 


Medhurst has translated this clause:—‘In every 
district I appointed twelve officers,’ and then he 
has a note to the effect that over every province 
there was established only one nobleman, as 
Gaubil translates the text in the same 
way as Medhurst :一 "Chaque Tcheou eut douze 
chefs.’ It is a vexed question whether in each 
province there was only one Bit. or whether 
there were eleven. The old interpreters, not 
without differences among themselves, yet all 
maintain the larger number. It will be sutticient 
here to give an abridgment of the views of 


Ch‘ing.—‘ Inside the tenure of Restriction (要 


ie were the nine provinces ( Iu 州 ) con- 


taining altogether a space of 49,000,000 square 
fe, Deducting from these the imperial domain, 
there remain 48,000,000; or 6,000,000 square /e 
to each province. Now, when Yu assembled the 
princes of the empire at Hwuy-k‘e (会 RD. 
they amounted to 10,000. Such was the number 
of the States of the nine provinces, Over every 
province was a Pastor CBD, and the worthiest 
of the princes were selected to be tutors or 


| counsellors (Bi to him. For every hundred 


States there was one tit. and 12 bi would 


suppose 1200 States. Each province contained 
of States 100 je square, 200; 70 le square, 400; 
50 le square, 800:—altogether 1400. Deduct 
200 of these, as an allowance for waste lands, 
and there remain 1,200 States. Multiply these 
by 8; we have 9,600, and allowing 400 for States 
within the imperial domain, we have the 10,000 
States forming the empire.’ The value of these 


| statements and figures will have to be considered 


in connection with the next Book. In the mean- 
time, according to these views there were in all 


O 
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rious; but there are still the people of Meaou, who refuse to acknow- 
ledge their duty. Think of this, O emperor.” The emperor said, 
“That my virtue is followed, this is the result of your meritorious 
services, so orderly displayed. And now Kaou-yaou is respectfully 
carrying out your arrangements, and employing the represented 
punishments with entire intelligence.” 


96 Tutors or Counsellors in the empire. The 
ancient commentators agree in this view, and 
many of the moderns follow them,—T's‘ae Ch'in 
for instance, and the authors of the ‘Daily Ex- 
planation.’ On the other hand, many scholars 


maintain that, the 2 fh are the same as the 12 


of Bk. TI, p. 16; and that the appointment 


of them here is not to be referred to the time 
when Yu reduced the waters of the inundation, 
and the provinces were nine in number, but to 
the subsequent period, when Shun had altered 
that division, and made twelve provinces (Bk. 
I. p, 10.) This was the prevailing opinion in 
the Yuen dyn. Woo Ch‘ing advocates it, and 


so does Wang Kang-yay (= ' HEP). I 
may quote the language of the latter :一 :下 welve 
‘Tutors in provinces were the same officers as 
those elsewhere denominated pastors, It was 
their duty to nourish the people, and therefore 
they were called pastors ; it was their duty also 
to be the instructors of the people, and therefore 
they were called tutors. Don’t let it be supposed 
that, besides the 12 pastors, there were other 12 
princes appointed in every province to be their 


tutors’ (see the 访 = +f i = “Bs in 


foc.) This was the view which occurred to 
myself on the study of the classic, without 
reference to commentaries, and I am inclined 
still to prefer it. I have made the translation 
so literal that it will admit of either view. 


处 蒲 四 海 咸 建 五 长 -itisaif- 


ficult to know the exact meaning here, as much 


is in the prec, clause. 处 must be 九 州 
之 处 ， ‘beyond the nine provinces.’ i 
(p'ch) = BP, ‘reaching to.’ W 海 isa 
vague expression, indicating all the territory 
beyond the nine provinces, which partially 
acknowledged the imperial sway. Medhurst 
translates the clause :— Beyond these districts, 
even to the four seas, everywhere I established 
the five elders,’ and in a note, translated from 
Ts‘ae, he saya:— Beyond the nine regions, 
bordering on the four seas, in every part he sepa- 
rately established five elders as superiors, to take 


| 





the general charge of the country.’ The transla- 
tion of Gaubil is entirely incorrect :一 Joining 


the foll, 各 Bik closely with the clause 


immediately preceding, he translates the whole: 
—*Au dehors je renfermai dans leurs bornes les 
quatre mers, cing autres choses furent etablies, 
et je reussis dans mon entreprise. ‘This is 
evidently not the meaning; what the meaning 
is, it is not so easy to determine. According to 
my interpretation, it is that there were five 
chiefs to whom was given the superintendence 
of all this outlying territory. I do not find this 
view, however, supported by Chinese authorities, 
Ch‘ing said :一 Outside the nine provinces over 
five States was appointed a chief, to cause’ each 
of them—e., the rulers of each—to observe 


their duties’ (处 RJ 五 . 7 fe 使 
各 守 其 职 ) This view is supposed to be 


confirmed by a passage in the Le Ke, 制 ， 


ii. 2, where it is said that ‘five States formed a 
connection, and every connection had a chief’ 


He Wl VA 25 GH 77 >. Soc an 


arrangement, however, belonged to the Chow 
dynasty, and it prevailed all beyond the imperial 


domain, Woo Ch‘ing makes the ch fe=- 


五 等 # FR, ‘the five kinds of princes,” 


the kung, how, pih, &c, He adds that the fit 
were leaders of all princes in a province, the 
fe presided each over one State.—Neither of 
these interpretations appears to me so likely as 


the one which I suggest. 各 迪 有 功 一 


I take 迪 as in the last 了 Book p. 1, only that 


迪 is here intransitive, unless we take 起 
together, as a noun governed by it. The mean- 
ing adopted in the former passage of j= i 


by Woo Ch‘ing would answer here. He of 
course adheres to it, and Keang Shing here 


adopts it, making 各 迪 有 功 = if 
a RR D-H BN B= 


9 
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II. K‘wei said, “ When the sounding-stone is tapped or strongly 
struck; when the lutes are swept or gently touched; to accompany 
the singing :—the imperial progenitors come to the service, the guest 


of Yu is in his place, and all 
place to one another. 


the nobles show their virtue in giving 
Below there are the flutes and drums and 


hand-drums, which join in at the sound of the rattle, and cease at 
the sound of the stopper; with the calabash organs and bells :—all 


a Ty ie A aR te | 


Zr-in the Historical Records we read for 


wie SE BT He Dh IRS tly 
AS [Mil WA Ze Oe <TR 


EN in Hf OH 


The meaning is substantially the 
same as that which I have given, with the 
exception of the view which is taken of the 
concluding 4 Tt will be seen also that 
the compiler of the Records supposed Shun’s 
words to terminate with HE SY and that what 


followed was historical, The first is certain- 
ly more natural, considered as narrative; as to 
the second, one would gladly follow Keang 
Shing, and take it as 一 


Cu. Tl. K*wei celebrates the power of the mu- 
sic which he superintended, Ts‘ae Ch‘in observes 
that this chapter is to be considered by itself, 
and has no connection with the previous or 
subsequent portions of the Book. Shun, he 
observes, reigned more than 50 years, and must 
have had many conversations in which Kaou- 
yaou, K‘wei, and Yih took part. The historian 
has preserved the most remarkable of their 
remarks, but not in the sequence of their con- 
versations. ‘T's‘ae blames, therefore, the efforts 
of scholars to force a connection between this 
and the context. Itis as well to admit this 
view, though the mind naturally likes to think 
that we have in the various ‘Counsels’ so many 


integrals. aS ye me 球 ,-- 球 is 


defiued as ‘the sonorous gem-stone er BE), 
and also as ‘a fine gem’ ( 美 =f). It is, no 


doubt, used here in the former application. I 
have seen a hing, bronght in 1861 from the 
*Summer palace,’ that had been made for the 
emp. Keen-lung of jade stone. fully an inch 
thick, and like a ship-builder’s’ Lace, the form 
in which the instrament is commonly repre- 
sented, When suspended and struck with a 
piece of metal, it emitted a rivh ringing sound. 








WR EX A a, it Bx A me, ‘To strike 


lightly is called 3 heavily, Wee.’ The strik- 


ing in both ways was applied to the stone, and 
not, Gan-kw6 supposes, also to the and By 


mentioned below, which he thinks Lan 族 
the music in the raised part of the hall, as 


well as that in the lower. fi Hy HE 
—I call the 至 瑟 tutes, whithout having for 
myself definite ideas of the instruments, [I 
hope to be able to describe them fully and 
correctly in the next volume, upon the She 
King]. They were stringed. Ching K‘ang- 
shing says the kin had five strings, and the shih 
twenty-five. There were different sizes and 
forms of them. A note in the iia says :一 
‘The kin was 5.66 fect long, with five strings 
to which other two, called the civil and mar- 
tial, were subsequently added. The Great shih 
was 8.1 feet long, and 1.8 ft. broad, with 27 
strings; the Elegant shih of the same size, had 
23 strings, and one in common use only 19; 
the Praise shih of the same breadth, but near- 
ly a foot shorter, had 23 strings. Some ascribe 
the invention of the kin to Fuh-he; some, 
to Shin-nung : and some to Shun. fi is 
a forcible striking of the strings; and Hf, a 


slighter. ak is expanded in the ‘ Daily 


Explanation ”to 以 合 于 人 i z 


, ‘to accord with the singing of the hu- 
man voice.” ma. FF — grandfather and 


father,’ == ancestors. in 考 来 格 = =H 
考 之 ily 来 ZB, ‘the spirits of ancestors 


cone: ” The whole of the service is supposed to 
take place in the ancestral temple of Shun. 
‘The guest of Yu’ is Choo of Tan, the son of 


| Yaou; comp. are 作 we 7 王 Be Pt. V. 


Bk. VIIL 1. \ 一 党 


lower part of the ball We understand from 
this that the sounding-stone and lutes were in 


», ‘in the 
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filling up the intervals; when birds and beasts fall moving. When the 
nine parts of the service according to the emperor's arrangements 
have all been performed, the male and female phenix come with 
their measured gambollings into the court.” 


the higher or raised portion of the hall. 
*¥F oe HY. —the ft as a kind of flute, 
originally made of bamboo, Accounts differ as 


to its exact form. It is generally figured as 


double, two tubes, each with a mouth-hole and | 
It is difficult to see how the | 


five other holes. 
two could be blown together. 


aE 
struments were the and the ix 
oy — oy is the general name for drums, The 


Other flute in- 


$e was a small drum, held by a handle, with two 


strings fixed tothe sides and terminating in knobs, | 


When twirled by the hand, those knobs struck 
on the ends, and produced the sound, Pedlars 
now carry a small instrument of this kind about 
with them, and by the noise it makes attract 
the public attention, ‘T’s‘ae supposes that the 
two characters of the text belong to the one 
instrument, the tao. Woo Ch‘ing, with whom 
I rather agree, takes them to signify the small 


hand-drum and the large drum. 


defy, —the re it is said, was a lackered box, a 
foot deep and 2.4 ft. square (other dimensions 
are assigned), with a handle going down to the 
bottom, and moveable so as to strike against the 
sides when turned round. At the sound of this 
the other instruments struck up. The dh 
is represented as a couchant tiger of wood, with 
27 teeth along the ridge of his back, which 
when rasped against by a handle gave the signal 
for the music to stop. ‘This is the comnion 
account of these instruments and their use, 
which however does not go higher than the Han 
dynasty. Woo Clring calls it in question, and 
with him agrees Sun Ke-yew es #6 有 ; 
Ming dyn. See the 集 iD According to 
them, the By was made of earth, an instrument 


similar to the } In this way all the A 音 ， 


or eight kinds of musical instruments are 
This explanation is not 


=F 8 HE EM BE ROA Er 
i ie BSc Bh fh 


Hawes 


ae 


合 止 机 


| Wh 不 然 th). 笔 +,—the SE was 
| made of reeds or tubes (19 in large instruments, 
| and 13 in smaller), placed upright in an emptied 
calabash, with a cross piece of metal at the 
mouth of each tube. G. T. Lay, Esg., in hia 
‘The Chinese us they are,’ p. 88, has called the 
shang Jubal's organ, and says :— ‘This seems to 
be the embryo of our multitorm and magnificent 
organ, aad consists of several tubes varying in 
length, soas to utter sounds at harmonic intervals 
from each other. These tubes are inserted into 
| a bowl’ (were originally placed in a calabash ), 
| ‘which must be taken as the humble representa- 
| tive of the wind chest, while the office of 
bellows is of course discharged by the buman 
breath.’ ‘The invention of this primitive organ 
has been ascribed to a fabulous female sovereign 


(ACH FE), who followed Fubs-he. Ae 


大 Ss, ‘alarge bell.’ The invention of the bell 
is carried up to Koo-yen (Be HE), a grandson 


. 


os 


of Fuh-he, is expanded in the 
| ‘Daily Explanation’ to 以 Hid 堂 上 U3 
Mt, Fikes (3) 作 ， ‘to strike up at the 


intervals, in their turns with the instruments in 
‘the higher part of the hall." Ts‘ae says:— 


| Aid ak ak Pos Be ‘striking up in their 


turn with’ (after) ‘the singing.’ The meaning 


BE is defined 47 动 


|, ‘the appearance of moving.’ ‘T's‘ae 
savs:— The music not only moved spirits and 
men; but even birds and beasts—ignorant 
creatures—led on one another to gambol to it.” 
Ae Be AY " 
a] w It 成 一 ay ng are to be taken to- 
gether as the name of the music of Shun, said 
to have been made by him in the 5th year of 


his reign (see the 次 Ve 通 $e ay H ny 
编 ， A 之 —). For ty we should read 


fil} meaning a sort of castanets, held by the 


dancers as they kept time to the music; but 
the two characters lose their individual mean- 


ings, and represent the music of Shun, 成 


defined by Ying: ti as ge 曲 2K, ‘the comple- 


tion of the music and song.’ He adds that 
when one song was concluded, another was sang 


is the same, 





to a different tune; and this was repeated in 
Shun's music 9 times, with reference to what is 
suid in Bk. LL. p. 7,—‘when the nine services 
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K‘wei said, “Oh! when I strike the stone or tap the stone, all 
kinds of animals lead on one another to gambol, and all the chiefs 
of the officers become truly harmonious.” 


JI，The emperor on this made a song, 


saying, “Being charged 


with the favouring appointment of Heaven, we must be carcful at 


every moment, and in the smallest particular.” 


saying, 


He then sang, 


“When the members work joyfully, 

The head rises flourishingly ; 

And the duties of all the officers are fully discharged !” 
Kaou-yaou did obeisance, with his head to the ground, and with a 


loud and rapid voice said, “Oh! think. 


have been orderly accomplished, let that ac- 
complishment be celebrated in songs.’ 


if,—ree Ana. IX. viii, In 
K‘ang-he’s dict. char. JA: several descrip- 
tions of the bird will be found. 来 ti= 


来 ri 有 容 Hi as in the transl. Ch‘ing’s 


expl. is different, and to me hardly intelligible. 


Hess, Dl AE Lb Sn 
pt. I suppose he means that they came and 


bred in the court. K‘ung Ying-ti observes 
that though the descent of the spirits of ances- 
tors is mentioned in connection with the music 
high up in the hall, and the movements of 
animals in connection with that below, and the 
appearance of the phanix in connection with 
the whole service, we are not to suppose that 





the particular effect was owing to the whole or | 


particular part of the service as specified. Ts‘ae 
notices also the opinion of some who explain 
the statements away, and ask how we can 
suppose that birds and beasts and phenixes 
really came gambolling in the court. He replies 
that such suspicions merely show ignorance of 
the power of music, and then he adduces in- 


stances duly recorded ( Fd ye th Ay quiteas 


marvellous as those in the text, It was the mu- 
sicof Shun, as preservedin Ts‘e, which so affected 
Confucius that for three months he did not know 
the taste of flesh (Ana. VIL. xiii.) 


VOL. IIL, 





P. 10. | 


It is yours to lead on, 


See Book I. p. 24. I said the passage was out 
of place there. It would almost seem to be the 
same here, though the concluding clause,— FF 


Ft 多 HB. adds a particular point to the 
effects of music, not mentioned in the prec. par. 
F is defined, both by Gan-kwd and 


Ch‘ing, by iF: which again “f* $5, ‘the 
heads of the officers,’ i.¢., the directors of the 
various official departments. The ‘stone’ 
is here mentioned by K‘wei (for particular 
reasons, which exercise the ingenuity of com- 
mentators), by synecdoche,—one of the kinds of 
musical instruments for all the eight kinds. 
Cu. JII， Soxcs or THE EMPEROR AND Kaov- 
YAOU, ON THE DUTIES OF THE EMPEROR AND 
1118 MINISTERS. ‘This par if the two prec. did nag 
intervene, might well be takenas a sequel to parr. 
4 一 6 on the part of Shun, and parr. 7, 8, where 
Yu tells him that his dependence must be on 
himself, and not on his ministers i= 
用 ; but we cannot tell with what reference it 


is used. It indicates that the reflection and 
song of Shun were consequent on something 
previously mentioned, being = ‘on this.’ There 
is nothing in the parr. immediately prec. to 


which the ¢his can be referred. i RK 之 


tir — Wy. as in p, 6, of the last Book :--‘being 
charged with the favouring appointment of 
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and to originate things, with a careful attention to your laws. Be 
reverent! Oh! often examine what you have accomplished. Be re- 
verent!” With this he continued the song, saying, 

“When the head is intelligent, 

The members are good ; 

And all business will be happily performed !” 
He again continued the song, saying, 

‘*When the head is vexatious, 

‘The members are idle; 

And all affairs will go to ruin!” 
The emperor said, ‘Yes; go ye, and be reverently attentive to your 


” 


duties | 


' would be a good example to the officers to 
nee: HE 时 一 “omp, 食 #& HE attend to their duties. ‘Examine what you 
4, Bk. I. p. 16. ,一 see p. 4. have accomplished ;'—ie., that you may carry 
时 下 股 Wh , on your ungertakings and govt. with the same 


Fa —the sovereign is evidently intended scckee: E a 
y this phrase. In Ying-ti's paraphrase (foll. 载 歌 BA: 庚 ge 


by K‘ang-he’s dict., char. 7G» 元 ia taken as | “to continue.’ is taken by Ch‘ing na 一 始 ， 


making the meaning, 一 ' he continued and sung 


- 首 ; ; but it is rather an adj., with some eulo- his first song,’ with ref. to 双 歌 below, Gan- 
gistic meaning, =‘ the great,’ ‘ the superior.’ 


ao JOB, ey. —comp in Can. of Yaou, kwo takes it as 一 成 ， ‘to complete.’ making 
AL the meaning—‘he continued and completed the 


了 8, 多 fia A. 工 ， jE Bi 威 6k. meaning of the emperor.’ 3 AY #E- 
me =F &: 7 Bx HE —Gan- kwo defines LG | Cheng explains He AY by 4a we 小 小 
by Ke 而 Te ‘with great words and 之 事 ， ‘a general collection of small affairs” 


rapid.’ a # is evidently addressed to the | To the same effect, substantially, are the views 
emp. Ching says that they are a summons to of Gan-kw6 and Ma Yung. ‘ Vexatious,’ as in 
all the ministers to give heed to the warning the transl, seems to give the idea, though it is 
not a to collect it from the several charac- 





just uttered by the emperor; and Ming-shing 
and Keang Shing, in their prejudice, endorse 悔 (read to) — 38, ‘to fallin ruins.’ 
the view. eS VE, ‘the laws” A care- 往 ， 3k FE tee Can. of Yaou, p. 11, 


ue 
ful attention to these on the part of the emp. | et al. 
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I. Yu divided the Jand. Following the course of the hills, he 
hewed down the woods. He determined the high hills and great 


rivers. 


Name or THE Part.— 书 ， ‘The Booke 


of Hea.” is the dynestic designation under 
which Yu and his descendants possessed the 
empire, n.c, 2,204—1,766, a period of 439 years. 
Hea was a small territory, which still retains 
the name of Yu (Yu-chow [ Mi. dep. of 
K‘ae-fung in Ho-nan), to which he was appoint- 
ed after the conclusion of his labours on the 
meme empire, Hwang-poo Mih (皇甫 
ze), in his ‘Chrouicle of Emperors and Kings,’ 
says :—‘ Yu was constituted Chief of Hea, south 
of Yu-chow, the present Yang-chih (Dy 2) 
of Ho-nan’ (Mih wrote dur, the Tsin dyn.); ‘and 
afterwards, when he succeeded to the throne 
which Shun resigned in his favour, he took the 
dynastic designation of Hea.’ I have not, indeed, 
found the appointment of Yu to Hea ia the 
* Historical Records ;’ but the tradition of it was 


current during the Chow dynasty. In the 
Be, 周 gh y, under the year Bc, 549, after 





a jong rambling account of Yu's labours, it is 
said that ‘Great Heaven was pleased with him, 
and gave him the empire, while there was 
couferred on him’ (we must understand by 


Yaou) ‘the surname of Sze aA HE A WY), 


aud the clan-name of Holder of Hea (FX FI 


有 J) ‘This part of the Shoo King never 


consisted of more than the four Books, which 
compose it at preseat 一 a fact difficult to be ac- 
counted for; and the first of them, much more 
extensive than all the others together, is descrip- 
tive of what took place during the yice-gerency 
of Shun, before the death of Yaou, Ying-ta says 
that originally it was among the Books of Yu, 
but that the historiographers of Hea placed it 
among those of their dynasty, or perhaps Con- 
fucius was the first to assign to it its present 
place. Whensoever it was firet placed among 


| the Books of Hea, there can be no doubt that 


Ts‘ae Chiu gives the true reason for that 
arrangement, when he says that the merit here 
described was the ground of Yu's advancement 
to the imperial seat. 


Bx. I. Ca. 1. 1, 


Name or THE Boos.— , ' The Tribute 


of Yu.’ Tribute, however, is not here to be | 


understood in the sense of a contribution paid 

one nation to another in acknowledgment of 
subjection and testimony of fealty, but as the 
contribytion paid by subjects to their proper 
rulers. The barbarous tribes round about the 
‘Middle Kingdom’ bring here, indeed, their =o 
and the attempt by the rulers of the present 
Manchow dynasty to give the same name to the 
presents sent to them from Great Britain and 
other countries was an assumption which need- 
ed to be repressed and rebuked; but such 
offerings occupy a very inferior place, as com- 


pared with the Fat or contribution of revenue, 
levied from each province. We might rather 
expect that the Book should be called Eo Fit: 


页 ， however, has the general signification of 


‘an offering made by inferiors’ (Tx 之 所 
供 a4 之 =.) and may embrace the Fj, 


while that term is more restricted and could not 
be employed to comprehend the 页 properly so 


called. This is the account given by Ying-ti of 
the name of the Book, and I think correctly. 
Ts‘ae Ch‘in endorses a view somewhat different: 


—In the Book we have both 百 - 
oO 


A and Fit and 
yet it is called only by the former. Mencius 


observes that the sovereign of the Hea dynasty 
enacted the 50 mow allotment, and the payment 


of a proportion of the prodyce ( 夏 后 K 
五 十 而 页 Bk. IIL. Pt 工 iii. 6). This 
as 


proportion was determined by taking the aye- 
rage of several years, so that, accord, to this 


acct., Fy was the general name for the revenye 


levied under the Hea dynasty from the land.’ 
Contents. The name,--‘The Tribute of Yu,’ 
gives a very insufficient acount of the contents. 
The determination of the revenue, and of the 
various articles of tribute was, indeed, very 
‘Important, but the Book describes generally 
the labours of Yu in remedying the disasters 
occasioned by the overflowing waters, Haying 
accomplished that, he went on to define more 
accurately the boundaries of the different pro- 
vinces, and to divide the empire into- five 
tenures. It may be regarded as a domesday 
book of China in the 23d century before Christ: 
but when we consider that it is contained in the 
compass of a few pages, we cannot expect very 
much information from it. Choo He says in 
several placea, that much of what is said about 
the geography of the country—the mountains and 
rivers—cannot be understood, in consequence 
of the changes of names, and the actual changes 
in nature which have taken place. This is 
doubtless the case; but when we shall have an 
accurate and scientific survey of China, and it 
is known to us in the length and breadth of its 
provinces as any of the countries of Europe is, 
this ancient document will be invested with a 
new interest, and have a light thrown upon it, 
for want of which we can at present in many 
places only grope our way. The division 
of the Book into two parts, which is found in 
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Yung Ching’s Shoo, and I have here followed, 
is convenient, but of modern device. It is still 
unobserved in many editions, of which I need 
only mention the ‘Daily Explanation.’ The 
first part is conveniently arranged in ten chap- 
ters, the first containing only one paragraph ; 
and each of the others containing the account 
of one province in a good many paragraphs. 

On the title of ‘The Counsels of the Great Yu’ 
it was observed that the Books of the Shoo 
have obtained a sixfold classification accord. 
to their subject-matter. This Book has been 
referred with reason to the class of the Canons. 


Chang Kew-ching C= Kt 成 ， Sung dyn.) 


has the following observations on the authorship 
of it :—‘ Are we to suppose that it was composed 
by the historiographers? But they could not 
have known all the minutiw which we find in 
it about the regulation of the waters, I venture 
to give my opinion in this way :—There are the 
first and last paragraphs, about Yu's dividing 
the land, &., and returning his mace ;—these 
are from the historiographers. But all between, 


from FA 州 down to BE 于 四 iE. is the 
narrative by Yu himself of his various labours, 


—his narrative as presented to the emperor, and 
kept in the bureau of history, whence it was 
edited by the proper officers with some modifica- 
tions of the style.’ 

Cu, I. A summary or Yu's scHEME OP 
OPERATIONS UPON THE INUNDATED EMPIRE. It 
is the general opinion that this par. lays down 
the plan on which Yu proceeded to his task; 
and though there is nothing in the language to 
determine absolutely in fav. of this interpret., I 
think it is the most likely. First, he divided the 
land into nine provinces, and arranged in what 
order they should be taken in hand. Next, he 
travelled along the hills, and possessed himself 
with a general idea of what was to be done to 
afford a vent for the waters, and conduct them 
by their natural channels, Lastly, the waters 
being carried off, he defined the boundaries of 
the provinces more accurately than had been 
done before, by reference to the principal moun- 


tains and streams. ,一 上 7 
comp. ‘Counsels of Yu,’ p. 1. Ch‘ing defines 
by 布 ， ‘to spread out,’ ‘to arrange,’ adding 


布 治 九 州 之 水 土 ， ‘he arranged and 
reduced to order the water and land of the nine 
provinces.’ Ma Yung says that Hiy—4p ; and 
in Gan-kws we find all these terms together : 
— HE ic UL iat: AS OF HG Ju NM 
之 +: ‘amid the overflowing of the inunda- 
ting waters, Yu divided, arranged, and reduced 
to order the land of the nine provinces.’ I¢ 
may be questioned whether the division of 
China into nine provinces originated with Yu, 
The first territorial arrangement of the cotintry 
is referred to Hwang-te, who, it is said, ‘mapped 
out the country, and divided it into provinces, 
making in all 10,000 States of 100 le each (Ff 


Bf ot IN, 4 TS fal HB es 
代 强 域 


see the AE , under Hwang-te). 


2 


5 took effective measures at Léang and K‘e. 
works on T‘ae-yuen, he proceeded on to the south of mount Y5. 


6 


一 


ye 


ye Ze / 
ee. 
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PART ITI. 


Rll 


i 


载 州 . 


也 .至 Ewe as 


II. With respect to K'E-CHOW, 一 he did his work at Hoo-k‘ow and 


Having repaired the 
He 


was successful with his labours on Tan-hwae, and went on to the 


cross-flowing stream of Chang. 


In the accounts of Chuen-heuh, the grandson of 
Hwang-te, we read that he ‘established nine 
provinces,’ the names of which are the same as 
those of Yu. ‘The ‘ Historical Records’ give 


tii instead of Hy, and introduces this par, 


thus :—‘ Yu, along with Yih and Tseih, received 
the emperor's commands, and ordered the princes 
and people to call forth labourers to divide and 
arrange the land.’ I introduce this passage be- 
cause it helps us to understand how Yu accom- 
plished his great work. We are too apt to 
think of him alone in connection with it. He 
had the merit of suggesting, directing, and 
superintending; but all the talent and strength 
of the empire were helping. Yih and Tseih are 


mentioned by himself as his coadjutors. Passages | 


from the Shoo itself, the ‘ Historical Records,’ 
&e., indicate that he was also in correspondence 
with Kaou-yaou, the Sze-ys, Pih-e, and the pas- 
tors of the provinces, and so had all the resources 
of the empire at his disposal. This has 


suggested to Hoo Wei ( 明 DD another in- | 


genious view of the meaning of iy By +. 
Taking Wy — fi — Hit. ‘to give,’ ‘to assign,’ 
he says:—' What is expressed by m took place 
before Yu went over his door. K‘e-chow was 
to be assigned to so and so; Yen-chow to so and 


#0; and soon. This was simply the choice and em- 
ployment of men for the several portions of the 


work.’ 
of Yu,’ p.1. Sze-ma Ts‘een gives 47 iy a 
I: and Keang Shing inclines to interpret Fi 


by 5 a but we cannotiadmit this. The woods 
were hewn down to open up paths for men, and 
channels for the waters. Mencius tells us 
that Yih employed fire to destroy the forests 
and rank vegetation. We may suppose that 
fire was had recourse to, when peculiar difficul- 


ties opposed the use of the axe, 


LL 大 川 一 黄 一 定 ，…o ae te arma 
the great rivers and mountains ;一 but for what 
purpose? Ts‘ae Ch‘in answers:—‘To distin- 


guish accurately the boundaries of the different 
provinces,’ Yeh Mung-tih (HE Ae 得 ; early 


障 山 刊 本 ,一 see “Counsels | 





to determine the application of the forces neces- 
sury to accomplish the work in hand’ Gan- 
kw and Ma Yung answered:—‘To determine 
their order and degree, with reference to the 
sacrifices that should be offered to them.’ This 
last view has found a vigorous advocate iu 
Maou K‘e-ling, who argues that denotes the 
preliminary sacrifices at the commencement of 


the work, and , those offered at the concla- 


sion of it, so that the Pl 高 uy here is in 
correlation with the Fy, 山 刊 fe in Part 


ii, p. 14. But with what isthe BS 大 川 in 
correlation? If it be said 一 with the 九 川 


4 Ui. there is no notion of sacrifice there. 


@ might accept either the view of Ch‘in or 
that of Mung-tih, but not that advocated by 
Maou. 

Cu. TI, THe accouxt or K‘s-cnow. Pp. 
2—6, Engineering labours on the rivers and country. 


P. 2. 州 . The old interpreters all 


read on fot GUE 载 , and placed a comma 
at i. making the meaning to be=‘A de- 
scription of the work to be done in K‘e-chow 
was first prepared.” No doubt it seemed to 
them that EE. being generally equivalent to our 
sign of the perfect tense, presupposed a subject 
already mentioned, But in p. 5, EE 修 K 


原 ， it introduces a clause in an absolute man- 
ner. It is much more in consonance with the 
analogy of the commencing parr. of the other 
chapters on the other provinces to put a stop at 
fh}. The only difference is that those others 
are all defined by certain boundaries, whereas 
no boundaries are assigned to this. The reason 
may be, as Ts‘ae says, that all the others being 
defined, the boundaries of this might thence be 
known; or, as it said by others, it is left unde- 
fined, a mark of distinction, as containing the 
imperial seat, the capital of the empire. 

Hwang-te is said to have had his capital in 


Choh-luh RK EB: Chuen-heuh, his in Te- 


4n the Sung dyn.) answers :—‘ As guiding marks | kiew Cir Bi} ; Kaou-sin, his in Poh (Hh) ; 


Bx. I. Cu. 11. 2—6. 


Yaou, his in P‘ing-yang; and Shun, his in P*oo- 
fan (和 );—all of which places were within 


Ke-chow. As to the actual boundaries of 
the province, it had the Ho—what is called the 
Yellow River—on three sides of it, the west 
south, and eust. On the west, between it and 
Yung-chow, was all that portion of the Ho, 
which forms the present dividing line of Shen-se 
and Shan-se, in a course of about 500 miles, 
according to Williams (The Middle Kingdom, 
vol. L, p. 15). At the south-western corner of 
Shan-se, the Ho turns to the east, and first 
dividing that province from Ho-nan, flows 
through Ho-nan on to the south-west point of 
Shan-tung, and afterwards traverses Keang-soo, 
with a southerly incline, finally disembogueing 
itself in about lat. 34°. At any rate, one would 
have so described its course a few years ago; it 
is said now to pursue a north-easterly course 
from somewhere in the border between Shan- 
tung and Ho-nan. It did this in the time of 
Yu. It turned north at about the place where 
Chih-le, Shan-tung, and Ho-nan all touch, and 
its waters flowed north and east into the present 
gulph of Pih-chih-le. The southern boundary 
of K‘e-chow, therefore was the Ho in its south- 
eastern flow, which divided it from Yu-chow ; 
and its eastern boundary was the Ho in its 
north-eastern flow, which divided it from Yen- 
chow. [This north-eastern portion is often 
called the Ho of Yu;—the first change in its 
direction to a more southerly course took place 


in the 5th year of the emp. Ting ( 王 和 定 ) of 


the Chow dyn. n.c, teal ‘The northern boundary 
of K‘e-chow must be left altogether indefinite. 

From this account of the province, it will 
be seen that Medhurst is in error when he 
speaks of it as corresponding to the present Shan- 
82.(Shoo King, p. 83). It was of much larger 
extent. As stated in ‘The Boundaries of the 
empire in Successive Dynasties,’ K‘e-chow em- 
braced the present provinces of Chih-le and 
Shan-se, with the three departments of Uhang- 


tih we 德 )， Wei-hwuy ffs Mifi,, ana 

Hwae-k‘ing Ge! ) in Ho-nan, and the 

western portion of Shing-king or Leaou-tung. 
Pp. 34. UR HA eee 1 Ye RE DR ny, 


—If PE HY de joined, as by the old scholars, 


with it 州 ， it is not possible to construe at 


[. They have said nothing, however, which 
would indicate that they saw the difficulty. 

fy is best taken as 一 事 ， ‘to perform ser- 
vice.’ Ts‘ae and others would combine the mean- 


ings of ke ‘first,’ and 事 . He says: yf 
冶 之 4 载 ; but this is not necessary. 


ae 口 is the name of a hill which we 


might translate ‘Pot's-mouth.’ It is 70 je to 
the south-east of the small dep., city of Keih 


5 in Shan-se, Medhurst gives its position 
as in lat. 36°15’, N., long, 6°5', W. of Peking. 
‘The Ho passes it in its southward flow, ‘ seeth- 
ing like a builing pot’ (sce a note in the 集 
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some spur of the mountain encroached upon 
the stream. South of Hoo-k‘ow was the Lung- 
mun iti PAD or ‘ Dragon Gate,’ an import- 
ant point of the Ho, so called from a hill of 
that name; and north of it was the = PA, or 


Great Gate,’ also an important point. Before 
Yu’s labours, the waters of the Ho not finding 
free course from Mang-mun downwards, there 
overflowed, and inundated both K‘e-chow and 
Yung-chow. By what he did on Hoo-k‘ow, 
and his immediately subsequent operations on 
mount Leang, he achieved one of the most 
notable of his ‘labours,’ and ‘ opened the 
Dragon-gate’ Leang and K‘e are the names 
of two hills,—belonging, say the scholars of 
the Sung dyn. to K‘e-chow ; belonging, ssid the 
older interpreters, to Yung-chow. <Acc.to Ts‘ae, 


Leang was the Leu-leang ( Hy Fy hill, cor- 
responding to the present ‘Spine hill’ CR 
F [Lp>, in the north-east of the small 
dep. of Yung-ning aK if), belong, to the 


larger one of Fun-chow ( 汾 IH); and K‘e 
was the Hoo-k‘e, or ‘Fox-peaks,’ hill in the 
same dep. of Fan-chow, in the west of Heaou-e 


district ( 闵 IAS). Ts‘aec says that the 


waters of the Ho passed at the base of both 
these hills, But it is objected by Hoo Wei 
that ‘Spine hill’ is fully 150 /e from the Ho, 
and ‘Fox-peaks’ more than 330. I must con- 
clude that while it was natural for the Sung 
scholars to look for Leang and Ke in K‘e-chow, 
they have not been successful in finding them 
there. Turning to the old interpreters, who 
refer the hills to Yung-chow, Leang is the pres, 


mountain of that name, 90 /e to the north-west 


of the dis, city of Han-shing (Hie oh), dep, 
Se-ngan, in Shen-se ; and K‘e, called also ‘ Hea- 
ven's pillar’ ( 天 Kp) is 90 Je north-east from 


Ke-san (FX [1] dis. city, dep. of Fung- 
Ts‘éang ( : ¥ ). The former was not far 


from the western bank of the Ho, and near to 
Lung-mun. We can easily see how some opera- 
tions on it should have been necessary to 
complete the accomplishment of the object con- 
templated in beginning at Hoo-k‘ow. But why 
should he have gone westward to mount K‘e ? 
Hoo Wei answers :—By dealing with mount 
Léang, a free passage was made for the Ho, and 
the calamity of inundation was removed from 
the country on the right and left of this western 
portion of it. But that country still remain- 
ed unfit for the purposes of agriculture, covered 
with pools, undrained, and it was for Yu, acc. to 
his own words, ‘todeepen the channels and canals, 
and conduct them to the rivers, that lseih might 
proceed to his business. But why should he 
defer proceeding at once to his work on Tae- 
yuen and Y6-yang, which were near the imperial 
seat? If he had now gone at once eastward, 
not a few years must have clapsed before he 
could come back to this point; and we may 
conclude also that it was of great import- 
itself that this part of 


传 )， and I suppose that in the time of Yu | the country should ve regulated without de- 
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lay.’ These observations seem to give 
a sufficient explanation of Yu's turning aside 
a little from K‘e-chow to the adjoining prov. on 
the west. There remains still another point 
to be touched on, before we proceed to the next 
par.—We get the impression that Yu's labours 
commenced at Hoo-k‘ow and mount Léang. Bat 
Choo He has questioned this. Referring a- 
gain to Hoo Wei, he observes :—‘ Choo in his 


ah DR says that he cannot fully credit the 


common view as to the commencement of Yu's 
labours, for that if he had opened the passage 
of the ‘ Dragon Gate’ without previously clear- 
ing the channels below, the out-rush of the Ho 
would only have been more disastrous than 
before. It was Yu's plan to commence at the 
lowest point, and therefore in K‘e-chow he must 
have begun at Keé-shih, and the nine Ho. These 
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views have been followed, especially by Foo 


‘T‘ung-shuh iE fa] BO: and it is generally 
concluded that Yu began to deal with the 
waters in Yen-chow. But let us attend to the 
aspect of the inundation, as it presented itself 
to Yaou. He said: Destructive is the over- 
flow of the waters. In their vast extent, they 
embrace the mountains and overtop the hills, 
threatening the heavens.” Mencius’ account 
is:—*In the time of Yaou, the waters flowing 
out of their channels, inundated the Middle 
kingdom. Snakes and dragons abounded, and 
the people had no place where they could settle 
themselves. In the low grounds they made 
nests for themselves, and in the high grounds 
they made caves.” This was the aspect of the 


inundation as it appeared to Yaou, and frighten- | 
It | 


ed him; it is described by him accordingly. 
was occasioned chiefly by the outburst of the | 
Ho above Mang-mun, and no other place so 

urgently required that measures should be 

taken with it. If Ya could manage the Ho at | 
Lung-mun and mount Leang, he would find no 
insurmountable difficulties elsewhere; if he 
could not do this, the capital must have become 
the home of fishes. But without reference to 
the capital, here was the spot where it was | 
necessary to take the first measures to remedy 
the terrible evil.’ Kung Ying-ta reasons | 
in a similar way, and insists that the waters of 

K‘e-chow did not flow through Yen-chow. 





v6. BEB it BT EB 


修 ， ‘having repaired.’ ‘This is understood | 


to have reference to the labours of K‘win, Yu’s | 
father, which had not been altogether ineffectual. 


Choo Hob-ling ( HA: of the pres. dyn.) | 


has said:—‘On the north of the Ho there are | 
many of K‘win’s dykes. The capital bein, | 
within the space here indicated， 玫 :win ha 
wrought with peculiar energy to defend it from 
the waters. Yu entered into his labours, availed 
himself of them and completed them. But there 
was this difference between the father and the 
son, Yu went first to the source of the evil, | 
and made a free course for the Ho; whereas | 
K-wan had confined himself to a branch of it, to | 
the course of the Fun in those parts.’ 


大 原 , 一 it， ‘the great plain ;' but the name 
still exists as that of the principal prefecture of | 
Shan-se, and also of a district of the same. 








PART IIL 


The city of T‘ac-yuen is in lat. 87°45’, N., lon. 
3°55’, W. of Peking. ;一 :the south 
of 如 Yo, called also T'ne-yd, was the principal 
mountain in K‘e-chow. It is now the Hoh-tae 
(起 大 ) hill, 30 Je to the east of Hoh-chow 


city, belong. to the dep. of P'ing-yang. It is 
said to be 200 /e in circumference, and its 
eouthern skirts touch on the two districts of 


Yoh-yang (后 阳 ) and Chaou-shing Gi 
YA). Hereabouts Yaom it is said, had his 
principal city when marquis of Tang; but 
this is doubtful. The (%...... 3s, indicate 
continnousness of operation, and indeed this 
paragraph is descriptive of Yu's regulation of 
the river Fun (Ups which rose in T‘ae-yuen, 


ptreued a devions course to Yoh-yang, and 
afterwards joined the Ho. 
= Sim & 
Po TE He ee BT 9 
一 Tu is now operating on the borders of the Ha 
in its eastward course from the south-western 


corner of the pres. Shan-se. The name of ‘Tan 
hwae still partly remains in that of the dep. of 


Hwae-k‘ing Ges KB. in Ho-nan, whose prin, 
city is in lat. 35°6’, N., 3°28’, W. of Peking. 


| The territory was low and level, easily inunda- 


ted therefore, and requiring more toil to be 
epent on it. The toil and the eventual success 


are indicated in the phrase 底 ii comp. 


Can. of Shun, p. 3, and Coun. of Kaou-yaon, p. 
8. Having done all that was necessary 
for the present on the southern portion of the 
Ho, Yu went on to the junction of the Chang 
with the Ho; or, as Lin Che-ke says, we may 
suppose that he crossed over the country, 


across the mountain ranges of Kk ran to the 


| sources of the Chang, and regulated its course, 


and the country which it drained, all the way 
to the Ho. 衡 ia taken as 一 横 ， and 


Bi a. is ‘the cross-flowing Chang,’ so called 


with reference to its course from east to west, 
or the contrary; a course from north to south 
or from south to north being described as natu- 


ral (和 从) 一 ee the 集 at Ma Yung 
and Wang Suh were of opinion that (iy was the 
name of one river, and Yi. that of another, but 
there is no evidence to support their view. It 
appears, however, that the iy ea was formed 
by the union of a ‘clear’ ( 清 Wa) and a 
*muddy ig 漳 ) Chang.’ The foll. account 
of them is taken from the 地 理 a Fe: or 


*Modern Geography :’— The Clear Chang rises 
80 le to the south-west of the district city of 
L5-p‘ing, (lat. 37°35’, N; lon. 2°40’, W.), dep. 
‘T’ae-yuen. Flowing south-east to the dis. of 


Shé-heen (j3f7 IAF), dep. Chang-tih 7 德 )， 
Ho-nan, it is there joined by the muddy Chang, 
at “the Meeting of the Chang.” Thence it flows 


' north-cast to Chih-le, and in the dis. of Kwang- 


Bx, I. Cu. IL. 7, 8. 


Ht Ne IR Ne 
1 Bek 


O Tl SH, 


7,8 The soil of this province was whitish and mellow. 
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Its contribu. 


tion of revenue was the first of the highest class, with some propor- 


tion of the second. 


ping (fig 4), 


it throws off a branch which joins the Wei, Gy 
河 )， while the main stream, skirting the bor- 
ders of Shan-tung, in the dis, of K‘ew-heen (BB 


; dep. Ts‘ing-chow) again divides, and sends 
off a branch northwards to the marsh of Ta-luh 


(大 陆 7) passing on itself through the 
dep, of Ho-kéen (py fAD in Chih-le, into dep. 
of T‘cen-tsin, where, in the dis. of Ts‘ing-héen 
( 青 EF, it unites with the Wei. Thence 
flowing northwards as far as Se-koo of T*een- 
tsin, it receives various streams, and holds 
an eastward course to the sea. At this quarter 
it is called the Old Chang, to distinguish it 
from the branch of itself which went off to Ta- 
luh, and rejoins it at Se-koo, under the name 
of the New Chang. (Se-koo, ‘the western Koo’ 


Cpy Yen) to distinguish it from Ta-koo (大 


vi ), a name become sufficiently familiar of 
late years). ‘The muddy Chang has its rise 
in the dis. of Ch‘ang-tsze (长 fH. dep. of 


Loo-ngan rise) 6, Shan-se, and also fol- 


lows a south-eastern course to the “ Meeting 
of the Chang.”’ Of course, in Yu's time, 
”the Chang, being absorbed in the Ho, had no 
subsequent course of its own to the sea. Its 
junction with the Ho took place in the pres. 
dep. of Ho-kéen, dis, of Fow-shing (日 城 ; 
lat. 37°55’. N., lon. about 15 W.). 
Pp. 7,8. Soil and Revenue. 7. + here 


denotes the soil or ground, with general refe- 
rence to the whole province ; and it is described 
by regard both to its colour and nature, Its 
eulour was ‘white,’= whitish, and its nature 


was Hit. This term may be interchanged with 


in the dep. of the same name, 


+ in the general sense of soil or ground ;一 see 


the ‘Rites of Chow,’ 地 E: 司 té: 第 
之 二 ,esp. pp. 23,24, Here, however, where 
it denotes a particular kind of soil, the word 
mellow, signifying, in this application, ‘soft, 
easily pulverized,’ very well represents its mean- 
ing. Gan-kw6 defines it by fi Hy, ‘without 


lumps,’ and the at oa by ik +. ‘soft 


VOL. UL, 


Its fields were the average of the middle class. 


| earth.’ Tn the portion of the ‘ Rites of Chow’ 
| just referred to, we have much said about the 

practical uses to which a knowledge of the 
| different soils should be turned, but the simple 
statement of the text does not require that I 
should enter on that subject. 8. Both the 
revenue and the fields—that is, the cultivable 
ground—were arranged in three classes (see 
Part ii., p. 15), and under each class were three 
divisions. Thus the value of the ground ran- 
ged from the Ist to the 9th degree; and the 
amount of revenue did the same, the general 
rule, I apprehend, in regard to it being that it 
should be a tenth of the produce. The amount 
of revenue would be very much regulated by 
the character of the ground, but not entirely so, 
A poor tract of country well cultivated would 
produce more than a rich one, left to go to 
waste. The actual produce depended on many 
other circumstances in addition to the character 
of the soil, such as the density or sparseness of 
the population, the system of irrigation, manu- 
ring, &e. Here in K‘e-chow, the revenue 


was the highest of the highest class, i Hit 


HE oe hb. with an admixture of the second 


degree of the same. Such is said to be the force 
of it. Gan-kw6 and K‘ang-shing both define 


that term in this connection by HE Gan-kwo 


says:— Je 出 第 之 but, vie mixedly 


produced the revenue of the second degrec.’ 


Ma Yung took a different view (地 有 上 
Ts OFF 3H BE HF —); but alowingtheir 


meaning, we are still unable to say when and 
where the reduction from the highest amount 
of revenue was admitted. In the account 
of the other provinces, the description of the 
fields always precedes that of the revenue, as is 
proper, the revenue chiefly depending on the 
ground; but here the order is reversed. The 
revenue is mentioned first, and the quality of 
the fields follows. The most likely explanation, 
perhaps, of thisis that suggested by Lin Che-k‘e, 
that K‘e-chow being the imperial domain, its 
income would be derived not only from the 
fields, but from a groundrent, and imposts on 
gardens, orchards, &c., as well. In the other 
provinces, again, mention is made of Ba. ‘arti- 





cles of tribute,’ in addition to the ‘revenue.’ 
Those were expressions of their fealty presented 


by the princes, There was no occasion for them 
iu the imperial dumain. 
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PART UI. 


WHY. Hy WES he Te PE Vi 
HA WAGE HAE A 


The waters of the Hing and Wei were brought to their proper 
channels; and ‘Ta-luh was made capable of cultivation. 


The wild people of the islands brought dresses of skins. 


Keeping 


close on the right to the rocks of Ke, they entered the Ho. 


P.9. Other engineering labours, Tt is difficult 
to say why this par. does not immediately 
follow the 6th. We may reasonably suppose 
that the country was all rescued from the in- 
undation before measures were taken to fix the 


revenue, HE = FE tt 故 道 ， ‘to follow 


their old channels.’ AE hasa hophal signification, 
The Hang river takes its rise froma valley of 


the hill of the same name, in the pres. dis, of | 


Keuh-yang ( ABB: lat. 38°89", N.; long. 1°40’, 


W.), dep. Chin-ting it 定 ， called also 定 


州 ) Near its source it is called the ‘Long 
Streamlet’ (fe YA): it pursucs an eastern 
course, tothe borders of K‘e Chow NSM. dep 


Paou-ting (保定 FE» receiving difft, names in 
its progress, At this point it unites with the 


‘T'sze BE 河 ， and by-and-by flows into the 
T‘ang water ( 唐 水 ) called also the Kow 
C@ ， The Wei, under the name of Luy-kow 
CR his rises in the district of Ling-show 
Coke 223; lat. 38718’, N., long, 1°57’, W.), and 


只 只 避 池 ; 


SS to the south, enters the Hoo-t'o GE 
Vb. 


of the text we are to understand the Kow, and 
by the Wei the Hoo-t-o. The Kow and the 
Hoo-t‘o now unite their streams, and travelling 


the sea. The Hang and the Wei in Yu's time 
poured their united waters into the Ho. 


大 [ae PE 作 , 一 Kang-shing says that 大 
is ‘the name of a marsh or lake, on the 


north of Ken-luh’ (4 §; lat., 37°17’, N., lon., 


1°17’, W.). Modern writers incline to consider 
it the name of a large tract of flat ground, 
‘embracing,’ says the Daily Explanation, ‘the 


district of Hing-tae (FAS He), and the smatier 
depp. of Chaou Gti 州 ), and Shin (RR) I 
apprehend the modern view is correct, 

signification, given in the | 


having the iy FTE. 
of ‘what is high and level’ As to the jake of 


‘Ta luh, called also Kwang-o ( WE ay ), it is still 
very considerable. It touches the 了 of Shuh- 


Hoo Wei contends that by the Hang | 





, cast from K'e-chow, 


luh CR Ji. dep. of Paou-ting AR §ED: 


that of Keu-luh, dep. of Shun-tih ( 顺 德 ); 
those of Lung-p‘ing ( 隆 平 ) and Ning-tsin 
(家 =p) in Chaou-chow ; and Shin-chow :一 


sev a note in the 集 , and the description 


of, the lake in the ‘Statistical Account of the 
Empire of Ta-ts‘ing,’ under Shun-tih foo.). The 
Hang and the Wei were to the north of Ta-luh, 
and I suppose that their waters overflowing and 
running south into the lake made the country 
difficult of cultivation. Still the repetition of 


the PE- PE 4% PE 作 一 implies that a 


good deal of independent labour had to be ex- 
pended on 'Ta-luh,—the country, I suppose, all 
round the lake, before it was possible to cultivate 


it, which is the meaning of 
Pp. 10, 11. Tribute brought by barbarous tribes, 


and their route to the capital. 10 HH ® 


皮 服 ， —The ‘ Historical Records’ read Aen 


BR 3 as did Ch‘ing, Ma, Wang, and others of 
the Ilan dynasty. Gan-kws determined that 
was the proper reading, which was subse- 
quently introduced into the text. He defines the 
character by 海 ih ‘bends of the sea,’ Le., 
bays, with islands in them that could be in- 
habited. But the proper definition of 


岛 
[san ana” ie FHT A 3% AL Bp 


eastwards pass the city of Tteen-tsin, and on to | 


If 2, be the proper reading, then Ae Be. or 
‘ Bird barbarians,’ would be the name of a tribe 
of wild people, for whom we are to look in the 


| islands or mainland, north and east from Kie- 
| chow, 


Assuming that Gan-kwa was right in 
thinking we should read E%, we are restricted 
from the mainland. Hoo Wei thinks that only 
the Japanese and the people of San-han (一 


芋 (see along, but extravagant description of 
this tribe or tribes in the Books of the ‘After 


Hau,’ aS 七 十 FD can be intended. But 


T cannot suppose that, it Japan was then occu- 
pied, its people had any intercourse with C hina, 
far less acknowledyed its sovereignty. The 
‘skin dresses,’ no doubt = furs, rather lead our 
thoughts to the mainland, to the regions north- 


RAG 


Bg.I Cu. TI. 12—20, 


td 


SO 
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| 


中 
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III. Between the Tse and the Ho was Yrex-cnow. 

The nine branches of the Ho were conducted by their proper 
Luy-hea was formed into a marsh ; in which the waters of 
16 the Yung and the Tseu were united. 


The mulberry grounds were 


made fit for silkworms, and then the people came down from the 
heights, and occupied the ground below. 

17 ‘The soil of this province was blackish and rich; the grass in it 

18 became luxuriant, and the trees grew high. Its fields were the 
lowest of the middle class. Its revenues just reached what could 
be deemed the correct amount; but they were not required from it 
as from the other provinces, till after it had been cultivated for 

19 thirteen years. Its articles of tribute were varnish and silk; the 
baskets from it were filled with woven ornamental fabrics. 


20 They floated along the Tse and T‘d, and so reached the Ho. 


AS ,一 we might translate almost literally —‘they 
hugged on the right the rocks of Ké*.’ Evidently 
these were sonrewhcre on the northern shore 
of the gulph of Pih-chih-le ;—though sume have 
supposed that By Ay might be the name of a 
hill, some distance inland, which served as a 
land-mark to bonts 一 for we can hardly use 
another term for the craft of those times— 
entering the Ho. But this view affords no 
explanation of the expressive phrase WE A ° 

In the time of the founder of the Ts‘in 
dynasty, the rock or rocks of Kés were well 
known. He visited them, and had an inserip- 
tion engraved—we may suppose on the most 
conspicuous, Subsequently, the enip- Woo (Zt) 
visited the place in the year BC 109. It is | 
generally reterred now to the coast of the dis. of 





Foo-ning (Hilf ‘ii; lat. 89°56", lon. 2°52’, ED | 
in the dep. of Yang-p‘ing ( Dis =P». No traces | 


of such a rock or rocks are now to be found | 


there; but this may be accounted for by en- 
croachments of the sea. See again on Part ii. 
p. 1. The Ho in Yu's time must have entered 
the sea in not mach less than 40° N, lat. 

Yay .—this is evidently descriptive of 
the route of the wild people with their tribute 
of furs. The Ho is mentioned as the grand 
channel by which communication was held with 
the capital in connection with the tribute of 
every province. There can be no other meaning 
here; and when Gan-kws says that it was Yu who 
returned by the Ho to the capital, to report his 
labours, and Cling K‘ang-shing alsu interprets 
the words of Yu, though somewhat differently, 
we feel that the old interpreters may be very 
unsafe guides to the understanding of the text. 

Cu. II. Tus Accocst or Yex-cuow. 
P. 1. The boundaries. Those were the river 
Tse on the south and cast, and the Hoon the 
north and west. The former separated it from 
Yu-chow and Ts‘ing-chow; the latter, from 


K‘e-chow, ‘The Fie, anciently called also the 
Fi had its origin, under the name of the St 


100 
in ‘ King’s-house’ hill CE Fy Up. in the 


pres. Tse-heen ( 县 )， dep of Hwae-k‘ing, 
Ho-nan ;一 see Part ii. p. 10. This would give 
its rise in about lat. 35°D’, N., lon. 4°46", W. 
Flowing eastwards it now enters the sea, as the 


小 请 ， at about lat, 87"15' N., lon., 1°55’, 
E. Its name appears in its course in that of 
Tse-nan ( py the principal dep. of Shan- 
tung. Yen-chow did not commence at or near 


its source. We must place the boundary point 
between Yen and Yu in the pres. Ts‘aou-chow 


ca 州 ) 一 se Hoo Wei, in boc. The 
sanie critic says on the Ho aa the boundary- line 
of Yen on the west and north :—‘ At the pres. 

dis. of Tsoo-shing (lat. 35°20’, N.; lon, 2°6’, W.), 
dep. Wei-hwuy of Ho-nan, the Ho proceeded 
north-east towards the dep. of Ta-ming in 


Chib-le, and at the bill of ‘Ta-p‘ei ( 大 仔 ) in 
the dis. of Seun-heen era We lat. 35 45 N.; 


lon, 1°38’, W.), it made a bend to the west, 
and flowed northwards past the dep. of Chang- 
tih in Ho-nan. Then turning eastwards again, 
it flowed through various depp. of Chih-le— 
Kwang-p‘ing, Shun-tih, Chin-ting, and Ho-kien, 
on to the sea, This was the old course of the 
Ho of Yu, the same as the course of the Chang 
described in the Han dynasty.” According to 
this account, the Ho of Yu must have disem- 


bogued where the Pe-ho ( 北 yy, ‘the north- 
ern Ho’) now does. With these boun- 
daries, Yen-chow FE is sometimes called 710) 
may be said to have contained—of the pres. 


Shan-tang, the dep. of Tung-chi‘ang Ht 8 )s 
the northern portion of Tse-nan, and western 
of Yen-chow ; and of Chih-le, the dep, of ‘Ta- 
ming, with portions of those of Ho-keen and 


T’een- tsin:—see the it fe GEL HQ 表 . It 


was not a large province. 
Pp. 183-16. Engineering labours. 13. 


河 ey 4.—-fE 道 seems properly ex- 


plained by Ts‘ne—f¥f- NA He 7, ‘were 
A + ny 
made to follow their courses.’ The whole sen- 
tence gives the idea that the nine strea.ns or 
branches were already existing, and that Yu's 
work was to clear and direct them, K‘ang-shing 
svems rather to have thought that the nine 
channels were opened by Yu, to diminish the 


force of the mighty stream ( 河 AE kb 
26 WL, He IR a PAE PE, BE 
HE AP 篇 Ju 以 误 4 wb); but we 


a view cannot be thought of. The truth seems 
to be that the Ho discharged itself into the sea by 
many branches, in addition to the main stream 
described in the last note. These all occupied 
the northern part of Yen-chow, which formed 
the delta of the Ho, and Yu, selecting eight or 
nine of the streams, cleared their course, and by 
nieans of them drained the country. It has 
always been, and still is, a curious inquiry 
among Chinese scholars, to determine, if pos- 
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PART II. 


sible, the nine Ho. The ii WHE. as if they had 
all been existing in the Chow dyn., gives their 


names as T‘oo-hae FE Bx: T'ae-she Ok 
FB); axis (15 Af); Fuh-foo FY Eh); 
Hoo-s00 aA fk) Kéen-kée ( 简 i: Kow- 
prwan (A) fi); Kih-tsin (7% WD These 


are only eight names; and some therefore divide 
the sixth name into two, making the Kéen one 
stream, and the KE another, while others, more 
probably, make out the nine by adding to those 
eight the ‘Hoof Yu,’ or the main stream, already 
described. As early as the Han dynasty, it 
was the opinion of many that it was of no use 
trying to identify these various streams, the 
face of the country being so much altered from 
the time of Yu. Some, indeed, were of opinion 
even then, that the whole of the delta of the 
Ho of those early days had been swept away 
into the sea. Others, however, thought that 
the Kéen-ké#, the Kow-p‘wan, and the Kih-tsin 
were then determinable; and the researches of 
the scholars of the T'ang dynasty are said 
to have determined other three;—but these 
matters are very doubtful. It is sufficient for 
us to know that the northern part of Yen-chow, 
the delta of the Ho, was rescued from the inun- 
dating waters by Yu. 14. In the south-east 


of the small dep, of Puh PD, sub. to ‘T's‘aou- 


chow (BH pp), is the marsh of Luy, still 


retaining part of the ancient name. It was in the 
waters of Luy-hea that Shun fished, according 
to the * Historical Records,’ and hereabouts also 


Yaou is said to have rambled (#8 作 ria 成 
By : 成 IB has been the name of Puh-chow 


uuder various dynasties). ‘Luy-hea was 
一 we are not to suppose that Yu now 
for the first time formed a marsh at this point, 
but that by draining and embanking he reduced 


and confined the waters to their proper limits. 
Ts‘ae quotes a story from the Ly ERE 


about a spirit of thunder with a dragon's body 
and a man's head, which dwells in the lake and 
makes a noise like thunder by thumping on its 
belly. ‘Thus,’ concludes Ts‘ae, ‘the lake, origi- 
nally called the Hea, got its name of Luy-hea, 


the Thunder-hea.” One Le Che-tsaou ( 李 


之 ), of the Ming dyn, ridiculing this story, 
says that at certain seasons the waters scem to 
be sucked through some passage at the bottom 
with a loud noise. 16. Ido not think that 
the Yung and the Tseu have been distinctly 
identified. They were streams in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Luy-hea, and it seems proper 
to join this par. with the prec., and to read that 
the two streams were united in the marsh. 
Yet it may not have been so, Both Gan-kw5 
and K‘ang-shing thought so. The latter, indeed, 
as if he were describing what he had seen, says 
that the streains first met each other from 
opposite directions, and then entered the lake 


in one stream He [so he reads for P33) 


VEL ZC AB fi ith Er AL Fe 


On the other hand, we read in the ‘Daily 


Bx. I. Ca. III 12 一 20. 


Explanation :" 一 "The Yung issuing from the 
Ho, and the Tseu issuing from the Tse, when 


the Tse was regulated, the Yung flowed into | 


the Tseu, and they were conducted in one stream 
to the Ho! 


6 He + AE BE 


;—‘when the mulberry 


country was silkworm-ed ;°—Medhurst translates | 


—‘supphied with silkworms ;" but the meaning 
must be rather as I have given. The silkworm 
dislikes moisture;—as the country was drained, 
and the waters confined to their proper places, 
the people could attend to it with success. 

What particular tract of the country was in- 


tended by He + we donot know. The whole of 
Yen-chow was distinguished for its mulberry 


trees and silkworms, but especially the region 
about Puh. K‘ang-shing quotes, in illustration, 


from the pe al Bk. 1.6, He i We 上 之 
ECR ie Oo RID 
乒 笔 土 一 丘 or 5S is defined by 小 


5a small mound’ (see the RG Fb; by 


土 性 自 然 ， ‘the natural formation of 
the ground’ FR HR). In Yen-chow the hills 
were few, but the mounds or rising grounds were 
many. While the inundation prevailed, the 
people were driven to these, but now they could 
descend from the heights, and dwell on the 


level ground. = +-5 op +: 


Pp. 17—19. Soul, revenue, und tribute. 17. 
The colour of the soil was the opposite of that 
of K‘e-chow, being ‘bluck,’ or blackish. I find it 
difficult to determine exactly the meaning of 


$8 (2d tone). Ma Yung defines it by F 


肥 ， ‘rich and fat;” Gan-kwi， by +A 起 ， as 


if it meant rising up in mounds or ridges. It is 
better to abide by Ma's meaning, i 


草 
HE 4. — FE, ‘luxuriant.’ The at 


quotes the passage under bac with the 


expl. of 草 成 SL fe. ‘tall,’ 

Lin Che-k‘e observes that the provinces 
on the north and west were very hilly, and 
naturally rich in grass and forests, so that there 
was no occasion to speak of these things in 
connection with them, The provinces in the 
suuth and east, however, were low and wet; 
they suffered especially from the inundation ; 
all vegetation in them was stunted or unniatu- 
rally rank ; and therefore the grass and trees of 
Yen, Seu, and Yang are all made mention of. 

Hoo Wei observes that this account of 
the grass and trees of Yen-chow, growing lux- 
uriantly and tall after Yu’s labours, would seem 
to be inconsistent with Mencius’ observation 
that the inundation made all vegetation more 
luxuriant (Bk. IIL, Pt. L, iv. 7); and replies 
that Mencius’ idea is that the overflowing 





waters caused everywhere a rank jungly growth, | 


whereas here the description is of the country 
under the hand of man, drained of the excessive 
floods, and responding readily to the wil put 
forth on it, 
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18. The fields of this provinee were ranked 
in the 6th degree,—the lowest of the middle 


class. Its revenue was Fi This char. 
is defined, both by the ancient and modern in- 
terpreters as = 正 ， ‘correct,’ ‘exact,’ and fur- 
ther they all agree in saying that the revenue 
of this province was the lowest of all. Ts ‘ae 
brings this meaning out of 1E thus :— The 
revenue of Yen was the lightest of all; and the 
sovereigns of the empire consider that the 


. 7 + . A 

lightest revenue is the correct thing’ Ww ij 
Hist B TP) The rest of the par: 一 作 十 
有 = 载 74 jal he considers an addition- 
al circumstance. Not only was the revenue 
fixed at the lowest degree, but even that amount 
was not levied till after 13 years of cultivation, 
so much more had Yen suffered from the over- 
flow of the waters than the other provinces. 
This interpretation is upon the whole the best 
that has been proposed. To take as des- 
criptive of the cultivation of the lund is in 


harmony with its meaning everywhere else in 
this Book. ‘The old interpreters,—Gan-kw6, 


Ching, and Ma Yung,—all took 作 + 有 


as descriptive of the length of time 


that it took to deliver Yen from the inundating 
waters, so that it was the very last of the pro- 
vinces on which the work could be reported 


ascompleted. Gan-kwé gets a meaning for i= 


1E out of this cireumstance:—‘Yen was the 


ninth rescued from the flood, and so its revenue 
was fixed the ninth or last in degree.’ Ch'ing 


read on Fi 一 正 with the next characters, 


with an adverbial meaning, = ‘just,’ This may 
be done, but then there is nothing in the sen- 
tence to indicate that the revenue was fixed 


at the lowest rate. 18, WR 页 ,一 choo 


He says :一 : denotes the offerings presented 


by the princes to the emperor; therefore in all 
the eight provinces, beyond the imperial domain, 
we have mention of them.’ Under the Chow 
dyn., those offerings were of nine kinds :一 Of- 


ferings available for sacrifice’ Gn, =p vic- 
tims, &c. ; ‘offerings for the ladies of the harem’ 
(Hg =e as silk and hemp; ‘ offerings available 
for vessels,’ (oe =. metal, sounding stones, 
varnish, &c.; ‘offerings available for presents 
(Hie =. gems, silks, horses, &c. ; ‘ building 
materials” pt 页 ); ‘offerings of commodi- 
ties’ ( 货 ED: ‘dresses, and materials for 


dresses * CAR 页 ); ‘feathers and hair’ ( ii. 
页 ); ‘sundries’ ( 物 =.) as fish, fruits, &c.; 
(see the ‘Rites of Chow,’ 天 官 ， Re ae 
第 — im =) The articles from Yen- 


Chow consisted of varnish, the province produ- 
cing largely the trees which yield it, and silk. 


21 
chow, 


23 
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IV. The sea nae the Tae mountain were the boundaries of Ts‘tinc- 


The territory of Yu-e was defined; and the Wei and Tsze were 


conducted by their proper channels. 


24 
25 wide tracts of salt land. 


The soil of this province was whitish and rich; near the sea were 
Its fields were the lowest of the first class, 


and its contribution of revenue the highest of the second, 


26 —s Its articles of tribute were salt, fine grass-cloth, and the pro- 
ductions of the sea, of various kinds; with silk, hemp, lead, pine- 
trees, and strange stones, from the valleys of the Tae. The wild 
tribes of Lae were tanght tillage and pasturage, aud brought in 
their baskets the silk from the mountain mulberr 

27 They floated along the Wan, and reached the Tse. 


BK 能 Sit JL,—the 能 were round bamboo 


baskets, in which manufactured fabrics were 
sent to the capital, The Kt ya would be 
various kinds of silka, flowered or ornamented ; 
一 but not, some say, woven with various colours. 

P. 20. Course to the Ho, en route for the capital. 
To pass from one river into another, without 
having to take the land and cross the country, 
is what is denoted by 334. Some think they 
passed from the Tse into the ‘Ta, and then into 
the Ho. It might be so in some cases, but not 


always. The T'a (in the at 文 we find Em 


and not Je had its rise in the pres, dis. of 


Chaou-shing i BA; lat. 26° 8', N., lon. 43", 
W.), dep. Ts‘aou-chow, and entered the sea 
near the pres, dis. city of Li-ngan ( ; 
lat. 8795’, N., lon, 2°10’, E.) dep of 'Ts‘ing-chow, 
Yu is said to have made a junction between 
one of the branches of the Ho, which he led 
away from Ta-p‘ci, and the ‘Ta. By this the 
tribute bearers could reach the Ho; and thence 
their course to the capital was well defined. 
Cu. LY. Tar Accovnr or Ts ixe-cuow. 
P. 21. Lts boundariis, These are given very 


indefinitely,—the sea and Tae. Tae is the same 
as ‘T'ae-tsung, Can, of Shun, p. 8, the well known 


T*ae-shan ( ). In the note on that pass., 


the district of T'ae-ngaa, where the mountain 
is, is said to belong to the dep. of Tse-nan. Soit 
formerly cid; but T'ae-ngan is now constituted 
itself an independent department. The position 
of T‘ne-ngan city is given from Medhurst in 
the same place as 36°30', N. lat. 1° E, Lon, 
According to Biot, the lat. is 86°14’, N., and the 
lon. 45', E. Tae must be understood in the 
text as defining the boundary of Ts‘ing on the 
west and south. A line drawn in the same lat. 
would soon reach the Ts‘e on the west, and the 
sea on the east, dividing ‘T's‘ing from Seu-chow. 
In the time of the Chow dynasty, we find refe- 


rences to a wall (fe oh) built by princes of 
Ts‘e, to mark this division, and protect them- 


selves from encroachment on the south. See the 


Fire in loc. The sea, again, formed 


the boundary on the north and east; it would 
do so on the north so far, to the point where it 
received the Tse, which would then become the 
dividing line between ‘T’s‘ing and Yen-chow. As 
to the boundary on the east, the text would 
never give the idea that it passed beyond the 
sea which washes the north and cast of the 


Br. I. Cu, IV, 21 一 27. 


pres. Shan-tung, so that the territory of Ts‘ing- 
chow extended indefinitely into Leaou-tung, and 
Chaou-seen or Corea. So it would appear, how- 
ever, to have done. When Shun extended Yu's 
nine provinces to twelve (Can. of Shun, p, 10), 
he divided Ts‘ing-chow into Ts'ing and Ying 


(Es) ihe cut off, that is, from Ts‘ing all the | 
poxtion lying north and | 
Tol 


indefinitely extended 
east across the sea, m the present Shan- 
tung; and constituted it into a new province. 


In confirmation of this, the fig WE may be 


referred to, where, in the enumeration of the 
nine provinces, we do not have the name of 


Ts'mg-chow, but read instead—Jip FF] 黎 +} . 


*Ts‘e was called Ying-chow.’ Now Ts‘e em- 
braced nearly all of T’s‘ing-chow west of the 
sea. The calling it ray proves how Ts‘ing and 
Ying were connected, and is a sufficient answer 
to the view of some who contend that the 
Ying-chow of Shun was a section of K‘e-chow, 
and not of Ts‘ing-chow. The ‘ Boundaries of the 
Empire in successive Dynasties’ says :—‘'T's'‘ing- 


chow embraced the three departments of Ts‘ing, | 
Tang, and Lae, with the western portion of | 


Tse-uan, extending also to all the parts of 
Leaou-tung and Ting-leaou.’ 


Pp. 22, 23, Engineering labours, 22 


By hE BS.—Gan-kws defines ae by 用 


功 ap, ‘to expend a little labour upon ;’ but 
the term—used only here in the description of 
Yu's operations—has probably a more definite 
signification. In the first meaning given to 
Bs in the dict., it is coupled with 经 -经 

meaning ‘ to define’—or, perhaps to survey 
—‘the boundaries.’ Ts‘ae adopts this meaning, 
and adds Fs —. 封 办 ‘to raise dykes and 
boundaries about it,’ Yu-e is the same as the 
Yu-e, towhich Yaou sent the second brother He, 
to observe the rising sun (Can. of Yaou, p- 4). 


The name YR, a is writen also HE By, i) 


. | 
BF mB, BK (evid. a mistake for EB), and 
perhaps in other ways, 


| ) Those who confine 
Ts‘ing-chow within the pres. Shan-tung refer 


this place to the small dep, of Ning-hae liga 


. 
HE 州 ; lat. 39°35’, N., lon. 4°18’, E.) in Tang- 
chow, But as Yaou would scnd He to the re- 
niotest point eastwards, which was within the 
limits of the empire, and we have scen that 
Tsting-chow extended to the pres. Corea, it is 
more natural to conclude that Yu-e was some 
5 ah ak oh 

tract in that region. 23, HE 7k AE 道 

ee [| 图 > % 
—lit, * the Wei and the Tsze, their channels,’ ie 
were conducted by their proper channels, “ff 


Hi —[tE 道 ， p. 8. Ts‘ae says, indeed, that 
dt 道 indicates that Yu led the rivers here 


to their proper channels, while F2E 7 shows 


that they were new channels which he made to 
divide the force of the Ho; but we saw reason 
to question this view of that portion of Yu's 
labours, The river Wei rises in the north- 
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| east of Keu-chow (lat. 35°35’, N.; lon. 2°52", 
1 *, 

W.), dep. of E-chow Or dH). and flowing east 
| passes by Choo-shing ( 诸 城 ) in Ts‘ing- chow. 
| Thence proceeding north, it enters the sea, 50 /e 
to the north-east of Ch‘ang-yih ( 品 
lat., 36°52’, N.; lon., 2°15’, E.). The Tsze 
7 is not found in the tt 文 . Keang-shing 
edits & with which Bg was interchanged) 
rises in the northern slope of Yuen hill ( 原 
LLp. 25 le to the West of Poh-san dis. city ( 博 
山 ); thence it flows north-eastwards past the 


| districts of Yih-too (Fix 都 ) Lin-tsze eS 
iD, Loh-ngan ( # £, and Show-kwang 


¥f-),—all in T's‘ing-chow, Not far from 


(局 光 ) 
this last city (lat. 36°55’, N.; lon., 2°82", E.), it 
enters the sea by the embouchure of the Ts‘ing 


| water ( FD. With the Wei and 

Tsze Yu's labours in Ts‘ing-chow terminated ; 

一 he had less to do here than in other provinces. 
Pp. 24—26, Soil, revenue, and tribute. 

24, Wik + 白 壤 , 一 see pp. 7 and 17. 海 

演 麻 斤 - 斥 谓 地 上 城南 ' 斥 aa 


descriptive of acountry which is salt’ Accord. 


| to the at re Ir and rE are synonyms, salt 


tracts in the east being described as Fr and 


similar tracts in the west as 出 . The country 


intended in the text was doubtless the coast 
of the two departments of ‘Ting and Lae, where 
there is an active preparation of salt at the 
present day. The ancient kingdom of Ts‘e 
was noted for its advantages of salt and fish. 

25. The fields of this province were only 
second in the empire to those of Yung and Seu. 


26. Sf, —this char. denotes a fine fabric made 
of the fibres of the $4), or dolichos tuberosus, A 
| coarser fabric of the same kind was called Gp. 
| Hoo Wei observes that in subsequent ages these 
| fabrics were required only from the southern 
regions, with the single exception of 15 pieces 
| of RB: which continued to be required 
| from Lin-tsze (Be iia relic of Yu's are 
oes ee bik 
rangements, ia 3 物 惟 ¢ 一 海 Hy. 
‘things of the sea,’ zc. fishes, crabs, oysters, 
&c. Gan-kwé here defines $f, asin p. 8, by 
He 非 — 种 ， ‘mixed, not of one kind 
only.’ In opp. to this, Lin Che-k‘e says that ie: 
by sufficiently declares the variety of the 


articles, without the addition of ff GE to 
convey the same idea. Comparing the sentence 


| with w 草 WY 毛 HE HK: p. 44, he 


argues that must be something different 
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ON, # Ne He fh tite 


V. The sea, the Tae mountain, and the Hwae were the boundaries 


of Ts‘uu-cuow. 


from 海 
Ch‘ing adopts the same view, and argnes that 
in the middle of a clause is a conjunctive 
particle, meaning ‘and.’ The interpretation 
itself is not unlikely, but the meaning given to 
NE cannot be sustained ;—as, ¢.g., in p, 21. 


Ti HK: He RR By PS PE AK 
here = ty ‘valleys,’ difft. from its use in the 
‘Yih and Tseih,’ p. 1. The ‘strange stones’ 
are very perplexing to commentators. Ts‘ae 
gets over the difficulty by supposing they were 
articles indispensable in the making of certain 
vessels, and not curiosities, merely to be look- 


ed at. HE Be 作 牧 , 一 he note of 
Gan-kwi on this is: Be Be 地 名 ， 可 
以 放 by, ‘Lae-e is the name of a country, 


adapted for the pasturing of flocks.” This must 
be a mistake. can only be ‘the wild 


people of Lae.’ Yen Sze-koo OH bit ry) 


said they were ‘the wild people of mount Lae ;’ 
and this mountain is referred to the dis. of 
Hwang-heen ( we) in Tang-chow. No 


doubt their name remains in that of the dep. 
of Lue-chow. We may suppose they were spread 
over the country embraced now in the two depp. 
of ‘Tang-chow and Lae-chow. They continued, 
notwithstanding Yu's discipline and teaching of 
them, wild and intractable down into the Chow 
dyn. They figured at the fiumous interview be- 
tween the princes of Loo and Ts‘e at Kea-kuh, 
where Confucius distinguished himself (vol. I. 
proleg. pp. 73, 74). Gan-kw6, and Ts‘ae after 


him, make 作 one thing, and so did Sze-ma 


Ts‘een who reads AE a Fa 牧 The view 


in the transl. is more in acc. with the usage of 
作 in this Book. Woo Ch'ing and Hoo Wei 


beth approve it. % is the name of a moun- 


tain mulberry tree. Silkworms fed on its leaves 
produced a very tough silk, which made good 
strings for lutes. We can hardly read the text 
otherwise than that the baskets of this silk were 
brought by the wild people of Lae. I make this 


nyte because some would extend the WK to the 


whole province, like the Wk Hn at the begin- 
ning of the par. 

P, 27. Route of conveyance to the eapital. 
Arriving at the Tse, the tribute-bearers would 
go on to the Ho; and thence to the capital, This 
we readily infer from the former notices of the 
routes of conveyance. The subject of the 
Wan river is a good deal perplexed. ‘There were 


five streams sv called, finally, it would appear, ! 





Wy. and==‘ grinding stones.’ Woo } all uniting their waters. The course of the main 


stream may be thus described. It took its rise 
in the dis. of Lae-woo (7 HE ; lat., 36°16", N., 
lon., 1°25’, E.), dep. of T*ae-ngan. Flowing 
past the districts of T‘ae-ngan, Fei-shing ( 肥 


hp) and Ning-yang (it BF. on to the 


subordinate dep., of Tang-p‘ing ( ; lat., 
36°07’, N., lon., 03, E.), it entered the Tse, This 
ancient course of the Wan cannot now be traced. 
It was diverted, during the Yuen and Ming 
dynasties, to feed the Grand Canal. 
Cu. VY. Tue ACCOUNT OP Sxv-cnow. 

P. 28. Boundaries. ‘Three boundaries of this 
province are mentioned, while of the other 
provinces only two are specified. There was 
the sea on the east; the Tae mountain on the 
north; and the river Hwae on the south. For 
the Hwae see on Part ii, p. 11. It is sufficient 
here to state that it takes its rise in the dis. of 


Tung-pih ( 折 lat. 32°20’, N., lon. 3°10’, 
W.), dep. Nan-yang, of Ho-nan. Flowing east, 
the main stream of it joins the Yellow river in 
the dis. of Ts‘ing: ho ( 清 Poy ; lat. 33"85, N。 


lon, 2°34’, E.). dep, Hwae-ngan (AE Fe, in 
Kéang-soo. In Yu's time it held its own way 
to the sea, and was the dividing line between 
Seu-chow and Yang-chow. The Tae moun- 
tain is as indefinite a boundary for the north of 
Seu, as we saw it was for the south of Ts‘ing- 
chow. The north-east dividing-line of the 
two was where the two depp. of E-chow and 
Ts‘ing-chow now touch, No western boun- 
dary is mentioned. in the time of Chow, ac- 


cording to the iid FE, ‘westward from the 


Tse to the sea was Seu-chow’ ae it =| 
徐 州 ). We may conclude, therefore, that the 


‘T'se was, to some distance at least, the boundary 
between Seu-chlow and Yu-chow. Accord- 
ing to the * Boundaries of Successive Dynasties,’ 
Seu-chow embraced the territory of the pres. 
dep. of Yen-chow in Shan-tung and all the 
country south to Seu-chow in Keang-soo; and 


from the small dep. of Suh-chow A 州 ) in 
Fung-yang，and Sze-chow 4 州 ， (both in 
Nygan-hwuy), eastward through Keang-soo, by 
Seu-chow and the north of Hwac-ngan dep., on to 
the dep, of Hae-chow ( 海 和 州 ) A more 
detailed account given in a note in the 集 传 ， 
from the ‘Geography Modernized,’ (地 EA 
Fe). is to the effect that the present Seu-chow 
(in Keang-soo); the four districts of Hwae-ynen 
( 


HARD» woohe( 五 河 》 Hunghee GEE 
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30 The Hwae and the E rivers were regulated. The hills of Mung 

31 and Yu were brought under cultivation. The lake of Ta-yay was 

32 confined within its proper limits. The country of Tung-yuen was 
successfully brought under management. 

33 The soil of this province was red, clayey, and rich. The trees and 

34 grass became more and more bushy. Its fields were the second of 
the highest class; its contribution of revenue was the average of 
the second. 

35 Its articles of tribute were earth of five different colours; with 
the variegated feathers of pheasants from the valleys of the Yu; 


BR). and Ling-peih er BE), in the dep. of | once from the evil. Compare what was said on 


Fung-yang, with the small depp. of Sze and 冶 A 及 wy, p. 4 The E rises in the 
Suh (all in Ngan- “hwuy); the six districts of dis. of E-shwuy Or 水 ， lt. 35°46", N wtlon. 
T‘aou-yuen FE UD, Ts‘ing-ho (请 河 )， 

an i 2°32, K.; dift hills $F | 上， 沂 LL. ken are 
Nean-tung ( 安 Yo. Suh-ts‘éen Cr i. assigned as its source. Probably difft. streamlets 
Suy-ning CHE if), and Kan-yu iy Fp» from the same mountain range coalesced in one) 
in the dep. of Hwae-ngan, with the small depp. | of E-chow, and passing through that ot ‘T-an- 
of P'ei-chow BR HD and Hae-chow (all in | shing ay Dh, it enters Kéang-soo. There in 
Keang-soo); and the whole of Yen-chow, the | the sub, dep, of P‘ei RR) in Seu-chow, it unites 


south of P-ing-yin ( 平 险 ) district, and Tung | with the Sze QM), ea acuticonss 
Ping OH Hp. in T‘ae-ngan, the dep. of | to the dis. of Ts‘ing-ho, it enters the Hwae. 


E-chow, oP portions of Tse-nam and Ts‘ing- | (There were other rivers called E in Seu-chow. 
chow (all in Shan-tung) :—all aes were com- | That mentioned Ana. XI, xxv. 7 (次 乎 


prehended in the Seu-chow of Yu y ; 
Pp. 29—32, Engineering rr ees 29 tt Wr) was one of them.] 30, The hilt of 
tt 2 = 、 | Mung is 40 /e to the south of the cial city 
a comp. 道 ， p. 28. N=: to | of Mung-yin ( 蒙 险 ; lat. 35°50’, N lon, 1°42’, 
Ti 


ing to order, ny to regulate.’ On the Hwae, - . > 
see the prec. note and below, Part ii., p. 11. E.), 了 ad the borders of the dis. of Pe 


Ts‘ne quotes from Tsang Yen-ho (Ap Bm: (Ep. It is the same with that called by Con 
tL Mal, . =< fucius the eastern Mung (Ana. XVI. i. 4). It 
like 'T's‘ae, of the Sung dyn. but earlier) a); : Sia at tok iyi 
rs is mentioned in the Statistical Account of the 
remark that the Hwae came out of Yu-chow, _ = 
rs Me present dynasty, that K-éen-lung, who several 
and when it reached the borders of Seu and | ，: scadal’ th tik tu his “eas 
Yang, its stream was lerce, and the injury it times passed the mountain in his visits to 
ANS, ry Re, a Jury Kéang-soo and Chi-keang, wrote some pieces of 
did was specially great in Seu, so that the 1 4 or 
: at 3 poetry on the sight of its snow-covered suin- 
regulation of it is only mentioned in conn. ; eg 
with that prov. It is observed on this, in the | Pits. Mount Yu is 0 /e to the north of 
7 the dis. city of ‘T’an-shing, lat. 34°45’, N., lon. 


= 17] z 六 
Fy FX SHE Ff. that the country of Yang | >t7， FE，This is aid to have been the hill 
behead a Seu; the oi the a where Shun kept K‘wén a prisoner (Can. of 
could no ess injurious in the more southern : Ds : 
province; and that Yu, no doubt, employed a | Shun, p. 12). The ‘Statistical account’ says 
portion of his assistants at the same time upon | there can be no doubt on the point, for on the 
the Yang side, and delivered both provinces at | top of the hill there are two springs whigh unite 
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and form a deep pool A Vp» and we are told | 


in the HE, that the spirit of Kwan was 
changed into a yellow bear, which sprang into 
the gulf of Yu RB Hil )! Hoo Wei, however, 


and not without apparent reason, would refer the 
place of K'wan's banishment toa mount Yu, far- 


ther to the east, in the dis, of Fung-lac ( *& Ye ) 


in Tang-chow. 其 Ad, 


‘were planted.’ 


THE SHOO KING. 


| 


PART LUI. 


of as eastern, with reference to its position enst 
, as has been 


of the Tse. 底 平一 the 底 


| observed before, implies the putting forth of 


Hoo Wei observes: Fj tit =| 作 ; rE 种 | 
A Bh, ‘Just ploughed is called 作 ; already | 


planted is called Ah’ When the E was re- 
gulated, the country on the west of it to Mang, 
and on the east of it to Yu, would be so far 
drained that Yu could proceed to whatever other 
labours were necessary upon it, 81. 大 


IBF a HR. —Sze-ma Ts‘ven reads 一 大 IEF 


艇 都 §. He avoids, as is common with him, 
the unusual and difficult character, Gan-kw6 


defines :— JIC 所 fk 百 it ‘where water 


rests is called Re To the same effect is Wang 


Suh’s definition :一 水 所 fe ile 深 者 


The waters overflowed the borders 
of the lake; by reducing them and by embank- 
ments, Yu succeeded in confining them within 
their proper limits. We can only speak, it 
will be seen, of the Ta-yay lake or marsh in the 
past tense. It was in what is now the district 
of Keu-yay, lat. 35°27’, N. lon. 12’, W., of the 
dep. of ‘T's‘aou-chow, In subsequent times it 
was often called the lake of Keu-yay, 大 and 


oh haying the same signification of ‘great,’ It 
had a connection on the south with the Choo 
CAP and the Sze, and on the north with the 
Tsing and the Tse, so that it must have been 

liable to risings of its waters. The country all 
about it has been liable to inundations of the 
Ho. A great one happened a.p. 131, which it 
took more than 20 years to remedy. Repeated 
inundations from the time of the Han dyn. 
obliterated all traces of the labours of Yu. In 
A.b. 1344, the Ho spread over all the districts 


of Keu-yay, Kea- te'tang (5 ii: Wan-shang 


(该 bh. and Jin-shing ( 任 城 ); and when 


it retired south again, this lake was left quite 
dry, a tract of level ground ;—sce the Ay Fa Hi 


Gf 
Se: show that the state of the country which 
called forth Yu's services was not peculiar to 
his time.) 82. Tung-yuen, ‘the eastern 
plain,’ is now the sub. dep. of Tung-p‘ing, and 


4B. in loc. [These notices are interesting 








some adjacent territory, in the dep. of ‘T'e-ngan, | 


| passage, deflnes 夏 by Fr 色 ， ‘having the 


Li was in the north of Seu-chow, but is spoken 


17. 


effort. ‘The two characters = ‘could be levelicd ;’ 
but we must understand 平 as Gan-kwé did. 
He says -F 可 Ft ‘the meaning is that 
it could be cultivated.” Wang Yen CE 类 ) 
observes:—‘The confining the waters of Ta- 
yay, and then bringing Tung-yuen under ma- 
nagement, were things of which the one was 


the sequel of the other’ ( 集 ab 
Pp. 33—35. Soil, revenue, and tribute. 83. 


LH A hig ‘ earth adhesive is called clay.” 


There can be no doubt of the meaning. Ch‘ing 


instead of Hii read ak 草 Ik aa 


一 the quotes this sentence as 


Fad fl. 包 has the pea 


as applicd Ae trees or i 4 of ‘ fe ’ Wang 


Suh explains:— 相 包 BE +h, ’ ‘All, 


means embracing one another 一 showing that he 
read » and an intelligible description of a 





bushy shrub. ii; e= ‘gradually,’ ‘advan- 
cing by degrees,’ 64. The cultivable ground 
of Seu ranked in the second grade, and its re- 
venue was only in the fifth, + Tt. 


ffi ,—the soil of Seu-chow was red. Such was 
its general character, but in different parts 
earth of different colours must have been found ; 
especially was the country about the pres. dis- 


tricts of Choo-shing (诸城 amd T‘ung-shan 


(Sal 山 ) in Seu-chow, famed for its coloured 
earths. The meaning of this tribute is thus 


| expanded by Ying- 毁 from Gan-kwé :一 'The em- 


perors raised a mound of earth of the five 
colours, as an altar to the spirits of the land, 
On the investiture of any prince, a quantity of 
earth, of the colour characteristic of the region 
where his principality lay, was cut away and 
given to him, which he took home to build an 
altar with. All the altars thus built, however, 
were covered with yellow earth. The earth 
was given to each prince, in bundles covered 
with white rushes, emblematic of purity” Ying- 
ta quotes also from Han Ying’s preface to 
the She King, to the effect that the emperor's 
altar was five cubits sqnare, green on the east, 
red on the south, white on the west, black on 
the north, and all covered with yellow earth, 
(Comp. Naaman’s request to Elisha, 2 Kings, v. 


AWK 32 FETA BR com. 售 


,p. 26, The dict., with reference to this 


36 


Bx. L. Ca. V. 35, 36. 


i), WU, PPR KR BR HE TR 
1 3is. BE OE Ae 
THEO & AH 


O 过: 
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党 I ZZ, 
1 Wei, le 
iW 陆 


4 


the solitary dryandra from the south of mount Yih; and the sound- 


ing stones that seemed to float near the banks of the Sze. 


The wild 


tribes about the Hwae brought oyster-pearls and fish; and their 
baskets full of deep azure silks, an 


and pure white. 


d 


other silken fabrics, chequered 


They floated along the Hwae and Sze, and so reached the Ho. 


five colours,’ variegated, and we may accept 
this meaning, though some would make ii 4A 
together the name of a pheasant found about 
the Yu, (teih) alone means a long-tailed 
pheasant, ‘The ancient Chinese made great use 
of feathers on their flags and banners, and for 


ornament generally, ue Bs BAIN Hej. — 


iB. ‘the south of Yih.’ There were two | 


mountains of this name, one north in the pres. 
dis. of Teow Bil WE) in Yen-chow, and the 
other south, called Ine, in the sub, dis. of 


Pei (qMy) in Seu-chow. It is the latter which 
is intended in the text. The wood of the dry- 
andra is always considered good for making 
lutes. The older and loftier the tree, the better 
for the purpose. One that stood solitary on the 
hill-side or top, having outlived all its compeers, 


would possess a special value. ‘This is, I sup- | 


y 


pose, the force of the IM: or ‘solitary.’ 


Bt 浮 #aE—the Sze, which rises in the dis. 
of Sze- shwuy (PPG ; lat, 85°48", N., lon. 1°2’, 
E. The dis. takes its name from the stream, and 
that again, named from the fact that it is 
formed by four streamlets, each with its separate 
spring, in Yen-chow, is now one of the feeders of 
the Grand canal. In Yu's time it flowed into the 
Hwae in the country of the present Seu-chow. 
It was after its entrance into the pres. Keang- 
800, in the pres. district of Téung-shan Haj 1 ] ), 
that the sounding stones of the text were found. 
The reason why they are spoken of as ‘ floating’ 
seems to be that suggested in the translation by 
the addition of ‘seemed to.’ At any rate, that 
is the explanation of the older interpreters. 
Other views may be seen in the = 


y 具 HE 
HH ino, HE DG BAER BE 164— 
% can only mean ‘the wild people about 
the Hwae.’ 


They continued rebellious and in- | 





tractable long after Yu's time;—see Confucius’ 
Preface, parr. 40, 65. Gan-kw6 blunders here, 
as we saw he did upon HE BB. p.26. Te says 
that He and Be are the names of two rivers. 
Wang-Suh and Ma Yung agreed with him; but 
Pan 
Cling explained as in the translation. j ia 
% Mit common term for 
the pearl oyster. fk Z aN} vet — 
5° 
here these baskets of Bi would seem to have 
been brought also by the wild tribes of the 
Hwae, and so the Daily Explanation expressly 


says (= 4G AR HE BE Ar HY Gy BE 
We aes FEE 


another name for 


7 in 页 扬 )i 一 comp. on p. 26. 


Still, HR fit may er tw the whole provinee, 


like Ji H above. i, ana ve, aro 


descriptive of three WZ sh silken “aur” 

the first expressing the colour as being Wy 黑 ， 
‘red and black,’ a deep azure; the second in- 
dicating a chequered silk, witha black warp 
and white woof ( “a ); and the 
third, a fabric 0 BE ADs Other 
accounts of these characters may be found in 


Hoo Wei. 
ix 


P, 86. Route of conveyance to the IIo. 


于 Fi]. —Keang shiog caite 过 于 HF, 


after the ; but the analogy of the cor- 
responding par. in the account of the other 
provinces is sufficient to justify the reading of 
the text. We have + Moreover, in the ‘ His- 
lorical Records.’ As to the route itself, it will 
suffice to give the paraphrase of the ‘Daily 
Explanation:'—‘The tribute was conveyed 


| northwards from Seu. First, they floated in 


boats along the Hwae, and from the Hwae 
entered the Sze. Proceeding then still north, 
they went on to the Ho from the Sze, either by 
the Yung ( ip or by the Tse,” 
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入 . 江 O 1h WERK. o 揭 海 


VI. The Hwae and the sea formed the boundaries of 了 ANG-CHOW-. 
The lake of P‘ang-le was confined to its proper limits; and the sun 


birds had places to settle on. 


The three Kéang were led to enter 


the sea; and it became possible to still the marsh of Chin. 


Cn. VI. Tae account or Yaxo-crow. 

P.37. Boundaries, The Hwae was the bound- 
ary on the north, and it is natural to suppose 
that the other boundary mentioned, the sea, 
should be referred to the south of the province. 


This was the view of Gan-kwo At PR 准 
南 距 海 ) If it were really so，Yang-chow 


must have extended along the coast as far as 
Cochin-china, and not a few Chinese scholars 
are ready at the present day to argue that it 
did so, Others restrict it to more likely di- 
mensions, Hoo Wei contends that the sea 
which has been specified as a boundary of the 
provinces of Ts‘ing and Seu was that along 
their east coast, and similarly ought we to 
think of the sea asa boundary of Yang. K‘ang- 
shing had said, rather indefinitely, that ‘the 
boundaries of Yang-chow were from the Hwae 


southwards to the sea along the east Ba 州 


SR Fe itn BS 2 EA YD er 


have caught the exact meaning of his words,— 


至 海 以 Dit! think the amount of his 


interpretation is all that we can conclude from 
the text. Yang-chow extended from the Hwae 
southwards along the coast, but how far is not 
said. No other province was beyond it in 
the south, but that it did not extend to the 
southern shores of the pres. Kwang-tung we 
may be sure;—where it really did terminate 
we cannot tell. 
revenue in Yu's time, and the hills and waters 
mentioned in the account of the empire under 
the Chow dynasty, lead us to conclude that 
the imperial dominions did not then extend 
beyond what is called the ‘southern mountain- 


range,’ and the ‘ five mountains’ ( 南 oA and 


五 3p Williams in his ‘Middle Kingdom,’ 
p. 127, says of this:—*The Nan Ling runs 
along the north of Kwang-tung, between it 
and Keang-se and Hoo-nan. The chain takes 
forty or fifty names in its course from Kwang- 
se to Fuh-kéen, but no part of it is so well-known 
as the road, twenty four miles in length, which 
crosses the Mei ling, between Nan-ngan and 
Nan-heung’ [The names of the ‘Five ling,’ in 


Hoo Wei’s charts, are 越 城 on the ih on Wj 
渚 ， iy ii, 大 i and $f on the 


eust.] Of course the 所 Be. China 
proper gradually extended south and west; 
utit was the ambition of the founder of the 
‘Ts‘in dynasty, which first formally incorporated 
the southern regions with it. 


The articles of tribute and | 


| tracts (F[{) into which he divided his empire, we 





Among the forty ， 


have those of Nan-hae (上 二 /fip), KEweilin( 桂 
林 ) and Séang ( 象 ) embracing Kwang-tung 
and Kwang-se on to An-nam or Cochin-china, 
Hoo Wei, tracing the eastern border of Yang- 
chow along the coast of Keang-soo, Ché-keang, 
and Fuh-keen, extends it to Ch‘aou-yang a 


iB lat, 23°22", N., lon, 18’, E.) dis,, of Ch‘aou- 


chow dep, in Can, province. This is certainly 
bringing it far enough south. 

The western boundary of Yang-chow is left 
quite undefined. Along the greater part of 
its course it was conterminous with King-chow, 
and in the north-west with Yu-chow. 

The ‘Boundaries of Successive Dynasties’ 
speaks within bounds, when it assigns to Yang- 
chow the present Cht-keang, Keang-se, and 


Fuh-kéen ( 仿 南 直 浙 江 ， 江西 ， iia 3d 


是) To those three provinces the ‘ Daily 


Explanation’ adds Kwang-tung, of which only 
a small portion, if any, can be assigned to it. 
And neither of these accounts carries the pro- 
vince so far west as it went, nor do they give 
the more northern portion of it. A note in 


the 7 fii, from ‘Geography Modernized,” 
gives the area more in detail, Modernizing 
its statements a second time, we may say that 
Yang-chow contained—of Keang-soo, the de- 


partments Keang-ning GL ‘gt, Soo chow 


(fee Hp. Sung-keang (FA 7D. Change 
chow CR 州 ) Chin-keang (Sil YL: and 
Yang-chow [J Hp. with the districts of 
Shan-yang ay BH, and Yen-shing (FSi He, 
in the dep. of Hwae-ngan (HE Fe); of Ngan- 
hwuy, the departmenta Ngan-k‘ing ( 安 订 ) 
Hwuy-chow (fi 州 》 Ning-kws ( > 
Ch‘e-chow (地 由 ), Tiae-p'ing ( P» 
Leu-chow Oh 由 , With the smaller depp. 
of Ho Chow (ZqJ). Seu Chow Ci. and 
Kwang-tih CRS 德 ) together with the small 
dep. of Show Chow (® and the districts of 


Fung-yang Ci. I). Ting-yuen GE ii. 


‘99! 


22, 


Br. TI. Cn VI. 37 一 40. 


and Ling-peih Ce BE), in Fung-yang dep., 
the districts of Huh-k‘ew CE 


ho Tk FA, in dep. of Ying-chow GA MH). 


and those of Yu-ch‘e ( He), and ‘I“een- 


ch‘ang (天 长 ) in Sze Chow ( 泗 PH): of 


Ho-nan, the districts of Kwang-shan HK iLp. 
and Koo-ch'e ( 固 4f}) in the small dep, of 
Kwang HK pH: and of Hoo-pih, the small 
dep. of Ke a Ph) and the districts of Lo- 


t'een CHE HD Ke-shwuy (新 水 ) Kwang- 
tse RE im), and Hwang-mei Bit 梅 )， in 


the dep, of Hwang-chow ( ph). ‘The above 


may be considered the northern portion of the 
province. Southwards, according to the same 
detail, were Chié-kéang, Keang-se, Fuh-kéen, and 
the dep. of Ch‘aou-chow in Kwang-tung. 

Pp. 38--41. Engineering labours. 38. 


Pe IF —see p. 31. The P‘ang-le is the 


‘amous lake well known as the Po-yang, so 
called from the name of an island in it BS Be 


). It is in the northern part of Kéang-se, 


and is stated to be 450 /e in circumference, its 
waters lapping the coast of 4 difft. depp..—Nan- 


ch‘ang ( ; lat. 28°87’, N. lon. 38’, W.), 
whose chief city is dis. from it to the south-west 
150 le; Jaou-chow on the east (能 NI; lat. 
28°59’, N., lon. 14’, E.) distant from it 40 /e; 
Nan-k‘ang in the north-west ( 南 BE: lat, 29° 
31’, N., lon. W.) distant 5 &; and Kew- 
kéang, also on the northwest (Ht YL: lat. 
29°5, N., lon. 24", W.), dis. 90 /e. ‘Ihe P‘ang- 
le marsh or lake received many streams. (Lew 
Hin, of the Han. dyn, enumerated nine). The 


services of Yu were required to regulate its 
banks, and keep the waters within their proper 


limits. 89. iB A=) 4 J —one scholar, 


Lin Che-k‘e, supposes that 87 A may be the 
name of a place. This view might come sub- 
stantially to the same as the common traditional 
interpretation, which there is the less reason, 
therefore, to call in question. » ‘the 
sun,’ as the great source of energy and bright- 
ness. i ‘sun birds,’ are wild geese, 
who follow the course of the sun. ‘In the 
winter months they live upon the islets of this 
lake, in flocks which may be counted by hun- 
dreds and thousands. The sun in summer travels 
south, and in winter north. ‘The geese come 
south in the 9th month, and in the first month 
go north again. ‘Thus they avoid the cold and 
repair to the regions of heat, and are therefore 
ealled sun birds’ (Woo Ching). The overflow- 
ing and disarrangement weeny of the lake 
had driven these birds from their former haunts, 
to which they could now return after Yu's 
operations. It does seem a trivial cireum- 


27', 


stance to mention iu such a condensed account | 
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of Yu's labours; and it was not. unnatural for 
Lin Che-k‘e to cast about for another explana- 
tion. 


Pp. 40, 41. == JT PEE A\.—the disputes 
about the three Keang are endless; and Ido 
not think it is possible to settle them so as to 
place the meaning of the text beyond dispute. 
It seenis proper to join the par. with the next,— 


& ye 底 定 ji and there is an agreement in 
the opinion that the ‘Shaking Marsh" was what 
is now called the ‘Great Lake,’ ( 太 淹 ) in 
the south-west of the dep. of Soo-chow, and in 
the borders between Keang-soo and Ché-kéang, 
It would seem that it was owing to the opera- 
tions on the three Kéang that it became possible 
( 底 ) ‘to settle’ the disturbed waters of the 
lake. This would take us away from the great 
Kéang, the Yang-tsze, which flows through 


Kéang-soo to the sea considerably north of Soo- 
chow. Accordingly, Ts‘ae Ch'in follows the 


authority of Yu Ctung-ch‘oo OR 中 初 ; 
Tsin dynasty. Died about the middle of the 
4th century ), who made the three Keang to be the 


Sung-keang ( 极 7D with the two branches 
into which it separates 70 je after isauing from 


the lake, the L'ow Keang fe [in this sense 
read low] YL. flowing north-east into the sea, 


and the Tung Keang ( YL flowing south- 
east. The place where the Sung divided, was 
called the ‘Mouth of the three Keang,’ (— 


江 口 ); and we have still the same name, in 


the north of the dis. of Woo-keang (ie YD). 


This view would seem to satisfy the require- 
ments of the text, but it is objected to it that 
the existence of the ‘Tung Keang has never been 
proved ;一 see Maou K‘e-ling, in loc. The Sung 
and the Low might be accepted as one of the 
three Keang, but cannot be the whole three. 


When we turn, moreover, to the 国 fag 0 


find in the 3%. mention made more than 


once of the ‘three Keang.’ Itis said Laer yd 
in one place that ‘the three Keang surrounded’ 
(= traversed in various directions) ‘the States 


of Woo and xut (= 77 BB @, Fe HE 
所 移 ) The three Keang of Chung-ch‘oo by 
no means answer to this description, 

The oldest view of the pas: and it is that 
followed by SooyTung-po, which Ts‘ae mentions, 
but only to argue against it—considered the 
*three Keang’ to be only another name for 
the ‘Great Keang,’—the Yang-tsze. It was 


founded on the expressions 南 人 于 江 ， 
HE FB AL VL v8 Pare. it, ana HE $B 


YL. p. 9. Chsng K‘ang-shing said :一 'On 
the left uniting with the Han, it became the 
northern Keang, and after meeting with the 
P‘ang-le it became the southern Keang; between 
these was the Min Keang, which was the middle 
Keang ;—so at least it was called after issuing 
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The bamboos, small and large, then spread about; the grass grew 
long and thin, and the trees rose high; the soil was all miry. 


The fields of this province were 


the lowest of the lowest class ; its 


contribution of revenue was the highest of the lowest class, with a 


proportion of the class above. 


Its articles of tribute were gold, silver, and copper; yaou and 


from the P‘ang-le. The three Keang separating | 
at the P-ang-le into three openings (or orifices) | 


entered eastwards into the sea’;—sce the 抬 


42. This account is not very intelligible. One 


part of it would seem to make the one stream of 
the Yang-tsze, called by three names in three | 
parts of its course, to be the ‘three Keang,' and | 
again this stream would seem to have separated 
into three at the P’ang-le. As, however, the 
one or the three entered into the sca, without 
approaching the ‘Shaking Luke.’ we do not sce 
how the settlement of that should be connected 
with the ‘three Keang.’ Gan-kw6 thought 
‘that the three Keany’ were the ‘Great Keang,’ 
and said, with Ch-ing, that it divided into three 
after leaving the Ptang-le, but those three 


branches he conducted all to the ‘ Shaking Lake,’ | 


from which again they proceeded by three 
courses to the sea. ‘This cannot be the true 
view. It would oblige us to suppose an altera- 
tion from the ancient channel of the grand 
stream to that which it now pursues of which 
we have no evidence. As I said, at the 
beginning of the note, we do not know what 
rivers the three Keang were. Ch*‘in Sze-k‘ae, 
in his notes upon Tstae's commentary, says at 
this place:—‘If we would interpret the text 
without reference to views which have been 
urged, and would look over Yang-chow for the 
rivers of most advantage or capable of being 
most injurious to it, we shall find none equal to 
the Great river,—the Yang-tsze, the Sung Kéang, 
and the Ché Keang. Maou K‘e-ling, again, 
makes them out to be the Sung Keang, the Che 


Keang, and the P‘oo-yang Gi i). The 


Yang-tsze is too far removed from, the others, 
and too vast in itself. to allow us to couple it 
with them. The Ché Keang, from which Che- 
keang province takes its name, and the Sung 
Keang were perhaps two of the three Keang; 


but I cannot hazard a conjecture about the 
third. 


Pp. 42—44. Vegetation; soil, revenue, and 
tribute. 42. Acc, to the analogy of parr. 
17 and 33, we should expect the account of the 
vegetation to follow, and not to precede, the 





description of the soil. I have not found a 


satisfactory explanation of the different order 
observed here, {#% 第 fe Hy -fE 
is the name of a small-stenmied bamboo. Gan- 
kw6 explains it by 人 竹 Bi but we are not 
to interpret 箭 by ‘arrow.’ It is merely here 


a synonym of the term in the text. 县 is the 


name of a large species of bamboo, ‘ the joints 
of whose stem are a fathom apart’;—so said 


Le Seun ( 李 « ; Han dynasty), B= 布 . 
Gan-kwo expands 一 水 去 已 布 A 


‘when the water was removed, they spread about 
and grew.’ Accomp. the quotation from 
the She in the Great Learning, comm. ix. 6,— 


PE Zz 天 天 Gan-kw6 explains it here 


by 少 fe. the meaning of which I have en- 
deavoured to give in the translation, 


te 
= eS, ‘tall’ Wk + HE eg PE the 
a ox defines DE by 黑 + 在 IK 中 


, ‘black earth in the midst of water.’ 

We can hardly accept this as a description of 
the soil of a province so large as we have scen 
Yang-chow described to be. It shows, however, 
how greatly the country, where Yu had been, 
had suffered from the overflow of the rivers. 

43. The fields were of the lowest or ninth 
grade; the revenue was of the seventh, with a 


proportion of the sixth. EG —see on par. 8, 
This kb is in the second tone, meaning ‘going 


4 金 三 
tne the three grades of metal.’ Those were 
gold, silver, and copper. In the ‘Historical 


Records,’ / zs we read: 


=F 


up’ into the class above, 


|- 古 者 金 有 三 等 ,黄金 雹 上 ， 


白金 需 中 , 赤 金 筷 下 


“Armong 


Bx. I. Cu, VI. 34, 


“nt 


SA, fi Wh Fe AS, 
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毛 昔 Dn Tit at He 
ME A Ba 4 Fi 


keun stones; bamboos small and large; elephants’ teeth, hides, fea- 


thers, hair, ‘and timber. 


The wild people of the islands brought 


garments of grass. The baskets were filled with woven ornamented 


the ancients there were three degrees of metal : 

—the yellow metal, the highest in value; the 
white metal, the next; and the red metal, the 
lowest.’ I don’t know how or where K* ‘ang-shing 


got his idea that the text manny ‘the three | 


(= qualities) ‘of copper 


colours’ ' Bij = = 


ffi). Hoo Wei has collected a mass of evi- 


dence to show that gold was found in Jaou-chow 
dep.; that silver also was found there, and in the 


dep, of Lin-keang ( 隐 7D and that there 
were copper mines in various parts of Keang- 
soo, [It is to the western provinces of Yun-nan 
and Sze-ch‘uen that we are now commonly 


referred for the precious metals.} 
are said by Gan-kwé to be ‘beautiful gems’ 
x =k). Wang Suh, however, describes them 
as ‘ fine stones inferior to gems.’ He is supported 


by the at al expressly in his account of the 
second, and probably alo in that of the first ;一 


see the 4 案 . The &% were used for arrow- 
shafts. One statement says they were solid, 


which I do not know that any bamboo can be. 
The 3 were used,—the larger of them for 
small packing and other cases, the smaller for 
flutes and similar instruments. 


毛 HEAR: HE i is here a connective particle, | 


— OF, ‘and,’ See note on par. 26, upon HE 
Lin Che-k‘e says that ‘by teeth, hides, 


feathers and hair we are to understand whatever 
about animals was available for articles of use or 
for ornament.’ 
stood by ‘teeth’ 


‘hides’ (Xf supposes the hair to be taken 


off) the hides of the rhinoceros. This view is 
generally acquiesced in. Are we to suppose 
then that the rhinoceros and elephant were 
found in Yang-chow in Yus time? They 
Biay very well have been so. Hoo Wei 


observes that from the mention or supposed | 
mention of these animals some argue for the | 


extension of the limits of the province beyond 
the southern mountain-range to Kwang-tung, 
Kwang-se, and An-nam, and repties that the 


princes might be required to send articles of | 


value and use purchased from their neighbours, 
as well as what they could procure in their own 


territories, By 青 服 , 一 Keang 
Shing here reads F » as in p.10. The 
Historical Records read as in the text. The 


Fis 


EA 


More specially, Gan-kw6 under- | 
the teeth of elephants, and by | 


| occurrence of the name again confirms the 
| ordinary reading. One tribe of wild people, 

north or south, might have been called the 
* Bird barbarians ;’ but when the name is applied 
equally to the two extremities of the empire 
along the sea-board, we must take the phrase 
as having nothing special in its signification. 
Hoo Wei would carry us chiefly to Japan for 
the people here intended ; but that is too remote. 
Possibly the name may include the inhabitants 
of Formosa, and the Chusan archipelago, as well 
as of the islands ar Pi the east coast, 


一 A 
FE Hz 名 , He is a general 
i. would extend it to 


name for nS 
‘cotton,’ the production of a plant, so that zy 


Mk should include dresses of cotton; but the 
cultivation of cotton was first introduced into 
China during the Sung dynasty. The 

were garments, I apprehend, made of grass or 
| straw, manipulated indeed, but not having 
undergone any operations of machinery, however 
rude. Hit 上 内 ,一 Gan-kws takes these for 
| two things, 一 :人 ne woven fabrics,’ and ‘fine 
shells.’ Those shells, it has been supposed, were 
to serve as pieces of money, for purposes of 
exchange. But such a use of shells cannot 
be proved to have existed in the time of Yu. 
| Hh 5 | would rather seem to be the name of 
some kind of silken manufacture. So this phrase 
is generally taken. Ch‘ing, on the authority of 
a passage in the She King, defines A by $i 


Ry ‘the name of variegated silke.’ Woo Ch‘ing 


| says:—‘ When the silk was dyed of various col- 
ours, and then woven into patterna, the fabric was 


called A ; where the patterns were made 
with silk not so dyed of various colours, the 
fabric was called Gk Bl: The 桶 isa 
small orange, the citrus mandarinus. It grows 
farther north than the common orange. The 

or pummelo seems to grow best in Fuhi-kéen, 


$B fe cuntes aye 89 79 BE 
= 不 党 th, ‘when the order was given, 


they were sent; this was not a regular tribute.’ 
Wang Suh gives the same explanation, and 
adds that these fruits were only required from 
| Yang-chow as a supplement to those of King- 
| chow. K-ang-shing took a difft. view, but what 


| he understood exactly by Bs can hardly be 
known, He says:—‘ When there was By it 
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silks. 


rendered when specially required. 


The bundles contained small oranges and pummeloes :一 


They followed the course of the Kéang and the sea, and so reach- 


ed the Hwae and the Sze. 


VII. The King mountain and the South of the mountain Hwang 


were the boundaries of Kixc-cuow. 


was sent; when there was none, it was not sent 
as tribute, It is with By that we soften metal’ 


(有 锡 则 页 之 ,或 时 夭 则 不 
Fo By Hi A: & thy. 名 certainly 


the meaning of tin; but any mineral article 
of tribute would not be mentioned here in | 
connection with the fruits. We must adhere | 
to the view of K‘ung and Wang. 
P. 45. Route of conveyance to the capital, 


seems to have the meaning of going with the 


current and keeping along the shore. The 
tribute-bearers so passed down the Kéang to 
the sea, and then turning north proceeded along 
the coast to the mouth of the Hwae, which 
stream they ascended to the place where 
it received the Sze. By the Sze they would 
go on to the Ho. This par, would seem 
to show that there is an error in Mencius’ ac- 
count of Yu's labours, Book IIL, Part L, 
iv.7. He there says that Yu opened a vent 
for the Joo and Han, and regulated the 
course of the Hwae and Sze, so that they all 


flowed into the Keang’ Gh tk 1a HE HE 
yea. 而 注 之 7D Now, we know it was 


not till the Chow dynasty, thatachannelor canal 
was cut across the country to connect the Hwae 


and the Keang ;一 sce the 左 传 ie It 年 . 


Mencius does appear to have made a mistake, 
Cu. VIL. THe account or King-cuow, 
This province was bounded on the north by the | 
mountain King,—the southern King as it is 


termed ( 南 人 条 之 3A] {Lp to distinguish 


it from the mount King of Yung-chow (p. 76). 
It is mentioned again, Part ii., par.3. It is in 
Hoo-pih, 80 /e east and north from the dis. city 
of Nan-chang ( 南 潼 ， lat. 31°47’, N., lon. 


4°46', W.), dep. of Séang-yang (: ). East 
and west from it were other hills, and barrier- 
passes ( among them, which sepurated King 


from Yu-chow. On the south the prov. was 
bounded by the south of mount Hang, which is 
a very indefinite expression, Hing (or Hwang)- 
shan itself is 30 de to the west of the dis. city of 
Hang-shan (so called from the mount.; lat. 
27°14', N., lon. 3°51’, W., Biot), dep, Hiang- 
chow, Hoo-nan. It is the southern mountain 
of the Canon of Shun, par. 8. But what is | 





meant by ‘the south of Hing?’ Ying-t4 replies : 
— ‘South of Hang there was no other famous 
mountain or large river which could be named 
as bounding the province. ‘The specification of 
*the south” shows us that the province extend- 
ed beyond, southwards from the mountain.” [ 
think it likely that King-chow extended towards 
the southern range, mentioned in speaking of 
the boundaries of last province. On the east 
King-chow and Yang-chow were conterminous, 
and on the west there was Léang-chow. 

The ‘Boundaries of Successive Dynasties’ 
says:—‘' The present Hoo-kwang’ (é.c., Hoo-pih 
and Hoo-nan); the dep, of Tsun-e G #6; 
now belongs to Kwei-chow) in Sze-ch‘nen, with 
the south of Chung-k‘ing ( 重 BE dep; the 


田 i> T‘ung-jin (Ha 


depp. of Sze-nan CE 
A>), Yin-chow (是 HD and Shih-ta‘éen (44 
iP). in Kwei-chow; the whole of Kwang-se ; 


and Leen-chow ih ) dep. in Canton :一 al 
these territories were comprehended in King- 
chow, As this authority gave the extent of 
Yang-chow too limitedly, it thus extends King- 


chow too much. The 地 理 a fz gives 


the following detail :—‘ King-chow embraced—of 
the pres. Hoo-kwang the eleven depp. of Woo- 


ch‘ang ( 武 fy ), Han-yang i BB Ngan- 
lub ( 安 陵 ) King-chow GA Sp, Yo-chow 
err 州 )，Chtang.sha (长 yh, Hang-chow 
( 衔 tH), Chang-tih ( 常 德 )， Shin-chow 
fre JH), Paou-k'ing (HE fie), and Yung- 
chow OK pp. also the two small depp. of 
Chiin (可 and Tsing ( ip. and the wards of 
Sze-chow ( 施 州 aps together with the dis. 


of Nan-chang, dep. Seang-yang, the five districts 


of Ngan-luh ( 安 fee, Yun-mung CB , 
Heaou-kan (学 jee Ying-shing (应 城 )， 
and Ying-shan Oi Lp. and the south of the 
sub. dep. of Suy ( 障 ) 一 oa in dep. of Tih-ngan 
( 德 安 )， the four districts of Hwang-kang 


a 


Bx. I. Cu. VI. 47—49. 
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The Kéang and the Han pursued their common course to the sea, 


GPE FA). Mashing (pf HAD» Hwane-pe (if 


PD. and Hwang-ngan ( 黄 安 ) of the dep. of 


Hwang-chow ; of Sze-ch‘uen, the dis. of Kéen- 


ce ( 建 始 ) in Kswei-chow age php dep. ; 


and of Kwang-se, dep. Kwei-lin, the dis. of that 


name, and the north of Hing-ngan ize #) 
district.’ 

Pp. 47-50. Engineering labours. 47. The 
Kéang, and the Han,—see on Part ii., parr. 8 
and 9. The Kéang entered King-chow in the 


_ pres. dis, of Pa-tung (F4, ih: lat. 31°2', N., 
lon, 6711, W.), dep. of E-ch‘ang (‘fy Ey), and 
ursuing an eastern course to the dep. city of 
Jan-yang, receives the waters of the Han (lat. 


80°34’, N., lon. 2718’, W.), The Han flows from 
Shen-se into Hoo-pih in the dep. of Yun-yang 
i=J . m 本 
(Bh Bs dep. city, lat. 82°49’, N lon., 5°37’, 
W.), and then holds a south-eastern course to 
its junction with the Kéang. 
suppose that Yu expended no small amount of 
labour on the two rivers, from their entrance 
into King-chow on to the point of their junction. 
Particularly is he said to have operated on a 
narrow pass in the dis. of 了 Pu-tung (called 


巴 东 ipl and 一 ); but all such 


achievement is passed over inthe text. Wang 
Ts‘éaou (CE AE; Ming dyn.) says:—‘ The six 
characters of the par. bring the mighty stream 
of the united rivers rushing to the sea before 
our eyes. Ihave looked at it from Woo-ch‘ang, 
and the vast flood dashing on brought to my 
mind the idea of a man hurrying with all his 
speed on some special mission without a thought 


; ， py ees , 
of anything else. i=)}] se 于 ifs = ace. 
to Gan-kws and K‘ang-shing, with the rever- 
ence for the sea that is seen in court for the 
sovereign.’ ‘I's‘ae gives the view of them which 
is seen in the translation. The appearance of 
the princes at court in the spring, he says, was 


called By; their appearance in summer was 
called a There is little to choose between 


the interpretations, The phrase itself, with a 
similar application, is found in the She King, 


Part II, Book IIL, Ode ix. 48. JUL 
FL fb —whatever opinion be come to about 


the ‘nine Keang,’ I do not see that 34 can 


with any propriety have a difft. meaning assign- 
ed to them from that in the translation, which 


We may | 


48 asif they were hastening to court. 
49 to complete order. 





is after Ts‘ae Ch'in, who says that 孔 = 基 , | 


VoL. WL 


The nine Kéang were brought 


The T‘o and Ts‘een were conducted by their 


and 艇 = 正 ， adding :一 九 江 水 道 ， 
tt 得 4 Ip ‘The channels of the nine 


Keang were made to be greatly correct.’ K-ang- 
shing took 艇 = 多 and thought that the 
par.,—‘the nine Kéang were very many,’ showed 
simply the difficulty which Yu had in regulating 
them. Gan-kwé, again, took 艇 = 中 ， and 
understood the par. to say that ‘the nine Keang 
occupied all the middle of the land” On the 
subject of the nine Keang, a hundred pages 
would not contain the discussions on one side 


and another. I will confine myself here to 
the summary given of them by Maou K‘e-ling 


(fel Fe ke HS HR 二 ) 一 

‘There are two accounts of the nine Keang. 
The first is that the Great Keang, on arriving at 
King-chow, separated into nine streams ;一 and 
this ia the nine Keang of the Tribute of Yu 
(that is, this is the view which Maou himself 
prefers.) ‘The second is that the nine Keang is 
another name for the P*‘ang-le lake ;—and this 
is the nine Keang of the Han and Tsin dynas- 
ties. As to the view of the Sung scholars, 
that the inke of T‘ung-t'ing is the nine Keang, 
it is a mere speculation. 

‘On the first view it may be remarked that 


the par.— 九 江 FL fg, standing where it 
does, proves clearly that the nine Keang were 
within the boundaries of King-chow. Now the 
comment of Gan-kwa is :—* In this province the 
Great Keang separated into nine channels,” 
which Ying-ti expanded into 一 “The Great 
Keang divided and became nine, just as the 
Great Ho separated itself into the nine Ho.” 
In accordance with this is the statement of 


Shwang Yin in his work on “The Waters” (FH 
BR IK 经 ;一 Shwang Yin belonged to the 
closing times of the Han dynasty. He isa great 
authority in geographical matters. His work 
is always published with the commentary of Le 


Taou-yuen fell 道 FG) of the ‘ After Wei’ 
[后 魏 ] dyn.), that the nine Keang were in 
the north-west of Hea-sun in Ch‘ang-sha” 


(在 长 yan 45 py di. Their position 


must thus have been somewhere to the west of 


the present King-chow Al 州 之 py) and 
the north of Yé-chow ir 州 之 北 ) Tothe 


same effect is the account of Chang Ching ( 


jE that they began in Ys-ling Hee, and 


15 
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ended at Keang-kow (7 工 让》 meeting in | 


Shwang-loh ( ax Y. All these names would 


not take us far from the pres. dep. of King-chow, 
And yet, since the time of Yu, these nine branches 
of the Great Keang have disappeared, leaving 
only their names. ‘They cannot be traced any 
more than “the nine Ho.” All the earlier 
scholars agree in this account. The names of 
the streams, moreover, are given, and though 
no two enumerations agree in all the nine, about 
seven will be found the same in all of them. 
*As to the second view, that the nine Keang 
is another name for the P‘ang-le lake, it took 
its origin from an expression of Sze-ma 'Ts‘een 
in his Historical Records—* I ascended the hill 
of Leu, and saw where Yu separated the nine 


Keang” (pe 4% JAE LU BL it Zu 
YL). After him Lew Hin said that the nine 


streams entered into the P*‘dng-le; and at last, 
in Pan Koo’s Geography of the Han dynasty, 


under the district of Sin-yang (sR Be) in 


Leu-keang dep. Oy VL Fh, we have the 
note:—* The nine Keang of the ‘Tribute of Yu | 
were in the south of this, They all united east- 
wards of this, and became the Great Keang.” 
But this view is easily disposed of. According 
to the classic, the nine Keang were in King-chow, 
and the P‘ang-le was in Yang-chow ;一 the two 
had nothing to do with each other, Moreover, 
the classic says that the Keang, after passing 
the nine Keang, went on to Tung-ling, and then 
flowing gently eastwards united in the north 
with the P‘ang-le (Part. ii, p. 9), so that not 
only were the nine Keang and the Ptang-le not 
identical, but ‘Tung-ling and a tract of country 
lay between them. It is quite clear that Sze- 
ma Ts‘een and all who followed him were in 
error. 
* The divisions of the country got their names 
much from those of the waters in them, 
and mistakes, like that which has been pointed 
out, came to be stereotyped on the face of the | 
Jand, giving rise to endless discussions about the | 
original site of places, ‘The tract of Kew-keang | 
| 


( It 并 PI. as originally established by the 


Ts‘in dynasty, was in King-chow between Se- 


ling and Ke-chun (在 +p 州 pi 陵 Bi 
HE 之 JAD. At the commencement of the | 


Han dynasty, it was taken away and afterwards 
reappointed, but was placed near to Show-ch‘un 
# 淖 )， made to approach, that is, to Yang- 
chow. During the usurpation of Wang-mang | 


CE ZR), the Kew-kéang of Show-ch‘un was 
changed into the tract of Yen-p'ing HE, 平 
7) and the tract of Yu-chang FR He) in 


Keang-nan was changed into Kew-keang; and 
thus it was that the Kew-keang of King-chow 
passed into the Ptang-le of Yang-chow.’ 

Maou goes on to relate other changes in the 
geographical position assigned to Kew-kéang, 
but that last narrated finally asserted itself; 
aun we have still the dep. of Kew-kéang in 
Keang-se, near the Po-yang lake, the old Tang- 
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le, as was noticed in the note on par. 38. The 
demonstration is complete that in the time of 
Yu the nine Keang and the P‘ang-le had no 
relation together, but were in different pro- 
vinces, a long way removed from one another, 

On the opinion now generally followed, that 
we are to think of the T‘ung-t‘ing lake when 
we read here of the nine Kéang, Maou observes 


that it commenced with Hoo-tan ( 胡 A, early 
in the Sung dynasty) He was followed by 
Chaou Shw-che, ( 如 <2): Tsting Yen-ho, 


and others, especially Choo He, whose advocacy 
of the view has secured for it its present general 
acceptance. ‘There are differences of opinion, 
in the details of it, as to the nine streams having 
their common receptacle in the T‘ang-t‘ing. It 
is difficult also to reconcile it with Part ii. par. 
9 Lhave less difficulty, however, in supposing 
that the lake is what now corresponds to the 
nine Keang of Yu than in believing the view of 
Gan-kwa which Maou endorses. If the Great 


| Keang had ever separated its main stream, and 
| become nine streams, history would not be silent 
| as it is as to their disappearance, and traces of 


their former existence would still be discoverable 
on a geological survey of the country. Such a 
survey may yet throw some new light on the 
meaning of the text. 


49. Ve B PE 道 ,一 the same words occur 


again, p. 64, in connection with Leang-chow. 
‘There must have been streams with these names 


in both the provinces. The ig HE says :— 
‘Streams issuing from the Keang are called YE: 


those issuing from the Han are called em 


Gan-kw6, says that ‘‘T’o is another name for 
the Kéang.’ The likeliest view seems to be that 
at an island in the middle of the great stream, 
in the present dis. of Che-kéang (ff 7T., ‘the 
branching of the Kéang;’ lat. 30°24’. N., lon, 
5°6', W.), dep. of King-chow, its waters separa- 
ted, and flowed for a time in two channels, one 
north and one south, meeting again near the 
‘l“ung-t‘ing lake. The northern of these chan- 
nels was called the ‘Io. Hoo Wei insists also 


on another stream called the ‘E, water’ (下 
水 )， which took its rise in the present dis, of 


Woo-San (AJA, ip of K‘wei-chow dep. in Sze- 
ch‘uen, and after entering King-chow, joined the 
Keang in the pres. dis. of E-too Cer 都 as 


also to be accounted one of the TE: which en- 
gaged the labours of Yu. For the Ts‘een we 
ure referred to the dep. of Ngan-luh in Hoo-pih, 
where the name is preserved in that of the dis. 


of 'Ts‘een-keang C2] YL; lat. 30°28", N., lon. 
3°40’, W.) As the character VE also signifies 


‘to abscond,’ ‘to lie hidden, Hoo Wei sup- 
poses that the Ts‘een of the Han flowed from it 
under ground in the first place, and then coming 
to the surface fouad their way back to the 
parent stream. Among the branches of the 


Han now there is one called Leu-fuh Oak KE» 
in which name we have a reference to an under- 


50 proper channels. 


5 


an 


1 


ko 
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The land in the marsh of Yun became visible, and 


that of Mung was brought under cultiv ation. 


The soil of this province was miry ; 


its fields were the average 


of the lowest class; its contribution ‘of revenue was the lowest of 


the highest class. 


Its articles of tribute were feathers, hair, ivory, and hides; gold, 
silver, and copper; the ch‘un tree, wood for bows, cedars and cypress- 


es; grindstones, whetstones, arrow-head stones, and cinnabar. 


There 


were also the k‘wiin and loo banboos, and the wood of the hoo tree, of 
which the three regions were able to contribute the best specimens. 
The three-ribbed rush was put in cases, which again were wrapped up. 


ground current ( 宜 取 tk 流 <. 意 ) 


This, he supposes, may be the T’s‘een of the text. 
The ‘Statistical Account’ of the present dyn, 
confirms this view. 50. ‘Ihe reading of 
this par. is not cee = ate iy Han dyn. the 


prevailing reading was © Be 作 人 义 . 


The founder of the Tae 人 nm issued a 
proclamation settling the reading to be that now 
published. The reading depends to my mind 
on the question of whether there were two 
marshes, the Yun and the Mung, or only one,— 

the Yun-mung. Each side of this is very 
plausibly maintained. On the whole I am in- 
clined to agree with the authors of the ‘ Daily 
Explanation,’ that the marshes were two, ‘the 
Yun on the north of the Keang, spreading over 
the country of the present depp. of Ngan-luh and | 
Tih-ngan, and all about the sub. dep. of Meen- | 


yang (715 |B); and the Mung, on the south of 
the Keang, spreading over the districts of 


Keang-hea(/T. )and Hwa-yung (SER). 
We can understand how these might be spoken 
ef sometimes as one lake without reference to 
the Keang between them, and how it might be 
called sometimes the Yun, and sometimes the 
Mung. If, indeed, it was only one, then I can 
make no meaning of the text. The necessity | 


of the case would make us read ae +. 


If the two portions were spoken of T sapacntaly, 
—about which there is to me no doubt, —then 
we may interpret as in the translation. The | 
large tract of country covered by the marshes 
was very much drained by the other labours 
which have been detailed ; north of the Keang 
the water sank till the ground appeared in 





places ; and south of the Kéang, portions of the 
country were left dry, and could be cultivated. 
Pp. 51, 52. Soil, revenue, and tribute, 
51. The soil of this province was of the same 
character as that of the last,—~‘all miry’; which 
we can well believe of the portion of it, not far 
removed from the courses of the Keang and Han. 
Its fields were one degree higher in quality than 
those of Yang-chow ; and its revenue was 
much higher, owing, we may suppose, to its 


being more thickly Re 52. 4 -E 


a 革 ， HE = > pi —eomp. p. 44. It is 


supposed that the “articles from the two pro- 
vinces.are mentioned in the order of the quali- 
ty which distinguished them. Thus, Yang-chow 
was most noted for its precious metals, and 
they are therefore mentioned first in p, 44. 


Ait aN tq Aa Yang-chow we 
have only HE 木 . Here various kinds of 
wool are enumerated. There are four trees, 
as Gan-kw5 and Ch‘ing unite in saying, and 
not three only, as we find in the Sf fi. Ta‘ae 


joins the two first characters together, and 
says— The wood of the Ch‘un tree was fit for 
making bows.’ But I have no evidence that 


| it had such a quality. The wood preferred 


for bows was that of the Ih by which Gan- 


kw6 here defines an Was it the yew tree? 
I cannot say exactly what tree the Ch‘un was. 


It has got the various names of Fit, he, Kia 


and and was good for making musical 
instruments, and the thills of carriages, and 
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PART III. - 
PK 
再 


大 BE 
SN ALE 订 ， 


The baskets were filled with deep azure and purgis silken fabrics, and 


with strings of pearls that were not quite roun 


. From the country 


of the nine Kéang the great tortoise was presented. 
They floated along the Keang, the T‘o, the Ts‘éen, and the Han ; 


ease | over to the 


the Ho. 


for pillars, Was it the dammar? is 
probably the cypress; but I do not know that | 
Tam right in calling the KE the cedar. It is | 


described as having the leaf of the 柏 ， and 


the stem of the AA, or common pine, growing 
very large, enduring cold, and good for making 


coffins and boats, 经 再 一 


the /e and che were both stones abounding in 
the hills of King, adapted for purposes of grind- 
ing. The former were of a coarser substance ; 
the latter closer and finer. ‘The noo were 
stones, by their natural shape and quality 
fitted for being made into arrow-heads. The | 
best are said to be found far north, on the 
banks of the Hih-lung, where they are called 
‘water flowers, hard and sharp, approaching 


to the character of iron (各 水 花 石 ， ES 
利 入 Gp. Fe J¥ By ‘sooner: 

HE fA 化 ,一 thege were all good 
for making arrows. he kwéa and loo grew 
about the marsh of Yun-mung (Gan-kw6). The 
hoo was a tree. We know that it was famed for 
the arrows made from it, because Confucius, 
on one occasion, being asked about a bird which 
lighted on the palace of the prince of Ch‘in 
and died, pierced with a hoo arrow, declared 
that it was transfixed with one of the famous 
arrows of Suh-sin;—sce the references in the 


note to par. 56 of the Preface. = 

JEG EL WR ZZ. think it is most natural to 
connect this clause with the one immediately 
preceding, and to suppose that it has reference 
only to the three articles just specified. Many, 
however, extend it to all the articles of tribute 
enumerated. What the three countries were, 
we cannot tell Tung-po would make the 
phrase out to mean all the States of King, 
—‘large, small and middling.’ Gan-kwé, 
understanding the par. to extend only to the 
kwdn, loo, and hoo, which he thinks grew 
about the Yun-mung, naturally takes the three 
countries to have been three States in the neigh- 


bourhoud of that marsh. Wi 名 5k af 
万 ES Th By mi the best of them’; | 





3, and proceeded to the most southern part of 


—so, Chang Kew-shing fe Tu 成 ) K‘ang- 


shing very strangely puts a point at 页 ， and 
reads WK vA as part of the next clause, 
包 lft § H—the rush here spoken of, 


described as having — A, ic., three-ribbed, 
was used for straining the wine at the imperial 
sacrifices. It was packed in small cases, which 
again were covered over,—showing the value 
of the article by the care which was taken of 
it. This seems to be the meaning of the char- 
acters. Gan-kwé and Wang Suh put a stop 


at , and understand by it ‘bundles’ of fruit, 


| as in the case of Yang-chow. ‘The former also 


takes oe and as being two different ar- 
ticles, K‘ang-shang defines lt by ge Ke, 


‘to tie or wrap round,’ These explanations 
are all erroneous. I prefer also the meaning 


which I have given to | to another which 
is common, and which =‘ bundles in cases.’ 
RR fit rz bE 1 site 2 is another 


name for ; The silk has received three 


dippings in the dye-fluid. are to be 
taken together. The former character denotes 


‘pearls that were not round’ ( 珠 不 者 ， 


ace. to the at 3): these were strung, and 


put into the baskets, as I read the text. Some 
say they were carried by themselves, and not 


in the baekets. It YL w 锡 大 tf; 
—‘the great tortoise’ attained the size, acc. 
to the ‘Historical Records,’ (if 策 传 ) of 
two cubits and a half. Such a creature would 
be esteemed very valuable, where divination 
was much relied on, Gan-kwd explains the 


锡 as having the same force with the BB 页 


in par. 44. He says ;— Sq 不 党 FA Fae 


tit im Xy ae ‘the tortoise was not a Te- 


gular article of tribute, but was presented when 
required by express command.’ But the phraseo- 
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54 VIII. The King mountain and the Ho were the boundaries of YU- 
CHOW. 

55 The E, the Li, the Ch‘éen, and the Kéen, were conducted to the 

56 Ho. The marsh of Yung-po was confined to its proper limits. Zhe 

57 waters of the marsh of Ko were led to that of M&ang-choo. 

58 The soil of this province was mellow; in the lower parts it was 

59 in some places rich, in others dark and thin. Its fields were the 
highest of the middle class; its contribution was the average of the 
highest class, with a proportion of the very highest. 


logy is different, and the nature of the tments of Hoenan, K‘ae-fun 
case was different also. The tortoise might | Leg J . BY =p. 


not be found, even when specially called for. Kwei-tih (入 德 ) Nan-yang ( 南 Bp. and 


It is better to take By as a synonym of Hit: Joo-ning kh ‘if, with the small dep, of Joo 
—a meaning which it often has, The people (法 Hyp of Chih-le, the two districts of Tung- 
— the tor. whenever they met with it. | 
t was always a welcome contribution. ming He 明 ) and Ch‘ang-hwan (fe Fp, 
P. 53. Route of conveyance to the capital. ‘emt 7 
aoe, floated along the Keang, the To and the dep. of Ta-ming (大 4 ); of Shan-tung, the 
‘s‘een,—not necessarily from the one of these | four districts of Ting-t‘aou Shing- 
to the other, but rather, I suppose, according ns GE [sig>, 


to the place where the various articles were | Woo oR wD, Ts‘aou a and Tan (i, 


being brought from, It was necessary, how- Piet 
ever, to reach the Han, which took them to | dep. of T's‘aou-chow ce ) of Ngan-hwuy, 


the borders of Yu-chow, where they had to 中 
leave their boats, and cross over the country the four Chetriots of Fow-yane 3 By ), Ying 


to the Lo, by which they might proceed to the | shan; 7 >, T'ae-ho and Mun; 
southern portion of the Ho, the boundary be- 6 A Fs ADs ef 


tween Yu-chow and K‘e-chow. shing (Be HAZ), with the sub. dep, of Pa (HS), 
Cu. VIIL. Tus account or Yu-cnow. i 4 ; 
BGL, Bocaderin. On the eonth was wonnt in the dep. of Ying-chow e721 Hb: and of 


King, which has been spoken of as the northern | Hoo-pih, the five districts of Seang-yang re 3 
boundary of King-chow. On the north was the x - 
Ho, that is, the southern portion of it which B. Kwang-hwa ( 光 化 ) E-shing ( 宜 


flowed with nearly a direct course from west to = . 
east. On the north-west, this prov. touched on | oh), Teaou-yang Bi Bp and Kub-shing 


the northern slopes of mount Hwa, which is : wi 
sometimes described as belonging to it. On the 4 城 ) RS Oe ee Ae ee dA 
— as was eed pce gid abbey = }, in the dep. of Seang-yang, the district of 
en, Seu, and Yang. Yu-chow, indeed, was the : 四 
pe one of vibiie divistons of the empire, Yun (BR ) in the dep, of Yun-yang, and the 
and was conterminous, fur a greater or less 
distance, with all of them except Ts‘ing-chow, orthero part of the mb dep of Sny Bp 各 
which lay off in the east by itself, the dep. of Tih-ngan (fil 安 )， 
The ‘Boundaries of Successive Dynasties’ re 
says:—‘Yu-chow comprehended the present Pp. 55-57, Engineering labours. 55. 
Ho-nan with the department of Yun-yang in | Comp, Part ii, par. 13, from which it appears 
Hoo-pih,’ The more detailed and exact account | that the four streams or rivers here mentioned, 
of the ‘Geography Modernized’ is:—‘ Yu-chow | did not separately enter the Ho. ‘The LS 
embraced—of the present Ho-nan, the five de- | received the waters first of the Kéen and the 
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Ch‘éen, and last those of the E, and then pro- | view is followed in the 


ceeded, with them all to the Yellow river. In 
the text we are told, I suppose, the order in 
which Yu operated upon them. First, he took 
in hand the FE, and having cleared its course 
to the Lo, continued his labours on that stream 
on to the Ho, after which he turned to do what 
Was necessary for the Chéen and Kéen, 


The E-water (ft 水 ) has its source in 


Bear’s-ear hill (能 了 丁 {Lp in the dis of Loo- 
she Gin FR lat. 34°01’, N. lon, 5°32', W.), in 
the small dep. of Shen-chow (| Ip. Ho-nan. 
Passing into the dep. of Ho-nan, it flows east, 
close by the dis. city of Ts‘ung Gp Bending 
towards the north, it passes through the dis- 


tricts of E-yang (ft By and Li-yang ( 洛 

), into that of Yen-sze ( 候 hi ; lat. 
34 45 N., lon. 3°45’, W.), 5 /e to the south-west 
of whose dis. city it enters the Ly. The 
Lé rises in the Ts‘in range ( op, 50 le to 
the north of the dis, city of L5-nan ( 洛 or He 

; lat. 84°06’, N., lon. 6°22’, 


but independent dep. of Shang a 
Shen-se. It enters Ho-nan in the dis, of Loo- 
she, and flows north and east through Shen- 
chow, on to Ho-nan dep. Proceeding north- 
east, through the south of the dis. 


Gk ‘St), and the north of E-yang Ct BB, 


it traverses the dis. 
receives the Ch‘éen and Kéen. Going on east- 
wards through Yen-sze, where it receives the 


W.), in the small 


F, its course is through the north-west of Kung | 


Cae WS), into the dis. of Fan-shwuy Olt) 


) dep K‘ae-fung, where it enters the Ho. 


The Ch‘éen and the Kéen are both on | 


the north of the L&. ‘The former rises in the 
west of the dis. of Mang-tsin (3 YE); tat. 


84°52’, N., lon. 3°50’, W.). and flowing south to 
that of Li-yang, it runs south-cast into the Lo. 


The Kéen rises in White-stone hill ( 白 Ay 


[L)>, in the north of Min-ch‘e district Gag Yh: 
lat, 34°46", N., lon. 4°47', W., and flows east, south 
of Sin-ngan (新 ) district city, to the west 
of Lo-yang dis., where it joins the Ho. 
Another Yu has often been wanted since 
Yu's time to remedy the devastations done by 
these four streams.’ In pc， 184, the E and Li 
overflowed and carried away nearly 2000 families, 
In A.v. 223, the same streams occasioned im- 
mense loss of life and property. In aww. 722,a 
rising of the FE destroyed a portion of the city of 


Tung-too (上 ); and another in 800 was 


equally calamitous. Injuries quite as great are 
recorded from risings of the Ch‘éen and Kéen; 


一 see the iy 页 ft df. in loc. 


56. Ts‘ne Ch'in says that the Yung and the 
Po were ‘two waters,’ the former connected 
with the Tse and the latter with the Lo. This 


HP in| 


of Yung-ning | 


of Li-yang, where it | 
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‘Daily Explanation ; ’ 
but it has been satisfactorily refuted by Hoo 
Wei and others. An older view now commands 


| general acceptance, for it was Yen Sze-koo of 


the ‘Ivang dynasty, who first advocated the 
opinion adopted by Ts‘ae. Gan-kwo, K‘ang- 
shing, and Ma Yung all hold that the two char- 


acters should go together (Ai wy or oe Hp. 


as the name of a marsh, that formed by the 
waters of the Tse, rising up remarkably out of 
the ground, as described Part ii, par. 10. The 
name partly remains in those of the districts 


Yung-tsih Ca } and Yung-yang (Of BB 


in the dep. of K‘ae-fung. The marsh itself in 
the days of K‘ang-shing was dried up, and 


| become so much level ground (A FAS 篇 平 


bp. 57. Following the course of the 


‘Tse, Yu proceeded on to the marsh of Ko, taking 
its name from the hill of Ko, near the pres, dep. 
city of Ts‘aou-chow in Shan-tung, lat. 35°20, 
N,, lon. 52, W. It was also formed by the 
waters of the Tse, and unable to bring it entire- 
ly under management by itself, Yu led off the 
excess of its waters to the marsh of Mang-choo, 


This name is variously written, — Fe RK. w 


a in the ‘ Rites of Chow,’ BA 都 by Sze-ma 


Ts‘een, A memorial of it remains in the tower 


of Ming-choo Gi 诸 Ee), 10 Ze to the north- 


east of the dis. city of Yu-ching 3 城 ; lat. 
34°38’, N., lon. 19’, W.) dep. of Kwei-tih in Ho- 
nan. The marsh itself cannot now be traced, 
and Hoo Wei observes that repeated overflow- 
ings of the Ho, which commenced a.p. 1266, and 
laid the country about Kwei-tih under water, 
have obliterated all traces of Yu's labours in 
that quarter, Whether there was a connection 
between the marsh of Ko and that of Mang- 
choo which he only cleared, before Yu's time, or 
whether he opened such a connection in order 
to carry off the excessive waters of the former, 
we cannot tell, 及 ， as in Can. of Yaou, 
par. 1, As the Ho might be considered one 
of the rivers of Yu-chow and beyond comparison 
the greatest of them, we may be surprised that 
nothing is said of any labours performed upon 
it. We must suppose that when Yu was opera- 
ting on the northern bank of it, about mount 
Yoh, and Tan-hwae (pp. 5,6), he had sent de- 
tachments over to Yu-chow, and finished at 
once all that was necessary to be done for the 
great stream. This left him free to direct his 
attention first to the Ls and its tributary streams 
in the west of the province, and then to the 
Tse and the evils it gave rise to in the east, 

Pp. 58—G0. Soil, revenue, and tribute. 
s—see per. 7. K'e-chow and Yuchow 
agreed in the general character of their soil, 
but no colour is assigned to that of Yu-chow, 
because, we are to suppose, no uniformity char- 


acterized it in this respect. te 雯 -- > 


see par. 17, where I adopted Ma Yung’'s meaning 
of the term as= ‘rich.’ This places it in direct 


Opposition to T's‘ae’s definition of 
‘thin,’ ‘poor. ;* such also was K‘ang-shing’s ac- 
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Its articles of tribute were varnish, . a finer hempen cloth, 
and coarser hempen cloth. The baskets were filled with fine silken 


fabrics, and fine floss-silk. 
were rendered, when required. 


Stones for polishing sounding-stones 


They floated along the L%, and reached the Ho. 
IX. The south of mount Hwa and the Black-water were the boun- 


daries of LEANG-CHOW. 


The hills Min and Po were brought under cultivation. 


count of it. The pif AX defines the char. by 


Ee ka} + ‘black, hard, earth,’ I have done 
the best [could with the two terms. 59. If 


we look only at the revenue of the province, we 
should expect its fields to rank much higher than 
they do; the reason of the disproportion, accord- 


ing to Foo Teung-shuh (fii fal AD: was that 
the black hard tracts in the lower parts of it were 
unfit for the cultivation of grain. The student 


will observe how the place of the is different 
from what it occupies in parr, 8 and 43, 

60. i: RE Sf at see par, 19; 
R and , sce par. 26 ; my is a coarse kind 
some perennial plant, ace. to Luk Ke 


(RE EAE IR Diph AL fet AR FE 
Hh, = 春 ). A kind of cloth was 


made from it which was called by the same name. 
‘Ts‘ae says he cannot tell whether we should 
understand here the raw material, or the manu- 
factured article. We must suppose, I think, 


that, as the character follows Sf we are to 


understand the cloth, Wa {iE ak Ui. 一 
BR, vee por. 5; 纺 - ne <a A 


asin the translation. Ty —see par. 44. 
There the phrase follows the articles so contri- 
buted, they being sufficiently marked off from 
the other articles by the fj which precede, 
Here it precedes the articles, because, if it fol- 
lowed them, its force might be extended to the 
others previously mentioned, The were 
stones used for polishing other stones and gems, 
differing from the grinding-stones and whet- 
stones of King-chow, the use of which was to 
polish articles of metal, 

P.61. Route of conveyance to the capital. From 
the eastern parts of Yu-chow they could at once 


The T‘o 


reach the Ho. From the western, they reached 
it by means of the Ls. 

Cn. IX. Tue accouxt or Lraxe-cnow. 

P.62, Boundaries. There is no dispute 

about the former of the boundaries mentiuned, 


Mount Hwa is ‘the western mountain’ (pa 


) of the Canon of Shun, pur. 8, standing 8 
fe on the south of the dia. city of Hwa-yin 
(EE Bz ; lat. 34°85", N.. lon. 6°31’, W Biot), 


in the dep, of T‘ung-chow (hay Hp. ace, to 
the latest arrangement of Shen-se province. 
| In the small adjacent dep. of Shang (7) i is the 


| | dep. of Shan-yang(| [J By). which i is said to be 


identical with the Hwa-yang of the text. Mount 
Hwa served as boundary mark to three of Yu's 
provinces 一 Leang，Yu and Yung. On the 
other boundary,—the Black-water,—there is not 
the same unanimity of opinion. Gan-kwé said: 
一 上 On the east this province reached to the 
south of mount Hwa, and on the west to the 
Blackwater, If, indeed, the Blackwater was 
the boundary of Léang-chow on the west, we 
are led to identify it with the river of the same 
name, also the western boundary of Yung-chow, 
and described in Part ii, p. 6, as «flowing into 
the southern sea.’ This view leads to great 
difficulties, quite as great as those attending 
the extension of Yang-chow round the sea-coast 
to Cochin-China. The first distinctly to con- 
trovert it appears to have been Séé Sze-lung 


RE + ti: Sung dyn.), who took the bound- 


aries mentioned in the text as the northern 
and southern, and not those on the east and west: 
— The northern boundary of Leang-chow was 
the south of mount Hwa, and on the south it 
stretched along the Blackwater, the present 


Too-water (A BL FA 7. BAK GS ii 


4h)" The name of the Loo had taken 


the place of the Blackwater in the Han dynasty, 
and subsequently to the T'ang, the stream has 


20 


been called the ‘river of the Golden Sands’ 
(金沙 7 工 ); but it is sufficiently proved that 


this stream, or at least that portion of it from 
its junction with the Shing-shwuy Hah Ik 


and the Jé-shwuy He ie) to their merging 


in the Min Kéang, was called the Blackwater. 
Combining the statements of the ‘Geography 
Modernized,’ aud the’ Statistical Account of 
the present dynasty,’ we have the following 
description of the sonthern boundary of Léang- 


chow : — The present Golden Sands of Yun-nan | 


is the Black water of Leang-chow. Its sources 
are very remote, farther off than those of the 
Yellow ‘river, in 27°50’, west Jon. (this must 
eurely be an error, as it would take us to about 
the long. of Calcutta), and between 35° and 36° 
north lat, Flowing south-east, it enters Yun- 


nan, near the pass of 'Ta-shing Ge oh in the 
border dep. of Le-keang (lat. 26°51’, N., lon. 
16°01’, W.). Flowing through the northern 
part of this province, it enters Sze-ch‘nen in 


the dep. of Ning-yuen (igs. fit, and, bend- 


ing more northwards, enters the Keang in the 
south of the dep. of Seu-chow’ Ax 州 : lat, 
28"38'， N., lon. 11°63’)’. 

After the junction of the Loo and the Keang, 
the latter great stream would continue the 
southern boundary of Léang on to King-chow. 
On the east it was conterminous with Yu-chow 
and King-chow. Its western boundary cannot, 
I think, be laid down with any certainty. 

It is worthy of remark that neither of the 


twogreat dynasties which followed Yu,—neither | 


the Yin nor the Chow, included the province of 
Teang. Portions of it were embraced in their 
provinces of Yu and Yung, but the greater part 
was considered as wild, savage territory, beyond 
the limits of the Middle Kingdom, We can 
hardly suppose that che territory of China ever 
diminished so greatly. It is more reasonable 
to think that Yu pushed his labours in this 
direction, not so much because the country was 
really included in Yaou’s empire, as because 
it was necessary for him to operate upon it for 
the benefit of the more eastern parts. 

The ‘Daily Explanation’ says :—‘ Leang- 
chow embraced the present provinces of Sze- 
ch‘nen, Kwei-chow, and Yun-nan, with the dep. 


of Han-chung (省 中 ) in Shen-se, and the 
small dep. of Kéae ( ) in Kan-suh.’ 


This. representation is beyond the truth; and 
that in the ‘Boundaries of Successive Dynas- 
ties,"—that ‘Leang-chow extended over the 


present Sze-ch‘uen, and the dep. of Han-chung | 


in Shen-se,’ scems to be too narrow. 

The following is the detail in the ‘Geogra- 
phy Modernized :'—‘ Leang-chow embraced—of 
Shen-se, the dep. of Han-chung, and the small 


depp. of Hing-ngan ec 安 ) and Shang ( 商 
Sp); of Kan-sub, the small dep. of Keae and 
the two districts of Hwuy (4) and Leang- 


tang (两 voy in dep. of Te‘in ( 泰 Pip sof 


Hoo-pih, the three districts of Fang (fy ), Chuh- 
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san Wy Up and Chuh-k‘e Wf #), and the 


west of Yunsse dis, (Bip: dep. of Yun-yang 


als 阳 ); and the prov. of Sze-ch‘uen.” 
时 mgs eee 
Pp. 63—66, Engineering labours. ff BS, 


see on par. 30, We igj.—see Part ii, parr. 
3,4,8 and 9, In these mountains were the 
springs of branches of the great streams of the 
Keang and Han. Mount Min (the ‘ Historical 
Records’ read ¥ ) is in the most 


north-western part of Sze-ch‘uen, called the 
Ting of Sung-p‘wan ( 松 Wy iS. given by 
Biot as in lat. 32°38’, N., lon, 12°52’, W. The 
‘Geography of the Shoo Modernized" saya that 
‘from the small dep. of Min (Uf 44) in Kung- 


ch‘ang Ce 8 ) of Shen-se [now of Kan-suh], 


a range of lofty mountains with deep valleys 
stretches westwards to the western borders of 


the department of Ching-too (成 #f). The 


snowy ridges of Mow-chow( 州 ) and other 


famous elevations are to be reckoned to this 
range. Where Yu began hia operations was at 
. | 

the mountain of Lang-kea Cif 2) on the 
very borders on the north-west of Sung-p‘wan, 

Mount Po, called Po-ch‘ung in Part ii, p. 
8, was not so far west. There were two moun- 
tains of the name :一 one 90 /e to the north of the 


present sub. dep, of Ning-keang ( E 州 ; 
lat. 32742’, N., lon, 10°, W.), in Han-chung dep. 
of Shen-se, whence the waters of the eastern 
Han issucd. This was the Po-ch‘ung of Part 
ii, The other was in the pres. small dep. of 
Tein (Ak fp} ; lat. 84°86, No lon, 10°42", W.) 
of Kan-suh; and from it the waters of the 
western Han issued. The two were distant 
from each other, north and south, between three 
and four hundred /e; but they are to be con- 
sidered as belonging to the same range. Yu's 
work on these two mountains is described as 
‘the clearing the springs of the Keang and the 
和 y » . . 
Han’ (7Y 工 Peed ve 之 Hy). The text 
tells us that the country about the foot of the 
mountains themselves was brought under cultiva- 
tion. G4. See on par.46. Gan-kwé thonght 
that the T’o and the ‘T's‘een here were the same 
as those of King-chow, the upper portion of 
their courses being here referred to. But this 
view cannot be adopted. Woo Ch'ing says:— 
“These were the separately flowing branches 
of the Keang and Han that were in Leang- 
chow. In the east of the pres. district of Pe, 


at IHG) Jat. 30°47", N. lon. 12°82", W.) dep. 
of Ching-too was a To, which flowed westwards 
into the Keang. In the south-west of the dis. 
of Taou-keang (性 . YD in P‘ang-chow’ wz 
由 ) [these are names of former territorial 
divisions; we have now the dis. of P‘ang in 
Ching-too dep. and the dis, of Kwan (74% IBS) 
in the same corresponds to Taou-keang } ‘ there 
was another T‘o which flowed east into the Keang. 


instead of nits 


65 
66 
67 
68 


69 


Eee - _—_——— sa ee ree oe 
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and the Ts‘een were conducted by their proper channels. Sacrifices 
were offered to the hills Ts‘ae and Mung, on the regulation of the 
country about them, 

The country of the wild tribes about the Ho could now be suc- 
cessfully operated on. 

The soil of this province was greenish and light. 

Its fields were the highest of the lowest class; its contribution of 
revenue was the average of the lowest class, with proportions of 
the rates immediately a above and below. 

Its articles of tribute were musical gem-stones, iron, silver, steel, 
stones for arrowheads, and sounding-stones; with the skins of bears, 
great bears, foxes, and jackals, and ‘articles woven with their hair. 


Again, in the dis. of Chin-foo (it HF) in | Sung dyn., was the first to say that the hill of 

> Chow-kung was the Ts‘ae of the Shoo, The 
Yang Chow ( 洋 州 ) [we have now the dis. of | Geography of the Han dyn. does not mention 
Yang in the dep. of Han-chung, in Shen-se], | the Ts'ae at all. Hoo Wei inclines to the 
there was the water of T’e‘een-kuh (+ 4 ) opinion that we are to look for it in one of the 


wjrich was a Ts‘een. But the branches flowing famous Ngo-mei hills WB JA Up in the dis, 

from the Keang and Han, whether large or | of the same name (lat. 29°32’, N., lon. 12°50', 

sinall, long or short, all went by the names in | w, ti 

the text, and are to be looked for in various a ean oh ae ome Fe 定 ) 旅 平 , 
laces. When the mountains Min and Po were 一 旅 is applied to designate sacrifices offered 
rought under cultivation, the upper parts of | t mountains j—see Ana. III. vi. The ‘Daily 


the two streams were regulated ; and now their | ~ ae 
courses through all the province were cleared | E*Planation’ expands the whole paragraph 


by the measures taken with the various T‘o | thus:—‘The Mei-water had flowed between the 
and 'Ts‘een,’ 65. The hills of ‘T's‘ae and | hills of Ts'ae and Mung with a rapid and de- 
Mung are both referred to the present dep. of | structive course, but now all this was remedied, 


of Ya-chow HE 州 ; lat. 80 8， N., lon. 13"25，| and Yu sacrificed to the mountains, and announ- 


W). Mount Mung seems to be sufficiently well i ve 
ascertained. The ‘Statistical Account’ of the Gal hscompielten of bie seek BR 


e— ly 
pres. dynasty says that it stands on the borders 7 T , Ee ae VaR 
of the three districts of Yaengan HE Ze, ing | % 到 处 a i = 再， a 区 


), and Loo-san ( ), of th rt E 
oun (24 [Lan and meen aE iL of all | ae A 山 ， 而 Lind 成 功 ii) 


66. T’s‘ac gives two views of the meaning 
Sze-ch‘uen is grown upon it. Mount Ts‘ae ia of this paragraph, neither of which he ac- 
not so well determined. The ‘Geography of cepts as quite satisfactory, though he rather in- 


toad * : ; +1) clines himself to the former of them. It is 
the Shoo Modernized ' identifies it with the hill that propounded by Gan-kwa, that the two 


of Chow-kung ( 周 公 tp. 5 le to the east | characters were the name of a tract of country. 
of Ya-chow city, and the Statistical Account of The other is that Ho and E were the names of 
the Ming dyn adopting that view, adds that 5 | two streams. A more natural interpreta- 


&e further off there is a place called Leu-p‘ing | tion is that of K‘ang-shing, that Fi] Be 一 和 
(有 地 wi 旅 P), where it is probable fl 之 BR. ‘The wild people upon the Ho,’ 


that Yu offered his sacrifices, But this Leu- : 

a 2 though, taking the two characters in connection 
p‘ing was not heard of till modern times, and, | with the rest of the par., we must understand 
indeed, Yeh Mung-tih HE Bh 得 )， of the them of the territory occupied by those people. 
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The 和 IK is another name for the aK 


which came through the pres. Mow Chow ( 


州 ), and, after a long course of about 3,000 /e, 
flowed into the Kéang in the dep. of Kea-ting. 
But we can hardly think that the tribes men- 
tioned dwelt along all the stream, even in that 
portion of it which was in Sze-ch‘uen. 

Pp. 67—69. Soil, revenue, and tribute. 
67. In interpreting this par, ‘T'sxe follows 


Gan-kwz who gives ase= SA, ‘black,’ a 


meaning which it often” has, but which does 
not seem appropriate here. We should thus 
be told only the colour of the soil, and nothing 
ubout its nature. Gan-kw6 adds, indeed, to 


a the charr. 而 1K 壤 ‘and rich and 


mellow ;* but this cannot be all indicated by 
Hy, and the next par. is inconsistent with 
such a view of the soil of | Tang. The “His- 
torical Records’ read Hie 
variation does not assist ns at all in determi- 


ning the meaning. In these circumstances we 


must look about for another meaning of Hy, 
and Ma Yung, followed by Wang Suh, has sug- 
gested that which I have adopted in the trans- 
lation. He defined the character by 小 


‘small and thin.’ This suits the passage well 
enough. The difficulty with itis that we do 
not find such a meaning of the term elsewhere, 
and hence it is not given in the Dictionary. 

68. Its fields were ranked in the second 
grade, and the revenue in the 8th, thongh 
this sometimes, or perhaps in some places, 
rose to the 7th, and again fell to the 9th. ‘The 


© Daily Explanation’ says :一 SE Hat 篇 下 


= qe AAG RS 
it ste oe TL Be AF i 
ee Le oe ete 


of this province was thus ouly not so low as 
that of Yen-chow, On this Tsang Yen-ho has 
observed that Leang-chow was very mountain- 
ous, while the provy. of Yen and Yang had suf- 
fered and were still suffering more than others 
from the overflow of water, and ft consequence of 
these circumstances their revenue was so sinall. 
‘These circuunistances would have their intluen- 
ces onthe revenue, but still more powerful would 
be the denseness or sparsencss of the population. 


In the course of time, the States of Woo ( UR) 


Yut GB. Min (fai). and Shuh ( 宣 ) 一 sl 


belong. to Yang-chow and Léang-chow, became 


the most famous for their fertility of all in the | 


empire, 69. ron gi £h pH ae Be — 
‘I's‘ac adopts the meaning of oN as 玉 me, 
‘musical stones of gem,’ taking the char. us a 


synonym of EL. Gan-kw6 simply defines it | 


hy Ke ‘the name of a gem,’ Either of 
these meanings suits the passage well enough; 


but K‘ang-shing read BN » Which he defines— | 
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for 3, which | 
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, ‘the finest gold,’ and 


this, could it be fully setablished, would suit the 
passage still better. The regions of Léang-chow 
have always been famous for their gold, while the 
situations and excellence of their gems are un- 


chronicled. By $i we are to understand ‘ soft 
iron,’ and by , ‘hard iron,’ or ‘steel.’ The 
latter character is often used for ‘to cut and 


engrave,’ with reference to the hardness of the 
tools necessary for sucha purpoge. In the time of 


the Han dynasty, ‘Iron-masters’ ( 官 ) 


were appointed in several districts of the old 
Leang-chow to superintend the iron works, 
Ts‘ae refers to two individuals mentioned in 


the ‘Historical Records,’ one of the surname 
Chis (日 FAG), and the other of the surname 

Ching (FD: both of this part of the empire, 
who became so wealthy by their smelting that 
they were deemed equal to — 组 is 
the ‘white metal,’ or silver, 


| on previous paragraphs, 能 ， 
Ht JE. -能 is ‘the bear ;* i ™ 


| ed as ‘like the bear, of a yellowish white’ (ag 


WE): ; ‘like the bear, with along neck, and long 
legs, very fierce and strong, able to pull up 


trees’ ( 郭 BD): ‘there are yellow pe, and red 


oD Je 一 it is larger than the fe. and the 


| grease is coarser.’ I do not think we can at 
present determine exactly the species of the 


pe. The Pf is ‘like a dog, but with a long tail ;” 
the Sif are ‘a small sort of AL. ’ 'Ts‘ae, after 
Soo ‘Tung-po, takes 4 JE as two different 


things, the former denoting a sort of felt Gkip» 
| made from the hair of the animals; the latter 


| denoting furs Wikis io | A. Wak ae 
B 皮 ) Other commentators make the two 
characters to denote only one thing—a fabric 
woven from the skins tanned, and cut into very 
small and thin strings (Woo Ch‘ing). The view 
adopted by ‘T’s‘ae is to be followed. Quite un- 
natural is the view of K‘ang-shing, who puts 
a stop at ,asif they were the living animals 





is describ- 


which were sent as tribute, and then takes $k 
Beas the name of a barbarous territory :—( Py 


) There is more reason in the 
opinion of Woo Ch‘ing, Hoo Wei, and others, 
who instead of stopping at 皮 ， carry the para- 


graph on to 来 The furs and hair-cloth are 
thus the tribute from the wild tribes lying west 
and north of the province, and the description 
| of the route of conveyance commences in the 
same Way as in the previous provinces. 
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From Se-k‘ing they came by 


a 


TRIBUTE OF YU. 


the course of the Hwan; floated 


along the Ts‘een ; crossed the country to the Méen; then entered the 


Wei; 


and ferried over the Ho. 


< The Blackwater and the Western Ho were the boundaries of 


YUNG-CIIOW 


The Weak-water was conducted westwards, 
a its waters with those of the Wei. 


. 70. Route of conveyance to the capital. 


西 倾 因 a te: 来 ， 一 see the conclusion 


of last note. 后 4 is the name of a moun- 


tain, which belonged to Yung-chow ; its southern | 


slopes, however, passed into Léang. It is often 
identified with the mountain of the same name 
. 

in the district of Chang C= ne lat. 34°40’, 
N,, lon. 11°50’, W.), dep. of Kung-ch‘ang in 
Kan-suh ;一 see beloW, Part ii., p. 2. The river 
Hwan took its rise on the south of the moun- 
tain, It is also called the White-water( [5] 

and flowing into Sze-ch‘uen, in the dis. of 
Ch'aou-hwa (ff 化 ;at 32°16", N., lon. 10° 
88', W.), dep. Paou-ning, it proceeds to join the 
western Han. This western Han was the ‘I's‘een, 
and going up it they should have been able to 
srg iuto the Méen, another branch of the Han, 
or it flows out of the pres. dis. of Lés-yang 


( 略 Bp dep, of Han-chung, and running 


south-east into the dis. of Méen, called after it, | 
it there joins the great stream. Perhaps there 
were shallows in the course of the Ts‘een, which 
rendered it necessary to leave their boats, or it 
may have been a saving of time and labour to 
leave the water at some point, and go across 
the country to the Méen (see a note in the 


fe Ft, by Foo Yin (ff ‘PED. From 
the Méen it was necessary to get to the north, 
into the Wei, which was in Yung-chow. From 
the text,— A 于 we should conclude 
that this was accomplished without taking the 
land again. But this was impossible, their be- 
ing no water-communication between the Han 
and the Wei. In the dep. of Fung-ts‘eang 
JBL Fp): however, of Shen-se, and dis. of Mei 


Cal WAS ; lat. 34°13", N lon, 8°38", W.> is the 
mountain of Ya( fy ai ), from which wei stream 
of Paou ( Hs 水 ， flows south into the Maen) 


The King was led to 
The Tscih and the Ts‘eu 


| while another stream on the north side, the 
| Seiy Ft Jib. flows into the Wei. Probably, 
| the tribute-bearers ascended the Paou as far as 
they could, and then went overland to the Seiiy. 
For the Wei, see Part ii, p. 12. It enters the 
, Ho, and of conrse brought the travellers to that 

stream, which they ferried across at some suita- 


ble point. Pa 河 im ye A aL 


Cu. X. Tie Account or Yuxe-cuow. 
P. 71. Boundaries. The western boundary is 
here assigned and the eastern. The former—the 
Black-water—is diff. from the river of the 
same name, which formed the southern bound- 
ary of Léang-chow ;一 see on par. 62. It is no 
doubt the same with the Black-water of Part 
ii, p. 6, which see, It will be sufficient here to 


quote from the 5] Hh 锥 指 —‘ According 
to Shwang Yin's work on the Waters, with the 
comment. of Taou-yuen, “The Black-water 
| issued from Fowl-hill in Chang-yih ( 1} A J 


DRY FELL: Chang-yih is now the principal 


dis. in the dep, of Kan-chow (~ Hy: lat. 39°, 
N., lon. 15°32’, W.), and flowing south to T‘un- 
tice Orr ¥), the prin, dis dep. of Ngan-se 
| ( 安 pe). passed by the hill of San-wei (= 
| 危 山 ) and flowed on to the suuthern sea.” 
| Acc. to the Compilation of Geography FR 
志 ; a work of the T'aug dynasty), “The 
Black-water rose 120 /e to the north sd E-woo 
| district in E-chow ({ft 州 Gt He), 
and flowing south was ot? 1 Fe Rie of 
| San-wei, in Sha-chow (j/> Ph), 46 to 
| the south-east of the district city of T‘un- 
| hwang.” We cannot tell which of these accounts 
' is correct. The Teang-teen ( 通 IHL ; by Kt 
ti: of the Tsin dynasty) says ;—- Accomplish- 
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ed scholars like K‘ung and Ch‘ing did not know , 


where the Black-water was, because, perhapa, 
in the lapse of time, it had become dried 
up.”" About the eastern boundary,— 
the western Ho,—there is no uncertainty. This 
was the Ho, where it runs from north to south, 
between the present Shan-se and Shen-se ;一 
called the ‘ western,’ as being the western bound- 
ary of K‘e-chow, the imperial province. The 
length of its course from the point in Yu-lin dep. 


Si 林 )， where it enters Shen-se, to the district 


of Hwa-yin, amounts, it is said, to 1,700 /e. 

On the south, Yung-chow was couterminous 
with Léang-chow, from mount Hwa westwards, 
on to Se-k‘ing, and again westwards on to 
Tseih-shih, from which Yu traced the course of 
the Ho (Part ii., par. 7), and thence again to 
the Black-water. ‘The northern boundary 
of the province is not at all intimated in the 
Shoo, but it must have extended from the 
— of the pres. city of Yu-lin, lat. 38°18", 

v., lon., 7°7. W., westwards along the north of 
Shen-se and Kan-suh as far as the south bound- 
ary did. Hoe Wei says that of Yu's nine 
provinces this was the largest, and that next 
to it Were K'eard Léang. ‘The extent of Yung, 
from east to west, was about 3,700 /e, and from 
north to south, about 2,500 /e, while in all this 
great space there was not much of unoccupied 
territory.” 

Pp. 72—T78. Engineering labours. 72. 
The Weak-water,—see Part ii. p. 5. In the 
‘Statistical Account of the present dynasty,’ 
under the dep. of Kan-chow in Kan-suh, we find 
the following account of the J6, or Weak-water: 
一 :It rises in the south-west of San-tan district 


chy Fp. and flows north, west of the city, 
into the district of Ch‘ang-yih. Passing that 


district city on the north, it enters, going 
on still to the north-west, the borders of Kaou- 


tae (高 Ee) in Suh-chow (一 HY] 5 tat. 39° 
45’, N., lon. 17°21’, W.) This is the Weak- 
water of the Tribute of Yu.’ Some accounts say 
that it can be crossed in coracles of skin, while 
yet a piece of straw thrown upon its surface 
would sink to the bottom. To this feeble slug- 
gishness of its stream its name is ascribed, 


PE 西 ,一 "was conducted westwards.’ This 


was its natural course, and in this it is unique 
among the rivers mentioned in this Book, all 
the rest flowing east, with the exception of the 
Black-water of this province, whose course was 
south, In the general disorder, which had 
prevailed, however, we may suppose that it had 
taken a direction to the south-east, and mingled 


its waters with those of the Ho. 78. 泾 
属 5} 一 属 is read chuh, up. 4th tone, 
一 相 3H4, ‘to be connected together.” Gan- 
kw5 defined it by at — : and Ma Yung by 


+ These meanings are all connected, and it 


is strange that the dictionary should give Gan- 
kwo's explanation under the second sound of 


the character,—shuh, low. 4th tone. p= W are 
to be tuken together like pict A in the Can. 


THE SIHOO KING. 





PART Hil. 


name of a stream which entered the King, before 
it joined its waters with those of the Wei. If 
this had been intended, we may be sure that 


the text would have been different. J}fj ia de- 


ftned 一 水 db. ‘the north of a stream ; IK 


Zz 田 ith. ‘the bending bank of a river ;’ 


州 ， ‘an island in a riveri and by the 


水 
aft Bs 水 相 A\, ‘the meeting of two 


rivers,’ The second and last of these meanings 
may easily be harmonized. As regards the first 
meaning, there is no pai in the text where 
the King flows from the north to the Wei. 

‘The King, according to the ‘ Statistical Account 
of the present dynasty, makes its appearance in 
Shen-se in the west of Shun-hwa dis. ( 淳 
lat. 84"55 N., lon. 7°58’, W.), in the small dep. 


of Pin OM pH): thence it flows past the emall 


dep. of K‘een (Hi), enters the dep. of Se- 
ngan, and takes its way, through the districts 


of Le-ts‘euen ( 柄 Ly and King: yang ( 泾 


阳 ) on to that of Kaou-ling (高 陵 ; lat. 


34°80’, N., lon. 7°24’, W., in the south-west 
of which it joins the Wei. It is said to have its 


rise in Ke-t'ow hill (9% Bfi ULp. sin the 
south-west of Ping-léang dis. ( yi lat. 
35°34’, N., lon. 9°48’, W.,), dep. of the same name 
in Kan-suh. The Wei. 一 see below, Part ii. ,p. 12. 
The stream of the King®was muddy and that 
of the Wei clear; and the muddiness of the 
former became more evident after their junction. 
There are many poetic allusions to these cir- 
cumstances ;—see the She-king, Part I. Book 


IIL, Ode x. 74. YE VA BE Give 
have Be is BE HE in par. 9, but the PE TE 


cannot here be taken in the same way. There 
the phrase indicated that the Hang and Wei 
were made to follow their natural channels; 
here it signifies that the Tseih and Ts‘eu were 
made to join the Wei. Tung-po says:—‘ The 
following here is like that with which a youth 
follows his elder. The Wei was great and the 
Tseih and the Ts‘eu were small; hence it is said 
that they were made to follow’ (note in the 


AE fd). Ace, to the ‘Geography of the 
Shoo Modernized,’ the Tseih takes its rise in 
the pres. dep. of Se-ngan, in the north of the 


dis. of T‘ung-kwan ( 同 ‘Bi lat, 35°6', N., lon. 
7°25’, W.), and flowing past that city on the 
eust, is there joined by the ‘T‘ung-kwan river, 
Proceeding thence south-west to the sub. dep. 
of Yaou ( NH: lat. 34°56’, N., lon. 7°35’, 
W.), it unites with the Ts‘eu. The Ts‘eu rises 
in the dis. of Chung-poo (中 部 ; lat 35°88’, 
N., lon. 7°16’, W.), in the small dep. of Luh 
G3 ph. and after flowing through the dis, 


of E-keun Cit #. passes into the dep. of 


Se-ngan, traverses the dis. of T‘ung-kwan, on 
to the south of Yaou Chow, where it unites 


of Yaou, par. 12. Te'ae makes A to be the | with the ‘I'seih. Their united waters proceed 


77 that of Neaou-shoo. 


Be. 1, Cu, 入 75 一 80. 


+—— 
下 
+ ——. 


found the same receptacle. 
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O #i ky Fa 3H 


75 were led in a similar way to the Wei; and the waters of the Fung 


The mountains King and K‘e were sacrificed to, and those of 
Chung-nan and Shun-with were also regulated, and all the way on to 


Successful measures could now be taken with 
78 the plains and swamps, even to the marsh of Choo-yay. 


The country 


abont San-wei was made habitable, and the affairs of the people of 


San-meaou were greatly arranged. 


The soil of the province was yellow and mellow. 
Its fields were the highest of the highest class; its contribution of 
revenue was the lowest of the second. 


iuto the district of Foo-p‘ing (B 
they receive the name of Shih-ch‘uen Cy Jil 
河 》)， and holding on in the same direction enter 


the Wei in the district of Lin-t‘ung (ff ies 
lat. 34°20’, N., lon. 7°28', W.) 


75. 4 水 做 同一 依 = 所 . Gan- 
xvamn 幅 水 所 同 , 同 之 于 滑 


‘The waters of the Fung found the same place, 
te, they were conducted in the same way to 
the Wei.’ The Fung has its rise in the hill 
of Chung-nan, in the south east of the dis, 


of Hoo Fh WS. HE BA FH LL: me 


city of Hoo is in lat, 348’, N., lon. 7°50’, W.), 
of Se-ngan dep., and enters the Wei in the 
south-east of the district Heen-yang ( 威 )， 


It was on the south of the Wei. Lin Che-k‘e 
observes:—‘The territory of Yung-chow bor- 
dered on the western Ho, so that before the 
regulation of that stream, it suffered as well 
as K‘e-chow from the overflow of its waters. 
After the operations of Yu, however, on Hoo- 
k‘ow, and on the mountains Kie and Léang, 
the great stream pursued its way to the east ; 
and when he arrived at Yung-chow he had 
only to deal with the Weak-water, conducting 
it to the west, and to lead the waters of the 
King, the Tscih and the Ts’eu, and the Fung, 
过 the Wei, in which they all went on to the 
ae 


76. 旅 ,一 see on par 65. The King 
mountain here is not that of King-chow. We 
are referred for it to a mountain 10 /e to the 


), where 


south-west of Foo p‘ing ( 富 ; district city, 
lat. 34°42’, N., lon. 7°41’. W.) Mount K‘e is 
the same which I supposed to be meant in par, 
4 Chung-nan is 50 /e to the south of the 
dis. city of Ch'ang-ngan, the dep. city in fact of 
Se-ngan; lat. 34°16’, N., lon. 7°31‘, W.) On 
the east it extends to the dis. of Lan-t‘een 
(BE FA; lat 34°5', N., lon, 7°8', W.) and on 


the west to the district of Mei (局 | IBA; Int. 
84°18’, N., lon. 8°38', W.), stretching along al- 
together an extent of 800 Je. Shun-wah is 
supposed to be the same with what is now called 


Teae-pih hill Ok A 山 ) in the south of the 
district of Mei, called also Taeyih ( 太 一 


and 太 乙 ) Neaon-shoo, or Bird and 
Rat mountain, is farther west, and conducts us 
to the district of Wei-yuen ( 滑 Ui 35°8', N., 


lon. 12°12", W.), dep. of Lan-chow ( 兰 Hb 
in Kan-suh. 
Hoo Wei here makes the following note :一 


‘Ch'in Ta-yew as 4 大 pak Sung dyn.) says, 
“The ancients felt it right to sacrifice on oc- 
casion of any great undertaking, and it was 
specially right to do so in connection with such 
an undertaking as Yu's. But we have mention 
of his offering sacrifice only in the provinces of 
Yung and Leang, because these were the two 
last provinces where he operated, and his sacri- 
ficing in them shows that he had done so in the 
other provinces as well, Further, Yu's sacrifi- 
cing is mentioned only in connection with the 
hills of Ts‘ae and Mung in Leang, and those of 


126 


Kiug and Ke in Yung. because Ts‘ae and Mung | 
were the last hills of Leang, and King and Ke 
were the first of Yung, so that we may under- 
stand he sacrificed to all the others; and thence 
it is said below that the Adls in all the nine 
vinces were cleared of their wood and sacrificed to,” 
These observations are good, but do not give 
the proper reason for the use of the term | 


At Hoo-k‘ow the object was the clearing | 
of the Ho: at Léang and Kee it was the clearing | 
of the Ho and of the country as well ;一 and | 
hence we have the terms fk and 48. At Mung, 


Yu, Min, and Po, the object was the cultivation 
of the country, and therefore we have the 


term 2 At Ts‘ae, Mung, King, K‘e, Chung- 
nan, Shun-with, and Neaou-shoo, the object was 


to clear the streams in the valleys, and had 
nothing to do with the fields or country, and 
hence we could not have Ah, but only hie At 
San-wei the object was both to clear the Black- 
water, and the valley-streams, so that the 
country might be inhabited, and hence we have 
the term 笔 . The words used in every case 
have a peculiar appropriateness to the circum- 
stances. They have all a reference to Yu's 
labours upon the disordered country. We are 
not to lay stress upon the idea of sacrificing in 





This is ingenious; but Wei has not told us 
the peculiar and appropriate meaning in the 
use of 。 


77. “Ground wide and level is called 原 ; 


low and wet is called . What we read in the | 


She,—“ He measured the plains and marshes,” 
has the same local application asthe phrase in the 
text.” So, ‘T's‘ae Ch'in, following Chring K'ang- 
shing. ‘The ode referred tois the 6th in the 2nd 


Book of the 大 Sff, celebrating the praises of 
duke Lew, who founded the fortunes of the 
House of Chow in the territory of Pin (jf). If 
we thus interpret the text, the region of these 
operations of Yu was the present Pin-chow (路 


Jin Shen-se. Possibly, however, the phrase 


may have a more extensive reference. Even at 
present, in a multitude of the districts of Shense 
and Kan-suh there are one or more not able 


i » many of which in Yu’s time would be in a 
marshy condition. For the marsh of Choo-yay 
we have to go to Kan-suh, 80 /e east of the dis- 
trict of Chin-fan (Sit FI lat, 38°35’, N., lon, 
13°20’, W.), dep. of Leang-chow Gir 州 ) ml 
the geography of the Han dynasty it is called 
the marsh of Hew-ch‘oo tk 履 ) To reach | 
this Yu must have crossed the Ho. 78. 一 


大 一 Can, of Shun, par. 12. The hill 
GT 


entified with this San-wei is in the south-east 
of the district of ‘T‘un-hwang. Thither Shun 
had removed the most unprincipled and insu- 
bordinate of the people of San-méaou, ‘The | 
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banishment had not been without its effect in 
softening and subduing them, and now when 
Yu came to ameliorate the condition of their 
settlement, the moral effect of his kindness is 
said to have completed the work of their trans- 
formation. The Black-water, it was seen on 
RE 71, passed by the mountain of San-wei. 
We must suppose that it was by operating on 
its troubled stream, that Yu effected the change 
which is intimated in the character of the 


country around. = wi A 各 -Gan- 
kw5 explains this :一 一 苗 ra 族 ， 大 有 


次 Sy ‘the tribe of the San-meaouites had 


great order and arrangement ;’ adding— This is 
said to set forth the merit of Yu.’ Icannot see 
my way clear to adopt the common modern 


view that the phrase RA celebrates the me- 
Tit of the Meaouites, Ch‘ing!Heaou, for instance 


iis BE; Ming dyn.), says on REE 


He BC Sh, 划 其 四 fy, ‘it expresses 
how they became good, reforming their fauits 
and putting away their malignant stolidity.’ 


I find two interesting notes on this par. The 


first is by Leu Tsoo-heen (3 mel dk: of 


the Sung dynasty), who says:—‘ The le 
of San-meaou were driven to San-wei for their 
evil conduct, and according to the views of 


| after ages they might have been left as ban- 


ished criminals to themselves, to destroy them- 
selves or to keep themselves alive, without 
eared for or pitied. But such was not 
the mind of those early sages. When they 
were crininals, it was necessary to banish them ; 
but after that punishment was inflicted, it 
was thonght right to show kindness to them, 
and to extend to them the influence of good 
government, Thus it was that Yu having 
regulated the waters as fur as to San-wei, there 
laid out for the Meaouites the plan of their 
settlements.’ 

The other note is by Tsae Ts‘in:—' When 
Shun drove out the people of San-meaou, it 
was only the worst among them whom he 
removed to San-wei, while he left the rest in 
their settlements. But here we find the ba- 
nished portion displaying great merit, while the 
others still continued bad and insubordinate. 
The old settlements of the San-meaouites 
were amid the strengths of hills and streams, 
the influence of which fostered such a spirit. 
Even now-a-days we find the people about the 
T‘ung-t‘ing lake ever and anon breaking oat 
and displaying such a spirit; and when they 
are captured and questioned, most of them 
are found to have the surname of Meaou.— 
Are they the descendants of the ancient tribe ?” 

Pe 79—81. Soil, revenue, and tribute, 

79. Yellow is considered the proper colour 
of soil, The soil of Yung-chow was thus the 
best of all the provinces, 80. The dis- 
proportion here between the character of the 
fields, which were in the first grade, and the 
amount of the revenue which was only of the 
sixth grade is very great. It is generally 
explained by saying that the PR was 
very thin; and I do not see how it can other- 
wise be accounted for. Hoo Wei having argued 
for the wide extent of the province, and said 


Bx. I. Cu. X. 81—83, 
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Its articles of tribute were the k‘ew and lin gem-stones, and the 


lang-kan precious stones. 


From as far as Tseih-shih they floated on to Lung-mun on the 
western Ho; they then met, on the north of the Wei, with the tribute- 


bearers from other quarters. 


Hair-cloth and skins were brought from Kwin-lun, Seih-che, and 
K‘eu-sow ;一 the wild tribes of the West all coming to submit to Yu's 


arrangements, 


there were few empty, uninhabited districts | 
in it, feels the pinch of the difficulty, and tries | 
to get over it by arguing that Yu only levied | 
revenue from the fertile country on either 
side of the Wei, in which moreover there were 
many high hills and long vaileys. But his 
reasoning is not satisfactory ;—it is tantamount, 
in fact, to the giving up many of his former 


statements, 81. Ch'ing defines 球 by 


美 玉 ， ‘an admirable gem. The at RX 


calls it fy me, ‘a sounding-stone of gem,’ 


which would agree with the use of the term 
in Part Il, Bk. 1V., p. 9. We may conclude 


that the 球 was a jade suitable for the manu- 


The FP is 
called by Ching 美 石 ， ‘a beautiful stone.’ 
But in this he stands alone. The gt and 
other authorities agree in referring it also to 
the class of =f. or gems. 


acters ap and FF go together. Gan-kwé 
describes the substance denoted by them as 
‘a stone, but like a pear!.’ Some speak of it 
as a kind of coral, but we canuot look for coral 
in the hilly and inland districts of Yung-chow. 
Possibly it was luzulite, or the /apis lazuli. 

82. Route of conveyance to the cupital. Two 
routes are here indicated, ‘The one—and we 
may suppose it the principal onc—was by the 
Wei, which would be available for the more 
southern portion of the province. The other 
was by the Ho, which was available from the 
mountain of Tseih-shih (see Part ii, p. 7: it 
is in the sub. dis, of Ho (}pJ Hp, lat. 35°44, 
N., lon. 13728 W.). Parties living more to the 
east could of course taku the Ho at the most 
convenient part of its course towards its highest 
northern latitude when it turned south, and 
then descend with it as far as the mountain of 
Lung-mun, on its western bauk, in the north- | 





facture of such instruments. 


The two char- 


JSorm part of par, 81. 


east of Han-shing dis, (ae 城 ， lat. 85°32’, 


N., lon. 5°3’, W.). Not far from this, a little 
south of it, they met with the boats which had 
come to the Wei, and tracked up from the 
junction of that stream with the Ho. Here [ 
suppose they all took the shore, and travelled 
through K'e chow to the capital. 

83. Other articles of tribute The par. should 
In this view of the conelu- 
ding portion of the Part, I agree with Soo 
‘Tung-po, to whom Ts‘ae Ts‘in also inclines, 


The analogy of at 皮 in par. 69 seems to 


necessitate it, As the account of all the other 
provinces, moreover, concludes with the route 


of conveyance to the capital, we cannot under- 
stand why this should not do the same. On 
par. 69, K‘ang-shing took Hk as the name 
of a country ; here, with strange inconsistency, 
he takes them as descriptive of the tribes from 
K‘wan-lun, Seih-che and K‘eu-sow, all ‘skin- 
wearing.’ K'win-lun, Seih-che, and K‘en- 
sow are understood to be the names of moun- 
tains, giving name to the regions and tribes 
about them, We have only to conceive of them 
as representing three tribes of what were called 
the western barbarians, and those three the 
greatest of them all, so it is added that all 
the tribes came and submitted to Yu's arrange- 
i =: 一 
ments. So says Hoo Wei: 一 一 [aff cA py 
gratis 
7 ， 
2 SRE Se Tb 
Gan-kw6 explains AN 4% by 


& , Which is equivalent to the 
78. 
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I. Yu surveyed and described the hills, ties with K‘éen and 


K‘e, and roceeding to mount King 
uy-show, going on to T* ae- 3. After these came Te-ch‘oo 


k‘ow and 


; then, crossing the Ho, Hoo- 


and Seih-ching, from which he went to W ang-uh; then there were 
Ta-hang, and mount Hang, from which he ‘proceeded to Kéé-shih, 


where he reached the sea. 


Coxtexts. It has been stated. on page 93, 
that the division of the Book into two parts is 
a@ modern arrangement, and by no means uni- 
versally followed. It is convenient, however. 
The first part gives a view of Yu's labours in 
each particular province, This gives a general 
view of the mountain ranges of the empire, and 
of the principal streams, and relates some other 
labours of Yu, not alluded to before,—his cou- 
ferring Jands and surnames, and dividing the 
whole territory into five domains. The contents 
may be divided into five chapters :一 the first, 
parr. 1—4, describing the mountains ; the second, 
parr. 5—13, describing the rivers; the third, 

arr. 14, 15, containing a summary of all the 
abours of Yu, hitherto mentioned ; the fourth, 
parr. 16-22, relating his other labours, how he 
gave lands and surnames, and divided the empire 
into five domains; and the fifth, par. 23, cele- 
brating Yu's fame, and the completion of his 
work, 

Ca. 工 
which YU OPERATED. 


THE RANGES OF MOUNTAINS ALONG 
It is difficult to 


know how we onght to translate 导 here. We 


can see how the term, sigaifying *to lead,’ ‘to 
guide,’ may be applied to streams; but there 
could be no leading of the great mountains. 
Ying-ta says :一 ' What was done on the hills was 
for the sake of the waters, and therefore it got 


the name of Be 山 : In the dictionary, ef 


is defined by Ve, ‘to regulate,’ with reference 


to this passage, and on the ground, probably, 
assigned by Ying-t# We should uuderstand 
then, on this view, that Yu went along the 
mountains indicated, clearing the channels of 
innumerable small streams, which he conducted 
to the larger rivers whose names are given. 
But the question arises—when did he do this? 
Was it immediately after he divided the land, 
as mentioned Part i, p. 1? or was it while he 
was carrying out his operations in each pro- 
vince? It was not while he was operating in 
each province, for he then proceeded from east 
to west, and not, as here described, from west to 


Bu. I. Pt, ii, Cu. 1， 


east ; and we have no reason to believe that any 
practical steps were tiken till the work was 
begun at Hoo-ktow, Part i, p. 3. Following 
the account of the regulation of the nine pro- 
vinces, the paragraph here should describe what 
was done by Yu subsequent to that regulat 
aud in the first two chapters we scem to ha 
view of the position of the principal mountains, 
and the courses of the principal streams, as if 
Yu had paused to look back upon his work, aud 
take a bird's-eye view of the country, We 
cannot suppose that he travelled again along 
the hills or the rivers, for in that case his toil 
would have been endless, and he must have 
gone again and again over the same ground. 
He surveyed mentally the mountains and rivers, 
and made delineations of them—their ranges 
and courses, This is the meaning which L 


venture to attach to 道 ， =='to survey and de- | 


scribe.” 


oe fag) | | hy j | 
Sze-ma Ts‘een between ut and HT inserts | 


Ht 山 ,一 2 surveyed the mountains of the 


nine provinces.’ So we must interpret Kn ily. 
‘Twenty-seven mountains are immediately speci- 
fied ; it is impossible that the mention of them 
should be preceded by a statement that Yu only 
dealt with ‘nine mountains.’ With regard 
to the order in which the mountains are enume- 
rated, it has given occasion to divide them into 
different ranges. Ma Yung and Wang Suh con- 
sidered that there were three ;一 the northern 





range AL 条) embracing from mount Kaen | 


》 em 
and 


to Kéé-shih; the middle range (41 
bracing from Se-k‘ing to Pei-wei; 
southern range ( 南 人 条 )， embracing the rest, 
Ch‘ing K-ang-shing made four ranges of them 


the 


(四 列 ) 一 the northern ( 除 Fp. from | 


Ken to Két-shih; the next-northern (次 
[ie ~), from Se-k‘ing to Pei-wei; the next- 


suuthern (K ip. from Po-cheung to Ta- | 
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The latter, we saw, was in that of 
‘Tung-chow, Hoo Wei observes that there 
were anciently three mountains called King :一 
that in the text, where Yu is said ro have casé 


his nine famous vases (大 hy $e Ft Ih: 


that on the borders of the provy. Ye u and King, 
where Péen Ho found his famous gems. en 


利 得 玉 iB: see in the Biographical Dic- 
tionary Ux itt #8), surname fh): the 


third, not mentioned in the Shoo, in the prov. 


| of Yu, at a place referred to the pres. dep. of 








pee; and the southern ( iE IB. from mount | 


Min to Foo-tseén, His object, we can see, 
was to make these ranges correspond to the 
courses of the principal streams,—the Ho, the 
Hwae, the Han, and the Keang. Since the 
publication of T's‘se’s commentary, it is custo- 
mary to speak only of two ranges, a northern 
wud southern, 
K‘ang-shing's arrangement. 

P, 1 
wer 


The* 












Hin Yung-chow,—all in the pres, Shen 
Statistical Account of the present dy 





not FP) as in the west of the sub. dep. of Lung 
CHIE AY stat. 3448", N. 9°81", W2, dep. Fung- 


tséung, Others have identified it with a mount 
Woo ee ily ), inthe south of the same Lung 
Chow. The authors of the Statistical Account 
say the two hills were anciently considered as 
one. K‘e and King,—see Part i, p. 76. The 
former, like K‘éen, belongs tu the dep. of Fung- 









VoL. UL 


This is only a simplification of | 
| ed in the waters like a pillar ay 


The mountains Keéen, K‘e, and King | 





gives mount Keen (Keang Shing edits Ht and | 





three plavescalled thy … 


| have been crossed here, 


|i, p. 4 雷 


nonuntain he chiselled through it. 


Shen (fie 州 ), iu Ho-nan, where Hwang-te ia 


said to have cast some vases. 8 于 yy. 


一 the point at which the Ho was crossed, or 
supposed to be crossed, is said to have been 35 
fe to the east of the district city of Chaou-yih 
CAR] Fi; tat, 34°48", N., lon 6°26, W.), dep. 
of ‘Teung-chow, ‘The plirase certainly reads as 
if an actual progress of Yu were described ; but 
I must understand it as meaning simply that, 
had such a progress been made, the Ho muse 


ae 0. it 
BFK  — BO. vce Part 


isin the south of the district 


of Yung-tse( 永 ie: lat, 24°54’, N., lon. 6718', 
W.), dep. of P*oo-cliow Fifi i The moun 


tain received in course of time many names. 
Among them were those of mount Show =p 


and Show-yang ( 首 1B, at the foot of which 
Pih-e aud Shuh-ts‘e died of hunger (Ana. XVI. 
xii), 太后 ,一 ee on , Part i, 
p. 5. Yu had come south trom Huo-k‘ow to 
Luy-show, and now again he tarns north, in 
conseqnence of the urgency with which relief 
was called for from the capital. The ‘T*ae-yoh is 


80 fe to the east of Hoh-chow CE JH: lat 


26°34", N lon. 4°45", W.). JE KE 桥 


| 城 ， 至 于 王 EE (Sze-ma Ts'een 


has A ) 杜 ; Gan-kw6 says on this, at par. 7, 
below, that it was the name of a mountain, 
where the waters of the Ilo separated, and 
pasaed hy, embracing the hill, sv that it appear- 


名 ,河水 
2 A iH SEK 


“ft KE ¥ The place is now referred to 
the still dep. of Shen in Ho-nan, 40 fe north- 
east from the dep, city, lat. 34°45’, N.. lon, 5°23", 


W.. and is also called by the name of the * Hill 
of the three Gates,’ or Passages ( PY 山 )， 
The ‘ Book of the Yaters'( 7-£) says: 





-一 When Yu was regulating the evils of the 
inundation, when he found a stream impeded Ly 
So he ent 
through this hill of Te-ch‘oo. perforating it in 
Three Passages." Chaow. 
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South from the Ho, he surveyed Se-k‘ing, Choo-yu, and Neaou- 
shoo, going on to T‘ae-hwa; then Heung-urh, Wae-fang. T‘ung-pih, 
from which he proceeded to Pei-wei. 

He surveyed and described Po-ch‘ung, going on to the other mount 
King; and Nuy-fang, from which he went. to Ta-péé. 


He did the same with the south 
to mount Hang. 


of mount Min, and then went on 


From this he crossed the lake of Kew-kéang, and 


went on to the plain of Foo-tséen. 


Tung-he Hi 冬 A#D. a writer of the Tang 
dynasty, describes the hill of Te-ch‘oo as con- 


sisting of six peaks, all rising up in the midst of 


the stream. On the most northern of them 
were two pillars, over against each other, stand- 
ing up near the bank, and forming the passage 
of the ‘Three Gates.” We cannot say what 
labours Yu performed at this point, nor what 
was the appearance presented in his time by 
the hill, Notwithstanding what he did, the 
Ho has here occasioned incalculable evil to 
the people, and incalculable trouble to the 
gevernment. 
attempts to overcome the natural difficulties 


of the passage, from the Han to the Sung | 
dynasty, the result of which appears to have | 


been toaggravate the evil rather than remove it. 
‘The hill of Seih-shing is found in the dep. of 


Tsih-chow (je 州 ), in the suuth-west of the 


district of Yang-shing ( By HR: lat. 35°26’, N., 
Jon, 3°52’, W.). Wang-ult is in the dep. of 
Ilwae-k-ing, in Ho-nan, 80 /e to the west of the 
ae os Ni zy 
dis. city of "Tse-yuen Ut: lat. 35°7’, N., 
lon. 34%, W.). It extends to the borders of 
Yang-shing district, just mentioned, and pre- 
sents an appearance as if it consisted of three 


storeys, like a house, 


in the south of Fung-t'ac dis. ( ) in 
Tsih-chow (lat. 35°30’, N., 3°39', W.). South 
of it lies the district of Ho-nny ( 河 内 )， dep. 
of Hwae-k-ing, while, stretching along to the 
north-east, it touches in its range on the district 


of Ling-ch'nen PB Jib, on the districts of 


Hoo Wei has made a precis of | 


至 is 确 Ay A 于 海 一 raehang is 


| Too-kwan (fg 天 ) Loo-shing Ge HR), ana 


Le-shing Fy 城 )， dep. of Loo-ngan (小 
| 安 )， on the dis. of Woo-heang (7° $;) in 


| Pe Chow Chi hi ), on the dis. of Ho-shun Fa 
| NED in Leaou Chow GH MH), and on that of 


| Lé-pting (Ht ) in Ping-ting dep. It is 
| called by a hundred different names in different 
parts of its range, but it is really the same 
mountain of T‘ae- hang. il | 一 see on 
Can. of Shun, par. 8. It is the northern moun- 
| tain, the limit of Shun’s excursions to the north, 
and according to the determination of the pres. 
dyn is in about lat. 39°41, N., lon, 2°43’, W. I 
dow't know where Dr. Medhurst got the latitude 
which I have assigned to it from him on page 
35. According to the geography of the Ilan dyn., 
| we should look for mount Hang in Keuh-yang 
| dis. (FHT (GA; lat. 38°29", N., lon, 1°40', W.), 
| dep. of Chin-ting, in Pih-chih-le, This opinion 
prevailed through many dynasties. In the 
Sung dynasty a more northern position began 
to be claimed for the northern hill, and the 
. Ming dyn. decreed that the proper Hing was 
in Shan-se. It did not, however, remove the 
sacrifices from Keuh-yang. ‘This was done in 
the 17th year of Shun-che of the present dy- 
nasty. We must conclude that the devision of 
the Ming and the present dynasties is incorrect, 
‘The Hang hill of Shan-se would take us away 
from the Ifo, along which this range of hills is 
evidently laid down from K-éen to Kée-shih. 


AS 一 eu on Parti., p. 11. I must 


believe that Kéé-shil: was something like Te- 
, clvoo, only not far trom the mouth of the river, 


Br, IT. Pt. ii, Cu. I, 2-4. 


Some would claim for the name the dignity of a 
mountain like ‘I‘ae-hang or Iling, but this is 
no more necessary than that ‘T'e-ch‘oo should 
have been equal to Seih-shing or Wang-uh. 
The rocks of Kéé-shih were existing, it was 
seen, at the beginning of our era, but they have 


long disappeared before the encroachments of | 
It is vain to attempt to lay down | 


the sea, 
their place with nice precision. 


AF itt: 


—Ying-ta makes this phrase refer to the range | 


of mountains, which here terminated in the sea, 
Hoo Wei contends on the other hand that we 
must understand it of Yu,—that it takes up 


渝 yy, and tells us that Yu here took a boat, 
and went out some distance to take a survey 
of the rocks of Kée, 
taken of 3 renders it unnecessary to suppose 
any personal action of Yu; but on the application 


of the phrase, L choose to agree with Ying-ta 
rather than with the modern scholar. 


BG i DG SL EF 


i 一 this par, contains the ‘second row~ 


of northern hills, according to K‘ang-shing’s | 


phraseology. ‘I'stng Yen-ho observes that as 


no 六 precedes [Lj 1% 
verb on from the commencement of the prec. 
par. 
the two paragraphs together. 


led from west to east; and now we return to 
the west again, ,一 see on Part i, 
p. 70. I have said there that it is often identi- 
fied with mount Se-k‘ing in the dis. of Chang, 
dep. of Kung-ch‘ang. So it is in the Statistical 
Account of the Ming dyn., but that of the pres. 
dynasty says this is a mistake. The compilers 
of that find it rather beyond the extreme west of 
that dep., within the boundaries of Koko-nor, 
about 350 le to the south-east of the ‘hing of 


Taou-chow Bk ia: lat. 34°85", N., 
lon. 12°57’, W.). With them agree Hoo Wei 
and other scholars. 
correct one. The mountain has also the names 


of K'eang-t‘te CE Ee), and Se-keang (Pty 
BED. ,一 this mountain is 30 k to 
the south-west of the district of Fuh-keang 
CAR FE; hat 34°98", N., Jon, 1144, W.), in the 
depart. of Kung-ch‘ang. Yen Jé-keu says 
that he visited the mountain, and found it of 


no very great size, having a reddish appearance ; 
on a rock were the four words engraved— 


*Choo-yu fixed by Yu’ ( Lt 朱 Ep. 


,一 see on Part i, p. 76, and below, p. 


’ 
12, The Wei had here its source, Hoo Wei 
observes at this point:—‘ Yu in his survey of 
the hills did not always go forward in a straight 
course, but went sometimes round about or 
retraced his steps. ‘Ihus instead of going east 
from Luy-show he went borth to ‘I‘ae-yé, the 
urgent need of the capital requiring him todo so. 
As Neaou-shoo was on the east of the T'aou- 


water ( vk 水 ) Yu's most direct and conveni- 
ent ronte would have been from Se-k‘ing along 


that stream to Neaou-shoo, instead of which he | 
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The view which I have | 


, we must bring the | 


We must do so, but we can hardly read | 
We have travel- | 


‘This view is probably the | 
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| first went to Choo-yu. and then retraced his 
| Way westwards to the other mountain. This is 
| strange, and may lead us to suppose that the 

names of Choo-yu and Neaou-shoo have some- 


| how changed places in the text.’ 


is the ‘ western mountain’ of the Canon of Shun, 
and the mount Hwa of Part i., p. 62. Between 
| Neaou-shoo and Tiae-hwa were the hills of 
| Shun-wuh and Chung-nan (Part i., p. 76), which 


are not mentioned here, 能 年 ， 处 方 ， 
Ha A. EF OG fie 耳 hill is in 


the south of Loorshe district Git FE: lat. 


34°1’, N., Jon. 5°32’, W.), of Shen-chow, in Ho- 
| han. ‘There are two peaks, it is said. which rise 
| up covered with verdure, and look like a bear's 
| ears, from which it takes its mame. Yu com- 
| menced his work on the Lo here ;—see p. 13. 


| 处 方 一 this mountain is identified with 
mount 了 srung Cs or ge 山 ) in the district 
| of Tang-fung ess 封 : lat. 34°30’, N., lon. 
| 3°27", W.), dep. Ho-nan in Ho-nan prov. It has 
received also the names of ‘T's‘ung-kaou (a 
高 ) and Tiac-shih ( 太 室 ) It came ih 
Subsequent times to be cousidered as the ‘ Cen- 
tral Mountain’ (中 Bp. and emperors still 
| make progresses to it, 自 一 this 


mountain has yiven its name to the district of 
‘Tvung-pih (lat. 32°20’, N., lon. 3°10’, W.) im the 


dep. of Nan-yang ( 南 IB) of Ho-nan, ‘The 


Hwae has its source pear to it ;—see par. 11. 
Hoo Wei considers that two other hills,—T'a-fah 


(大 复 ) 30 & east of the dis. city, aud ‘Tae. 


tsan CHG PE). 36 le to the north-west of it, are 
branches of ‘T‘ung-pih, and. to be included in 
the name in the text. 1 »—Gan-kws, 


referring Wae-fang, T‘ung-pih, and Pei-wei, all 
| to Yu-chow, sought for the last of them in the 


hill of Hwang-wei Ai FB 30 1e to the north 
of the dis. city of Ngan-luh ( 安 际 )， dep. of 


Tih-ngan ( 德 Ze, Hoo-pih, which he says 
the river Hwae passed by. Bat this was a 
mistake. Pei-wei is in Shan-tung, dep. of Yen- 
chow, and the district of Sze-shwuy (lat. 35°48", 


N,, lon. 1°Y, E.). The See-water (Yl 7A) had 
here its sources. The 于 before 陪 尾 
indicates that there was a considerable distance 
between it and the last named mountain of 
‘T*ang-pih. 

P. 3, We return now to the west again, and 
have to do with the mountains of the southern 
range. SU WE Se 28 FAL LL 
R see Purt i, p 63, and below, p. 8, Ts‘ae 
says that the appearance of the mountain was 
like a ZR: ‘the tumulus of a grave,’ and heuce 


it was called Po-ch‘ung. Gan-kw6 on wie eS 
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PART HI, 


》 


7k, 


| 


II. He surveyed the Weak-water as far as I[-le, from which its 
superfluous waters went away among the Moying sands, 

He surveyed the Black-water as far as San-wei, from which it 
went away to enter the southern sea. 


Abe does not define the situation of mount 
Po, and Yiny-té, quoting from the Geography 
of Hun, refers it to the tract of Lung-se ( 


py Pf). This was a mistake, and has oc- 


easioved much perplexity in subsequent works | 


on the subject of this mountain, which is in the 


dep. of Han-chung, in Shen-se. 34] | ly 


内 方 至 于 


大 Hl]. —Nuy-tang is identified with mount 


—see Part i, p 46. 


Chang ana ip. in the south-west of the dis- | 


trict of Chang-ts‘eang, (Ga i: lat. 31°12", 


N., lon. 3°57’, W.), dep. of Nygan-luh in IIoo-pih. 
It was in King-chow, The Han passes near it. 
It is generally laid down in modern maps by 


the name of Ma-lang hill (5 FE |p. 
大 别 was also in King-chow. It is close by 
the dep, city of Han-yang PR ; lat, 30°34, 


N., Jon, 2°18’, W.), by the junction of the Han 
and the Kéang ;一 see par, 8, There was alsoa 


Jy Fl), ‘ the sina Pee,’ in the district of Han- 


ch‘uen ena Jib. 


Par. 4. We turn back again, and farther 


cast, [IJf Gn the Books of Han, MEE) 山 之 
阳 至 于 (iy LL. [1]. see on Part 


i., p. 63. Hoo Wei observes that there are 
four different mountains which are said now to 
represent the mount Min of the Shoo, The 
first is in the ward of Sung-p*wan—that des- 
eribed in the note just referred to; the second 


is in Mow Chow, called often 
name appears in that of Min-chuen district 
UX JI]; the third is im the dis, of Kwan (JRE 


).dep of Shing-too; and the fourth is in Mia 
Chow {he 州 ), dep., of Kung-ch‘augin Kan-suh, 


山 ， which 


Woo Clring’s observation is correct, that all the | 


mountains near the sources of the Keang weut by 
the commoa name of Min. We must hearin mind, 
however, that what he and others call the sources 
of the Keang are only sources of branches of it 


the true springs of the great river. 
—see on Part i, p. 46. 


衡山 


In going on to this, Ya 


‘Jett the Kéang five or six hundeed / to the 





| meaning here. 


north, Gan-kwé very strangely says that the 


Kéang passed by mount Hang, by 


九 
iL 至 于 By ie 原 ,一 we saw, on Part 


i, p. 48, how it is all but impossible to come to 
a definite conclusion about what the Shoo calls 
the *Nine Keang.’ Whether what is now the 
Teung-t‘ing lake was intended by the phrase 
or not, however, the region indicated by it 
was not far from the site of that, Passing by 
this region, Yu went on to the plain of Foo- 
tseen, the place of which is about as difficult 
of determination, Gan-kw6 says that this was 


also called the hill of Fuo-yang (iif Bs ip. 


and this name conducts us to the district of 
Po yang in Jaou-chow, Keang-se. How there 
should be mention of a plain, while the dis- 
course is of hills, it is not easy to see. I sup- 
pose that, in travelling north-east from mount 
ling, whatever hills there were up to the 
termination of the progress at Foo-tsecn, were 
of so little note that it was not thought worth 
while to mention their names, From the P‘ang- 
le castwards the hills were so few or small, that 
here the survey of them was concluded 

Cu. IL Tuk account OF Tun RIVERS We 
must continue here the same meaning which 


we have attached to 导 in the preceding para- 
graphs. It is not so absurd in itself, indeed, to 
speak of leading the waters of the streams as 
it is to speak of leading the hills; and JEL is 


used in this sense, as in 六 at je 被 ie. 


AK. Part i, p.57. But we cannot admit that 
In clearing the channels and 


| conducting on the rivers, it was necessary for 
| Yu to begin at the lowest part of their course, 


| 


| been accomplished. 


within the limits of China, and flowing from | 


the north to meet the Kéang of the *Golden 
Sauds,’ which must be traced weatwards to find 


and gradually proceed towards their sources; 
and this he did, as we have seen in the details 
of his operations in the several provinces. 
Here, however, he goes from the source to the 
mouth,—evidently surveying the work that had 
Hoo Wei says:—By his 
personal agency, or by the deputed services of 
his assistants, Yu had finished his work in 
the nine provinces, and now he took a boat, and 
went from the sources of the streams to see 
whether the work wae properly done.’ It is not 
necessary to suppuse even this travelling, ac- 


Ba. 1. Pt. ii, Cu. II 一 6. 


cording to the view which [have taken. We 
have in the paragraphs simply a description of 
what would have been seen on sach a survey. 


P.5. Szeemea ‘I's‘con, after pal (with him, 


a bas Ft, 


A | li in par, 1; and it so happens that only nive 
ricersure specified, Sti the phrase Mt Ht 川 
must be taken in analogy with 半 九 we ae 


speaking not of ‘the nine rivers,’ but of + the 
rivers of the nine provinces.’ 
‘The Weak-water,—see on Part i, par. 
16-le is the name of a hill ri 
the north-west of the dis. of Chang-yih, and 
stretching along in a north-west direction from 
the dep, of _Kan-chow juto the adjoining one of 
Suh. ‘The ‘Statistical Account’ gi 
of the departinents, 


Ac Ml as we found the addition of 


一 


73. 
ing in 










The ‘Geography Mo- 
dernized * says :一 “he Moving Sands lie beyond 


the pass of Kea-kuh’ ( we Wa HE) in Shen-se 


this pass is in the north of Sah Chow, prov. of 
San-suh, at the termination of the great wall], 


from Soh-ko-ngoh-moo( 32 Fp 7 和 模 )norm- 


wards, on the east as far as mount Ho-lan Fi 
tw 山 )， and on the west as far as the borders 


of the discontinued Sha-chow (py 至 ths vb 
州 Ri; Sha-chow has aguin been replaced as 
. 4h=- 
the Ward of Sha-chow [ 沙 I (iy) by the 
pres, dynasty, in the extreme west of Ngan-se 
dep.). They extend from north to south more 
than 1,000 /e, and from east to west several 
hundred é. 
flows along before the wind. 
the tract indicated this is to be seen. In the 
rough map of China and its territories in the 


sitin both | 


The sand rises up and moves or | 
Everywhere in | 
| southern sea, 
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‘Universal Geography’ Fa Be 志 BE, | 


published by Seu (7 
Fuh-kéen in 1849, these moving sands are laid 
down very distinctly, 


they are called Han-hae WB 海 )， and on the 


west the deserts of Gobi oa BE). The 


description of the Weak -water in the * Statistical 
Account’ docs not enable us to understand the 
text, which Hoo Wei basconceived and described 
in the following way, from a study of all the refe- 
rences to it in older books :—Finding its waters 
near its source in a troubled condition and 
flowing eastwards, Yu conducted them from the 


hill of K‘eung-shih (He Ay where they had 


their origin, north and west to the hill of H6-le. 
There the main stream took a turn to the north- 
east, and proceeded to the marsh of Keu-yen 
( 居 延 7) which was among the moving 
sands,—what is called, in the preceding extract 
from the ‘Geography Modernized’ Soh-ko- 
ngvh-moo. But 中 ee were times when its 
waters were so swollen, that instead of all How- 
ing east from the passage in the H6-le hills, a 
portion overflowed and went westwards. ‘These 
were the ‘supertluous waters’ of the text, and 
they were led away to the west, and lost in the 


a> the governor of 


1 
| 
| 


On the enst and north | 





1 slater 


| at fault in the case of the Black-water, 


sands of what is now the desert of Gobi. All 
this is ingeniously conceived aud supported ; 
but any distinet traces of this labour of Yu can 
hardly be expected to be discernible after the 
lapse of so long a time, 

P.6. The subject of the Blackwater is quite 
aa difficult as that of the Weakwater ;-—see on 
Parti. p. 71. There it is given as the western 
boundary of Yung-chow, corresponding to the 
western Ho. But on the west of Kan-suh we 
find no stream answering at all to this deserip- 
tion, Black-waters there are. besides that which 
is given as the boundary of Yung-chow, about 
ten in number, but not one of then: satisfies the 
requisitions of the text, The last particular 
.一 that the Black-water flowed to the 
southern sea, proves, indecd. that there could 
have been no such stream in the quarter assigned 
to the hill of San-wei. In his comments on the 
: ny of the Waters,’ Le ‘Taou-ynen says: 
» Black-water took its rise in Fowl-hill of 
3 # south to ‘Tvun-hwang 
passed by Sau-wei, from which it went away 
still south to the southern sea; but Chang- yih 
and Tun-hw: ang were both on the north of the 
Ho. ‘The way in which the Black-water was 
able to cross the Ho, aud proceed to the southern 
sea, Was that westward from seih-shih the 
course of the Ho is often under ground, so that 
another stream might flow over it towards the 
south.” "This view is absurd enough. ‘There 
are no recent observations to support it. After 

taking the Black-water in this way across the 
Ho, it would still be necessary to carry it over 
the main stream of the Kéang, 


Hoo Wei, seeing that this account could not 
be adopted, supposes that the stream turned 
west after passing the hill of San-wei, and after 
getting beyond the sources of the Ilo and the 
Kéang, flowed south again, and entered the 

Of course in thus writ ig, he 
knows not what he writes about. Of the rivers 
flowing south into the sea to the west of China 
there are the May-kéang, or River of Cambodia, 
the Mei-nam of Siam, the Salween, and the 
Irawaddy. Many have tried to identity the 
Black-water with the first of these, which rises 
in ‘Tibet, and flows through Yun-nan as the 


Lan-ts‘ang pel er 7D). Here is a river 
certainly which flows into the southern sea, but 
the northern part of it can in no ways be made 
into a boundary of Yung-chow, 

Yu's geographical knowledge certainly was 
Refer- 
ring back to Part i., p. 62, where we saw reason 
to believe that the river of this name there 
mentioned was the southera boundary of Léang- 
chow, and correctly identified with the ‘Golden 
Sands,’ or a portion of it, the main stream of 
the Keang. Now the ‘Golden Sands’ was 

































| known as the Black-water only after it had 


received the Shing, the J6 and the Loo. ‘The 
Loo, moreover, has itself the name of the Black- 
water. We can conceive that this was supposed 
to extend indefinitely to the north, and ran 
along both Léang-chow and Yung-chow. This 
would enable us to believe that Yu, or whoever 
compiled this Book from his memoranda and 
reports, had the idea, however erroneous, of only 
one stream in his mind, when speaking of the 
boundaries of the two provinces, But after thia 
simplification there remains the point of the 
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PART OL 


He surveyed the Ho from Tseih-shih as far as Lung-mnun; and 
thence, southwards, to the north of mount Hwa; eastward then to 
Te-ch‘oo ; eastward again to the ford of Mang; eastwards still he 


nm? 


passed the junction of the Ld, and went on to Ta-pei. From this the 
course was northwards, past the Keang-water, on to Ta-luh; north 
from which the stream was distributed and became the nine Ho, 
which united again and formed the meeting Ho, when they entered 


into the sea. 


river's flowing to the southern sea, That can- | [The Chinese Government cannot be said to 


not be got over. ‘There is here a very serious 


error in the details of the Shoo, 
¥ 
导 河 积 


P. 7. The course of the Ho, 


| sources of the Ho. 


Ay 至 + iff FA y—on Tscih-shih, see Part | 


i, p. 82, where its position is given as oy the 
north-west of Ho Chow in the dep. of Lan-chow 


ei 州 ) The compilers of the Statistical 
Account of the present dynasty, however, place 
it much farther off, aud give it within the 


boundaries of the territory of Ts'ing-hae ( iy 


fp or Koko-nor. The mountain of Ho Chow | 


was indeed, they say, called Tseih-shih as well 


as the other, but was distinguished from it by | 


the prefix of ‘little’ (小 积 4), while the | 


more western one was called the ‘reat.’ Iloo 
Wei agrees in this view; and if it be correct, 
then Yu must have proceeded, or at least pene- 


trated by his assistants, along way west beyond | 


the boundaries of the present China proper. 


But if he got as far as the ‘Snowy Mountain’ (‘Ap | 


| gols (HS fd 多 Soy BD. which it quite 


Lp —which I find it difficult to believe, he | embraces, only entering China proper again in 


was still distant from the sources of the Ho. 
Those are in the extreme west of the Koko-nor. 
‘The stream at first and, indeed, through most 
of its progress in the Koko-nor, is called the 


river of O-urh-tan (ig fag 但 yy). It is 
not till it has pursued a tortuous course of more 
than 2,300 & to the fortified post of Kwei-tih 


( Pt 德 fas), that it receives the name of the 
*Yellow River’ ( 黄 Fy). A further progress 
of between 400 and 500 /e brings it to the pass 


of Tseih-shih, flowing past which it enters the 
boundaries of Ilo Chow, 


have been indifferent to the discovery of the 
The Han, the Tang， and 
the Yuen dynasties sent out special officers to 
trace the stream to its fountain-head. The 
emperor K‘ang-he of the present did the same. 
We should read the reports of their expeditions 
with more interest, if it were not for the uncouth 
form which the names of the mountains and 
rivers of the Koko-nor assume when represented 
by Chinese characters, After all that the Chi- 
nese themselves have done, much distinction 
yet awaits the explorer from the west who shall 
visit the springs of this most fast-rushing and 
unmanageable of the great rivers of our globe.] 

Lung-mun,—see on Part i,, p. 82. The Ho, 
after entering Kan-suh in Ho Chow, flows east 
and north through the dep. of Lan-chow, and pas- 


ses into that of Ning-hea (it FD). This it tra- 


verses, now outside, now inside the great wall, 
going more north than east, and, at length, east 


of the district of Ping-lo ( 平 He; lat. 38°52, 


N., lon, 4°22', W.), it goes again beyond the 
great wall into the country of the Ortous Mon- 


Yuelin ii ), the north-eastern department 


of Shen-se. After this it flows south, sometimes 
inclining to the west, to the hill of Lung-mun, 
dep. of ‘T-ung-chow. Hoo-k‘ow, we saw, was 
somewhat to the north of Lung-mun, on the 
eastern or Shan-se side of the river; and here- 
abouts Yu commenced his labours. From seih- 
shih to Lung-mun, along the course of the Ho, 
is a distance of more than 3,000 /e. 


南 至 于 2 ie 险 must be 
translated ‘the north of mount Hwa ;’ 


see on 
Part i, p. 62. There is now the district city of 


| Hwa-yin, but there could be no such place in 


Bx. H. Pt. ii, Cu. IL. 7. 


Yu's time. The north of mount Hwa is speci- 
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fied, as marking the pointat which the Ho turned ， 


frou its southern cuurse to proceed east, 
also we must suppose that Yu had to put forth 
his skill and resources in its regulation. 


He 至 于 JE FE. —see on par, 1. 


Gi ; lat. 34°53, N., lon. 3°38’, W.), dep. 
of Hwae-k‘ing in Ho-nan, The whole name, 
indeed, remains in a district of Ho-nan dep., 
which borders with the dis, of Mang on the 
north and east, the Ho being between them. ‘The 
ford is about 20 /e to the south of the dis. city of 


Mang. Lin Che-k'e supposes that it was not | 


till he reached this point that Yu found it pos- 
sible to ford the Ho; but there were during the 
Chow dynasty other fords between this and 
Te-ch'oo, 


reason why it is specified. pu 过 洛 
,一 see on Part i, p. 55. Here, with refe- 
rence to the stream of the IIo, we may very well 
read % Hh asin the translation. Elsewhere, 


as in Book ILL. par. 3, ‘we must render differ- 
ently. At the place of junction of the two 
Streains, Yu must have performed some labour, 


至 于 大 仔 一 he character ren is 
disputed. Wy 未 ， PR and 3, all have 


their advocates. 
the character are the opinions as to whether we 


should regard as the name of a district 


or place, or of Xt We may acquiesce in the | 


conclusion of the Statistical Account of the 


Mang was most conveniently situa- | 


ted with reference to the capital. ‘This is the | I r 
| and its extreme southern branch, kept in acon- 





present dynasty that we are to fipd it in the | 


present Le hill FY iLp. 20 /e to the south- 


east of the dis, city of Seun Ge is: lat. 35° 


45’, N., lon. 1°38’, W.), in the dep. of Wei-hwuy | 


of Ho-nan. [This is a recent arrangement ; 
this dis. used to be reckoned in the dep. of Ta- 


ming, Chih-le,] From the ford of Ming to this | and after running for some time in the Tae 


Ab 3h AE A: BF KE 


point, the Ho had been gradually bending north- 
wards. 


一 the Keang. water [- should probably be 


降 ; in the Statistical Account we have #¥) 
rises in the south-west of the dis. of Chun-lew 
He RD dep. of Loo-ngan in Shan-se, and 
flowing into the dis. of Loo-shing (¥ HR), 
joins the ‘Muddy Chang,’ oy 
according to the Geography Modernized, is in 
consequence also called the Keang-water ( 降 

). This river flowing east entered the Ho of 


Yu between Ta-pei and Ta-luh. ‘The particular 
: PC 
point was probably in the district of Fei-heang 


(HEA: ), dep, of Kwang-piing. Ta-luh, 一 see 
on Parti. par. 9. There, however, we have to 
tuke Ae as the nanie of a district ; here we 
have to think of some definite place, to be found 


a ), which, | 





| on Yen-chow, Part i., par. 13. 


» He 至 于 ia we the ford of Ming’ | 


still gives its name to the district of Mang | 


135 
平 乡 ; 


probably in the district of Ping-heang ( 


Here | lat. 37°2’, N., lon, 1°23’, W.), 11 /e to the north 


of which we have the site of the old city of 


Ken-luh. 双 北 Hi RB Kt Pr] —see 


The successive 
changes in the course of the main stream of the 
Ho, and encroachments of the sea since the time 
of Yu, make it impossible for us now to ascertain 
those nine streams. ‘The same things also 


| render the rest of the paragraph difficult of 


elucidation. fal 人 篇 sii 河 ， 及 于 海 ， 
—it would seem from this that the nine Ho 
again united their waters, and formed one 
great river which seemed to contend with 
the advancing waves of the sea, ‘The union of 
SO many streams in one before entering the sea 
is difficult to suppose in the circumstances. Can 


we suppose that by the Vi wy is meant the coast 
waterallalong the space included between the Ho 


stant state of agitation by so many channels 
emptying themselves into it at no great distance 
from one another? ‘This appears to be what in 


subsequent times was called the P5-hae Gay 


海 ) 


[It is clear from the above details that we 
cannot look for the Ho of Yu on the present 
face of the country, As it received the Chang 


| river, however, before reaching Ta-luh, which 


still pursues its course to the sea, and enters it 


Gonnected with the form of | in the dep. of ‘Teen-tsin, we may suppose that 


the north-eastern part of the Ho's course was 


| not much difft. from the present cour e of the 


Chang. 

By the time of the famous duke Hwan of Ts‘e 
in the Chow dyn,, n.c. 684-642, of the nine Ho 
all but one haa disappeared, and not long after, 


| nc. 601, in the Sth year of the emp. ‘Ting 


Ge BD. 1675 years, acc. to the ‘ Annals of the 


various dynn.,’ after Yu's labours, the first great 
change in the course of the stream took place, 
This, however. did not affect its northern portion. 
The main stream broke off, not far from ‘Ta-pei, 


Jip. broke off from it again, and proceeding 


east and north, rejoined the Chang, and went 
on as before to the sea, A second change, 
more extensive, took place more than 600 
years later. In the third year of the usurper 


Mang (-F ZS, A.D. 11, the channel from the 


TS northwards disappeared, and the Ho, now in 
the channel of the 'T'a and now north of it, flowed 
east to the sea, which it entered in the pres. 


district of Le-tsin (Fil ; lat, 37°82’, N lon, 

52’, E.), dep. of Woo-ting ( 武 和 定 ) Shan- 
tung. For more than 1000 years a struggle 
was maintained to prevent the stream from 
going further south, but in a.p. 1194, the main 
stream broke off in the dep, of Wei-hwuy in 
Ho-nan, about the district of Sin-heang (gf 


545: lat. 35°22", N.. lon. 2°22", W.), and fiowing 
east and north as far mount Léang era {Lp 


1°52", 


» 

iL 
From Po-chfung he surveye 

became the Han. 
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it HE VT 


«dl the Yang, which, flowing eastwards, 
Farther east, it became the water of Ts! nng-lang; 
and after passing the three gr eat dykes, 
wards from which it entered the Keang. 
ing on, it formed the marsh of P*ang- le; 


PART UL 


KARR 


t- 


WAR ’ 


went on to Ta-pée, south- 
Eastward still, and whirl- 
and from that its eastern 


flow was the northern Kéang, as w hich i it entered the sea. 


in the dis. of Show-chang = 2 


), dep. of 
Yen-chow, it there divided into two branches, 
ene flowing north and ow nd entering the sea 
in the dis. of Le-tsin. the other going east and 
south till it joined the Hwae, and went on in 
its channel to the sea. After this, the 
northern branch gradually became less and less, 
During the Yuen and Ming asties, ‘The 
Ho fiaally broke off in the district of Yung-tsih 














we 
《好 * je ). dep. of K‘ac-fung, and proceeded 
east with a very gradual inclination to the 


south till it joined the Hwae. L have not 
et with an account of the changes which it 
has nodergone since. Until within a few years 
it discharged itself into the sea by the old 


channel of the Hwae.] 
at 
Witt Ae 


P. 
ih yea (ia Sze-ma Ts‘een and others, has 
pl vit FR Pit—see on Fart i. p. 63. It is 
there stated that there were two mountains 
called Po-ch‘ung, one in Kan-suh, in the small 
dep. of Ts'in (2 州 》 60 p to the south-east 
of the dep. city, in which what is called the 
Western Han (py rei 水 
Flowing through Ts'in Chow and Keae Chow 
(Be J) into Sze-ch‘uen, it is lost in the Kea- 


ling, which proceeding south through the depart- 








The conrse of the Hun, 


takes its rise. 


' from the Wluish tinge of its waters. 


Jiere the Tlan rises, and for some time after 
issuing trom its springs it was called the Yang. 
Flowing east along the south of the district of 


Méen 5 WW, it passes the dep, city in the 
dis. of Nan-clring ( 南 iS), whereabouts the 


name of Yang ceased, and was superseded by 
that of Han, From the dep. of Han-chung. the 
Han passes into that of Hing-nygan, out of which 
it proceeds from Shen-se into Hoo-pih in the 


dep, of Yun-yang CBR 
this that of Seang-yang in the sub. dep. of 
Keun G4 jy ), it took the name of the Water 


xneosimg 一 又 东 局 渝 浪 之 水 


There was an island here according to Le Taou- 
ytten in the middle of the stream, called Tsang- 


bane 7x HH GH et UR 


which gave occasion to the name which was 
retained to the junction of its waters with the 
Keang. It is perhaps a more likely account of 
the name, that it was given to the aan here 


Entering from 


ik 3 FX St AE 7 


describes the course of the stream from Keun 


| Chow til it mingles its waters with the Heang. 


ments of Paou-ning ( 保 ‘igi ), and Shun-k-ing | 


Sil Ja. enters the Keang, near the dep, city 
of Chung-k‘ing (1 


重 魔 ;me 20°47, N, 
win, WL. 


The Geography of the Han pane 
that thix western Han was the Yang of the text, 
and that we were to look fer the Po-cleung 
monntain in the pres. Kan-suh. But there is 
no connection between the two Hans ;-~there is 
none now, nor is it likely that there ever was, 
The mistake wade in the Han dynasty has led 
to much perplexity and debate on the sentence 
under notice. The Po-ch‘vng of Yu was, 
no doubt, the mountain in the north of Ning- 





On ‘Ta-pée, see on par. 3, The only difficulty 


, Which Ts‘ae says was the namo 





is with 一 , 
of a strenm, or streams, Such also was the 
view of the older commentators,—Gan-kwo, 
Cleing Heuen, Ma Yong, and Wang Sah. The 
wt Xt however, define Ai as ‘a large dyke 
on a river's bank where people could dwell’ 

dA ae wh: 
HUT 7 eA LD me 
meaning is the oj established of the two. 
Hoo Wei fixes on three points, all in the pres, 
tlistrict of Seang-yany, where he supposes three 





dykes to have been raised to sustain the inipetus 


keaug Chow it x 州 dep. of Haturehungs，， 


of the waters entering the Han, and cousiders 
them to be the positions indicated in the text. 


We EE Wah 2 ait HE TS 


Ab 11: A 于 jf. —these clauses present 


9 


10 


Bx. I. Pt. ii., Cur IT. 9, 10. 


Me 


aks 


沈 
i ite 
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ae 
arte 


fis FRAIL. T HEIL, 


From mount Min he surveyed the Kéang, which branching off to 
the east formed the ‘Io; eastward again it reached the Le: after 
this it passed the nine Kéang ; and flowing eastward and winding to 
the north, it joined the Han in its eddying 1 movements; from that its 
eastern flow was the middle Kéang, as which it entered the sea, 

He surveyed the Yen water, which flowing eastward became the 


Tse, and entered the Ho. 


hosmall difficulties, First, the waters of the Han | 
have now mingled with the Kéang ;一 why should | 


it still be spoken of as if it were a distinct stream? 
Second, the P‘ang-le lake has its own sources 
and feeders, independent of the Kéang, and is 
moreover a very considerable distance from the 
river ;—it cannot with propriety be represented 
as being formed by the Han and Kéang. La- 
borious efforts have been made to clear up these 
points,—with some, but by no means complete, 
satisfactoriness, I apprehend that the face of 
the country changed very considerably during 
the 2,000 years and more that elapsed between | 
Yu and the Han dynasty ; whether the changes 
ean still be traced remains to be seen:—see 
what was said on the nine Keang, pp. 113, 114. 
The way in which Chinese scholars have dealt 
with the difficulties of the text will be seen from 
the two following quotations. First, on the 
second perplexity which I have indic: ated, Choo- | 
foo-tsze says :—* The marshing of P-ang-le took 
place, indeed, to the south of the great Keang. 
But it did so in consequence of the nature of 
the ground, which high in the north and low in 
the south impeded the discharge of the waters 
from the Prang-le. Unable to tind a sufficient 
vent, they gathered themselves up, and spread 
abroad in the form of the lake which we have, 
several hundred /ein extent.’ Aguin, onthe whole 


| “the four principal rivers” 


| 


passage Woo Ch'ing has said :一 “le Han flow- | 


ing south enters into the Keang, and then along 
the northern bank of the Keang, flows eastward, 
the northern portion of the Keang, and so enters 


eet ty FIL ZAG: ih A 


). But the Han having once entered 


the eae the two became one stream, and yet 
it is here said—*it flowed eastward as the 
northern Keang,” as if there were still a separate 
stream ;—how is this to be accounted for? Let 
us bear in mind that the sources of the Han 
were remote, and its stream great, barely second 
to the Keang, and all but its peer. ‘Another 
way of speaking was necessary here than the 
style usual on the junction of a small stream 
with a large one; and hence in Part i., 


p. 47, | 





the Keang and the Han are both mentioned as | 


pursuing their common course tu the sea. The 


VOL. IIL, 


| fact “the northern Keang.” 


Thereafter it flowed out, and became the 


Keang is not permitted to absorb both the 
waters and the name of the Han, but the Han 
shares in the name of the Kéang, becomes in 
There are again 
whose discharge 
from their basins into the sea is commemorated 


Cat HL A ihe 45 2 TL 5 iat th. 


Three of them are just one stream, but the 
fourth is twice commemorated,—as the Keang, 
and also as the Han, Not that the Ho, for in- 
stance, did not carry with it to the sea the waters 

of many other rivers, but they are all small as 
compared with it, and might be supposed to be 
swallowed up in it; but not so with the Han 
and the Keang. The former must still retain 


an individuality to the last.’ 
P.9. The course of the Keang, Wi ily 
TE see on Part i,, pp. 


LTT, YE bill F 
49, G3, and 64; and on par. 3 of this Part. 

At whatever point in the range of hills going 
by the name of Min, this branch of the Keang 
takes its rise, it appears in the north-west of 
Sze-ch‘uen, and flows south through the Ward 
of Sung-p'wan into the small dep. of Mow 


O53 }}). Thence flowing more easterly, it 
enters the dept. of Ching-too, and in passing 
through the district of Kwan HE ; lat, 
30°59’, N., lon, 12°46’, W.), it throws off the first 
‘T’o, often called the river of Pe (eh YD) be- 


cause it immediately passes on the east through 
the dis. of that name. It goes on south of the 


small dep. of Mei ( 眉 MDs thence through 
the dep. of Kea-ting es 4 jE ), to that of Seu- 
chow ( 州 not far from which (lat. 28°38’, 
N,, lon. 11°43’; W.) it receives, we are told, the 
river of Ma-hoo (, ). It would be more 


1 Ha] 


| correct to say that here it joins We Keang, the 


river of the *Golden Sands’ which received the 
waters of the Ma-hoo not long before. From 
this point the course of the stream is eastwards, 
aud generally with a gradual inclination to the 

18 
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north. First it traverses the small dep. of Loo 


oA 州 ), on the south-east of the dep. city of , 


which (lat. 28°56’, N., lon. 10°55’, W.) it again 
receives the ‘To, which has collected various 
streams in its course. From this it proceeds 
cast and north through the depp. of Chung-k‘ing 


( 重 魔 ) and K4wei-chow B23 州 
the Fung-tset (Ae 4i]) dis. of the latter, it 
threw off at one time a second Tro, This was the 
E-water (FS }, which left the Kéang at 


this point, aud flowing to the south-east was 
joined by a stream from the dep, of She-nan 


hi 1? in Hoo-pih, with which it went away 
east-ward, and rejoined the Kéang, which has 
passed from Sze-cheuen into Hoo-pil,—rejoined 


it, after passing the districts of l’a-tung ( 巴 , 
BD and Ch‘ang-yang (fe Bs, dep. of E- 
ch'ang Gey &D close by the district city of 


E-too CA +), dep. of King-chow. At this 
point the river from She-nan still flows into 


the Kéang, but the branch which flowed off 


from the great stream in Fung-tséé district 
has Jong been dried up, I have abridged 


the above details from the 再 A St 4. | 


They bring the present course of the Min-keang 
sufficiently well before ua, 


main stream was not called by the name of the 
‘Leo, it was the branch or branches so styled 
which engaged the chief attention of Yu. 


又 东 至 于 瘟 , 过 九江 ,至 于 
Di [BE —the former clause left as near the 


thistrict city of E-too, lat, 30°28’, N., lon. 5°, 
W. ‘This brings us to Pa-ling the chief city 


and district of the dep. of Yd-chow CE Sy 


府 巴 陵 县 yt 29°24, N., lon, 3°34, W. 
In Yu's time, BS, ‘the eastern hill,” would 


simply be the name of the hill which now 
oveupics the south-western part of the dep. city, 


called Pa-ling, Pa-k‘ew (加 BI. and ‘T‘een- 


(天 $F)- 


. 
there is a difference of view, whether 78 (Sze- 


Among the old interpreters 


ma Ts‘ecn and the Books of Han read ED is the 
name of a hill or of a stream; and Clring lays 
down a canon, which must be considered arbi- 
trary, to settle the point. 


the names of hills or 
marshes, Whichever we understand hy the 
term, the name remains in the small dep, of Le, 
the chief city of which is in lat. 29°37’, N., lon. 
4°45‘, W. We have also the Le-water, which 
rising in the dis. of Yung-ting ( 水 征 ) in the 
extreme west of the dep., flows eastwards through 
the whole of it, and passes into Hwa-yung 


rivers, but after 





(3 SR dis., dep. of Yo-chow, where it flows : 
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), and in | 


From the text, | 
however, one gets the impression that, if the | 


He says that in this | 
Book after 过 and 会 we have the names of | 


PART IIL. 


| into the Tang-ting lake. Of the ‘nine, 
Kéang’ enough has been already said, This 
passage certainly assigns the place of them near 
| where the T‘ung-t‘ing lake is. The great dif- 
ficulty in my way against acceding to the view 
of the Sung scholars is that neither here nor 
elsewhere in the Tribute of Yu are the ‘nine 
Keang’ spoken of as a marsh or lake, 
| yi 地 北 会 于 E.—this clause is at- 
tended with no little difliculty. Gan-kwo took 
ZU, in the sense of 次 ‘to overflow,’ and says 


| that ‘the stream, overflowing as it went cast, 
divided into separate channels, which all went 


| north and united to furm the Ptang-le’ ( 


“Yh OP it: $5 FE AL OG BH. 


Woo Clring, ingeniously but too violently, re- 


moved the clause yt bE 72 篇 w a. and 
| read it after the text— HE Sty 北 & 于 


a name, in the first place, for the mecting of the 
Man and Keang, and in the next for the stream 
of their united waters. ‘These attempts at 
explanation only show the difficulty of the text. 
We must suppose that in this par. the Shoo 
takes no notice of the junction of the Han and 


the Kéang, but the in it and the prec. par. 
have the same reference,—are to be understood 
of the turbulence of the united streams, which 
| caused the formation of the P‘ang-le. This 
| turbulence, however, is primarily predicated of 
| the Han, and here the Keang is supposed by an 
eastward course, winding Gat) to the north, to 
merge its waters at that point in those of the 


Han AE aL A if 
Gan-kw6 says :—* We had the northern Keung ; 
here we have the middle one; that there was a 


southern one is plain’ (Aj dt, 有 中 ， ia 
可 FN). The Han was called the northern 


Keang in the last par., afier its junction with 
the great stream. Here the great stream after 
leaving the P*ang-le, or the point at which the 
waters which formed it tried to discharge 
themselves, is called the middle Keang. Possi- 
bly, the portion of those watera which did enter 
may be regarded as the southern Kéang, or 
southern part of the river. Still as the Shoo 
makes no mention of a southern Kéang, we need 
not trouble ourselves with it. We get 
the idea certainly of one stream flowing to the 
sea from this point, and I conclude that the 
three Keang of Yang-chow (Part i, p. 40) have 
nothing to do with the Yang-taze. 

P. 10. The course of the Tse, What is most 
remetrkuble in the account of this river is that 
it is described as first on the north of the Ho, 
then crossing that powerful stream, and Te- 
appearing on the south of it. ‘The former part of 
it is called by Woo Ching ‘the northern Tse,” 
the latter, ‘the southern.’ The name of the Tse 
| still remains north of the Ho, On the south it 
| has long been lost, but the ancient course of 
the stream must have been much the same as 


that of the present Scaou Ts‘ing (小 请 jp). 


11 


12 


13 


Bx, I, Pt. ii., Ca. IL 11 一 13. 
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Yung marsh. Eastward, it issued forth on i. north of Taou-k‘ew, 
and flowed further east to the marsh of Ko. North-east from this 
it united with the Wan, and after flowing north went eastwards on 
to the sea. 

He surveyed the Hwae from the hill of T‘ung-pih. Flowing east, 
it united with the Sze and the E; and with an eastward course still 
entered the sea. 

He surveyed the Wei from Neaou-urh-tung-heué. Flowing east- 
wards it met with the Fung, and eastwards again with the King. 
ebaead east still, it passed the Tscil and the Tseu; and entered the 

0. 

He surveyed the Ld from Heung-urh. Flowing to the north-east, 
it united with the Kéen and the Ch‘éen; eastwards still, it united 
with the E; and then on the north-east entered the Ho. 


- 


yal 
=| 


source the stream was called the Yen, but 


St Ak UE it Fh A 
一 the Statistical Account says of the T'se- 


water, under the dep. of Hwac-k‘ing in Ho- 
nan :—‘It has another name, that of the Yen- 
water. It rises in the hill of Waug-uh, in the 
west of the dis. of Tse-yuen, and flowing east 
along the north of the district, it passes with a 
south-east course through the north of the 
district of Mang, and on to the Ho.’ ‘There is 


another stream,—‘ the Wide Tse’ ( 魔 济 ) 一 


in the same department, having a longer course 
very much parallel to this, and more to the 
east, which some would rather identify with the 
river of the text, It is not worth the time and 
space to enter into the discussions of the critics 
on the subject. 


For some time after leaving its 


ere long it was known as the ‘I'se, and soon lost 
in the Ho. Vik ,一 here Gan-kwi 
says:—‘The Tse having entered the Ho flows 
along with it ten /e and more, and then shooting 
across to its south bank, flows along with it 
again for several /e, and issues out, as the 
marsh of Yung, on the south-east of Gaou- 


ts‘ang’ GE 元 75 Ht 页) All this, about 


a small stream like the Tse entering a mass of 
fast-rushing water like the Ho, and yet preserv- 
ing itself distinct, &c., is absurd. Yung is 
the same as the marsh of Yung-po, Part i., p. 
56 ;一 see the note on that par. > must 


be understood as flowing ont, not from the river 
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but from the ground. The water of the marsh 
was most likely derived from the Ilo, finding 
ite way by sume underground communication 
to the place, but we cannot suppose for a mo- 
ment that the water of the marsh was that of 
the Tse, flowing into the Ho from the north 


and passing through it. He 出 


陶 丘 北 ,又 东 至 于 东 - 陶 丘 | 


== ‘the small hill of iaou” A hill that seems | 
to be composed of two parts, rising like storeys 


one above the other, is called 唤 Ee (FR 成 | 
FR Iii) FEM, TE FL BA th. 


The name remaius in the district of Ting-tatou | 
GE [SA lat, 85°11, N., lon, 44’, W.), ‘lep. of | 
Yen-chow, the hill being 7 /e to the south-west 
of the district city. The hill of Taou was 
about 500 le from the Yung marsh, and her> 
agnin there bubbled up a spring from the ground, 
which was strangely supposed to be the waters 
of the ‘I'se reappearing after so long a subter- 
ranean travel. Woo Ch‘ing says that the 出 
should lead us to think of a well-spring, send- 
ing up its waters to the surface from its own 
bosom, ‘These waters flowed away to the marsh 
of Ko which they served to augment ;—see Part 
. 到 +. 
i, p. 57. xX pil AL 会 于 六 一 te 
waters of what we may now call the Southern 
Tse flowed through the marsh of Ko, and on 
the north-east of it were met by those of the 
Win-water, which is now one of the feeders 
of the Grand Canal ;—see on Part i, p. 27. 
Ate HAF if—ine 1, 
augmented now by the Wan, flowed north as far 
as about the pres. district city of Yang-kuh 
By ay: lat. 36°9’, N., lon. 29’, W.), and then 
pursued its way to the sea, very much in the 
“course of the present Seaou-ts‘ing (小 Ye 





‘the name of , ‘clear,’ having taken its rise 
from the purity for which the waters of the 
Tse had always been famous. 

P. 11. The course of the Hwae. The Hwae 
rises in the hill of T‘ung-pih (see on par. 2), Ho- 
nan prov., dep. of Nan-yang, dis. of Tung-pih 
(lat, 82°20’, N,, lon, 3710’, W.). It met with the 
united streams of the E and the Sze (see on 
Part i., par. 30) in Keang-soo, dep. of Hwae- 
ngan, dis. of Ts‘ing-ho (lat. 33°35’, N., lon. | 
2°34’, E.), and from that point went on east to | 
the sea, The eastern portion of the Hwae’s 
course is now very much changed. From the 
dia. of ‘Iung-pih, dep, Nan-yang, it flows east 
and north through the small dep, of Kwang, 
where it receives the Joo Cra 水 ) and from 
the dis. of Koo-chi‘e ( ues lat, 82718’, N., 
lon, 51‘, W.). it passes into Ngan-hwuy. Enter- 
.ing this prov. in the dep. of Ying-chow A 
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| it was given as nearly 1,900, 





MH), it traverses it, flowing nearly due cast, 
and collecting many waters, to the small dep. | 


PART Ill. 


| of Sze (pg 州 ; lat. 35°8', lon. 1°52, E.). 


when it passes through the lake of the ‘Great 
marsh’ (pe jz itp), which may be said 
to be formed by it, into Keang-soo, and from 
which Inke on the north-east it discharges 
itself again into the Yellow River, in the dis. of 
Ts‘ing-ho, dept. Hwae-ngan. Thenceforth its 
course is lost in that of the Ho. At the same 
point the Grand Canal also issues from the Ho, 
so that we may say there is a connection be- 
tween the Hwae and the Yang-tsze, which we 


| saw, Part i., p. 45, began to be established in 


On the northern side of 
the Ho, the canal now receives the waters of 
the E and the Sze, which used to flow into the 
Hwae. In the mention of both the E and 
the Sze, after their waters had been blended 
together, Woo Ch ‘ing finds a case analogous to 
that of the Han's retaining its individuality 
after joining the Keang, asin p. 8. The streams, 
he says, were of about equal size, and therefore 
the name of each must be preserved. The 
whole course of the Hwae from T*‘ung-pih to 
the sea is about 1,800 /e, 

P. 12. The course of the Wei. Sce on Part 
i., pp. 73-75. The river rises in the hill of 
Neaou-shoo-t‘ung-heut, Jin the west of the dis- 
trict of Wei-yuen ( 滑 YR, dep. of Lan-chow, 
Kan-suh. In par. 2. and Part i., p. 76, the monn- 
tain is called Neaou-shoo, but here we have 
its full name, meaning ‘ Bird and Rat in the 
Same Hole.’ Gan-kw6, with his fondness for 


the marvellous, says that ‘a bird and a rat lived 
in the same holes on this mountain, and paired 


the Chow dynasty. 


| together as male and female.’ The Urh-ya had 


said that ‘a bird called Too (BP), and a rat, 


called Tuh (人 lived here together in the 


same hole.” ‘This is conceivable; the addition 
of their pairing is of course absurd, From 
Lan-chow dep. the river flows into that of 
Kung-ch‘ang, and thence to the small dep. of 
Ts'in eS ), from which it passes into 
Shen-se, the whole of which it traverses till it 
meets the Ho at the termination of its south- 
ward flow. he whole length of its course is 
now under 1,500 4, whereas in the Han dynasty 
It may have 
altered its course in some parts, =~ 


P. 13. The course of the Li, See on Part ji 
p. 55. 能 ,一 see on par. 2. The Heung- 
urh hill there mentioned is, no doubt, that of 
the text, from which Yu began his survey of 
the Li; but the sources of the stream are more 
distant, in the small dep. of Shang, in Shen-se, 
as stated on Part i, p. 55, ‘There is also a 
Heung-urh hill there, distinguished from this by 
the prefix of ‘Western.’ According to the 
Geography of the Han dynasty, the course of 
the Lo was altogether 1,970 de, 
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Ill. Thus, nee the nine provinces a similar order was 
effected:—the grounds along the waters were everywhere made 
habitable; the hills were cleared of their superfluous wood and 


sacrificed to; the sources of the s 


treams were cleared ; the marshes 


were well banked; access to the capital was secured for all within 


the four seas. 
A great order was effected in th 
the different parts of the country 


e six magazines of material wealth ; 
were subjected to an exact com- 


parison, so that contribution of revenue could be carefully adjusted 


according to their resources, Th 
ference to the three characters of 
Middle region were established. 


Ca. HI. Pp. 14, 15. A sumMMARY OF THE 


LABoURS OF YU THUS FAR DESCRIBED. 14. 


九 州 4 同 , 一 this clause is a summary of 


the whole par. ; the other clauses give the par- 


ticulars of the general order which was establish- | 


ed. The phrase occurred before, where 


after Gan-kwé, I explained 做 by 所 ， its 


frequent synonym ;一 see Part i. p.75. Kung 
seems to take the character in the same way 


here, his comment on the clause being—fi}y 
fel 事 在 下 ， ‘the particulars in which they 
were made to agree are given below.’ This is 
forced, however. The dict. gives 41K as some- 


> 


times merely ‘a helping word’ (ae 


an expletive, and quotes from the She King. | 


Part IIL, Bk. 1, Ode x, att. 4,5, JY Fy 4% 
fal. which is mach akin to the text. We may 


consider the 做 therefore as simply supplying 


the place of the copula. The nine Chow are 
of course the nine provinces described in Part i. 


洲 and 州 were originally interchangeable ; 
and the Urh-ya defines 洲 as ‘inhabitable 


gronnd in the midst of water,’ (水 中 可 
居 x. Now all the habitable ground the 


ancient Chinese knew was conceived of as sur- 
rounded by water, and hence it was called a 


or continent, and the subdivision was again | 之 


e fields were all classified with re- 
the soil; aud the revenues for the 


made of the nine Chow, embracing the empire 


| proper ;—see Hoo Wei in loc. 四 [sie RE 
+ - 

55, -A, see Can, of Yaou, p. 7. But we 

must seek for a different meaning here. That 


| which I have adopted is after Le Seun (< 


| $86), who says:—JE Py ie ae FR A 


Under Yen-chow we are told, Part i., p. 16, that 
the people could come down from the heights 
and dwell on the low ground, and under Yung- 
chow (p. 78), that the country about San-wei 
was made habitable ; the text says that through- 
out the nine provinces all the low ground near 
the streams that had formerly been inhabited 


was recovered from the waters 四 apy 
4 之 ee. This is better than to take it, 


with Ts‘ae and the Daily Explanation, as == 


海 之 ALU AY Fe Wy 

一 九 Sait ;—see the Introduction to 
Ch. I. Wang Ts‘éaou ( 王 He says :一 Fy 
and JE, describing the beginning and end of 
the work on the hills, embrace all the operations 
on them. The cutting down the wood was the 
first step in the regulation of the waters; the 
sacrificing was the announcement of the com- 
pleted work.’ On he see on Part i., pp. 65,76. 


Au Jil ite V— Au Jiu 
Jil; see on par. 5. 条 iE, ‘had their 
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may act contrary to my conduct.” 


THE SHOO KING. 


He conferred lands and surnames, 
17 before the empire with reverent attention to Iny virtue, that none 


O BRE O Br 
BM He, Ws 
FL 47S SF 姓 。 


He said, “Let me go 


Five hundred le constituted TUE IMPERIAL DOMAIN. From the first 


sources cleared,’ is a somewhat difficult expres. | have followed in the translation, is that pro, 


sion, Ying-ta says it means that from the 
source of the rivers to their mouth, Yu cleared 
all their channel, so that they had no obstruc- 
tion in their course, This is, no doubt, intend- 
ed, but the question is as to how it is said by the 
characters employed. Hoo Wei approves a re- 
mark by one of the critics Kin ( K ), that 
when it is said here that the sources of the 
rivers were cleared, and not their courses, we 
must understand by the text the work described 
by Yu himself—‘I deepened the channels, and 
canals, and conveyed them to the streams.’ In 
this way there were no pools of water about the 
country to lead to the obstruction of rivers. 
The remark is well enough, but it leaves the 
difficulty of the language untouched. We may 
conclude that if the sources were cleared, the 
courses would also be attended to;—this is 
probably the ground of Ying-ti’s observation, 


A jt PE PE-Jt ye must be 
taken in analogy with I Wy and 九 Ji as 
州 a je It does happen, indeed, 


ast we can make out nine marshes mentioned 
in the first Part,—Luy-hea in Yen-chow ; Ta-ya: 

in ‘T's‘eu-chow ; P‘ang-le and the Shaking marsh 
in Yang-chow ; Yun-mung in King-chow (sup- 
posing only one marsh intended in p. 50); Yung- 
po, the marsh of Ko, aud Ming-choo in Yu-chow ; 
aud Choo-yay in Yung-chow, Notwithstanding 


this coincidence, we must deal with Kt je as 


with with Fy Jil. Be 障 ， ‘a bank or dyke,’ 


used here as a verb. It is synonymous with 
Be i in the general signification, but the terms 
are differently applied, denoting the high 
banks on both sides of a river to confine the 
waters to their channel; [e. the embankment 
surrounding a marsh, with sluices to admit 
water, and others to let it out. py iff 


[a].—two interpretations have been pro- 
posed of this clause. There is that given in the 


She 14: — DY iit ZAG HEF Me 
各 有 所 ath ‘the waters within the four 


seas all met in a similar way,—each had its 
Place to which it came.’ The other, which [ 





by Gan-kwo. Lin Che-k‘e explains it by a 
reference to the conclusion of each chapter 
on the provinces, which sets forth an account 
of the route of conveyance to the capital, A 
commentator Chang (号 ) observes :—' When 
the calamity of the inundation was removed, 
not only could the peuple of the nine provinces 
without obstruction, but the barbarous tribes, 
cast, west, north, and south, could likewise all 
assemble in the capital, We are sent back 
to the discussions about the meaning of the 
phrase, ‘the four Seas ; "一 see on the Canon of 
Shun, p. 13. In this place we must take, I 
think, the general indefinite signification of the 
phrase. y—see on Ana, XI, xxv,, 6. 

P. 15. This is a sort of summary of the 
portions of Part ji, on the soil, fields, revenue, 


and tribute of the different provinces, ff 
(G.—se0 on ‘The Counsels of Yu,’ pp. 7,8. 


JER Ae 28 TE: Je HA Wait 


seems most natural to take + here in the sense 
belonging to it in the first Part,—as meaning 
the soil, and \iF +. the soil everywhere, with 


the different characters attaching to it. It will 
also cover ‘the fields,’ the account of which 
always follows 让 ;一 to this we are led by the 


i which follows in the next clause, IgE 


indicates the care and diligence with which 
Yu proceeded, according to the force that we 
have seen attaches throughout this Book to 
. The Fr preceding Ht occasions 
some perplexity. I have endeavoured to give 


what I consider is the meaning. 威 | 


= Pb Hat FHF — PO is vers = 

, signifying ‘according to,’ ‘taking as a 
law ;’ , ‘the three soils,’ ie, the three 
grades of quality as ‘highest, middle, and 
lowest,’ every grade having also, as we have 
seen, a threefold subdivision, ‘the 
middle region,’ is held by Hoo Wei to denote 
the territory in the three first of the domains 
spoken of in the next chapter. 


ee 


Bx. I. Pt. ii., Cu. IV. 16—18, 


Cu. TV. Pp, 16—22. ANorner TERRITORIAL 
AND POLITICAL DIVISION OF THE CountTRY. ‘The 
division of the empire into uine provinces was 
mainly regulated by the natural features of 
the country,—a reference to the hills and 
streams. ‘I'he division here described was of 
another character and mainly"political, Not a 
few difficult questions arise out of it, which I 
shall briefly touch on, after discussing exegeti- 
cally the meaning of the several paragraphs, 


P. 16. By + HE ‘He conferred lands 


and surnames,’—this must be understood in 


The evils occasioned by the overflow of the 
waters had been in a great measure removed ; 
the lands had everywhere been surveyed; the 
revenues which they ought to yield had been 
fixed :—it was necessary that provision should 
now be made for the government of the mul- 
titudes, and the maintenance of the order which 
had been established. Yu therefore now assign- 
ed throughout the province, according to the 
plan which is subsequently detailed, different 
portions of territory to those whose birth, or 
services, or virtug, most entitled them to the 
distinction. He was himself, indeed, only a 
minister, a servant, and what he did in this way 
must have been subject to the approval of Yaou, 
by whom it was necessary that his acts should 
be contirmed ;—we may well suppose that they 
were never disallowed. And we may suppose 
also, that in his conferring lands his first regards 
were given to the officers who had rendered him 
the most effectual assistance in his arduous 
labours. 


‘This assignment of Jands was like the action 
of a conqueror who dispossesses the original 
possessors of the kingdom which he has subdued, 
and portions it out among his followers, And 
there was probably an element of this nature in 
the action of Yu. The tribes of San-meaon, for 
instance, were doubtless put under some minister 
of Yaou, But the strifes of the founders ot the 
Chinese empire with the earlier occupants of 
the country are barely intimated, Yu's subjuga- 
tion of it was mainly a reclaiming of it from 
the wildness of nature, and the disasters brought 
about by the overflowing of its rivers. 

When it is said that Yu conferred surnames 
as well as names, we cannot but think of his era 
as that of the real origin of the Chinese empire. 
Gan-kw's exposition of the par,—it must be 





borue in mind that he understood Yaou and not | 


Yu as the nominative to ZF —is :—*T'heemperor, 
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circumstances ;—the history of surnames among 
the Chinese is just like the same history in 
other nations, Subsequent to Yu's time, and 
especially on the changes of the early dynastics, 
we have instances of the conferring of lands 
and surnames; but not at all on the large scale 
which the text suggests to us as practised by 
him, 

As closely connected with this paragraph 
and the whole of the chapter, we should keep 
in mind Yu's own statement in the ‘Yih and 


| Tseih,’ p. 8:—I assisted in completing the five 


3 由 | tenures, extending over 5,000 fe; in appointing 
close connection with the paragraphs below. | jn the provinces twelve Tutors ; and establishing, 


in the regions beyond, extending to the four 
seas, five presidents.’ 

P. 17. I have introduced ‘ He said’ before 
this paragraph, understanding it to be a remark 
made by Yu, related here, amid the account 





| of his achievements, to show how he himself 





establishing the virtuous, gave then surnames | 
after their places of birth, meaning that such | 


and such a virtuous man was born in sucha 
place, and therefore the name of that place was 
yiven to him as a surname to distinguish him, 


CF aL 2 BAe Le 
is a maotetion from the 左 ff. 性 IN 年 }， 
att 考 德 之 人 生 此 地 :以 此 
地 SU) << HE VA MBL). Te 


surname, however, was given not only from the 


birth-place, but after the name of the fict con- | 
| ase= fff, ‘fields ;’ and he says :一 "Because all 


ferred, from the office held by the receiver or 
one of his ancestors, from any remarkable in- 
cident in his life, and from a variety of other 


set the chief store by his personal virtue, It 
seems out of place, indeed, but we cannot help 
that. Gun-kwé rather supposes it to be describ- 
ing the thought of the emperor, and in an in- 
direct form, from the narrator, and not from the 


sovereign, WK Fix. 在- 我. a and 
HK have the same reference. We have seen 
how JPR, before the founder of the Tsin dyn- 


asty, was used indifferently by the emperor and 
by his ministers. Hoo Wei observes :一 


‘From iat 州 (Part. i., p. 2) downwards dis- 
cribes the business of good government and the 
nourishment of the people; from 锡 + 姓 


describes the business of good instruction and 
the transformation of the people. 成 Hit 中 
Fs (par. 25) is what I call good government ; 
—it gets the wealth of the people. ui He 


a 于 四 海 (par. 23) shows what I call 


the good instruction ;—it gets the hearts of the 


people,’ 
A 


Pp. 18—22. The five domains. 


里 名 AR do not sce how to translate 服 


in this and the other paragraphs otherwise than 
by ‘domain, if, indeed, that word can be called 
a translation of the Chinese character, The 


dictionary gives the 五. 服 ， and the cognate 


phrases of * 服 ， 九 服 ， as a distinct 


signification of the term, without attempting to 
deduce it from others that are more common, 
It is often represented as meaning ‘service,’ 
服 事 ， such and such service being rendered 
to the emperor here, and such and service being 
rendered there, So Gan-kwé explains Ai] 服 


as denoting BR 大 子 服 ‘a HH. ‘for the 


emperor doing service in the cutlivation of the 
fields,’ In whatever way this application of it 
arose, the character is in effect here simply a de- 


signation of territory. 但 is defined by Ts‘ae 


the busiuess of this territory was to supply the 
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a fe @ OM ae HE OU Ae, 
里 服 ,里 eR Fk 


hundred ze they brought, as revenue, the whole plant of the grain ; 
from the second, they brought the ears; from the third, they brought 
only the straw, but had to perform other services; from the fourth, 
they gave the grain in the husk ; and from the fifth, the grain cleaned. 

Five hundred le beyond constituted THE DOMAIN OF THE NOBLES, 
The first hundred le was occupied by the cities and lands of the 





revenue, from the fields, therefore it is called 
Aa] 服 . Here again the dictionary is very cau- 
tious, and defines the term (from the at 2D) 
“the emperor's 500 je of land,’ There is, L think a 
connection between Au] and ; but without 
attempting to indicate what it is, I translate 

HR. ‘the imperial domain.’ The 500 /e are 


understood to extend every way, north, south, 
eaat, and west, from the capital, so as to form a 
square of 1,000 fe, which may be represented 
thus :一 

5A 500 


jt 
ot eee 
| 


| | 


The whole would contain an area of 1,000,000 
square le. 





500 


A 里 Fat ¥y 4. — 488, meaning ‘to | 


collect and bind up,’ then = ‘all,’ ‘the whole.’ 
Here applied to the produce of the land it means 
*the whole plant.’ Ts‘ae’s definition is very 


good:— FR As Fe A HG 


Hit ‘as re- 


venue ;’—not that they brought all the produce | 
to the imperial granaries, but the proportion of | 


it—probably one tenth—as assessed. This was 
the rule for the first hundred le round about the 
capital. We have no mention of the payment of 


revenue in the other domains. It was, no doubt, | 


on some arrangement analogous to that made 
for this fut, ‘The princes occupying the several 


territories received it, and then paid a tithe of | 


their incomes to the emperor not in kind but in 
value, in other articles produced in their 
principalities ;—such at least is the account 


givn by Hoo Wei. =A IA a SRE 
primarily means ‘a short sickle for reaping 
grain ;’ it is then used for the grain reaped with 


it. T's‘ae says :一 浊 KK B 低 . He adds, 
however, 2 常 , ‘half the stalk.” We are to 


understand the ear, with a small portion of the 
stalk, by which the ears could conveniently be 


bundled together. = a 里 iy 
Hii. Wh. — Fei denotes ‘the straw,’ the plant 


without the ears or grain. Ts‘ae defines it as 


党 法 皮 ， which I do not understand. 


he contribution of revenue from this portion 
of the domain was thus the least valuable of all, 
and therefore the inhabitants were called upon to 


perform other service, which is denoted by 服 . 


Ts‘ae would extend this to thé first and second 
hundred je as well, and some would extend it to 
all the other four. But this is quite arbitrary. 
The service must be confined to the third 
hundred fe. What it was we cannot well say, 


but Kin Keihep' + fais 
bat Kin Keih-p'oo ( 金 =) FP ingeniously 
conjectures that it was specially the conveyance 
of their revenue for the inhabitants of the 4th 
and Sth hundred le beyond. He finds in this an 


| explanation for the omission of in the ac- 


count of their revenues; he sees also the imperial 
grace in the arrangement :一 those at a moderate 
distance from the capital paid a small contri- 
| bution of revenue, and made up for it by 
| their personal service, while those farther off, 
paying a larger contribution, were spared the 
labour of conveying it. We can sce gene- 
| rally that the contributions from the different 
handreds were arranged with reference to their 
distance from the capital and trouble of convey- 


ance, 四 百 里 Be 五 A HK, 


are sometimes used indifferently, 





and 


| with the general signification of ay or ‘grain,’ 


When a distinction is made between them as 
here, their meaning is as in the translation :一 


AT BA BE WE AK. Hilo Wei 


takes the opportunity to touch hereon the 
burdensome system of transporting the revenue 
. ‘ »& » . : 

in kind 1 ji 之 法 ) which has prevailed 
in China since the time of the Han dynasty. It 
was a consequence of the change from the feudal 
system to a centralized government,—an evil 
| in itself, but less than other evils. In times of 
weakness and confusion like the present it must 
be found very burdensome. } 


rn, Fe FF HG I 
TR 国 Pb 服 ， ‘the domain containing the 


principalities of the nobles.’ By we must 
| understand all the nobles of the five ranks, 
(see Mencius, Bk. V. Pt LL, ii.) ; nor are we to 
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high ministers and great officers; the second, by the principalities 
of the Nan; the other three hundred were occupied by the various 
princes. 

20 Five hundred le still beyond formed the PEACE-SECURING DOMAIN, 
In the first three hundred le they cultivated the lessons of learning 
and moral duties; in the other three hundred they showed the 


EL OE A ORE TO ee EL A AA 


energies of war and defence. 


suppose that they occupied only this domain ; | 
—the next was occupied by them as well. 
Outside the imperial domain, this extended 
500 /e in every direction (Ts‘ae). The following 
figure may be taken as a representation of it :一 


The domain was thus altogether three times 
the size of the imperial domain, and would 
. 


contain 8,000,000 square /e. a 里 条 ， 
—rvne mys: F fi) Fe Fe BH FE 
was the cities and lands allotted to the chief 
ministers and officers,’ Those were the nobles 
and officers in the emperor's immediate service, 
having their offices within the imperial domain. 
Outside of it the first hundred /e was assigned | 
them for their families and support. They took 
rank in various degrees with the feudal princes. 
Under the Chow dyn., acc, to Mencius, a chief | 
minister received as much territory as a How, a 
great officer as much as a Pih, and a scholar of 
the first class as much as a T'sze or a Nan. 
Perhaps the arrangement made by Yu was 


much the same. erat A 里 个 男 FI, 


一 二 百 里 一 :the second hundred le.’ ‘The { 


Fe] was the lowest of the five ranks of nobility, 
ut the territory assigned to it in the Chow 
dyn. was the same as that of the Tsze ( 子 ) 


It may have been different under Yaou. The 
Ministers and officers of the emperor took 
rank, it has been said, with the feudal princes, 
but from the territories of the Nan being called 


here FH we may conclude that the Fe & 


VOL, LI, 





地 were not 


recognized as principalities. 


-= Fi IB is not 
the third hundred /e but ‘the remaining three 
hundred /e.’” BB PR embraces the Kung, How, 
Pih, and Tsze,—the princes of all the ranks 
above the Nan. It is conjectured that the 
smaller principalities were placed next to the 
imperial domain at once to reccive and to afford 
shelter from the encroachments not unlikely to 
be attempted by the more powerful lords. 


P.20. Fr a 里 Ke AR —this domain 


was likewise occupied by the princes. ‘ Being 
more distant from the imperial seat,’ eays one 


of the commentators Chang oe FR), ‘the 


name was changed to . that its occupants 
might know that the reason why principalities 
were established was to secure the repose of the 
royal House.’ According to this comment, I 
have translated ae by ‘peace-securing.’ The 
domain extended 500 /e in every direction from 
that of the nobles in the following way :一 

500 


. 





服 侯 
服 多 
I 


It was thus five times the size of the imperial 
domain, and contained 5,000,000 square /e. 


= Ai 里 Bs D4 Hi. — through the first 
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Five hundred le, remoter still, constituted THE DOMAIN OF re paet 
The first three hundred le were occupied by the tribes of the E; 
next two hundred by criminals undergoing the lesser bunches! 


three hundred ie of this domain they cultivated 
lessons of learning and moral duties,’ PE— 


, ‘to measure,’ ‘to calculate ;'—see on Canon 


of Shun, p. 2. By its use here we are to under- 
stand, it seems to me, that some selection was 
made in the lessons and instruction which were 
here given, In all stages of society, especially 
in the earlier, learning and polite manners must 
be expected to flourish most in the capital and 
near it. There will be the higher seminaries 
and institutions ; in distant provinces, schvols of 
no great pretensions, teaching the substance of 
human duty and the more important acquire- 


ments, will be sufficient, SD 


一 一 


武 和 本， 一 the principalities in this part of the 


empire approached the nature of military colo- | 


nies on the frontiers. They bordered on the 
wild tribes; it was necessary they should al- 
ways be prepared to resist aggression. We 
need not suppose that here they paid no attention 
to literary and moral training, or that in the 
iuner portion of the domain they altogether | 

lected the art of war ;一 the characteristics 
of the two parts simply were as in the text. 


P.2 Fe Fy SAL BE fih.—tne dict. deals 
with BE 服 as we saw it did with 服 ,ae- 


fining the phrase simply as the name of a 
territory, without trying to account for its being 


500 


€ 
服 
| 服 
| 








BO Mle ie 














denominated Yaou. In his dictionary, Dr. Med- 
hurst explains 要 服 ， ‘the Important Tenure,’ 


in which case we must read 要 in the third 


| tone. This view has the support of Soo Tung- 
po; but it cannot be admitted. In his transla- 
tion of the Shoo, Dr. Medhurst renders the 
phrase—‘the Restricted Tenure.’ This is more 
in accordance with the prevailing view. Gan- 


kw says the domain 要 Re 以 NR. hey 


‘was bound and restrained by the instructions 
of learning.’ The idea of restraint seems to be 
correct; ‘the instructions of learning,’ as the 
instrument of that restraint, are foreign to the 


subject. Many critics assign to 要 the idea of 





BE), ‘summary,’ ‘perfunctory.’ Thus Leu 
Tsoo-héen in the — This domain was 


all occupied by wild tribes, but it was still 
near the Middle Kingdom, and an easy, sum- 
mary, jurisdiction was exercised over it ;— 
it was not governed with attention to every 
particular.’ I prefer the view given in the 
| translation, with which indeed this other is not 
| inconsistent. ‘The territory was assigned to the 
nobles; but with reference to its indigenous 
inhabitants, they governed them in a ‘rough 
| and ready’ way, just sufficient to keep them in 
subjection. It extended in every direction from 
| the Peace-securing domain 500 le—thus :一 


500 


00g 


i 
as 
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m, A #, A Jk Hj 
Onl =i A 


Five hundred /e, the most remote, constituted THE WIED DOMAIN. 
Three hundred /e were occupied by the tribes of the Man; two 
hundred, by criminals undergoing the greater banishment. 


Tt was thus 7 times the siae of the imperial Pry -一 
domain, and contained 7,000,000 square /e. 1, iil. 2, as Rx 二 之 苗 :] By BS, then in 
the text we must understand banished criminals; 


= a 里 Re — 里 百 wn gaa and in contrast with the 流 of the next par., 


is nearly a consent on the meaning of BE. It | that their banishment was of a lighter character, 
a ; s 。 | and not to the greatest distance. 
is taken as K in Can, of Shun, p. 12, mean ‘The first three hundred /e were occupied by 


ing ‘to banish and confine,’ In the 左 ii, wild tribes which had not yet been merged in 
the conquering race, nor driven by it from their 


定 四 年 ， we read 一 二 R 是 if rs original seats, The attempts to explain Pat agan 
管 in BR. BR AL. There the opposi- adjective 一 55 ore, may be seen in HE 
tion of BR and RX fixes the meaning of the 页 SE 指 . Hoo Wei very pertinently com- 
term. A note, however, says that the, first BR pares with the text the language of Mencius, 
is to be read sid, and we find the explanation of | Bk. IV., Pt. IL, i. 

服 ,一 we have 


this in the. character's being given in the at P. 22， 五. 百 里 
come to the last of the domains. It was called 


as with the meaning of ‘to scatter.’ | 
. . the 服 with reference, we may suppose, to 
4 been afterwards mistaken for Tit iJ 
aes ies the rude character of the inhabitants, and the 


a Lt OE Te Hee ee eee | wildness of the country. It extended 500 /e in 
tion of how the = FFF, of the Can. of | every direction beyond the fourth domain— 
Shun, /oc. cit., appears in Mencius, Bk. V. Pt. | thus :一 


ai | | | | | 
服 要 

一 一 

| RR 








He 49) 
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It was thus nine times the size of the imperial 
domain, and contained 9,000,000 square le. 


=A 2% — 7 里 t-B 
corresponds to the B&B of the prec, par. The 
Man were considered still more rude and bar- 
barous than the £. Properly speaking, ig was 
the name of the wild tribes on the south; Be. 
that of those on the east; FE that of those on 
the west; and Ak, that of those on the north. 
ts BS, however, is used as a designation for 
ail the wild tribes, and also FX AK. Similarly 
we find the single terms S24 and By employed. 


is used as in Can, of Shun, p 12, It 
must denote a more distant banishment than 
BE in the last par. It is not meant that 


criminals occupied the whole territory, but they 
had their position asgigned to them here among 
the Maun. 

(The five Fuh constituted what we may call 
the China Proper of Yu's time. Beyond them 
there was still an outlying territory, over 
which the ancient emperors claimed authority, 
and where Yu went on to make political arrange- 
ments. ‘I assisted,’ he says in the Yih and 
Tseih, p. 8, ‘in completing the five domains, 
extending over 5,000 /e; in appointing in the 
provinces twelve Tutors ; and in establishing in 
the regions beyond, extending to the four seas, 
five presidents.’ ‘The nine Chow and the five 
Fuh covered the same territory, the former 
being its natural divisions, the latter its artificial 
and political ones. A subdivision of the five 
Fuh is insisted on by many, by which the three 
inner domains constituted the Middle Kingdom,” 
and the two outer the territory of the ‘Four 大, 
On this it is not necessary to dwell. With re- 
gard to the five Fuh, certain questions present 
themselves to the mind. 


First, the five domains of Yu formed a square | 
If the le were of the same length | 


of 5,000 fe. 
as that of the present day, Yu's China must 
have extended rather more than 1,700 miles 
from north to south, and from east to west, 
and contained an area of nearly 3,000,000 
square miles. The largest area which can 
possibly be assigned to the ‘Eighteen Pro- 
vinces’ of the present day does not come up 
to 2,000,000 sq. m.;—see Williams’ ‘Middle 
Kingdom,’ Vol. L, p. 7. 
the 如 of Yu could have been equal to the /e 
now ; but scholars have not been able to deter- 


mine its measurement, Koo Yen-woo C722] KR 


武 )， in the beginning of the present dynasty, 


contended that the ancient /e was only 31-50ths 
of the modern one, but his views do not seem to 
have obtained general acceptance. If they 


could be established, Yu's five Fuh would have | 


been rather more than 1,100 miles in each way, 
which we might admit, so fur as the question 
of extent is concerned. 

But second, the five Fuh of Yu surround 


the imperial domain, which is represented as | 


a aquare of 1,000 /e exactly in the centre 
of them (see in ‘Le Chou King,’ p. 333, a 


THE SHOO KING. 


It is not possible that | 


PART UI. 


; Strange parallel attempted to be drawn by 
| De Guignes between this arrangement and the 
division of the Holy Land described in the last 
chapters of Ezekiel), Now the imperial scat 
of Yaou was in K‘e-chow, the most northern of 
the provinecs, His capital was in P-ing-yang, 
the name of which remains in the dep. Ping- 
yang, in Shan-se, lat. 36°6', N., lon. 4°55’, W. 
It could not, therefore, have been in the centre 
of the domains. ‘This difficulty is clearly seen 
by Chinese critics. Ts‘ae Ch'in observes :一 
‘Though we extend the northern territory of 
K‘e-chow to Yun-chung (az 中 ; we are to 
look in the ‘ Six ‘T‘ing of the city of Kwei-hwa’ 
in the extreme north of Shan-se for this. The 
city of Yun-chung is now the city of T‘oh-kih- 


| toh CHE FE HED, to Cho RE; ? dis. of FAK 
, dep. of Shun-t'een), and to Yih ( 1? the 


small dep. of Yih Chow), I am afraid we shall 
not have 2,500 le, Even if we have them, they. 
will consist of a sandy desert without vegetation. 
On the other hand, in the east and south, whence 
the greatest revenue now comes, we must put 
down the domain of Restraint, and the Wild 
domain. The account of the domains does not 
seem tv harmonize with the nature of the country. 
Looked at with reference to this, it is unintel- 
ligble. I may observe, however, that territories 
have been very different in ancient and modern 
times, in regard to their prosperity and the re- 
verse. The country on the north of K‘e-chow 
may not have been the wild and desert tract 
which we find there in subsequent times; while 
the regions of Fuh-kéen and Ché-keang, which 
were then jungly fens, oceupied by barbarous 
tribes, have now become rich and populous, 
territory of the highest character. The char- 
| acter of a region cannot be pronounced from its 
appearance at one era,’ This effort of Ts‘ae to 
remove the difficulty cannot be regarded as 
successful. Barrennesas or fertility is one element 
in it. Even on that point we could not admit 
‘Ts‘ae’s views, unsupported, as regards the north 
of K‘e-chow, by historical evidence; but the main 
point is that of geographical position. Ch'in Sze- 
| k‘ae shows how, on the arrangementdescribed, we 
| Must carry the wild domain on the east, into the 
sea; on the west, beyond Tseih-shih; on thenorth, 
1,200 Ze beyond Yun-chung; while on the south 
it would not have reached mount Hing. There 
is no laying down the five domains on the 
surface of China. I cannot regard them as any- 
thing but an ideal mapping out of the country. 
This much we may admit,—that Yu placed the 
smaller principalities next to the imperial, and 
the larger ones farther off, the indigenous tribes 
being more strong and numerous according as 
the distance from the capital increased. In 
name, the divisions probably existed, and nobles 
and wild chiefs might be said to belong to one 
Fuh and another, but there could only be a 
rough and general approximation to the seheme 
which Yu had in his miad, 

Third, a division of tke empire into nine, or 
more properly ten Ful, was made under the 
Chow dynasty. It is twice given in the Chow 
| Le, first in Bk. XXIX., where the domains ara 


| called Ke >. and again in Bk. XXXIIL, 


| where all but the king's Ke are called Fuh. ‘This 
arrangement may be represented thua;— 
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Tt will be seen that not only are the number 
of the domains double what Yu made them, but 
that, where the same names are retained, the 
order in which they are placed is different. 
That is a matter, however, to be explained when 
we come to the ‘Chow Le.’ The point to be 
remarked here is that the domains of Han 
are said to be distant from each other 500 &, 
like those of Yu, and we have the country re- 
presented as a square of 10,000 fe, [The spaces 
between them in the diagram are smaller than 
in the pree. diagrams, in order to get the figure 
upon the Page: How to reconcile the Shoo and 
the Rites how is a question of much per- 
plexity. 


The method adopted by Ch‘ing K‘ang-shing 
is the most remarkable. He supposes that the 
first clause in each of the paragraphs 18—22 
gives the Fuh as it had been In the previous 
part of Yaou’s reign, and that the other clauses, 
always describing 500 le in difft. portions, give 
an ition made by Yu. For instance, the 200 
le of the Nans' principalities and the 300 of the 
other princes’ were added by him to the second 
domain, making it altogether 1,000 & in each 
direction from the first, 


tended, he contends, by the term af in the Yih 
and Tseih, p. 8. Making the nine inees 
terminate with the Man Fuh of the Chow dy- 
nasty, 7,000 /e from the capital, he gets the 
49,000,000 square le which I have mentioned 
in the note on that ge, as the area of the 
empire proper. e mingled violence and 
ingenuity ot this treatment of the Shoo cannot 
be contemplated without moving us to smile. 
Other methods of reconciling the two accounts 
have been proposed. Yu's measurements, it is 
suid, were as the bird flies, the Chow dynasty’s 
were as men travel, up and down and winding 
about. Again, it is urged, the /e Of Yu was double 
that of Chow, and moreover, the domains of 
Chow includefall the territory beyond Yu's Fuh, 
which he describes as extending to the four 
seas. As Ts'ae says, “To sum the matter up, 


nothing certain has been said about it” EZ, 


a 非 的 论 ) The more we extend Yu's 


domains, the greater difficulty we have to Te- 
concile the classic with the actual face of the 
ground,—the everlasting hills, the bounding 
deserts, and the sea embracing the empire og 
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PART IT. 


He, 东 
西 渐 


V. On the east reaching to the sea; on the west extending to the 
moving sands; to the utmost limits of the north and south :—his 
fame and influence filled up all within the four seas. Yu presented 


a dark coloured gem-stone, and 
work. 


Cx. V. P. 23. Tue universar recognition 
or Yu's FAME, AND HIS ANNOUNCEMENT OF HIS 


COMPLETED WORK, pl 渐 于 海 一 


潮 (the first tone) is explained by Gan.kwi 
by 人 ; 80 also the dict,, with ref, to this pass., 
has we NK. Ts‘ae and most recent commen- 
tators explain the term by ee ‘to soak.’ As 


the term is here used along with 被 and 
the less emphatic it is made the better. Gan- 
kw6's definition is to be preferred. py 


于 Hit wR. as in Can, of Yaou, 
Bi etal, it Le —eee par. 5. 
南 2 — ij = At: the north’;—see on 


Can. of Yaou, par. 7, BE = 及 . The whole 


=‘the south and the north being come to.’ 
The extension of Yu's fame in these directions 
is left thus indefinite, and no place of boundary 
is specified, because in the Book the termina- 
tion of the nine provinces north and south is 


left undefined, fit HK at 于 四 海 ， 


一 让 does not seem appropriate to bring in - 


‘instructions,’ here. Yu has appeared in the 
whole of the Book asa worker and not asa 


teacher. The 教 was that given by his do- 


ings and character, and not by his works. I 
have ventured therefore to use ‘influence’ in 
the translation, instead of ‘instructions.’ This 
is according to the definitions of the term 
which are the oldest ;一 see those quoted in the 


dict. from the at D4 and ys 和 省. Hoo Wei 


says that ‘the four seas’ denote the E on the 
east, the Jung on the west, the Man on the 
south, and the Teih on the north. I cannot 


think so, 4 于 四 海 is to me a vague 


phrase, by which the writer would express in 
the widest admissible terms the extent of Yu's 
fame. Compare the eulogium of the perfect 
sage in the Doctrine of the Mean, ch. xxxi. 


By Se te WK hk H.-Y 


as in Can. of Yaou, p. 12. and more particular- 


ty, Part i, p 52—Jy YT. iy BK 1G | 


rs] | 


announced the completion of his 


== ‘to present.” Hii 玉 ， “an auspicious 
| gem.’ Of the ‘five tokens of gem,’ Can. of 
| Shun, p. 7, three were called SE ;—see the 


noteon that passage. The gem-token wasconfer- 

red by the emperor on the noble,—a delegation to 
| him of his dignity and authority. 'There seems an 
| incongruity in speaking of one, as in the text, as 
| presented by the minister to the emperor. So 
| strongly has this been felt, that Sze-ma Ts‘cen 


| produces the passage a 一 证 ' 锡 fh & =. 


| 以 告 成 功 ， and Gan-kwé takes the same 


| View, The text, however, will not admit of it. 
| The 圭 is called YF, because, say some, the 
colour of water is dark, and Yu has regulated 
the waters; because, say others, the colour of 
the heavens is ofa deep dark, and Yu was 
| engaged ona see 4 work, These sayings 
are far-fetched; Yu found somewhere such a 
| dark-coloured precious stone, so remarkable 

that he thought it worthy to be presented to 

the emperor. The emperor was Yaou, but the 
| Stone would be presented in the first place to 
Shun, as his vice-gerent. 

Coxctupinc Nore, The standard chrono- 
logy fixes the year in which Yu thus announced 
the completion of his work as that B, C, 2276, 
| the 80th year of Yaou’s reign, and the seventh 
of Shun’s association with him in the govern- 
ment. 

According to Mencius (Book IIL, Pt. L., iv. 
7), Yu was eight years employed on the regu- 
| lation of the waters. ‘There is a different 
| statement in the Historical Records, Bk. 
XXVI。 河 ; if where it is said, as if 
from the Books of Hea, that Yu was engaged 
on the inundating waters for thirteen years 
BH. p78 += ap 
This estimate of 13 years arose probably from 
mistaking the meaning of Part i., p. 18. 

There was another tradition, that Yu's work 
extended only over three years. Ma Yung SAYS: 
—‘Yu dealt with the waters for three years, and 
eight of the provinces were brought to order, 
on which Yaou considered the work as good as 
done, and resigned the administration to Shun, 
All this took place in twelve years after the 
regulation of the waters had been taken in hand’ 
(i, by Kwan). ‘In the year after, the 13th 
year, Yeu-chow was also brought to order, and 
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Shun publicly accepted the administration.’ , time was occupied with the labour upon the 
Ying-t& writes to the same effect. ‘They | nine provinces, and that the conferring of lands, 
both include in the thirteen years the nine in | and arrangement of the five fuh occupied so 
which Kwan laboured in vain, much time more, As to the exact year in 

We may be sure that the work ascribed in | which Yu began his labours; when they ter- 
this Book to Yu was not done in three or four | minated; and how many years the deluge of 
years. Mencius’ assignment of eight years is | Yaou lasted :一 these are questions which we 
short enough. Hoo Wei supposes that so much | cannot determine categorically. 





1 


THE BOOKS OF HEA. 


BOOK Il. THE SPEECH AT KAN. 


os FO os Jt + 
事 we, Ea 45 甘 , 战 


There was a great battle in Kan. 


2 ed together the six leaders of his hosts; and said, 


INTRODUCTORY AND CONNECTING NOTE. It , 
was observed in the first note on the last Book, | 
that though ‘The Tribute of Yu’ appeared as 
the first of the Books of Hea, it is descriptive 
really of what took place during the reign of 
Yaou， It terminates, accord. to the received 
chronology, 3.c, 2276, 22 years before the acces- 
sion of Shun to the throne upon Yaou's death, 
‘The Counsels of the Great Yu" bring us farther 
down. We have there the accession of Yu to 
the administration of the empire under Shun, 
B.C. 2222, and his reduction of the Meaouites, 
referred to B.c, 2220. The Shoo tells us nothing 
of Yu's accession to the throne, nor the events 
of his reign. Shan died p.c. 2207, Yu carried 
on the government during the years of mourning 
for his death, and then withdrew, to allow his 


son, Shang-k‘eun (fay 4p. an opportunity of 
ascending the throne, The people, however, 
would not have him to be their king ;一 they 
preferred Yu (Mencius, Book V., Part L, vi.), 
whose reign accordingly dates from n.c, 2204. 


Yaou had given him the surname of Sze ( y ). 


Old and worn out with the fatigues he had 
undergone, he died after a reign of eight years, 
short as compared with the reigns of Yaou and 
Shun. Kaou-yaou whom he had associated with 
him in the administration died the year after. 
He then made Yih his prime minister, with the 
view of his succeding him. He died on a, 





Te 


iso 


La 


Previous to it, the emperor call- 
“Ah! all ye 


progress to the south,"n.c. 2197, in Hwuy-k‘e 


(会 >. in the pres. dep. of Shaou-hing 4] 


SL), in Che-kéang. He was succeeded by his 


son K‘e iD. whose reign dates from B.c. 2196, 
and to whom is attributed the speech recorded 
in this Book which is assigned to B.c. 2194, the 
third year of his reign. 

Koh Chinese chronologists are pleased to lay 
it down so, and it is hardly worth while quar- 
relling with the arrangement. Still it is not 
quite; accurate. According to Mencius, Yih 
administered the govt. during the period of 
mourning for Yu, and it was not till that was 
expired, that the people called K‘e to occupy his 
father’s place in preference to Yih. His reign 
therefore should date only from nc. 2194; 


| should be reckoned only six years instead of 


nine ; and the expedition against the prince of 
of Hoo be referred to his first year instead of 
his — 

That the speech at Kan was made by K's 
rests on the authority of the Preface to the 
Shoo, par. 6, which is followed by Sve-ma 
Ts‘een, ‘The Taouist Chwang-tsze, indeed, and 


Lew Heang, in his gt 苑 ， Bk, VIL, 政 理 


篇 ， say that Yu fought with the prince of Yu; 
and others speak of the emperor Seang ( 夏 


4 
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who are engaged in my six armies, I have a solemn announcement 


to make to you. 


“The prince of Hoo wildly wastes and despises the five elements, 
and has idly abandoned the three acknowledged commencements 


of the year. 


On this account Heaven is about to destroy him, and 


bring to an end the favour it has shown to him; and I am rever- 
ently executing the punishment appointed by Heaven. 
“Tf you, left-side men, do not do your work on the left, it will be 


a disregard of my orders, 


后 APD. three reigns later than Ke as his 
antagonist. The statements of Chwang-tsze 
and Léw Heang might possibly be reconciled 


with the Preface, but Mih-tse, ( 明 yi 篇 ， 


==), quotes (with variations) most of the Book, 


attributing it to Yu. There were evidently 
two traditions during the Chow dynasty, after 
the time of Confucius, as to when and by whom 
the speech at Kan was made. 


Titte or THE Boox 一 甘 a, ‘The Speech 
at Kan.’ #F,—see on ‘The Counsels of the 


Great Yu’, p. 28. The ate or ‘martial speeches’ 


are given by Ying-t as the Sth of the compo- 
nent elements of the Shoo. ‘This at Kan is 
the first of them that forms a distinct Book, 
We hada speech of Yu to hia troops in the 
passage just referred to. was the name of 
the place where the speech was made. 

Coxtexts, The emperor, about to engage 
in battle with a rebellious vassal, assembles 
his generals and troops, and addresses them. 
First he declares obscurely the grounds of the 
expedition which he had undertaken, and con- 
cludes by stimulating the soldiers to the display 
of courage and observance of order by pro- 
mises of reward and threats of punishment. It 
isso short that it is not worth while to divide 
it into chapters, 

P.1, Occasion of the speech. A Hk 
F Hh—the battle is called ‘great,’ we might 
suppose, because of the numbers engaged in it, 
amd the obstinacy with which it was contested. 
Avother reason is assigned, however, for the 
denomination,—that the wickedness of the 
prince of Hoo, in compelling the emperor to 
take the field against him, might be more 
strongly set forth. On the principle of Men- 
ius, VL, Pt. IL, ii, the emperor did not fight 


VOL. HI, 


If you, right-side men, do not do your 


(ERE), but only ‘punished ;’ nor did he take the 
field till after the means which the constitution 
of the govt. provided had proved ineffectual. 
Such came to be the rule, when the feudal 
system had become fully developed;—we can 
hardly seek to apply it regularly to the case 
of K‘e at so early a period. 甘 is given 
by some as the name of a place in the southern 
border of the principality of Hoo; by others, as 
the name ofa river; by others again, as the 
name of a marsh; and by others, aa the name 
of a wilderness. There is an agreement, how- 
ever, as to the locality, and all the representa- 
tions might be reconciled. We have still the 
‘Shed of Kan’ ( #5), with the water from 
the ‘ valley of Kan’ flowing past it, in the dis. 
of Hoo (5 WS); Jat, 84°8', N., lon. 7°50, W.) 
dep. of Se-ngan, Shen-se. The Shed or Portico 
marks, it is said, the place of the battle. 


74 4 大 Spi. —we must bring =F from 
the next par. as the nominative to . The 


whole Book is only a fragment. This par. 
must have been the proper sequence originally 
of a preceding narrative. I introduce ‘ previous 
to it’ in the translation, after Sze-ma Ts‘een, 


who hae BR eH PH 
i EH 79 FAN 9 HA 之 . 
六 ,一 thbe six high nobles,’ here evidently . 
the leaders of the ‘six armies’ (Fy 军 ， and 


Ak. which composed the military force of 
the emperor, This is the view of all the com- 


mentators.—Clring says:— 期 者 大 


We need not trouble ourselves 
to inquire further what offices these hing 


20 
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sustained in time of peace. 
asty, a or ariny consisted of 12,500 men. 


Pp. 2,3. The grounds of the expedition against | 
Hoo, The king commences his speech with a 


sigh,—an Ah! 人 the gravity of 


the matter ;—so, ‘I's‘ae. AB 之 A 一 


Ching observes that the ae of style from 


"大 Sen to 大 事 indicates that the king 


was addressing not the generals only, but the 
inferior officers and common soldiers as well, 
Of course he could not be heard by such a mul- 
titude, but his speech would be circulated 


throughout the host. Gan-kwo says 一 各 有 
AAA 


accordingly. 3. 有 ye) Ke =the holder 
of, ic, the prince i: vested with, Hoo. This 
Hoo was the present territory of the district of | 


Hoo in Shen-se. The name in the text was 
changed in the Ts‘in dynasty to the present 


te I. The prince of Huo, according to Sze-ma 
Pcs and the older interpreters, was of the 
surname Sze, the same as the emperor. 1 have 
read of him somewhere as K‘e's tr , his 


Tene does | 


In the Chow dyn- ; 





I have translated 


elder brother by a secondary wife. 
not seem willing to admit so much, The sur- 


name is not a point of importance. 威 侮 


HK. TF tT 17: 已 He = 1E: --these two clauses 


state the crime of “Hoo, but in obscure and 
mystical terms. Clring defines hh. 行 by 四 
ny. ‘the four seasons,’ making the phrase ana- 


logous with nh Tre in the ‘ Yih and Tseih,’ p. 
4 ;一 see the note there. He calls -一 1E-K 
地 人 之 正道 os om way 
heaven, earth, and man,’ meaning probably the 
same with Ma Yung, that the phrase denotes 
the commencement of the year in the 11th 
month, or midwinter, which was called the 


天 iE: the commencement in Ft. the 地 


j 正 ， and the commencement in 寅 ， the first 


month of spring，the 人 正 This last was 
the beginning of the year with the Hea dyn.; 
the Shang began it with the 地 正 ; and the 


Chow with the 天 正 . ‘The text would imply, 


on this view of it, that these difft. commence- 
ments had been employed before ;—see note on | 
the Canon of Shun, p. 14. If it were sv, perhaps 
the prince of Hoo wanted to begin the year with 
“some other month, as the founder of the Ts‘in | 





dyn. afterward adopted the month Y, the | 


10th, the first month of winter. Maou 
K-e-ling's view of the subject is not unreasonable. 
He considers these two clauses as an obscure 
intimation from Ke that Hoorefused to acknow- 
ledge him as the right successor of Yu. 
is an old view. Yaot had been succeeded by | 
Shun, as the worthiest man in the empire, and 


THE SHOO KLNG. 


PART IIL, 


Shun bad been succeeded by Yu. Why should 


| Yu's throne descend to his son? This afforded 


the pretext fur rebellion. Maou further tries 
to show that by the language used K‘e makes 
the rebellion a crime against Heaven, and not 
merely an attempt against himself. See the 


SK in loc, We can hardly 
doubt that the object of the oe) was to 


put down a dangerous rival, 天 用 P34] 
a) 其 th is given in the FA D4 as 


al) and defined by Hf; i is not to be taken 
as='‘ life,” but the position of the prince of Hoo, 


as invested with thas principality, though, in 
being deprived of that, we may presume, he 
would pay the forfeit of his life as well ; 
‘on this account,’ as in the ‘Yih and Tseih,’ p. 
8, et al. 


P. 4. Rules to be observed by the troops. Fz 


不 攻 于 左 ， 五 五- 左 - Bh Ae: 
‘the left of the chariut 和 * the 


right of the chariot.’ It appears pei in the 
warfare of those early times, chariots were 
much used in China, as in other nations in a 
similar or less advanced stage of civilization, 
—among the ancient Gauls and Britons, for 
instance. ‘I'he ordinary war-chariot for the 
troops contained only three men,—an archer 
on the left, a soldier armed with javelins and 
pike or spear on the right, and the chariotecr 
in the centre. ‘This continued down to the 


Chow dynasty ;—see the 集 傅 and 后 案 ， 
in loc. 攻 一 治 ， 冶 其 事 ， ‘do your work,’ 


te., observe the rules it down for your guid- 
ance, So, also, 之 正 ; comp. 
Mencius, Bk. IIL, re at tf 4. <i pictures 
of those chariots are not unlike those given of 
similar war materiel on Egyptian and Assyrian 
monuments. } 

P. 5. The martial law of K'e;—rewards and 


| ui 用 命 ni HF mH ms 用 


tiv 3% FF ki 3S Kaj <A 


, ‘the spirit-tablets of his ancestors which 


had heen removed from the regular hall of 
ancestral worship to the special shrine appoint- 
ed for them ;'—see on The Doctrine of the 


Mean, Ch xix, So it—at 主 ， ‘ the tablets 


of the spirits of the land.’ It would appear 
from this, that it was the practice of the emperors, 
when they went on a warlike expedition, to 
carry with them these two classes of tablets, 


| that they might have with the host, hovering 


about them, the spirita of their ancestors and the 
tutelary spirits of thecountry ordynasty. A vari- 


| ety of passages are adduced to prove the exis- 


tence of the practice in the Chow dynasty ;—it had 
come trom the earlier time. Those tablets were to 
Ke and his army like the ark of God in the camp 
of the Israelites. Martial law also was executed 
betore them. And strict law it was. 


= Ay ws ih is defined by Gan- 


kwa and others by , ‘children.’ But it may 


This | 村 


THE SPEECH AT KAN. 


work on the right, it will be a disregard of my orders. If you, 
charioteers, do not observe the rules for the management of your 
horses, it will be a disregard of my orders. You who obey my 
orders shall be rewarded before my ancestors; and you who dis- 
obey my orders shall be put to death before the spirits of the land ; 


and I will also put your children 


include wives as well. The threat=‘I will also 
exterminate your families.’ Attempts are made 


to weaken the force of both the terins PS and 
a, but without success. A different meaning 


of cannot be admitted here from what it 


has in the preceding clause. Kaou-yaou praised 
Shun, because with him ‘punishments did not 
extend to the criminal’s heirs ;一 sce ‘The 
Counsels of Yu,’ p. 12. The practice of K‘e was 
very different. It may be said that the text is 
speaking only of military law; and it must be 
replied that it was the military law of a very 
cruel and barbarous state of society. 
CoxcroplxG xorg. The Pere de Mailla, in 
his ‘Histoire Generale de la Chine,’ has won- 
derfully amplified ( ? and improved) the account 
of the battle of Kan. He says (Vol. I, p. 125): 
—‘On the approach of the imperial army, the 
rince of Hoo drew up his in order of battle. 
The ar Sigg arranged his troops in this way: 
—On the two wings he placed his chariots 
of war which carried 25 men, armed with 


arrows, pikes, and sabres, and his cavalry in | 


the centre; after which he addressed them 
as follows :— 

“Remember that you are fighting for Heaven. 
You who are on the wings, be attentive to the 
orders which will be given you; let it be seen 
that you are well skilled with your arrows and 
your pikes, These are my orders; respect them. 
And you cavaliers, at the first signal which 
shall be made to you, enter with courage into 
the ranks, which the arrows will have opened,” 


y Res 


to death.” 


| The Shoo does not mantion the issue of the 
| battle. According to Sze-ma Ts‘een, it was 
the defeat and death of the prince of Hoo 


GE Pa 有 Ja K ). We find, however, in 
| the ‘ History made Easy" aa Ss 知 2) 


| this account:—‘Not succeeding, his generals 
| begged to renew the engagement. K‘e said, 
“My present failure is owing to the slenderness 
of my virtue, and because my instructions are 
not good.” On this he returned with his army 
to the capital ; silenced all his music; sat on a 
single mat, and confined himself at meals to a 
| single dish. At the same time he was affection- 
ate to his relations, and respectful to his elders ; 
he gave honour to the worthy, and office to 
the able;—brooding silently over his affairs 


《 Wie: this is an unusual combination, and 


not found in the Thesaurus. Without other 
examples, we can only guess at its meaning). 
After a month, the prince of Hoo submitted 
and was put to death.’ 

All this is plainly an imitation ofthe account 
of Yu's expedition against the tribe of San-meaou, 
| Pt. IL, Bk. IL, pp. 19, 20. It is a clumsy 
imitation of it. Why should the prince of Hoo, 
thus submitting himself to the emperor's virtue, 
have been put to death? 

We may suppose that K‘e was successful at 
Kan, and put down the rising rebellion. We 
know nothing of the subsequent events of his 
reign. He died B.c. 2188, and was succeeded 
by his son, T‘ae-k‘ang. 
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BOOK Ill. THE SONGS OF THE FIVE SONS, 


Al, 


NH 


WR fit, 


I. T‘ae-k‘ang occupied the throne like a personator of the dead. 
By idleness and dissipation he extinguished his virtue, till the black- 


haired 


oe all began to waver in their allegiance. 
pursued his pleasure and wanderings without any restraint. 


He, however, 
He 


went out to hunt beyond the Li, and a hundred days elapsed with- 


Titte oF THE BOOK.— Fy, 子 = ah | 
4The Songs of the five Sona” It would have | 
been more correct to name it ‘The Songs of 
the five Brothers. The singers were the 
brothers of T‘ae-k‘ang, bewailing in these 
strains his evil course and evil fate. The word 
‘Sons’ is probably used with reference to the 
fact that they were with their mother at the 
time,—left to her, while he who should have 
been her chief support had got himself out- 
cast both from her and his kingdom; still there 
is not a word in the songs having special refe- 
ence to her. The Book ranks in that 
division of the Books of the Shoo, which goes 
by the name of ‘Instructions’ ( 训 | Though 
the form be poetical, the subject-matter is 
derived from the lessons left by Yu for the 
guidance of hiv posterity. 


Coytests. After three introductory para- 
graphs, relating the occasion of the Songs, we 


| have the Songs themselves,—one from each 


brother. The first deplores how the emperor 


| had lost the affections of the people ; the second 


speaks of his dissipation and extravagance ; 
the third mourns his loss of the imperial seat; 
the fourth deplores his departure from the 
principles of Yu, and its disastrous consequences; 
and the fifth is a wail over their miserable 
condition. I have divided the whole into two 
chapters,—the Introduction, and the Songs. 
‘The cexurvexess of the Book is disputed. 
It is sufficient to say here that a Book substan- 


| tially the same as this did form part of Confu- 


cins’ compilation of the documents of the Shoo. 

Cu. 1 Pp, 1—8, How T’an-«‘ane Lost HIS 
KINGDOM, AND IN WHAT CIRCUMSTANCES HIS 
BROTHKRS OCONPOBED THEIR BONGS, L 


2 out any sign of his return. 
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Bx, III. Cu. I. 2, 3. 


O 
WKF 


THE SONGS OF THE FIVE SONS. 
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On this, E, the prince of Kung, tak- 


ing advantage of the discontent of the people, resisted his return upon 
the north of the Ho. The emperor's five brothers had attended 
their mother in following him, and were waiting for him on the 
north of the LG; and, when they heard of E‘s movement, all full of dis- 
satisfaction, they related the cautions of the great Yu in the form 


of songs. 


4x. —T'ne-k‘ang was the eldest | 
son of K‘e, and succeeded to the empire on his | 
death. His reign dates from B,C. 2187. J4 


is defined by Gan-kwé by 主 ,一 "to preside 
over.’ The character has that meaning ;—see 
the dict. Its proper signification, however, is 
‘a corpse,’ and it is often used for the personator | 
of the dead in the funeral ceremonies of antiqui- 
ty;—see the dict., which defines it in this 
application by mh R. ‘the image of the | 
spirit.’ Ts‘ne has improved on Gan-kw5 
by interpreting the text on this use of the 
char.—T*‘ae-k‘ang was but a personator on the 
throne, little better than a sham sovereign. 
3 is ‘idleness,’ and is ‘ plea- 
sure,’ ‘dissipation.’ The meaning of the terms 
is akin, 其 ,一 omp Pt. IL, p. 5 一 任 


veg Ih Rt But the usage in the two pas- | 
sages is not identical. Here 成 趟 一 
=. NX), ‘all had two hearts.’ 


> A — gs, ‘pleasure.’ We find 般 in 
Mencius, in the same sense,—e. g., Bk. IL., Pt. 


hiv ME BB AES 


FE ,—for the La sce the Tribute of Yu, Part ， 





a4 
it 


i, p. 55, et al; Fe — Ap ‘beyond,’ ‘the | 
country beyond,’ ; the 有 is not at all needed 
for the sense, and I cannot account for its 


introduction. 2 AT ea Ae 


was the namo of a principality, referred to the 
present sub. dep, of Tih ( 德 PH), dep. of 
Tse-nan in Shan-tung. Its holder in the time 
of T*ae-k‘ang was named E. There was a 
tradition in the Chow dynasty, which made him 


a descendant of the master of the archers, cen- 
turies before, in the time of the emp. Kuh BB, 
whose office was indicated by the character, 
the name of the office having become hereditary 
as a personal name in the family, The history 
of the individual in the text is very obscure, 
and will be found, so far as it can be ascertained, 
in the concluding notes to this Book and the 
next. In the text he appears simply with- 


| standing the return of T'ae-k‘ang to his 


capital. Medhurst translates th 于 河 
by ‘drove him beyond the Yellow river,’ but 
‘drove’ is much too strong. T'se-k‘ang had 
gone beyond the Ho, we know not how far; 
and E opposed his return. His doing so can- 
not be defended, but we do not know his motives. 


He was enabled to do what he did, 因 民 bis 


Zi, ‘because the people could not bear,’ ie 


| could not bear the indifference and extrava- 


gance of T‘ae-k‘ang. 3. HM 其 以 
和 从-- 御 = 侍 ， “to be in penal on.’ 


The movement of the mother and brothers had 
perhaps been previous to the movement of E. 


The composition of the songs, however, could 


; only have taken place after they had heard of 


that;—they look on K‘e-chow, the peculiar 
patrimony of their family, as being as good as 
lost. It is most natural to suppose that while 
they were waiting for the long delayed return 
of T‘ae-k‘ang, they heard of E‘s action against 


him. 五 子 威 继 , 一 the dissatistac- 
tion is to be supposed to be directed against 
T‘ae-k‘ang. See Mencius’ defence of such 
dissatisfaction with a relative, Book VI. Pt. 
IL,, iii. 
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II. The first said, 


THE SHOO KING. 


PART UL 


SESH 


= 


“Tt was the lesson of our great ancestor :一 


The people should be cheri 
They should not be down-t 
The people are the root of 


shed ; 
rodden : 
a country ; 


The root firm, the country is tranquil. 
When I look throughout the empire, 


Of the simple men and sim 
Any one may surpass me. 


ple women, 


If I, the one man, err repeatedly ;一 

Should dissatisfaction be waited for till it appears ? 

Before it is seen, it should be guarded against. 

In my relation to the millions of the people, 

I should feel as much anxiety as if I were driving six horses 


with rotten reins. 


Cu. II. Pp. 4—9. Tue Sones or THE BRO- 
THERS, 

Pp. 4,5, The first brother's song.—How T'ae- 
Kang had carelessly lgst the affections of the 


people. 4 H. 一 一 :the first of them; | 
—i.e, the first in order who spoke, probably the 
oldest. Ba ME, —Gan-kws takes 皇 一 Hi 
Ts‘ae makes it 一 大 . On whichever view, 


the two characters refer to Yu, R 可 ir: 


x 可 下 ,一 iiteranly， *the people should be 
neared, they should not be put down,” In the 


4 aa Ji ze. 中 ， we have this passage 
quoted as R 可 ik: 不 可 上 . Hence 


it is said that the compiler of this present Book 
plagiarized the passage from the 国 Eh. 
changing E into 下 . TI should rather sup- | 
pose that the speaker in the 国 a changed 


下 into 上 from the frequency of that word 
in his mouth at the time. On this and the 
next clause, comp. the worda of Shun to Yu, Pt. 


IL, Bk. II.,17. Ff me 天 下 ,一 the Ff: 


according to Ts‘ae, is the speaker's designation 
of himself and his brothers, I am not sure of 
this. Possibly he is still reciting the words of 
Yu; or he may be speaking in the person of 
his brother the emperor. This last view is 
that which I prefer.—It is only in the last two 


lines, Fa A éb 者 ,奈何 xX ig that 


we have the speaker's own reflection, 


A= Ke Me ws TE HK 
是 fal.—ve find this quoted in the 国 Ba 
ah, =, and also the two last clauses of 


it in the Ar fit, BR 4 SK If we 


connect the first clause closely with the other 
two, the lesson which is taught is of a doubtful 


character. Ihave therefore tried to indicate 
in the translation that the clause which should 
properly complete the first one is wanting. 


一 一 


| PR IE BR BP ae 索 之 时 


大 BG .—this passage shows plainly that 
these words are spoken in the person of the 
emperor. Ik R- the millions of the peo- 


ple, in opposition to ‘the one man.’ 以 ci 
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The ruler of men— 

How can he be but reverent. of his duty ?” 
The second said, 

“Tt is in the lessons :— 

When the palace is a wild of lust, 

And the country a wild for hunting: 

When wine is sweet, and music the delight ; 

When there are lofty roofs and carved walls, 一 

The existence of any one of these things, 

Has never been but the prelude to ruin.” 
The third said, 

“There was the prince of T‘aou and T‘ang, 

Who possessed this country of K‘e. 

Now we have fallen from his ways, 

And thrown into confusion his rules and laws; 

The consequence is extinction and ruin.” 


i Les B Fife ‘when the high go to the | | includes BR. In the 国 se. hy He ag 
low, the action is called Jin.’ Ming-shing | we read—-F 了 其 且 i a ii, fn 


quotes from Hwae-nan’s 2 林 Bil 看 
Fb A Mg 9 I ee ggg on 


and from Confucius in the 家 musical instruments ; here ==‘ music’ generally. 


篇 (i 5 $t 1 ce Zz 全 Mencius might seem to have had this 


passage in view, when he spoke as in VII. 
Bk. IL, xxxiv. 
P. 7. The song of the third brother—How the 


imperial patrimony was lost, 4 5) 唐 ， 
—‘there was that T‘aon and Tong No 
doubt it is Yaou whois here intended. He 
ascended the throne from being prince of 
Tang, the name of which remains in the dis. 
of T'ang, dep. of Paou-ting, Chil-le. [Others, 
| however, will have it that the principality of 

T‘ang was in the pres. district of T’ae-yuen 
| dep.T'ae-yuen，in Shan-se.] Before he ruled 
| in T-ang, he had been princelet, it is said, in 
| T‘aou, referred to the dis. of Ting-t‘aou, dep. 
| Ts‘aou-chow, Shan-tung. (Others will have it 

that Yaou lived first in Tsang, and then in 
| T‘aou.—So uncertain are such early matters.] 
| Ts‘ae says that when raised to the empire, he 
made T'aou his capital. [In this case ‘T‘aou 


,一 Dassdtges very like this, but as likely to 


have been suggested by it as to have suggested 
it. He also contends that it was not tll the 
Ts'in dynasty that the emperor used siz horses 
in his carriage. The point is by no means 
certain. On the rhymes in this song, see 
Maou K‘e-ling, on ‘The Wrongs of the Old 
Text of the Shoo,’ Bk. IIL. 

P. 6， The song of the second brother.—On the 
dissipation and extra agance of T'ae-keang. Gan- 


kw6 defines Ht here by pK fl “led astray 


and disordered.’ Such a meaning of the term, 
however, is not justified by examples. Its 
proper signification of ‘a wild’ answers suf- 


ficiently. 内 处 ， ‘within’ and ‘ without," 
*the palace "and ‘the country.’ $ Yie- 禽 | 


= 
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The fourth said, 
“ Brightly ‘intelligent was our ancestor, 
Sovereign of the myriad States! 
He had « canons, he had rules, 
Which he transmitted to his posterity. 
The standard Stone and the equalizing Quarter 
Were in the imperial treasuries. 
Wildly have we dropt the clue he gave us, 
Overturning our family and extinguishing our sacrifices.” 


ought to be the same as P‘ing-yang.}] Setting | ment, and employments. The ¢s/k were the 
little store by all these statements, we have | special rules about sacrifices, emoluments, the 
the fact that Yaou 有 有 te referred to as | collection of revenue, &c. Yu's canons and 
陶 唐 Fe. 此 费 方 方 ,一 raou rules were more compendious probably than 
of course possessed 有 有 whole empire; but | those of a later period; but they would be of 
it was in K‘e-chow that he had his capital, and | the same general nature, Bal Ay 和 $4 


it was from it that T'ae-k‘ang was now kept. 王 府 则 Ai — Bl is here explained by 通 ， 


We therefore find it specified in this way. 

i ei = ore - pa 了 and Medhurst translates—‘He rendered uni- 
»—‘ rules and laws ;' «= the lesser regu- z , 

at ‘i ie Pu dian form the weights and harmonized the measures. 

tions and the greater. properly signifies ah 

‘to separate and arrange sorts of silk,’ a fine Bek Siete ee BA -_ 和 ay two 

delicate manipulation ; Fh is the large rope | #djectives, qualifying Ay and $y which latter 

of a net, to which the whole is attached, term moreover is not a measure, but the quarter 

We find the whole of this song with two slight | of the 7,7. Choo He gave it as his opinion that 

variations, and the addition of one line, in the | the two phrases were simply the denominations 


传 . Under the 8th year of duke Gae, of the weights. We may translate BA by 
Confucius appears quoting from the Books of 


ms 4 ‘ ‘current, or ‘standard,, and by ‘equali- 
Hea HE 和 后 陶 唐 ， fib 披 天 Lit fe zing.’ By the use of these 1 和: there was 
te i oT 他 和 失 其 C47: al 其 | an end of petty strifes among the people,—they 
a 用 were made ‘harmonious.’ The royal treasury 
P.8, The fourth Pie ON —How unworthy ‘ contained the standard measures of capacity 
@ successor of Yu T'ae-k'ang hud been. and par as at ey = Lees apres 
一 s0 widely and carefully had Yu provided for 
tHE 有 Fil] —Gan-kwo genes ae by the 2 of the eter We find 
籍 ， ‘standard writings,’ or ‘books,’ and Bl by | this To tested a, A zh, 
JA. Teac, much more happily, iMlustrates the “Per where the glossarist, Wei Chaou ( 草 
phrases by referring te the second Book of the | > : 
Rites of Chow, where the six Hi, the eight 法 ， ‘ ig ; of Woo, one of the ‘Three Kingdoms’), 
and the eight Hi], are all described as in the | would make ie] =‘ the customs,’ a meaning 
special charge of the first minister of the crown which might be adopted but for the fullowing 
(He #2). The teen were the general regula- | 党 ， ‘overturning our ancestral 
tions about government, and its several depart- temple,’ =causing our family to be cast out 
ments of instruction, ccremvnies, offices, punish- | {rom the empire. 
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“Oh! whither shall we turn? 
The thoughts of our breasts make us sad. 
All the people are hostile to us; 


On whom can we rely ? 


Anxieties stand thick in our hearts; 

Thick as are our faces, they are covered with blushes. 
We have not been careful of our virtue; 

And though we repent, we cannot overtake the past.” 


P. 9. The song of the fifth brother.—A wail 
over the sad condition to which they were reduced. 


F 慰 之 斐 一 I dwell on this and 


am sad ;’ or, as in the ‘Daily Explanation,’ 此 


子 et 之 所 以 A ‘this is why the 


thoughts of my bosom are sad.’ The 子 ， in 


this and other places, I have translated in the 
plural, the brothers in this way taking to them- 
selves the blame attaching to ‘T‘ae-k‘ang. 


BE 1 FF 1. IE iH 


—vcomp. Mencius, V., Bk. L, ii 3 一 At 


B®. 性 NE, Ming-shing contends that 


the text is plagiarized from that passage. But 
Mencius must there be quoting from histories of 
Shun current in his days ;一 most probably he is 
quoting from the first part of the Canon of 
Shun, which is now lost. If this be denied, we 
may say that Mencius appropriated the language 
of the text, with quite as much reason as that it 
was modelled from him. As to the meaning of 


(a), it is very much disputed. K‘ung ex- 


id 


plains it by a ‘anxiously, mournfully, 
thinkigg.’ Others again, as Yen J6-keu, as- 
suming to mean ‘ joy,’ ‘to be joyful,’ make 
the phrase = ‘the first emotion of joy not yet 
finding vent.’ This meaning would be quite 
inappropriate in the text, and they say that this 
being the proper meaning of the phrase, its use 
here arose from misunderstanding it in Mencius, 
and shows the hand of the plagiarist. But the 
other meaning suits the passage in Meucius 





much better than this, and is not to be so 


readily sent out of court. bd properly denotes 
‘trees growing bushy;’ then, ‘tangled.’ 

is ‘a potter's furnace,’ it is also used for 
potters’ work, The phrase in the text will 
then signify the ‘tangled workings of the mind,’ 
appropriate to its anxious thoughts, rather than 
its joyful emotions. —‘our faces 
are thick';—this is said to show the strong 
working of their shame. 

CoxcLUDING Note. Neither from the Shoo 
nor from the ‘Historical Records’ do we learn 
anything about T‘ae-k‘ang but what is contain- 
ed in the first three paragraphs of this Book ; 
and from them we cannot say in what year of 
his reign he undertook his hunting expedition 
beyond the L6, or what was the result of the 
movement of E aguinst him. The chronolo- 
yists, however,—on what authority it is not 
necessary here to discuss,—refer the expedition 
to the 19th year of his reign, n.c. 2169: and they 
say he was never able to recross the Ho. He 


lived on for ten years in Yang-hea ( 阳 


corresponding to the pres. dis. of Tae-k'ang， 
dep. of Ch‘in-chow, in Ho-nan, His name is 
there perpetuated. Some writers say that EK 
built a city for him there, and allowed him to 
occupy it as his capital, and to continue nomi- 
nally to be emperor. Whatever hand E had in 
it, peter recognizes T“ae-k‘ang as emperor 
till his death, nic. 2159; and the reiga of his 
brother Chung-k‘ang, with whom we have to 
do in the next Book, dates from the year follow- 
ing, u.c, 2158, 
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I. When Chung-k‘ang commenced his reign over all within the 
four seas, the priuce of Yin was commissioned to take charge of the 


imperial armies. 


At this time He and Ho had neglected the duties 


of their office, and were sunk in wine in their private cities, and the 
prince of Yin received the imperial charge to go and punish them. 


Name oF THE Boox.— | 征 . “The Punitive | 


Expedition of Yin." 5S is the name of a State ; 
—where it was situated I have not been able to 
ascertain, The 6 Te in par. 1 makes it 
clear that we muUst take the first character as 
the name of a principality. K‘ang-shing makes 
it, in his comment on the Sth par. of the Preface, 
the name of a minister, which would seem to be 
a gross blunder. It can be accounted for, how- 
ever. The Book is one of those whose genuine- 
nessis controverted. K‘ang-shing had not scen it. 
To guide him in determining the meauing of 
ize he had only the expression in the Preface, 
and its occurrence in Pt. V., Bk. XXVLI, p. 14. 
His error is quite excusable, -, ‘punitive 
expedition,’—the meaning is laid down by Men- 
cius, VII. Pt., IL, ii., 2. The Book is right- 
ly assigned to the division of the Shoo, which 
consiets of 这 

Contents. 
Board of Astropomy, had grossly neglected their 


, ‘martial speeches,’ 


He and Ho, ministers of the | 


duties, and given themselves over to licentious 
indulgence. ‘le emperor considers them worthy 
of death, and commissions the prince of Yin to 
destroy them. The prince on his part assembles 
his forces, and addresses them on the object of the 
expcdition, setting forth the justice of the punish- 
ment to be iuflicted, and summoning them to 
second him with all their energies. This is all 
that appears on the surface of the Book ;— 
whether we are to understand other ends as 
contemplated in the expedition will be consider- 
ed in the notes. [ have divided it into two 
chapters:—the first containing only the first 
paragraph, and stating generally the grounds of 
the expedition; the second occupying all the 
other paragraphs, which contain the speech of 
| the prince of Yin. 

Ch. I, P.1. Toe occasion oF THE EXPEDI- 

ty. pide AY 

nos. AB SRE HE A HAE J 
FR 命 党 大 bit ,一 we can give no mean- 


ing to the HE, standing, as it does here, at the 
commencement of the Book. In modern style, 


Br, IV. Cu. IT, 2. 


at TE {KB lh 
天 克 先 定 明 


II. He made an announcement 


— 
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有 ORT ALF 
ae FE AT WE OR 


to his hosts saying, “Ah! ye, all 


my troops, there are the well-counselled instructions of the sage 
founder of our dynasty, clearly verified in their power to give stabi- 


lity and security to the State :一 


for 3 位 四 海 we should say 始 el 
位 ， iB fi 四 海 . must be taken 


passively,—' was charged,’ ‘was appointed.’ 
大 Rif. —‘to handle the six armies,’ The 


prince of Yin was raised to the office of 大 
司 马 ， made, in our phraseology, commander- 
in-chief of the imperial forces. 大 Bit 一 大 

the six armies,’ indicated in Book IL., as 


forming the military force of the emperor ;— 
see on Ana, VII. x. 2. This was the first 
step of Chung-k‘ang on his accession to the 
throne,—to put his armies in the charge of the 
rince of Yin. The editors of Yung-ching’s 
Shoo give their opinion that Chung-k‘ang suc- 
ceeded his brother in Yang-hea, and that he 
was not in possession of Yu's capital called 


Gan-yih ( 安 &) and the name of which still 
remains in the dis. of Gan-yih, in the small 


dep, of K‘eae ( 解 MH), separated by the pres. 
dynasty from Pring: yang. They suppose that 
E kept him as well as ‘I‘ae-kang from all the 
country north of the Ho. This is against the 
view of Gan-kwé and Ying-t4, that E called 
Chung-k'ang to the throne in the room of his | 
brother. Looking at the text, I cannot suppose | 
that Uhung-k‘ang reigned only over part of the | 


empire. The phrases 四 iff and A fit 
would seem designed as a protest against such 


aview. Then he is represented as exercising 
an authority quite independent in the appoint- 
ment of the prince of Yin, and sending him 
subsequently against He and Ho. How it was 
that Chung-k‘ang could possess such an au- 
thority, situated as he was between his brother, 
whom E kept from the best part of the empire, 
and his son whom E cast out of the whole of it, 
—this is a historical difficulty which we have not 
facts enow to enable us to solve, ‘here is 
much speculation about it among the critics. 
The wiser course in such acaseis torest contented 


in our ignorance. 3A 3 RS 
yt ,一 this He and Ho would be 
escendants—sons or grandsons—of the min- 
isters of Yaou; and Ts‘ae says that the different 
offices sustained by them in Yaou’s time had 
now been united in one. We need not think 
so. He and Ho here may very well be the 
chiefs of the two families, as they rather seem 
to be in the Can, of Yaou, p. 3, On Ts‘ae's view, | 





‘The former kings were carefully 


&, will be singular, and Gaubil has ac- 
cordingly translated ‘leur ville.’ As they were 
其 or high nobles in the employment of the 
emperor, their cities would be in the territory 


next to the imperial domain, the first hundred 
fe of the How fuh, and probably not far from each 


other, ‘The phrase } , in conu. with 


the next clause, implies that they had both 
neglected their duty and abandoned their posts, 


酒 应 ,一 omp. Fit in the last Buok, p. z 
6. 首 Fe asabove. Ts‘ae 


月 后 一 we 
observes that when the princes of the empire 
took up their residence at court as high minis- 


ters, their style was changed from cea to 后 . 

Some time may have elapsed between the 
prince of Yin's being appointed commander of 
the imperial armies and his receiving this com- 
mission to punish He and Ho; but we naturally 
conclude that he led all his powers against 
them. And was it necessary to do this? ‘They 
were not living in their own fiefs, surrounded 
by other noblea yielding a reluctant submission 
to their suzerain. This circumstance harmo- 
nizes with the view that He aud Ho were in 
league with E, and that the main object intended 
by such a display of force was to overawe that 
dangerous chief, and to weaken his power by 
cutting off his confederates. 

Ch. IL Pp. 2—7, ‘THe sPEECT OF THE PRINCE 
or Yin, Pp. 2,3. L’rinciples of the State for on 
guidance of officers and others ;—preparato: 
the introduction and condemaation of He on Ba 


2, HpE.—the speech begins like that at 


Kan, Bk. IL, p. 2. ey 有 ak Bil. BA 


4 A ee # here must refer to Yu. 


ie Of It is quoted in the 左 fi, 
要 二 —- — 4f, with Sf for F)],-3B 
Fi kk Bh 明 微 定 保 . A meaning is 


there also put upon it not so natural as that 
which I give to it here. What follows are 
the counsels of Yu. The ‘ Daily Explanation’ 
goes on to paraphrase them with a—3a Fe 

=| . Lin Che-k‘e observes that ae means 
the counsels offered by a minister to his sove- 
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atientive to the warnings of Heaven, and their ministers observed 
the regular laws of their offices. All the officers, moreover, watchfully 
did their duty to assist the government, and the sovereign became 
entirely intelligent.’ Every year in the first month of spring, the 
herald with his wooden-tongued bell goes along the roads, proclaim- 
ing, ‘Ye officers able to direct, be prepared with your admonitions, 
Ye workmen engaged in mechanical affairs, remonstrate on the 


reign, as in the ‘Counsels of the great Yu,’ 
*Counsels of Kaou-yaou,’ &c.; but that the 
rules laid down by a sovereign for the guidance 
of his descendants are also called by the same 
name, as in the ‘Instructions of E.” p. 8. The 


usage of al is similar, 4 于 克 att 
天 Fke— the former kings,’ as spoken of by 

‘u, must refer to Shun and Yaou, and what 
others he had heard of before them. Compare 


the language of Shun in the ‘Yih and Tseih,’ p. 


4 一 而 人 之 象 . 时 :were able 


to attend sedulously to ;一 克 ， joined to a verb, 
often serves to emphasize its meaning. 天 Tk 
—‘ warnings of Heaven,’ such as were supposed 
to be conveyed by eclipses, and other unusual 
heavenly phenomena. ;一 this is 


understood to mean the great ministers, — iif 


et 大 Fi, while the officers generally, large 
and small, are spoken of in the phrase 百 


below. The 人 after 臣 ， however, is peculiar ; 


but it must merge in the 臣 . 臣 人 cor- 
responds to the 先 王 before; we cannot 
render it ‘ministers and people.’ AA is 


the redoubled adjective, expressing the meaning 
intensely, 3. Not only was this general 
principle laid down in the counsels of Yu, that 
the ministers and officers should all be earnestly 
assisting to the sovereign, but there was also a 
special institution to call forth the experience 


of all classes fur the same object. 8 
defined by Gan-kwo and in the dictionary by 
aS 之 BE: ‘ the officer who proclaims the 
orders.’ Ying-t# tries to deduce the meaning 
from one of the significations of 3. in which 


ite FS, ‘to collect.’ This officer collected 


| the people, and gave them their orders, and 
hence was derived his name.’ We may trana- 


| late the phrase by ‘herald.’ 


? 
| 一 see Ana. III. xxiv. The wooden-tongued 
| bell was used for civil, peaceful objects; in war 


a metal-tongued bell was used. 3 


ti 于 R= ‘all along the roada,’ What 


follows—‘F> fifi. [Zs to be understood 
| as the Janguage of the herald’s proclamation. 
| So itis taken in the ‘Daily Explanation.’ ‘This 
| view is established likewise by the account of a 
| similar practice in the Chow dynasty ;一 see the 


| Chow Le, Bk. IIL (FE EB: 小 SE), par. 
82 —TE Be Fil Yea ES HB tn FR 
VaR < B.A A 
FGA AR Be BAB 


一 官 and fijfj are not two classes, but one. 
They are called 官 as having office, and bi 
| as supposed to be men of principle and kuow- 
| ledge, fitted to instruct. So, Ts‘ae;— ‘Ee 以 
1 — » — 

WF BI A SEF BR —‘a com 
' pass,’ then used as== fF, ‘to correct,’ the use 
| of a compass being necessary to make correct 
| circles. There is a difficulty with 相 . We 
| naturally interpret 规 ， ‘to correct one 
another ;’ but this would give no pertinent 
meaning. How would the officers’ not correct- 
ing one another bear. on the guilt of He and 
Ho in not admonishing their sovereign? The 
object of the must be defects in the empe- 
| ror's conduct or government. The paraphrase 
| in the ‘ Daily Explanation ’ brings out this very 


cry — FL Iie $5 ff EB Be 
‘wel Rem Rade 


pr 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 ~ 一 
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ee SA 
BE Zs 得 
KSEE Bo AND HG A 


subject of your business! If any of you disrespectfully neglect this 
requirement, the country has regular punishments for you. 

“Now here are He and Ho. They have entirely subverted their 
virtue, and are sunk and lost in wine. They have violated the 
duties of their office, and left their posts. They have been the first 
to allow the regulations of heaven to get into disorder, putting far 
from them their | proper business. On the first day of the last month 
of autumn, the sun and moon did not meet harmoniously in Fang. 
The blind musicians beat their drums ; the inferior officers and com- 
mon people bustled and ran about. He and Ho, however, as if they 


: 以 WW 规 IE ‘all ye officers, being men of | ref. to this passage, by HE, ‘to leave.’ It is 
principle, if you see that there are defects in the | better, however, to take it in the sense of ‘to 


virtue or government of the court, speak out | disobey,’ ‘to violate.’ ='‘the duties of 
directly that you may correct them.’ This 


office’; ‘the place,’ ‘the post” 
meaning of 78 does not first occur to the reader, 次 = ig aa Po HB 概 


but it is admissible ;一 the emperor is the other 天 Ht i= Hf ‘the first ;” fie— BL: 


party opposite to whom the officers are to | ‘to throw into confusion ;’ , “the heas 
suppose themselves placed. <i a Ht Bp venly regulators.’ See Part V., Bk. IV., p. 8, 
, where those regulators are said to be five,— 

事 以 BH here we go below the official | the seasons of the year, the sun, the moon, the 
class ; even mechanics might see extravagance in | stars, and the calculations of the calendar, 
the expenditure of the court on articles of their | The phrase in the text is to be taken generally: 

departments, which they were bound to find 一 He and Ho had neglected the contemplation 
some way of remonstrating about,—so earnest | of the Heavens, and attention to the calendar, 
was Yu, and such precautions had he taken, | so putting far from them ‘their proper business ’ 


that the errors of the sovereign should be | ( Wi A —- gh 司 之 >. Ty 
brought to his notice. 
(Both Gaubil and Medhurst err sereaicadty ca HK 月 Pike 弗 集 于 ize a 


in translating these last two clauses, De here is a specific and flagrant instance of the 


la hits the meaning of the former, but loses 
entirely that of the second. Grosier, i ina note neglect of duty by those astronomers. On the 


first day of the last month of autumn it had 

to De Mailla’s version, seems to approve that of 
Gaubil] = happened that fe 3 SE —F Fy. The 
We find from a 人 to 以 Fi J quoted as | Year when this took place is not mentioned, 
but we cannot do other than suppose that it 
from the ‘Books of Hea’ in the 左 fi, was the same year in which the speech was 
Hr made, or the one immediately before it. The 
x 7 导 四 年 . 一 或 不 rod prince of Yin could ee ae he did, 
; if a second autumn intervened between 
thia use of ZS. see Mencius, IV., Pt., L., i., the phenomenon and the date of his speech. 


P.4. age and Ho; and the punish- | el 7a —- Par. : 
th where we saw that this was the central constel- 
i ¥ re ee (一 是 ) 种 lation of the larger group of constellations in 





于 酒 ， 一 comp. | the eastern quarter, called the ‘Azure Dragon.’ 

站 $s) ae eat, ,人 二 Od 3. It begins with the star mw of Scorpio and ends 
“4 e. Hi. with wm and extends over a space of less than 

‘Bs Pit Fite dict. explains FEE with | 54° (sve Gaubil’s Shoo-king, pp. 68, 69, and 


THE SHUOO KING. 


诛 , 


were mere personators of the dead in their offices, heard nothing 
and knew nothing ;—so stupidly went they astray from their duty in 
the matter of the heavenly appearances, and rendering themselves 
liable to the death appointed by the former kings. The statutes of 
overnment say, ‘When they anticipate the time, let them be put to 
eath without mercy; when they are behind the time, let them be 


put to death without mercy.’ 


J.B. Biot's ‘Etudes sur!’ Astronomie Indienne 


et Chinoise,’ p. 375). The clause tix Hf $f 


has always been understood as de- 


scribing the fact of an eclipse of the sun, on 
the day and month indicated, in that portion 
of the heavens; and there can be no doubt the 
interpretation is correct. Down to the present 
day ceremonies substantially the same as those 
which the prince of Yin goes on to describe 
are observed on the occurrence of such a phe- 
nomenon. The passage is quoted moreover in 


the 


to B.c, 524, and this explanation given of it.— 
There can be no doubt therefore as to the 
meaning. <As to the characters themselves, 
Medhurst translates them.—‘ There was a con- 
junction of the sun and moon without being 


fully combined, in the constellation of Fang;’ | 
and Gaubil has :—‘ Le soleil et la lune en con- | 


junction n’ont pas été d’accord dans Fang.’ 
Gaubil’s version is a literal translation from 
the interpretation of ‘I's‘ae ‘T's‘in, who bases it 
on the fact that in the Books of Han instead 


of 集 we have iffy. and says that the two 
characters may be interchanged, adding :一 日 
and 


interchangeableness of HR: but the 


former has the established significations of ze, | 


[this is Gan-kwi'a explanation in loc J, and 
which give the ideas of ‘harmonious, regular 


fi. wa 十 七 年 ， corresponding | 








union,’ Tre must be the conjunction of the | 


sun and moon for the month in question ;—see 
the Canon of Yaou, par. 3. 


customs observed on occasion of an eclipse; 
similar practices were observed under the 


Chow dynasty; and with some modifications 
they are prescribed by the Chinese government 
at the present time. See Biot's Studies above 


= K Bt, jit 人 走 , 一 these inl 


| beat in their court. 


月 会 次 ,不 相 和 辑 . Iaouht the | 


| from that of Chow,] 


it, FR 官 ,一 omp. Bk. IIL, p. 1. 
| yk 于 天 和 象 一 darkly going astray in 


referred to, pp. 857-360. & 鼓 ,一 my 
‘the blind’ we must understand the musicians 
who were employed in antiquity because of 
their blindness, their loss of the sense of sight 


being supposed to sharpen that of hearing. oS 


» 
= 4%, ‘to strike.’ 着 夫 is explained 
by 'T's‘ac— 小 5. ‘amall officers ;’ according 
to K‘ang-shing, they were employés under the 
Minister of Works. By 


ont) 


tended what Mencius, V,, Pt. IL, ii 6, calls ita 


民 在 官 者 ‘such of the common people 


as were employed about the government offices’; 
一 see the note on that passage. Of what 
these people ran, and the smaller officers 
galloped about for, we get an idea from the 
passage of the where this text is 


quoted. We are there 售 that when an eclipse 
happened, the emperor fasted, and had the 
drums beat before the altar of the spirits of 


are in- 


| the land, while the princes of States presented 


offerings before that altar and had the drums 
[It would appear from 
the same passage, that in the Chow dynasty 
these things were observed only when eclipses 
happened on the first day of the first month 
of the year. In this point the custom of Hea, 
with which-the present usage agrees, differed 
Again, in the Chow Le, 
Bk. XXXVIL (near the end), we read of the 
bow and arrows Used to deliver the sun, and 
those used to deliver the moon. On an eclipse 
of the sun, they shot their arrows into the sky 
to frighten away the injurious moon, and vice 
versa. See the long note of Kung Ying-ta 
on the passage, where immense lore is brought 
to bear on its illustration. While the 
phenomenon was occasioning so much excite- 
ment, He and Ho were entirely indifferent to 


F 


BE.IV.CH. IL. 4. 


和 to the heavenly email xk, 一 
comp. Canon of Shun, p. 2 


BX Hh, —see on the last Book, p. 8, 


a AT 则 . 时 Ah: Ze 


there is art 
preting this sentence, 
planation’ paraphrases it thus: — iF 


a LOE a 
Di Hg ‘They who 


合 叶 ,或 失 
are intrusted a, he office of regulating the 


所 
$e Weis TE ie 
calendar must calculate exactly to the time the 


cmd 


degrees of motion of the heavenly bodies, with | 
the terms of the year. If they err by being too | 


early or too late, their crime requires that they 
be put to death without mercy.’ This view is 
approved by Gaubil, who translates :—‘ Celui qui 
devance on qui recule les tems doit étre, sans 
remission, puni de mort;’ and he adds in a 
note, ‘ Une loi si severe contre les calculateurs 
d'éclypses, dans des tems si reculés, denote une 
ancienne methode pour les éclypses.’ Possibly 
astronomers of this high antiquity in China 


wiay have been able to calculate eclipses after a | 


fashion, by means of the cycle of 19 years,—if 
indeed they were acquainted with that, which is 
quite uncertain ; but I find it difficult to believe 
they had attained so far. Nor is this interpreta- 


tion of the text sufficiently evident or attested | 


by tradition to bring us to Gaubil’s conclusion, 

Second, Gan-kw6 gives a more general and 
plausible interpretation. By 时 
tands ‘ the four seasons, and the four and twenty 
terms into which they were divided, with the 
times of new and full moon and the two quarters’ 


(四 时 简 BY. yw Hey HR. On this 


View the statute was to the effect that the 


astronomers neglecting their work, and allow- | 


ing the months and seasons to get into confusion, 
were to be punished with death. 
bear directly on the special crime of He and 
Ho's absence from their posts on the occurrence 
of the eclipse ; but we can conceive of the prince 
of Yin’s thinking it sufficiently to the purpose to 
appeal to it in addressing his troops. 

Third, Lin Che-k‘e separated the passage from 
the par. to which in all editions it is now united, 
and joined it to the part of the speech which 
follows. The prince of Yin has done with He 
and Ho when he has once said that they were 
liable to the death appointed by the former 


kings, and then turns to his troops to urge them | 


to do their duty, prefacing his remarks with this 
reference to the 
military law, by which neglect of orders, whe- 


ther in anticipating movements or in delaying | 


them, was punishable with death. This view has 
been ingéniously supported by Ch'in Leih ( iS 


#%) ;一 see the 附 ER Choo He condemn- 


ed Che-k‘e's interpretation, on the ground thatit 
was forced, the passage being connected more 


naturally with the preceding part of the speech | 
The editors of Yung- | 


than with what follows. 
ching's -Shoo, however, profess themselves 
uuable to decide positively between this view 
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wen of view in inter- | 


First, the ‘Daily Ex- | 


he under- | 


It does not | 


canons of Government on | 
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| and the first. The ordinance is too severe, they 
| say, against the astronomers, who might easily 
make a mistaké in their figures, while it may be 
| acknowledged if it form part of the stern code 
of martial law, For myself 1 have hesitated 
between the second and third views, abiding for 
the present by the second. The passage, with 


the slight variation of 3 及 ， is found jn 


sdt for 


Seun-tsze, 和 but not in a connection 


which =F us to judge of the meaning he 
put upon it. 


| 

| [The eclipse of the sun related in this para- 
| graph has always been a subject of great 
interest to students of history in China and 
elsewhere. Could it be satisfactorily verified, 
a date would be established in Chinese history, 
which would for ever settle all doubts as to 
its antiquity and general certainty. 

| The accession of Chung-k‘ang dates, it has 
been seen, B.c, 2158 (Gaubil says 2159. But 
there is no real difference between him and me, 
as I do not reckon the year of our Lord’s 
birth, the dates in my scheme of Chinese 
chronology running thus:—a.p.1; a.p.; Bi 
ec. 1. Gaubil reckoning—a.p. 1; Bc. 1, my 
B.C, 2158 is with him p.c, 2159). The Shoo does 
not say expressly that the eclipse took place in 
that year, though the ordinary, and, perhaps the 
readiest, inference has been that it did do so. 
But such an inference may not be correet. The 
appointment of the prince of Yin may have 
been one of the first acts of Chung-k‘ang, and 
the expedition against He and Ho may not 
have been undertaken till some years after, 
If the eclipse could be verified any time during 
the reign, ie, between pic, 2158 and 2146, 
| there would be a sufficient harmony between 
the chronology and the astronomy. More than 
this, in the scantiness of dates and the uncertain- 
ties attaching to the particular reigns of the 
Hea emperors from Yu to Kés, one of which 
| uncertainties I pointed out in the concluding 
| note to the last Book, I should almost be pre- 
| pared to regard with satisfaction a verification 
of the eclipse in any year of the first half of 
the 22d century before our era, or even, I will 
venture to say, between n.c. 2050 and 2158, ‘To 
be sure, the genuineness of ‘ The Punitive 
Expedition of Yin’ is called in question; but 
in regard to this eclipse, we know, on the 


authority of the 左 传 ， which I have adduced, 


| that the record of it was in one of the Books 
of Hea. Whether the Books of the Shoo 
| additional to those derived from Fuh-shang 
were a compilation of the times of the Tsin 
dynasty or not, one of them—the real ‘Expedi- 
| tion of Yin’—did contain the same passage 
that we have in the present text. 

| Now, the year n.c, 2158 must be given up as 
the date of the eclipse. No such phenomenon 
could have then occurred. Tsiae tells us, how- 
ever, that the astronomers of the ‘T‘ang dynasty 
(by which time they began to have such a 
knowledge of the precession of the equinoxes as 
enabled them to attempt these investigations) 
determined that the eclipse took place in the fifth 
year of Chung-k‘ang. Several of the early Je- 
suit missionaries applicd themselves to solve the 
| point,—none with such devotion to the inquiry 





“Now I, with 


punishment appointed by Heaven. 


warriors, for the imperial House. 
reverently to carry out the dread 


ou all, am i X with the execution of the 


Unite your strength, all of you 
Lend me your help, I pray you, 
charge of the son of Heaven.’ 


“When the fire blazes over the ridge of Kwin, gems and stones 
are burned together ; but when a minister of Heaven exceeds in doing 


his duty, the ， consequenees are fiercer than raging fire. 


as Father Gaubil, who brought out the result, 
in harmony with the conclusions of the Tang 
scholars, that the eclipse occurred on the 11th 
October (old style) of the year boc, 2155 (2154 
in my scheme), the 5th year of Chung-k‘ang, 
and that it was visible at Gan-yih at 6h. 49m. in 
the morning. Here was an important result; 
the only circumstance to render one dissatisfied 
with it was that the eclipse must have been 
very small, extending only over a sixth part of 
the sun's diameter, so that it was little likely 
to arrest attention. 

Since Ganbil’s time the tables used in those 
calculations have been rendered more accurate, 
and the conclusions arrived at possess a greater 
certainty. My friend, the Rev. Mr. Chalmers of 
Canton, took in hand in the present year to 
verify the eclipse, and contirmed Gaubil’s con- 
clusion so far as regarded the year, the month, 
and the day, but found that it must have 
occurred during the night, before the rising of 
the sun at Gan-yih, and not after it. I have 
since found that the same result was obtained 
in France in 1840 by Largeteau, an able astro- 
nomer (see Biot’s ‘ Etudes,’ p. 377). It would 
seem then that we must give up the year 2154 
as well as 2158. And yet the matter may be 
considered as still sud judice. It is only in the 
present century that the secular variation of 
the moon's mean motion, which seriously affects 
the calculation of eclipses so remote as this of 
Chung-k‘ang, has been determined with an 
approach to nice exactness. It may yet come 
out, as the lunartables are perfected, that the 
eclipse of 2154 was visible at Gan-yih, and in 
that case we shall not hesitate to accept it as the 
one referred to in this Book. 

Mr. Chalmers has determined that there were 
eclipses of the sun, in or near the constellation 
Fang, in the years HB.C. 2135 (or 2136), 2127 (or 
2128), and 2108 (or 2109). Of these that n.c. 
2127 was visible in China, and very high Chi- 
nese authority has contended that it was to it 
that the prince of Yin referred. For the reasons 
which 1 have assigued I could accept either of 


1 will so 


the dates 2154 or 2127. I can hardly doubt that 
on one or other of them there was the phenomenon, 
by their disregard of which He and Ho afforded 
the ground which is alleged for their punish- 
ment. ‘The text on which I have dwelt so long 
is to be regarded as a strong confirmation of the 
substantial truth of Chinese history.) 

P. 6. The troops are exhorted to be brave and 
energetic. Com Yu's speech to his army, 
Pt. IL, Bk. IL, 20. ‘The ‘ Daily Explana- 


tion’ paraphrases 以 ig 有 LI by 2h fad 
大 军 sy +. which is, plainly enoagh, the 
meaning, though we cannot give 2 


synonym of YU. We may say here that 以 一 
i 天 一 行 ， ‘to execute,’ 同 力 
王室 ~ 同心 太 力 于 王室 4 


preposition like 于 ， or a verb signifying ‘to 


maintain,’ has to be supplied. ， 


is ‘to receive,’ but must be taken here with the 
pregnant meaning of ‘executing’ as well. 

P. 6. How the imperial charge was to be exe~ 
cuted with discrimination, and justice tempered 


with forbearance. 火 R 党 iy »—T s‘ae says 


that is ‘the name of a mountain, which 
produces gems.’ Gan-kw6's account is sub- 
stantially the same. It is best taken so, The 
dict. would lead us to say that 党 内 is 


meant, which is now referred to thes 枯 iia 


ily in the west of the Koko-nor, where the 
Yellow river has its sources, But the text 
leads us to conceive of the Kwin as a volcanic 
mountain, which I have not read that the Kwan- 


lun is 更 ,一 ee Mencius, IL., Pt. 工 ,， 
Eee ‘to go be 


v. 6, et al, 


Bx. IV. Cu. II. 7. 
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destroy only the chief criminals, and not punish their forced fol- 
lowers, while those who have long been stained by their filthy 
manners will be allowed to renovate themselves.” 

“Oh! when sternness overcomes compassion, then things are surely 
conducted to a successful issue. When compassion overcomes stern- 
ness, no merit can be achieved. All ye, my warriors, exert your- 


selves, and be cautious.” 


yond,’ BA 德 is virtue—conduct in the per- 
formance of what may be considered duty— 
carried to its utmost, going beyond, 


FEL — the great chiefs,’ He and Ho are in- 


tended. -着 一 A, ‘pressed.’ 
Those parties had been forced into combination 


with He and Ho. The expressions here certain- | 


ly give support to the view that those astrono- 
mers were associated with some rebellious move- 
ment against the imperial authority. 

»—the ‘Daily Explanation’ 


Ji Sd HE 
has hore— Py BL Fk BR BE BL 3B 


allow,’ ‘ to grant to.” 
P.7. The severity of martial law. We are 


to understand that the prince of Yin here | 


warns his troops, that if they do not do their 
duty, they must not expect him to deal with 
them on any principle of indulgence. As to their 
duty in the circumstances, the ‘ Daily Explana- 
tion’ finds it in the concluding words 榴 Fk 
HE: the fk referring to p. 4, where they were 
urged to unite their strength for the imperial 
House, and the to p. 6, where it is laid 
down how their justice was to be tempered. It 


paraphrases:— 4% fey fia] 力 ,警戒 
Fe ft SE WR | GH 
之 功 >. This is finding a great deal of 
< in the terms, Yen Jé-keu argues 
strongly that this ig is adapted from 


the Fe 传 ， 昭 二 十 三 年 ， where a 
general of Woo Be), says: 二 二 fl 之 ， 
ft 5. JE IE Be as 


It is more likely, however, that the gencral of 


is to be taken as 一 中 和， to! 


[ 
1 


i 


| 





' death Pih-fung, or the baron Fung ( H 封 


tion of them is not happy ;—it is enigmatical 
indeed, but Jé-keu’s argument is here, as in 
many other places, too eagerly pursued. 
CONCLUDING AND CONNECTING NOTE. With this 
Book terminate Confucius’ selections from the 
monuments of the Hea dynasty subsisting in his 
time. Seventeen reigns altogether are assigned 
to it. Chung-k‘ang’s was the fourth. Of the 
twelve that follow, the Shoo gives us no intima- 
tion ; but the name of the last emperor and hia 
wickedness are often mentioned and dwelt upon 
in the Parts of the classic that follow this. 
Sze-ma Ts‘een gives us little more than a 
catalogue of the emperors’ reigns, how they 
came to the throne and how they died. He has 
not a word on the length of their reigns; and only 
on K‘ung-kéa, the 18th from Yu, and Kés, the 
last, does he give a few brief notices of their 
characters, His whole account is comprised 
in less than a page. The fragments of the 
history of those times that have been gathered 
from other sources, more or less trustworthy, 
and are found in Choo He’s ‘General Mirror of 


History’ Gi ye 鞠 目 ), and in what may 
be called the ‘Standard Annals’ (RF 代 统 


#e 表 )， may be related in brief space. 
Chung-k‘ang’s reign of 13 years terminated 
n.c. 2146. We should like to know the rela- 
tions that existed between him and E, but all 
we are informed of is that this chief put to 
dy 
one of his ministers, a son of K‘wei, Shun's 
minister of Music, We are left in uncertainty 
as to whether the act was one of justice, the 
punishment of a criminal, or one of hostility, 


| the cutting off a faithful adherent. 


| 


Chung-k‘ang was succeeded, B.c, 2145, by his 


Woo was adapting the words from the copies | son Seang (后 A ), who reigned for 27 years. 


of the Shoo current in his time. 


VOL. 11, 


His appliva- | In the first year of his reign he had to with- 
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draw across the Ho to Shang-k‘ew ( 5), | 
still the name of the principal district in the | 
dep. of Kwei-tih, Ho-nan. He was driven to 
this step, we may well believe, by E, who now 
exercised the supreme authority in K‘e-chow. 
In 2188 E was killed by a minister of his own, 
or at least on his instigation. ‘The minister's 
name was Han-tsuh, or perhaps we should 
father say 'Tsuh of the State Han (see the 
左 传 ， ¥ 四 年 ; and comp. Mencius IV. 
Pt. II. xxiv). He took to himself E’s wife, and 
和 

by her had two sons, Kéron Oe) and He (J), 
the former of whom by his father’s orders put 
the emperor to death in Shang-k‘ew, n.c. 2118, 
he himeclf being only 20 years of age. Various | 
‘punishments’ of barbarous tribes are ascribed 
to Seang in the early years of his reign, 
which it is difficult to believe he was capable 
of in his circumstances, We may infer from 
the accounts, however, that the wild tribes, inand 
about the empire, took advantge of the weuk- 
hess and confusion of the government to try 
and regain their independence or to make plun- 
dering incursions, « 

On the death of Seang, Tsuh claimed the 
empire, and maintained himself on the throne for 
39 years. When the emperor was killed, how- 
ever, one of his wives, who was pregnant, made 
her escape to her native State of Jing (44), of 
which her father was chief. There she gave 
birth to a gon, known as Shaou-k‘ang ( Fi. 
who lead a perilous life for nearly 40 years. lis 
existence was known to the usurper, who made 
various attempts to get him in his power. At 
one time he was chief herdsman to the chief of 
Jing; at another he was chief cook to the prince 
of Ya. The latter chief recognized his worthi- 
ness, and gave him his two daughters in marriage, 
and an establishment in the pres, dis. of Yung- 
ho, dep. of P‘ing-yang. There his capacity and 
character still more developed themselves. The 
old adherents of his House took heart. The peo- 
ple remembered Yu. An end was made of the 
usurping family, and Shaou-k‘ang was raised | 
to the throne of his father in B.c, 2078. 

Shaou-k‘ang’s recovery of the throne [we might 
say K‘ang the third; Chung-k:ang was K‘ang 
the second, and ‘T‘ae-k‘ang K‘ang the first] was 
followed by the reverent acknowledgment of the | 
chiefs of the empire, and the submission of the 
wild tribes, The only event of his reign which 
is recorded, however, is his appointment of one 
of his sons by & secondary wife to be the chief 


i] 
| 
| 
| 

of Yué (〔 卉 《)，there to maintain the sacrifices | 
| 





at the tomb of Yu, who died, we saw, at Hwuy- 
k‘e, in the pres. Ché-keang. The emperor's son | 
was styled Woo-yu ¢ SHE (RP). He was the first 
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feudal chief established in the regions of Woo 
and Yué, so slowly did the conquering Chinese 
firmly establish their rule over the country. 
Shaou-k‘ang was succeeded, B.c. 2057, by his 
son Ch‘oo, ( 后 FP: and he was followed, after 
a reign of 17 years, in sc, 2039, by his son 


Hwae (后 Fi). 


After Hwae came his son Ming (后 世 ) 
B.C. 2018 ; then Mang’s son, Séé (后 ith. B.C. 
1995; then, Séé’s son, Puh-kéang (后 不 
降 )， B.C.1979 ; then, Puh-kéang's brother, 
Keung ( 后 ia B.C. 1920; then, Kenng’s son, 
Kin 后 Em Bc. 1899; then, a son of Pah- 


keang, called K‘ung-kéa (后 FL FAD, BS. 


1878. 

Sze-ma Ts‘een pauses in his list of all but 
nameless sovereigns to dwell on the character 
of K‘ung-kéa, whom he pronounces to have 
been superstitious and dissipated, soas to alienate 
from him the hearts of all the ‘princes. In the 


| 27th year of his reign, n.c, 1851, there occurred 
| an event, most important to the fortunes of 
| the Hea dynasty,—the birth of Le (f/), son 


of the chief of Shang, who became in due time 
T‘ang the Successful, the founder of a new 
line of emperors. 

K‘ung-ké& was succeeded by his son Kaou 
OG Hf), mo. 1847; and he again by his son 
Fa (后 发 ) ac. 1836，Fa died g.c, 1816, leav- 


ing the throne to his son Kwei, (3S), with 
whom the sovereignty of the line of Yu came 
to an end. 

Kwei is better known by his name of Kéé, 
‘the Injurer of men and Destroyer of many’ 
4:57 A 多 4 =| He), The first three 
and thirty years of his long reign are a blank. 
Possessing extraordinary strength, able to twist 
bars of iron about like ropes, he gloried in his 
vigour, and wearied out the people with expedi- 
tions of war. In B.C. 1785, he proceeded to attack 
the chief of She (有 htt FE), in the neigh- 
bourhood of mount Mung in the present Shan- 
tung. The chief propitiated his anger by 
presenting him with his daughter Me-he ik 


喜 ) of surpassing beauty, but more depraved, 
if possible, than the emperor himself. All 
thoughts of prndence were lost amid the enjoy- 
ment of her charms. He gratified all her 
caprices. He made her a chamber of carnation- 
stone, with side apartments of ivory, a splendid 
tower, and a bed glittering with gems. Around 
this he heaped up, in their wild dissoluteness, 
mounds of flesh, hung dried meats on all the 
trees, filled a pond with wine till they could row 


Bu. TV. 


a boat on it, while three thousand people 
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如 


miagivings，T'ang took the ficld against his 


would make their appearance at beat of drum: | sovereign. There could be no doubt as to the 


and drink up the liquor like so many oxen. 
All government was neglected. In the mean 
time the avenger was growing up. Tang 
succeeded to his father’s principality, s.c. 1783, 
and soon drew the regards of all thoughtful 
men to himself. The great officers who felt 
ashamed of K&é's vices, and mourned the 
condition of the empire, betook themselves 
to Shang; the people who groaned beneath 
the oppression of their lords, too many of whom 
followed Kés's example, sighed for the gentle 
tale of T'ang, The emperor waa roused to 
fits of jealousy, and at one time got T‘ang in 
his power, and imprisoned him. He let him 
go, however; and at last, p.c, 1765, after many 


result. Heaven and earth combined with men 
to show their detestation of the tyrant. Two 
suns fought in the sky. The earth shook. 
Mountains were moved from their strong 
foundations. Rivers were dried up. Két was 
routed, and fled south to Ts‘aou, which is still 
the name of a district in the dep. of Loo-chow 
Oi 州 》 in Ngan-hwuy, and there he was 
kept a prisoner till his death three years after. 
His son and some of his adherents made their 
way to the wilds of the north, and mingled 
among the barbarous tribes. 

Thus miserably ended the dynasty of Hea, 
having extended, including the usurpations of 
E and Tauh, over 439 years, 
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THE SHOO KING, 


PART IV. THE BOOKS OF SHANG. 


BOOK I. THE SPEECH OF T‘ANG. 


I. The a a se te ye multitudes of the people, listen 
all to my words. It is not I, the little child, who dare to undertake 
what may seem to be a rebellious enterprize ; but for the many crimes 
of the sovereign of Hea Heaven has given the charge to destroy him. 


Name oF TRE Part. 一 商 书 ， ‘The Books | | correctly referred to the dis. of Shang-k‘ew 


of Shang.’ i] (the reader will distinguish the | | ( 商 Bf) dep. of Kwei-tih, in Ho-nan, The 

| title of the dynasty, however, was derived from 
character from fat. which is the title given to | the original Shang to which Sé was appointed. 
the whole of the Shoo, A Chinese scholar can We saw, on the 9th paragraph of the 
discriminate them by their different tones) is | Preface, that more than one half the documents 


the dynastic designation by which T‘ang and his | originally composing this Part of the Shoo were 
descendants the empire, B.c. 1765— | ge while of the 11 Books which still claim to 


1122, a of 644 years. The family traced | be received i init a are only 5 whose genuine- 
kt contest 

their origin up to Hwang-te, through Sat BD, | | ness is no : 

a son of the emperor Kuh, and minister of | Name or THe Boor, — =, ‘The Speech 

Instruction to Yaou and Shun. For his services of T‘ang.’ We must regard , not as the 


at that time he was invested with the princi- | 

pality of Shang, © part or the whole of the | {on of the emperor during’ hi lifetime;-—see in 

territory now forming the small department of | the note on the Canon of Taog par. 1. His 
J 


Shang in Shen-se, and received the surname of | 

Tsze Ff. From Sé to Tang were fourteen | | name, as we have it from himself, was Le ( 属 ) 
generations ; and we find the latter at a consi- | Sze-ma Ts‘een says it was 天 2 of which I 
derable distance from the ancestral fief, and | | have not met with a satisfactory explanation. 


having his capital in the firat place, before he | | 
dethroned Kée, at the southern Po, which seems | %, 一 see on ‘The Speech at Kan,’ 
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“Now, ye multitudes, you are saying, ‘Our prince does not com- 
passionate us, but is calling us away from our husbandry to attack 


and punish the ruler of Hea.’ 


I have indeed heard these words of 


you all: but the sovereign of Hea is an offender, and, as I fear God, 


T dare not but punish him. 


‘The Speech of T‘ang’ is found in both ‘the | 


H 


old and modern texts.’ It is now the first of 
the Books of Shang, though it was in the time | 
of Confucius only the sixth. ‘The five that | 
preceded it have been lost ;一 see on the ‘Preface | 
of Confucius.’ | 
CoxTENTS。 T‘ang having summoned his peo- | 
ple to take the field with him against Kéé, and | 
finding them backward in the enterprise, he 
addresses them, and sets forth his own reasons 
for attacking the tyrant, in order to remove 
their hesitation, and silence their murmurs, 
while in the end he uses both promises and 
threats to move them to obey his orders. The 
whole Book is very short ; but I have divided it 
into two chapters,—the first containing three 
parr., and giving T‘ang's reasons for his course; 
and the second, in only one par., laying down 
hia martial law. The speech must have 
been made at P5, and in the year n.c. 1765. 
Ch.I. Pp. 1—3. TANG'8 REASONS FOR AT- 
TACKING Keg, AND THE UNREASONABLENESS OF 


HIS SUBJECTS’ MURMURS. 1. 王 百 . 一 
we have no introductory paragraphs as in the 
‘speech at Kan,’ telling us the occasion of the 
speech. We can, however, supply the want 
from the preface, p. 12, The use of to 
denominate T‘ang, when he was not yet on the 
throne, has occasioned a good deal of criticism. 
Ts‘ae says that it is a case of prolepsis by the 
recorder of the speech. Yet as T'ang was the 

, or ‘minister of Heaven,’ the moment 


that he took the field, he was the rightful 
sovereign of the empire, and Kéé was only an 


ordinary man, 非 从 小 子 ， 敢 行 
FR al- (read = FR the first per- 
sonal pronoun. 小 子 ， ‘the little child,’ is a 
frequent designation, humbly applied to them- 
selves by the emperors, ‘Ts‘ne Peen ( Be - 
says:—‘In an announcement to the myriad 
regions, and in distinction from their multitudes, 


the emperor calls himself “the one man.” 
Realizing his relation to God, and feeling as in 





His presence, he calls himself “ the little child” 


ARF BT KT 


AL St be itn tk BG 
小 =>. = BR, ‘to raise up,’ ‘to under- 
take.’ Keang Shing edits the character with 
A at the side, on the authority of the Fy 


Tang states very distinctly the reason 
of his movement. Kéé, ‘the holder of Hea,’ 
was a criminal condemned by Heaven which 
had given charge to cut him off. But how had 
Heaven done this ? and how was the charge given 
to T‘ang? The answer to both questions is the 
same :—‘ By the voice of the people.’ 2. 
Acc. to the view of Gan-kwé (and here he is 
followed by Keang Shing), T‘ang addresses in 
this par. not his own people, but the subjects 
generally of Kés, » ‘Our sovereign,’ is 


Kis, and 合 我 稿 事 而 项 | 正 - 


‘he disregards our husbandry, and exercises & 
cruel government.’ 3) is explained by 
with reference to cruel dismemberments inflicted 
by Kéé; and 正 is taken as— JPY, 4govern- 
ment.’ Gan-kwd takes no notice of the B 
after jf. and Keang Shing argues that the 
character is spurious. With the same critica, 
moreover, the clause B K 有 JE is the 
language of the people, the words which T‘ang 
had heard from them. 

This view has many difficulties,—is inadmis- 
sible, indeed. BR is here in the text, and we 
cannot throw it out. Nor can we take JE in 


洗 | 正 differently from its mean. in x wm 
不 正 . No similar difficulties attach to 
the interpretation given by Ts‘ac, which I have 
followed in the translation, 正 = 冶 5B. 
‘to punish,’ a well established meaning of the 
character. FE this usage is much akin 
to our own of calling men by their estates and 
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“Now you are saying, ‘ What are the crimes of Hea to us?’ The 


king of 


ea does nothing but exhaust the strength of his people, 
and exercise oppression in the cities of Hea. 


His people have all 


become idle in his service, and will not assist him, They are sayin 


‘When will this sun expire? We will all perish with thee.’ 


Suck 


is the course of the sovereign of Hea, and now I must go and punish 


him. 


II. “Assist, I pray you, me, the one man, to carry out the punish- 


ment a 
count 


eaven. 


get ted by 
i 


with you to death ;+-you will find 


possessions. 夏 Fp A. 如 侣 一 
Gan-kw5 takes 如 ra) as—= Hy 我 所 


= » ‘according to the words which 
we have heard.’ Here Keang Shing rightly 
declines to follow him, and follows Sze-ma 


Ts‘een, who rd 有 大 JE HAR 奈何 ， which 
xc 


he interprets as an ec amation of despar. 
More accordant with the tone of the whole 

speech, and better warranted by usage is the 

meaning given in the translation. The two 


其 intensify the language;—see on Can. of 


BS AEB A A — | 


in all these cases Age is to be tuken as-==——~ Tf, 


‘in every thing,’ ‘universally. Gan-kw5 is 
unable to think of any meaning for it but ‘to 
lead,’ and labours hard, but unsuccessfully, to | 


—_—- the passages accordingly. i] 夏 | 
,一 here 4] must be explained by #i. | 


af — HE) A WE Ri 


TU see on Mencius, 1. Pt. I, iv. 4. Ghring | 


Yaou, p. 11. 





I will greatly ‘reward you. 
isbelieve me ;—I will not eat my words. 
the words which I have spoken to you, I will 


On no ac- 
If you do not obey 
put your children 
no forgiveness.” 


would seem to make this passage the words of 
Kéa himself. He says:—* Kéé seeing that the 
people wished to rebel, compared himself to the 
sun, saying, “ Has ever that sun perished? If 
that sun perish, then I and you will also all 
perish.” e made use of the sun's security 
from danger, to make the people dread himself ;’ 
—see the » in boc, Mencius is a safer 
guide as to the meaning of the text than K‘ang- 
shing. We may well believe, however, that 
Kéé had compared himself to the sun. Different 
traditions say it was in reply to the remon- 


strances of E Yin that he did so. Be 


此 ， 一 this is a very evident instance of the use 


of for evil conduct. 

h. II, P. 4. T*‘ane’s DETERMINATION TO 
HAVE HIS ORDERS OBEYED.—PROMISES OT RE- 
WARD, AND THREATS OF PUNISHMENT. Comp. 


Yu's speech in the ‘ Counsels of Yu,’ p 20, and 
* The speech at Kan.’ FH K HE 
iE = mB. +40 give to," to confer gifts” = ‘to 


reward,’ Sze-ma Ts‘een has 理 ， which it is 
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difficult to account for, The 其 here is strong- | 
ly intensive. The usage approaches to that i 
pointed out on Can. of Yaou, p. 12. 


KES SB MEH — He 
ee 


want of such a clause as 


is felt in ‘The speech of Kan,’ p. 5. 我 则 | 
Ke is there so unconnected that Woo 
Ch‘ing supposes it slipped in by mistake from 


the present passage. 
CoxcLUDING NOTE， Though T‘ang professed 


enn 
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名 have it in charge from Heaven to destroy 

ti and the charge of Heaven was ascertained 
fran the voice of the people, it is plain from 
this speech that it cost him some trouble to get 
the co-operation even of his own subjects. The 
will of Heaven is not always clearly intimated 
in providence, Even when it is so, it must be 
wrought out by those who perceive it amidst 
and against many conflicting interests and 


| prejudices. 


This speech was followed by the battle of 
Ming-t‘eaou (Preface, p. 12), not far from the 
capital of Hea, and by the defeat and downfall 
of the tyrant, 


ee 
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BOOK Il. THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF CHUNG-HWUY. 
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I. When T‘ang, the Successful, was keeping Kéé in banishment in 
Nan-ch‘aou, he had a feeling of ‘shame on account of his conduct, 


and said, 
mouths with me,” 


Name or THE Boox.—{ift 之 ze. ‘The 


Announcement of Chung-hway.’ Chung-hwuy 
was one of the principal ministers of ‘T'ang, 


descended from a He-chung en {ih ), Master of 
the carriages ( Hi TE) under the Hea dynasty, 
and who at first occupied the territory of SEE 
RE), which was in the pres. dis, of 'T‘ang, 


CRP dep. of Yen-chow, Shan-tung. He- 
chung removed to the pres. sub. department 
of Pei BR) in Kéang-soo, but Chung-hwuy 


appears still in Sig; 一 see the 左 {BR 定 元 


(near the beginning). The family traced 
their line up to Hwang-te; their surname was 


{ise the JE AR GL ak Ze 


Chaou K‘e and many other scholars have made 
Chung-hwuy the same as Lae-choo BE 朱 ) 
a minister of Tiang、mentioned by Mencius, 
VIL, Pt. IL, xxxviii. 2; but it is only by 
inferential reasoning that the point can be 


made out. B-= “to tell,’ ‘to an- 


VOL. I. 





| am afraid that in future ages men will fill their 


nounce to.’ ‘Announcements’ form one of the 
divisions of the Shoo, and this is the first of 
them. They are distinguished from the a, 
which are speeches made to an army, as being 
made ina general assembly for the information 


of at (486, 用 之 于 军旅 , BE 
之 于 会 oe 以 ae From this 


account of them, we must understand that the 
‘Announcement of Chung-hwuy’ was not ad- 
dressed to'T‘ang only, but was spoken or publish- 
ed for the general information. 

On a reference to the Preface, it will be seen 
thut there were originally four other Books, 
which are now lost, between the ‘Speech of 
Tang and this, The time that elapsed between 
the Speech and the Announcement, however, 
could not have been long; and, indeed, the 
one follows the other in the arrangement of the 
Books, which we derive from Ching Henen 
and other scholars, who were not acquainted 
with Gan-kwo’s discoveries. According to the 
Preface, the Announcement was made at a 
place called ‘Ta-keung, for which in the ‘ His- 


| torical Records’ we find T‘ae-keucn-t'aou ( 


23 
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II. On this Chung-hwuy made the following announcement :一 
“Oh! Heaven gives birth to the = with such desires, that 


without a ruler they must fall into all ¢ 


isorders; and Heaven again 


gives birth to the man of intelligence whose business it is to regulate 
them. The sovereign of Hea had his virtue all-obscured, and the 


people were as if they were fallen amid mire and charcoal. 


hereupon gifted our king with 


Heaven 


alour and wisdom, to serve as 8 


了 
a 


mark and director to the myriad States, and to continue the old 


ways of Yu. 


> 
4s Ks ; the (4 is probably spurious), Ts‘een | 
also says that in the interval ‘T'ang, by the 
advice of E Yin, had proclaimed himself | 
emperor. We are still, therefore, in the year | 
B.C. 1765, 
CONTENTS. 
of remorse at having dethroned Kéé, and is | 
afraid that his fame will suffer from his act. 
Cheung-hwuy sets himself to vindicate the | 
course of his chief, and shows first that he was | 
called to the throne by the will of Heaven ; | 
next, that he was called to it by the wishes of | 
the people ; and finally, he urges on him various 
wise counsels, The whole naturally falls into 
4 chapters :一 the first, in one par., giving the | 
oveasion of the Announcement; the second, in 
two parr., showing that T'ang had only obeyed | 
the guidance of Heaven; the third, in three 
parr., contuining how men consented with 
Heaven in the matter; and the fourth, in three 
Perr containing Chung-hwuy’s own counsels. 
CU TI 卫 . 1， 小 ANXG DOUBT as TO THE 


j 
RIGHTEOUSNESS OF IIS COURSE. wy. | 


—Gan-kwd says :一 二 ri r | 
-euuva nye: it 3) JL CA 
Yi, ‘His military operations were brought to 
a art ge issue, and therefore he was styled 
成 uy. Gaubil and De Mailla don't translate 
成 at all, but transfer it; Medhurst has ‘the | 
accomplished T‘ang’,—which is not good. 

放 See 于 南 i —Kae had fled to Nan- 


pre and T’ang simply took measures that 
2 should remain there. We must not lay 


muuch emphasis on the 4 


t The southern 


x ee is identified with the pres. dis. of the 
ane name dep. of Leochow in Gan-hony 


T'ang is suffering from a feeling | 


| by aselfish ambition. 


| the disorders of the people.’ 


| rightly employed. 


You are now only following the standard course, 


有 ak 德 -一 He thought,’ says the “Daily 


Explanation,’ ‘how Yaou had resigned the 
throne to Shun, and Shun had resigned it to 
Yu, and Yu had wished to resign it to Yih, and 
now he had got it by attacking Kée and ban- 
ishing him, and he was ashamed that his 
virtue was not equal to that of those ancients’ 


iy a EL 78 OF hn 十 ) It is simpler 


to take the phrase as in the translation ; we may 
understand J after in Comp. Mencius IL, 


PtILix,l. JAG 篇 PL mit, ‘take 


| me to be a mouth-full. ‘T‘ang’s fear evidently 


was lest future ages should misunderstand his 
motives, and suppose him to have been actuated 
The critics refine on the 
point, and suppose that his anxiety was lest 
ambitious men should justify their rebellious 
attempts from his example. 

Ch. IL Cuunc-nwey's ANNOUNCEMENT, 


| Pp. 2,3. Tuat 人 ANG Was CALLED BY HEAVEN 


$3. —thet desires’ 


are the senses and the passions, the lusts of men’s 
own hearts. 时 义 一 时 一 是 . Gan- 
kwo says: 一 是 冶 民 a 


L: ‘his it is to rule 
‘There is a force in 
the conciseness of the language, which tells us 
that not only is it the business of the Heaven- 
appointed to regulate disorders, but that he 


dues do so, 由 一 comp， Mencius, IL, 
Yt. I, ix, and V., Pt 1L, i. There, sitting in 
mire and charcoal is used to give the idea of 
being defiled ; and Ming-shing says that as here 
the phrase gives the idea of misery, it is not 
‘The compiler, he argues, 
borrowed it from Mencius, and misunderstood 
its meaning, ‘This is very small criticism. ‘lo 


TO DO AS HE HAD DONE. 


Bx. Il. Cu. TIT, 4. 
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MEME BH, ih Be 


3 honouring and obeying the appointment of Heaven. 


79 
不 使 证 We 


sr 


一 


he king of 


Hea was an offender, fulsely pretending to the sanction of supreme 


Heaven, to spread abro ad his commands among the people. 


On 


this account God viewed him with disapprobation, caused our Shang 
to receive His appointment, and employed you to enlighten the 


multitudes of the people. 


III. ‘“‘Contemners of the worthy and parasites of the powerful,— 
many such followers he had indeed, but from the first our country 
was to the sovereign of Hea like weeds among the springing corn, 


sit in dust and ashes very strongly conveys the 
的 ~ Mie: . =) 

idea of misery. He JE fy 国 一 

‘to serve as a signal to,’ ie, by example and all 

personal ways; JE=‘to correct,’ i.e. by laws 


and institutions, i Hy 但 服 = 稀 
i 这 所 服 行 ， ‘to continue what Yu of 
old time practised and did.’ 2% na i 
Hh, Fe HH (a verb, as in Can, of Yaou, p. 3) 


天 yp Gaubil translates—‘en suivant ses 
loix, c'est suivre celles de ciel,” making Wir 
refer to Yu, and HHL = ‘his laws.’ Med- 
hurst does the same. ‘They are both wrong. If 
we are to find an antecedent to Wh it must be 


天 and not Wang Ts‘eaou says well: 一 


Le Hi tut, ie te gE 
= ihe, He 9a It HE Set UN FR. 


‘Above it has been said that such is the mind 
of Heaven, and hence it is here said, that the 
king in this course is only pursuing its regular 


way to be obedient to Heaven. 3. Fey ah 


5 and ah are often found toge- 
ther, They both denote, ‘falsification,’ but the 
latter has the idea of ‘slandering’ as well. 
iT 用 xX Jeo — FA. as in the ‘Speech at 


Kan,’ p. 3, et al 一 :on this account ;’ jx 


: here taken actively, ‘to approve.’ if 


着 peraonal name, the Judge and Ruler, very 
evidently, takes the place here of the vague 





x= 用 ， ‘to use,’ 


‘toemploy.’ The ‘Daily Explanation’ uses (if, 


FA IR WR tit BR 


= HA. ‘to enlighten,’ used probably with refer- 


ence to the 有 RB Aa 德 of last par. 


J65-keu calls attention to the manner in which 
this paragraph appears in Mih-tsze, who has 
quoted it in every one of his chapters, called 
‘Against prevailing views of the Decrees or 


aa Erp ae GE al First 
we have— Fy 仲 了 他 之 告 
FEA 


phrase— high Heaven.’ 


‘to cause,’ for it. 


a 
更 Wk 了 师 . It seems absurd to He from 


these passages against the genuineness of the 
present text. 
Cu. IIL Pp. 4 一 6. Tite AsxouxceMent CON- 


| TINUED. 一 THAT 人 TANG WAS CALLED BY MEN TO 


DO AS HE HAD DONE, P. 4. Jt was necessary 
for T'ang to dethrone Ket in order to his own 


fish St at SH BT HK 


»—Medhurst translates :—‘ The sovereign 


of Hea contemned the wise and attached him- 
self to the mighty, which substantially increased 
his followers.” Gaubil has the same view. But 
they are both wrong. The ‘ Daily Explanation’ 


presere ‘ation. 
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and blasted grains among the good. Our people, great and small, 
were in constant apprehension, fearful though they were guilty of 
no crime. How much more was this the case, when our prince's 
virtues made them a theme eagerly listened to! Our king did 
not approach to dissolute music and women; he did not seek to 
accumulate property and money. To great virtue he gave great 
offices; to great merit he gave great rewards. He employed others 
as if their abilities were his own ; he was not slow to change his errors. 
Rightly indulgent and rightly benevolent, from the display of such 
virtue confidence was reposed in him by the millions of the people. 

“ When the chief of KS showed his enmity to the provision-car- 


riers, the work of punishment began with Ko. 


See 一 PE eB x 道 ,而 
其 所 任用 Pi a e 简 慢 i 

Wh Wt HE A Wed A 

MERZ HRA 
i. Zia putacomma after 39%, and 

take it adverbially,—‘ from the first.’ 

is then in the nominative, the subject of the 


sentence ; and = ‘in relation to 一 
or simply to—‘ the ruler of Hea.” The . 4 


Explanation’ makes 于 有 夏 -= 于 
夏 之 i ‘in the conntry of Hea,’ fi 


有 Bi is ‘the holder,’ and not the country, ‘ of 
ea.” ‘he whole meaning, moreover, comes 


out much better on the view I have taken. It 
sounds strange to have Shang likened to weeds 
and blasted grains; but it was only Kée who 
was thus affected by the presence of Shang. 
The point of comparison is the detestation such 
things awaken in the mind of the husbandman. 


is not ‘chaff,’as Medhurst has it, but Paid 


之 不 成 荐 ， “the grain that has not ripened.’ 


lt is to be distinguished from the 72 which 





When it went on 


Mencius mentions, VI., Pt. L, xix. 短 


之 德 ， =i 足 HS iq], —Gan-kws read this 


passage without a stop.— How much more when 
our virtues and words became sufficient to 
attract attention !’ Choo He approved of putting 


a comma at , and making = Hf) fi 


a clause by itself. I have followed this view in 
the translation. 6. A description of ding, &4 
virtues. Medhurst puts all this paragraph in 

imperative mood,— Only let your Majesty not 
become too familiar with music and women,” 
&e., &c.;—this is wrong in grammatical con- 
struction, and not pertinent to the context. 
Gaubil translates in the indicative mood, which 
is correct, but in the present tense, which is 
wrong. Chung-hwuy is describing the virtues of 
Tang, which had attracted universal regard to 
him, and made the people long that he would 


dethrone Két. Wang K‘ang-t‘ang ( 王 肯 


BE) save IL ey TAL ARS hd 
< BE: 75 Ai Fetes PRE 


‘This speaks of the virtues of T‘ang when he 
was one of the princes of the empire.’ 

6. A reference to T*ang's former exploits, to 
show how the peo; " desired him. See Mencius, 
让 Pt. 工 ，xi. 2: 01D, Pe. Ud. iii, 2—6; and VU, 

. IL. iv. 3. Read also the notes on those 


Bx. II Cu, IV. 7. THE ANN 


er 
L tian BA 


OUNCEMENT OF CHUNG-HWUY. 


in the east, the wild tribes of the west murmured; when it went on 
in the south, those of the north murmured :一 they said, ‘Why does 
he make us alone the last?’ To whatever people he went, they con- 
gratulated one another in their chambers, saying, ‘ We have waited 


for our prince ;—our prince is come, and we revive.’ 


The people's 


honouring our Shang is a thing of long existence. 
IV. “Show favour to the able and right-principled among the prin- 


ces, and aid the virtuous; distinguish the loyal, and let the 
Absorb the weak, and punish the wilfully blind; 


have free course. 


good 


take their States from the disorderly, and deal summarily with those 


going to ruin. 


Thus overthrowing the perishing and strengthening 


what is being preserved, how will the States all flourish ! 


passages. The Tsin compiler, it is said, 
made up this passage from Mencius, and Men- 
cius moreover, is quoting from one of the lost 
Books, the T'ang Ching or ‘Punitive Expedi- 
tions of ‘ang.’ Mencius, however, does not 
particularize any Book, but only quotes gene- 
rally from the Shoo. I can well believe that 
he does quote from the ‘Tang Ching, and_also 
that Chung-hwuy docs the same,—if, indeed, 


we need to suppose any quotation in Chung- | 
He adduces facts and speeches | 
which were flying about through the mouths | 


hwuy’s case. 


of the people at the time. 

Ch. IV. Tue sreeecn CONXCLUDED. 一 CoVX- 
BELS TO ‘l‘ANG TO HELP HIM TO PRESERVE THE 
POPULARITY AND THE THRONE wnICH HE Hap | 


GAINED. Ch'in Leih (aE 橡 ) says :一 


“The shame of T'ang was the natural feeling of | 
his mind, when he thonght of the position 
which he occupied, 
effected a revolution and taken the place of his | 
sovereign. Ch*‘ung-hwuy, in dissipating that | 
feeling, was at first led to praise ‘lang, but then 
he became anxious lest the feeling of shame 


should give place to one of exultation and pride, | 
and concluded by admonishing him ;—such is | 


the way in which a great minister should lead 
4 his sovereign in the right haw (see the 


集 at on the first par). 7. tf; rey ifn 
ee a aes 
德 < who are largely endowed both with 
talents and virtue are the heen; AT Ai it 善 ， 


行 仁 . 星 at 有 德 x: ‘those who have ， 


as a minister who had | 


| accumulated good deeds and shown benevolence 
| are the fh.’ ‘Aid the virtuous,’ ie, reward 

| them, honovr them, encourage them to virtue 
3 _ care 
4 HEA SF 


‘those who seek the 


| in every way. 
法 ,是 
common weal and keep the laws, are the /éang ;" 
EG ‘to accord with,’ ‘to make to feel comfort- 
able ;’ here it denotes every arrangement which 
could encourage the good in their course. 
—‘the weak’ are princes incapable of 
| managing their aflairs, They are to be put 
under a powerful neighbour, or have a ‘resident’ 
| located with them (after our Indian fashion) 
from the court, KK Hf. —the ‘Daily Expla- 
nation’ says :— Punish them, and strip them of 
a portion of their territory.” 


Tite 
Mencius, 1, Pt. IL, iv. 6, 4 py 4H Ra 
之 t: The are those who are utterly 
lost to all virtue, and in the way to certain 
ruin. Ff is ‘to contemn.’ Snch princes are 
to be dealt with summarily and at once. 


HE Ep rthe t here has a slighter meaning 


| than in the clause above, and embraces the ES 


HK ， AL: and a rat while the HE applies to 
Ft. 攻 ， 了 芭 ， and ff. Similarly 国 存 


extends to the first four clauses. 
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“When a sovereiyn's virtue is daily being renewed, he is cherished 
throughout the myriad States; w hen he is full of his own will, he is 


abandoned by the nine classes of his kindred. 


king, to make your great virtue 
of the Mean before the people. 


Exert yourself, Oo 
illustrious, and set up the pattern 


Order your affairs by righteousness; 


order your heart by propriety :—so ‘shall you transmit a grand 


example to posterity. 


I have heard the saying :一 


‘He who finds 


instructors for himself, comes to the supreme dominion ; he who says 


that others are not equal to himself, comes to ruin, 


He who likes 


to ask becomes enlarged ; he who uses only himself becomes small.’ 


This par. is"partially and imperfectly quoted 
in the 左 传 three times. The first is under 


the 12th year of duke ‘a: the second, under 


the 14th year of ¥E and the third, under the 
20th year also of Séang. See the arguments | 
that have been raised on the first quotation 
against the genuineness of this Book, in Ming- | 
shing’s 案 ， and the reply of Maou Kie- | 
ling, in the ‘Wrongs of the old Text of the Shoo,’ | 
Book. V, upon the ‘Announcement of Chung- 
hwuy.’ The quotations certainly prove that we 
are not to look for verbal accuracy in passages 
adduced from the classics in the 左 fii. and 
I will add other ancient Books. . Theabove 
paragraph contained counsels ie administra- 
tion; in this the ministerfbecomes more personal, 
and tells T‘ang what he must do in the govern- 


ment of himself, 德 日 新 5 力 Hie. 


—these are general propositions, the personal 
application of which commences with the next 


clause—-F ERK tS Ts‘ae ingenious- 
ly suggests that the inscription about daily 
renovation on T‘ang’s bathing-tub, ‘Great Learn- 
ing,’ C., ii. 1, may have been in we 
of Chung-hwuy’s remark here— ih 


日 新 4 
建 中 人 


, in the Counsels of Yu, p. 15. 


制 事 ， 以 ng 制 NQs—‘ righteousness is 


what the judgment of the mind determines to | 


| be ‘right’ in reference to what is beyond our- 
selves; ‘propriety’ is the regulation of our own 
| feelings and behaviour, in accordance with all 
the Heaven-established relations of society. 


fe Fed 后 BE. 一 in the Counsels of .Yu p. 


18, we had EL in thesenscof ‘afterwards.’ Here, 


joined with 后， the Phrase 后 EL =‘tuture 


| futurity,’ ‘future ages.’ The ‘ Daily Ex- 
| planation’ paraphrases the clause :— 


on epee le aes 
LF RS HK itl FF ha) 
Ze 法 自足 相 承 而 有 


fy Ze 去 ,一 all this 


mR Tf fl 2 z, 


is intended to inculcate humility on Tang. 
| xz. —low. 3d tone, ‘to exercise, or come to ex- 
| ercise, the imperial authority ;' 一 it often occurs 


in Mencius, K 已 ; a 者 ,= 莫 车 
已 者 .一 m instance of the negative adverb 
attracting the pronoun to itself. 

find 其 在 


In Seun-tese, : a 篇 ， 9 + 

,和 
ei ft BEB Bo in 
ROH RE 





And in Leu Puh-wei, 
Héang, and other later writers, we have 


9 


Bx. IJ、 Cu. LV, 9. 


体 天 Fe, Ae HK, PB 2p, 
大 道 48 He NE WL O 
AY. ami Se ER AW EL WR Mig EAI] 


v5 


,从 


“Oh! he who would take care 
his beginning. 
and ov verthrow for the blinded and 
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ot 


for his end must be lad to 


There is establishment for the observers of propriety, 


wantonly indifferent. To revere 


and honour the way of Heaven is the way ever to preserve the 


favouring regard of Heaven.” 


Chung-hwuy’s words, much to the same effect. | 
Of course the impugners of the ‘Old ‘Text,’ seize 
on the discrepancy between this and what we 
rend in the Shoo to discredit it. Maou K‘e- 
ling contends that 得 + &U, 
are Seun-tsze’s own addition; and we may 
suppoge have been quoted from him by sub- | 
sequent writers. But in the text Chung is 
quoting froma saying common in his time. 
We need not suppose that he quotes the whole | 
of it, but only so much as suited his purpose, 
It was easy to enlarge his couplet, and the whole | 
night be ascribed to him. 9. Chung-hwuy | 
eoncludes with words of warning. T'ang must 
at once attend to his counsels, and never inter- 


mit in the observance of them. we 有 te | 





a FF IR —we may take oy ase=the A 
: ，and dK as==the at of 
Mtencius, IV., Pt. I, x. The ‘Daily Explana- 
tion’ paraphrascs the two clauses thus :— 


Hea ee Wen Es FR Ah < SE. 
AR WG ARs FE a RG JS ita See AG 
sree FR tds HR HE iin 484 


In par. 5 it is said——-F 不 
| a Fi), with ref. to which the dict. defines 


the term by AE Bt Fl ; with ref, to its 


use in this par it defines it, after Gan-kw6, by 


封 He: ‘to promote.” 


THE BOOKS OF SHANG. 


BOOK II. THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF T‘ANG, 


Ty WE, O Th T oi E* 淘 
se 4 At EP 8B ni 


1 I. The o. returned shine 机 Hea, and came to P%, 
There he made a grand announcement to the myriad regions. 
2 II. The king said, “Ah! ye multitudes of the myriad regions, 


listen clearly to the announcement of me, the one man. 


Tne NAME OF THE Boox.—yBy, ae ‘The 


Announcement of T‘ang.’ The characters have | 


been already sufficiently explained. There is | 
no difficulty in the use of ak here. The An- 


The great 


Cu. I. P.1. Tue Tre AND PLACE OF THE 
ANNOUNCEMENT. We are led to conceive that 
T*ang was encouraged by the address of Chung- 
hwuy, and continuing his march from Ta- 
| keung, he arrived at Ps his capital. We are 


nouncement was addressed to the whole empire | | still to think here of ‘the southern Ps, ;’—see 


and delivered, no doubt, in the first place in 
an assembly of the princes and nobles, ‘The 
Book is one of those whose genuinencss in its 
present form is controverted. 

Contents. The notice in the Preface says 
that T‘ang ‘had put an end to the sovereignty 
of Hea, when he made this Announcement.’ 
We may consider it a coronation speech on the 
inauguration of the new dynasty. ‘I'he emperor 
first shows how he had assumed the dignity 
in reverent submission to the will of Heaven, 
and goes on to show the sense he had of the 
duties devolving on him, and the spirit in which 
he would discharge them, calling at the same 
time on the princes and people to co-operate 
with him, I have divided the whole into three 
chapters :一 the first, in one par., stating the 
occasion of the Announcement; the second, in 
4 parr., referring to the downfall of IHea and his 
own elevation to the will of Heaven; and the 
third, also in 4 parr., announcing the sort of 
sovereign he meant to be, and asking for 
sympathy and co-operation. 





| SOVEREIGN. 


on the Name of Book I. 

Cu. IL. Pp. 2—5. THe axnouncEMENT.— 
THAT THE OvERTHROW oF HEA AND HIS OWN 
ELEVATION WERE BOTH THE WORK OF HEAVEN, 
1, How tHe GREAT Gop HAS MORALLY EN- 
DOWED MEN, AND WHAT IS THE DUTY OP THE 


,一 as at the commencement 


of the speech at Kan. ia 8 77 Fi BR 
Wi SF — A iho F— A, 


see on the ‘Speech of Tang, p. 1. T'ang 
summons all the people in all the empire to hear 
his announcement. ‘They might be considered 
as all present with him by their representatives; 
and | suppose measures were taken to have 
his declaration of views made generally known, 


HE 22 bir Me AT RR 


we have had the phrase =I 天 ， ‘great Hea- 
ven,’ in the . Counsels of Yu,’ p. 4, and it often 
occurs throughout the Shoo; here, and only 


Bx. III. Cu. IT. 2. THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF TANG. 185 


WR oe Vt ee DE fs, BE a, — 
WH sk 性 有 民 ,于 降 上 疏 


God has conferred even on the inferior people a moral sense, com- 
pliance with which would show their nature invariably right. But 
to cause them tranquilly to pursue the course which it would in- 
dicate, is the work of the sovereign. 


here, I think, we have a an it though #E Wa aR HE Bk = if. ‘the path’ 
once, Part V., Bk. XIL, p. 9, we find 皇 天 or ‘course’; pak: ‘its course,’ is that 
~ ag which the nature points to. Chin Tih-sew says, 
yp Memearet mrnesates here the grent ‘When we intend the nature in itself, we speak 
Supreme’; and Gaubil—‘ L‘auguste Chang-ti,’ 


iving the meaning of the characters Chang and of! ; when we intend it in action, we speak 
in a note as ‘Souverain Maitre.’ The pre- | of: = SH 
dicate here, and the interchange of the name 人 道 ' Wit Ae. UAF 
with ‘Heaven,’ sufficiently tell us who * the i). =F to give hacdsetdidiched 
august sovereign Master,’ the ‘great supreme | 一 to， This is the business of the sovereign. 
Ruler’ is. I always translate Eb ir and also In explaining this paragraph Gan-kwé is more 


, when used with the same application, by | than ordinarily ane His view of D4 has 


*God,’ believing the radical idea in our word to | been adverted to. At he makes a full stop, 


be the same as that in the Chinese,—the idea 
7 d then -¢o 4 
of supreme rule. Medhurst translates pecs 车 有 We. PE. x 1 WK Pa i ” 
| all the predicate of HE 后 ,一 tescribes what 


by ‘the due medium,’ after Ts‘ae, who : : 
himself follows his master Choo He. He’s is the business of the sovereign,—to accord, 


: | namely, with the constant nature which men 
language is that ‘ pi just is 中 bi Fa | have, when he can tranquilly set "Be > lessons 
fi: ). But what is conferred by God is | for their course ed NAB 之 性 ， 
not the due medium as something without 
man, but the mind that can appreciate such a 能 安立 -此 = 其 道 郝 ， 则 He Ba # 
standard and rule of duty ;—see the remurks 之 道 ) 


on the title of The ‘Doctrine of the Mean.’ : R 
vol I,, pp. 246, 247. Gaubil translates the | [The editors of Yung-ching’s Shoo pause here 








term by ‘ la raison.’ ‘A moral sense’ ap- | to enlarge on the wisdom of Tang, and his 
pears to come nearer to the signification than | Services in completing the doctrine of human 
any other term in English I can think of. nature, Yaou had simply told Shun to hold 


5 二 ae ; | fast the Mean (Con. Ana. XX. i. 1), and Shun, 
Gan-kwi defined it simply by 2E, ‘good, which | in transferring the lesson to Yu, had said, ‘The 
Choo He rightly says gives no appropriate | mind of man is restless, prone to err ; its affinity 
meaning. ‘The word occurs not unfrequently in | for the right way is small. Be discriminating, be 


=: ee ‘ + | undivided, that you may sincerely hold fast the 
the [Bq fig i this sense of ‘good’—=happiness; | Mean.’ ‘Phe whole doctrine about the endow. 
and twice we have the phrase but only | ™ents of the nature, and those endowments as 
bole : faa 降 x seabed from Heaven, was contained, it is said, in those 
==‘ sending down happiness ;'—~see the sentences, but dar and enigmatically. It 
ding down happi he 2 22, but darkly and enigmatically. I 
was for ‘l‘ang to declare the doctrine clearly, 
一 and the Tu ae. A he 性 ， showing a profound thoughtfulness, and an 
—‘ according tA a Nr 1 they have a | intelligence peculiar to himself, beyond what 
constant nature.’ By the ‘constant nature’ we was to be gained from Yaou and Shun. : 
are to understand what Mencius calls ‘the _i think that ‘lang is deserving of this eulo- 
constant heart ;一 see his Works, I., Pt. I, vii, | SU") the student should not pass lightly from 
20, and TIL, Pt. I. iii. 8 The meaning is as this paragraph to the next. We cannot but 
given in the translation. Mencius also enables admire the distinct Fecognition of the great 
us to understand why T'ang should specify God, the Father of man’s spirit, the Former of 
‘the inferior people,’ for he says that ‘they are all men for a life of virtue. There is then 
only men of education who, without a certain a the proneness of men to go astray, 
livelihood, are able to maintain a fixed heart.’ | am he sovereign is called on, by the position 
T'ang has in his mind’s eye the millions of the in which = has placed him, a ea pended 
people, all in contradistinction from ‘the one Srrors, he keep them right. he whole Bucs 
man,’ and he says that every one of them has trine of human nature is not here, but there is 
& God-given nature, which, if he obeyed it, | mach of important truth, from which we must 
’ , 


955 . a start in guiding the Chinese toa knowledge of that 
would lead him in the path of virtue. 克 | doctrine. A hard task js assigned to the sove- 
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PART Iv. 


e, 

降 道 上 

TE me 2H We 
用 J Te ? 


“The king of de extinguished his virtue and played the tyrant, 
extending his oppression over you, the people of the myriad regions. 
Suffering from his cruel i injuries, and unable to endure the wormwood 
and poison, you protested with one accord your innocence to the spi- 


于 


rits of heaven and earth。 ‘The way 
to punish the bad. 
make manifest its crimes. 


reign, and no account is taken of the fact that 
he is as prone to go astray himself as any of 
the inferior people; but it was not an ordinary 
mind which could thus conceive of what a 
sovereign should propose to himself. ‘The lessons 
of T'ang here are the same which Mencius ex- 
mounds at length, and vindicates in the first 
art of his sixth Book. ‘They have the same 
excellences and the same deficiencies.) 


P. 8. How the last ruler of Hea had failed to 
fulfii his duty, and brought on himself ry wrath of 


ITeaven. pa fila, —comp, 败 和 德 ， “Coun- 


sels of Yu,’ p. 20, and . Pun, 
Expedition of Yin,’ p. 4 but the phrase i in the 
text is stronger then either of those passages. 
Két had cast from him that ‘ benevolence,’ 
which is the greatest of the virtues, and acc. to 
Mencius, the grand characteristic of humanity, 


方 百 姓 , 一 ee on the ‘Can. of 


Yaou,’ p. 2, where a distinction is made 


between # FF and A HE, the former having 


a more extensive signification than the latter. | 


We are not to 


Jn the text the phrases are co-extensive, 


HE must = our ‘the people.’ 
lay stress on the ‘hundred’ It is used inde- 
finitely. When a people are surnamed, con- 
siderable progress has been made in civilization. 


Cia zy a 毒 ,- 茶 is the name of | 
a bitter herb; 毒 is used for “poison.” An 
old form of 毒 shows it formed from 也 | 


instead of HE. so that its original meaning | 
was probably * venom.’ 





‘The two terms together | 
denote ‘ smarting pain,’ ‘ suffering.’ 4 $i 


eet hmm LER 


Comp. ‘ Can. of Yaou,’ p. 1, and * Coun- 


入 震 旭 友 本 下 


' grows as his root. 


| their parents.’ 泽 


of Heaven is to bless the good and 


It sent down calamities on the House of Hea, to 


sels of Kaou-yaou,' p. 7. kb 下 神 夏 = 
天 种 地 if :一 ee the note on ‘Can, of 
Shun,’ p. 23. wilt and Dike may be considered 
in themselves synonyms. The dict. defines 


lay by 地 种 ; but in usage they denote the 


spirits of heaven and of earth respectively. 
In the text, the people appear before us crying 
ont in distress to all superior powers. ‘T’ang 
himself immediately represents ‘Heaven’ as 
responding to their ery. They called on they 
knew not whom or what Ts‘ae refers in 


illustration to a passage in the ‘ History of Keuh 


Yuen’ Ji 原 传 ; the 集 传 simply says 
yi} 原 [EJ. which is a mistake. See the 84th 
Bk. of the ‘ Historical Records’), which is worth 
giving at greater length than he does ;一 大 


人 之 始 也 , RED ER 


nie 

RE ROE Eb 

未 yes 不 呼 i 4e hE ee tial 但 
man derives his Le aed from his parents he 
When a man is brought to 
extremity, he turns back to his root, and thus 
it is that when men are toiled, embittered, and 
worn out, we hear them always calling upon 
Heaven, and when they are sick, pained, afflicted, 
and grieved, we hear them always calling on 
=, as opposed here to 
善 ， has the general sense of * bad," ‘ evil ;一 


sec ‘Counsels of Yu,’ p. 6. 降 HK —these 
‘calamities’ are to be understood of the con- 
vulsions of nature and various strange pheno- 
mena which preceded the fall of Kée, 


4 


Bs, IT. Cu. Il. 4. 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF T-ANG. 


sk 


“ Therefore, I, the little child, charged with the decree of Heaven ° 


and its bright terrors, did not dare to forgive the criminal. 


I pre- 


sumed to use a dark coloured victim, and making clear announce- 
ment to the spiritual Sovereign of the high heavens, requested leave 


to deal with the ruler of Hea as a criminal. 


Then I sought for 


the great sage, with whom I might unite my strength, to request 


P.4. How T'ang felt himself called on, and | the sense of 


prepared himself, to punish the crimes of Kee. 

故 ， ‘therefore.’ WS — He or IK. ‘to 
bear,’ ‘to have received,’ Ae ana are used 
together in the ‘Punitive Expedition of Yin,’ 


p. 5. 天 命 明 威 ,一 the ‘Daily Ex- 


planation’ paraphrases this by 天 命 过 bee] 


然 可 上 县 se ‘the conspicuous terrors of 


the charge of Heaven.’ Ss ,一 Under 


the Hea dynasty they preferred in their victims 
of sacrifice a dark colour. Under the Shang, it 
waa the reverse; their victims were white. At 
this time T‘ang continued to follow the practice 
of Hea. K‘ang-shing assigns another reason, 
not so good, for the use of the dark victim; 


—see the 后 案 ,nm = FR if 
后 ,一 Teae by mn 后 understands 后 十 ， 
“Sovereign Earth.’ Lin Che-ke does the same. 
He says :—Jjilf 后 者 后 +; 5 yh ak 
th, ‘“The spiritual Sovereign” is the Sove- 
reign Earth, the great spirit of the earth. In 
this way the text is equivalent to the 上 下 
种 Fis of the last par, I translate upon a 
different view, having reference to the form in 
which this passage appears in the Confucian 


Analects, XX. i, 3, where for 上 天 wh 后 
we have 和 皇 皇 后 if In Mih-tsze, more- 
over, who also quotes T‘ang’s language, we have 
oy LR RGB 
一 ,then ;” ply ‘the great sage,’ 
is to be referred to T‘ang’s principal adviser 
and minister, E Yin ;一 sce on the next Book. 


- BRA-A A 


=> 





。 HK is here used in | 


The two characters are found 


interchanged. 以 il is 有 SQ 请 


命 , 一 bis is paraphrased in the ‘ Daily Expla- 


nation :'— J fil 尔 # Fy 
A x ai TK. 有 


A good portion of this paragraph is found 
in the Con, Ana., as already referred to, but 
with some considerable variations; and with 
the addition of p. 8, also with variations. The 
same portion with the same and other additions 
is found in the works of Mih-tsze ;一 see the ~ 
Prolegomena to Mencius, pp. 116, 117. The 
rest of the par. is also found with a variation 
in another part of Mih-tsze. In the second 
of his chapters ‘On Honouring men of Talents 


and Virtue’ ( soy 中 we find v3, BF 
Ei # oR 7c Be Bl SHH: be 
mM 以 治 KT. These words, more- 


over, are given as from ‘The Speech of T‘ang,’ 
and not from the ‘Announcement,’ while the 
rest of the paragraph is quoted by him as 


‘Words of T‘ang,’ oy ), without reference 


either to ‘Speech’ or ‘Announcement.’ To 
add to the perplexity of the subject, Ho An, 
quoting K‘ung Gan-kw6'’s comment on the 
assage in the Analects, makes him say that 
ih-tsze quotes the ‘Speech of T'ang’ in the 
same way as it appears in the text there. 
I do not see my way clear to an explanation 
of all these difficulties. The passages of the 
Shoo quoted in the 20th Bk. of the Analects 
are brought together in a very loose and irre- 
gular manner. As to the comment given by 
Ho An there from Gan-kwé, which speaks of 
Mih's quoting from the ‘Speech of T'ang,’ Mih 
does not say that the passages in the text of 
the Analects are from that ‘Speech,’ but only 
‘Words of T‘ang.’ Moreover, the additions in 
Mih would make us refer the language of T'ang 
not to the time of the ‘Speech,’ nor to the 
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1H, 
真 
Tt #5 KK 


5 the favour of Heaven on behalf of you, my multitudes. High Heaven 

truly showed its favour to the inferior people, and the criminal has 
Heaven’s appointment is without 
error ;—brilliantly now like the blossoming of flowers and trees, the 
millions of the people show a true reviving. 


been degraded and subjected. 


6 


III. “It is given to me, the one man, to give harmony and tran- 


quillity to your States and Families; and now I know not whether I 


may not offend the powers above and below. 


lam fearful and trem- 


bling, as if I should fall into a deep abyss. 


time of the ‘Announcement’ but to a time 
subsequent to both, towards the close of the 


seven years of drought which followed his | 


assumption of the empire. If all the discre- 
pancies tell against the genuineness of the 
* Announcement,’ they tell as much against the 
‘Speech,’ as it is found both in Fubh-shang’s 
text, and in that attributed to Gan-kws, Keang 
Shing, aware of this, edits the ‘ Speech of ‘T‘ang’ 
with the addition of the par. from the Analects, 


and of the sentence x 来 元 Hy, x J 
from Mih-tsze. But if he take one part from 
Mih, why should he not take the whole? 

We need not wonder that we should meet 
with such dificulties. Our course seems to be 


to state them, and where no satisfactory solu- 


tion of them presents itself, to leave them, | 


without reasoning from them against the mo- 
dern text or the ancient. 


P. 5. The righteousness of Tang's dethrone- | 


ment of Két proved by the issue, and consequent 
prosperity. 一 信 ， ‘truly.’ So Jf in 
the last clause. Hwang Too GE JE puts 


the first clause very plainly 一 天 tif 民 ， 
信 ae Jf 人 ， ‘the criminal ;’ this of 
course is Kéé, K tii 弗 f§ e=— 


*The appointment of Heaven’ 


is the withdrawal of its favour from Hea, and 
the conferring of it on Shang,—the calling 
Tang to the throne in the room of Kés. 


EF HE BOAR. I ER At We this is a 


passage which has wonderfully exercised the 
ingenuity of the interpreters, c= (read pe) <= 

, ‘to adorn,’ ‘to be ornamented.” What is it 
that the adorning is here predicated of ? The 


, ‘in error.’ 


| 








two K‘ungs, Gan-kwé and Ying-ta, say—‘the 
empire.’ The language of the former is :—‘ The 
evil-doer being cut off from the empire, all is 
brilliantly adorned, and beautiful as flowers and 
trees, while the people truly enjoy their life.” 
Choo He takes the clauses as epexegetical of 


the preceding 天 命 iff, TB. and the whole 


=='What Heaven appoints is entirely right ;— 
the world of things and the world of men are 
made beautiful and happy by it.’ The editors 
of Yung-ching’s Shoo give a great variety of 
views, several preferable, they say, to that of 
Gan-kw6, but none so good as that of Choo He. 
I prefer to abide by the oldest view. 

Ch. IL Pp. 6—9. ‘T‘ane’s FEELINGS AND 
PURPOSES IN THE POSSESSION OF THE THRONE, AND 
WISH FOR THE CO-OPERATION OF HIS PRINCES AND 


PEOPLE. 6, -一 人 .一 this clause and 


the next would seem to flow on from something 
preceding, and in some editions it is given as 


belonging to p. 5, in which case bk 天 would 
be the nominative to ff. Whether we do so 


join it, or take the {Hi as I have done in the 
translation, the ‘gift’ must be understood as 


from Heaven. 2% KK 未 知 车 Se 
于 下 下 一 效 ， ‘now,’ might very well be 
taken as beginning a new par. je- 罪 

\,—as in par. 3. Gan-kw5 makes the 


whole to be a humble expression of doubt in 
T‘aug’s mind whether he had really been right 
in dethroning Kéé,—‘1 do not know whether I 
may not have offended,” &c. But we must 
suppose T‘ang to have now done with Ké. The 
prec. chapter shows him sufficiently assured on 
the subject of his dealings with him. Mih- 
tsze, in the passage referred to on p. 4, haw 


Bx. LI. Ca. If. 7, 8 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF TANG. 
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4) 
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“Throughout all the States that enter on a new life under me, do 
not, ye princes, follow lawless ways; make no approach to insolent 
dissoluteness: let every one observe to keep his statutes :一 that so 


8 we may receive the favour of Heaven. 


The good in you, I will not 


dare to conceal; and for the evil in me, I will not dare to forgive 
myself ;—I will examine these things in harmony with the mind of 
God. When guilt is found any where in you who oc aie the my- 


riad regions, it must rest on me. 


When guilt is found in me, the 


one man, it will not attach to you who occupy the myriad regions, 


未 知 得 罪 于 上 7 


are to understand that here ie addresses the 
princes of the different States. This is clear 
enough from Ju 我 造 各 年 
ig Bi. UE Fih,—the ‘Daily Expla- 
nation’ says that this phrase = Jy 造 过 


‘newly established kingdoms,’ adding :一 
Be FAs He 46. 14 sain HE Hr AK Bil 
更 始 , 故 故 A 造 » ‘The ie 


and their States were old, but the rule of 
Shang was new, and they were all with it 
making a new beginning y—hence the phrase 


造 FI.’ 印 = 就 ‘to approach to.’ 
: In the a. 
the following passage :— 


FA 


8. Ad par. is closely connected hk 
p. 2. There T‘ang gives his very high estimate 
of the duties of the sovereign; here he says 
how he would try to come up to it. There he 
lays it down that the sovereign has to lead the 
people in the right path, and hence he says 
here that for all that is wrong among them he 
must be accountable. ‘IT will not dare to 
conceal it, —the meaning is that virtue and 


ae —,, we have | 





talents will not go with him unrewarded. 


HE ffi 在 上 it 之 Ju 一 Medhurtt 


translates this:—‘I shall only submit to the 
inspection of the supreme mind.’ In his 
‘ Dissertation on the Theology of the Chinese,’ 
however, he renders— The inspection of these 
things rests with the mind of the Supreme 
Ruler.’ Gaubil construes in the same way :一 
‘Tout est marqué distinctement dans la cour 
du Chang-ti.’ In the Analects I have transla- 

— The examination of them is by Thy mind, 
O God,’ which is not sufficiently definite. But 
the meaning is not exactly as thus represent- 
ed; the present translation is more accurate, 

fi connects the clause closely with what 
has preceded, so that we must understand the 
fifi. or ‘examination,’ as predicated of Tang 


himself, and 在 ia ir a nm as laying 


down the rule by which he will be guided in it, 
Choo He says well:—Ileaven knows all our 
good and all our crimes. It is as if Heaven 
noted them down and numbered them up. Your 
good deeds are all before God, and my evil 
deeds will also be all before Him.’ Tang 
declares that he will judge himself and others 
righteously,—in harmony with the judgment 


Gol. SHELA fy A pF Be 
BH fet BE: 


B- On the manner in which 
this par. appears in quotations, see on par. 4, 
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“Oh! let us attain to be sincere in these things, and so we shall 
likewise have a happy consummation.” 


ps BEF me Bp = ret 
ring to what has been said in the three prec. 
paragraphs on the obligations of the sovereign 


and the princes; , ‘sincere,’ 


74 亦 有 AR 图 ， ‘have an 


end,’ ie, our dynasty will have a long and 
happy course, 


{In the ‘Historical Records,’ Sze-ma Ts‘een, 
after giving the 16th paragraph of the Preface, 
gives a fragment which we should suppose, from 
his usual practice, was a part of the ‘ Announce- 
ment of Trang.’ Keang Shing, indeed, edits it 
as being the only portion of the real Announce- 
ment that remains. Though not concurring in 
that view, L have thought it well to append the 
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may be translated:—‘In the third month, the 
king came himself to the eastern suburb, and an- 
nounced to all the princes and the nobles,—*‘ see 
that you all achieve merit, and vigorously dis- 
charge your duties. J/ you do not, I will severely 
punish you, and put you to death; do not 
murmur against me.’ He said, ‘Anciently, Yu 
and Kaou-yaou laboured long without, and 
performed meritorious service for the people, 
who were enabled to dwell in tranquillity. On 
the east there was the Kéang; on the north the 
Tse; on the west, the Ho; on the south,’ the 
Hwae. These four great streams were brought 
to order, and the people were able to dwell. 
Then wy lord Tseih instructed them how to 
cultivate the various kinds of grain. These 
three Kung all achieved merit on behalf of the 
people and were enfeoffed. Formerly Ch‘e-yew 
and his officers stirred up rebellion among the 


people, and Hwang-te disallowed him, and held | 
‘Lhe words of the former kings | 


him as guilty. 








should act as goads to us.’ He said, ‘Have no 
unprincipled ways in your kingdoms. Jf you 
have, and I punish you, do not murmur against 
me." 

Sze-ma Ts‘een adds—' Thus he gave charge 
to the princes.’ It would be a waste of space 
to make any remarks on such a farrago.] 


ConctupinG note. We here take leave of 
Tang, the one, perhaps, of all the ancient princes 
of China who gets the strongest hold of our 
sympathies and esteem. Dr. Gutzlaff has said 
well :— From his frequent invocations of Shang- 
te, we might be led to*believe that he was a 
pious prince, who knew something of the true 
God.’ (China Opened, Vol. I., p. 806). His mild 
but able government of his paternal State drew 
to him the attention of all the people suffering 
from the tyranny of Kéé, ‘The universal voice 
called him to do the work of the avenger, and 
to assume the sovereignty of the empire. 
He dethroned the oppressor, but not without 
some misgivings, the natural workings of com- 
passion in a high-toned generous mind. His 
conception of the imperial duties was high, and 
he bent himself with hearty earnestness to dis- 
charge them, Here the Shoo stops, and none 
of the lost Books contained anything of his 
history after his assumption of the throne. 

According to the ‘ Standard Annals,’ his rei 
terminated B.c. 1753, so that his away over the 
empire lasted only 13 years. The first 7 of 
them were a season of trial and calamity. No 
rain fell. Famine was the consequence of the 
drought. The sufferings of the people were 
intense, The issues of the mint were freely 
distributed anong them, but money was of 
little use when grain was scanty. It was sug- 
gested at last, we.are told, that some human 
being should be offered in sacrifice to Heaven, 
and prayer for rain presented at the same time. 
‘It f for the people,’ said T‘ang, ‘that rain 
needs to be sought. If a man must be the 
victim for such an object, I will be he.” He 
then fasted, cut off his hair and his nails, and 
in a plain carriage drawn by white horses, clad 
in white rushes, in the guise of a sacrificial 
victim, he proceeded to a grove of mulberry 
trees, and there prayed, asking whether the 
calamity was owing to any failure in his govern- 
ment, or misemployment of officers, or extrava- 
gance in palaces, or excessive devotion to beauty, 
or the practice of bribery, or allowance of calum- 
niators. He had not done speaking when & 
copious rain fell over several thousand 忆 . 

‘This account is doubtless much embellished, 
but through the cloud of exaggeration we can 
see the generous sovereign sympathizing with 
the general distress, fasting, aad praying for the 
removal of the calamity, 

According to the current chronology, T‘ang 
was succeeded by his grandson, T‘ne-kéa ;一 See 
on the next Book par, 1, 
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I. In the 12th month of the first year, on the day Yué-ch‘ow, E 
Yin sacrificed to the former king, and presented the heir to the 
throne reverently before his ancestor. All the princes from the 
domain of the nobles, and the imperial domain, were present; the 
various officers also were in attendance with their several duties to 
receive orders from the prime minister. E Yin then clearly de- 
scribed the accomplished virtue of the meritorious ancestor for the 
instruction of the new king. 


NAM OF THE Boox.—{}t Ail ‘The Instrue- | conferred, it was as if he himself pushed them 
tions of E.’ E was the chief minister of tiene ae acveshan’of heinans Cond ebash 
oo Biden pe _ ployment, the romancers of the Chow dynasty 

到 。 A abe: ; 
Mencius gives him his place among sage minis- a his history accordingly. He was a 
ters and counsellors as ‘the one most inclined | native of Sin (6, the present Shen Chow of 
to take office’ (V., Pt. IL, i). And this was | Ho-nan, and in Mencius' time the story 
from no facility of temper, or desire for the gains | went that when Tang was marrying @ 
of office. He reasoned :—‘ Heaven's plan with | daughter of the House of Sin, E Yin managed 
mankind is that they who are first informed | to go to Shang in her train, and got himself 
should instruct those who are later in being in- | taken notice of by Tang through bis skill in 
formed, and they who first apprehend principles | cookery. Mencius denies the account, and says 
should instruct those who are slower in doing | that E wasa farmer on the lands of Sin, delight- 
so.’ * He thought,’ says Mencius, ‘thatif there | ing in the principles of Yaou and Shun, and ready 
were any of the common men and women who | to spurn an offer of the empire, if it were made 
did uot enjoy such benefits as Yaou and Shun . to induce him to do anything contrary to those 
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principles, Tang heard of his wisdom and 
ability, and sent messengers with costly presents, 
inviting him to his court. Twice their visit to 


him was fruitless, but when they came a third | 


time, being satisfied of ‘Tvany’s sincerity, he 
said, ‘Had I not better make this prince a 
prince like Yaou or Shun, and this people like 
the people of Yaou or Shun ;一 sce Men. V., Pt. 
I., vii. Tang received him with great defe- 
rence, and reposed in him entire truet. 
him to the court of Kéé, hoping that his counsels 


might move the emperor tochange his evil course. | 


It was in vain. Five times E went backwards 
and forwards between Kéé 
convinced that the former was incorrigible, he 
moved Tang to raise the flag of rebellion, and 
take the empire for himself. After T‘ang’s 
death he continued the watchful guardian of his 
throne. Of the way in which he dealt with 
T‘ac-kéi we shall have to speak in treating of 


the next Book. The surname of was derived 


from the river E, near which he and his parents | 


lived. Leu Puh-wei tells a story of a princess 
of Sin finding an infant, when she was picking 
mulberries, in a hollow mulberry tree. This was 
E. Her father gave him to his cook to bring 


him up, and on inquiry it was found that his | 
mother had lived on the banks of the E. One | 
might she dreamt, during her pregnancy, that | 


a spirit told her that the sun would discharge 
a flood of water, and that she must run off to 


the east. When she rose in the morning, she | 


looked to the sun, and lo! it was as in her 
dream, Giving the alarin to her neighbours, 
she fled, and after running ten /e, she paused to 
look back, when she saw the town overflowed 
with water, and was herself changed to a hollow 


mulberry tree,—the same in which the in- | 
E’s name is generally | 


fant was found! 


understood to have been Che (. Sze-ma 
Ts'een says it was O-hiing ( 阿 ip ;一 see next 
Book, p. 1， Yin (FH) was his 字 or designa- 
tion. All, ‘instructions ;’ this we saw, on 
the name of Pt. IIL, Bk. IIL, was the name of 
one of the divisions of the Shoo. ‘The ‘ instruc- 
tions,’ acc. to Lin Che-k‘e are of three kinds :一 
lessons of antiquity transmitted for the guidance 
of future ages; lessons of ancestors intended 
specially for the guidance of their posterity ; 
and lessons of faithful ministers like E Yin, 
addressed to their sovereigns. 

According to the Preface, p. 18, in the year 
that T'ang died, E Yin made three Books, of 
which these ‘Instructions’ were one. Of the 
other two only the names remain; and the 
genuineness of this is disputed. 

Contents, Tae-kéa comes to the throne of his 
grandfather, young and of unstable character, 
Tang's counsellor and friend uses the privilege 
of his years and station to advise the young 
monarch,—warns him by the fate of Ka， and 
stimulates him with the example of T*ang. 
1 have divided the Book into four chapters: 
the first, in one par., giving the occasion when 


E Yin delivered his * lesson ;’ the second, parr. | 
2—4, showing how the throne had come down | 


from the great Yu, and was now possessed by 
‘Tvae-kéa, the scion of another line; the third, 
parr. 5—T7, celebrating the example of T'ang; 
wud the fourth, par, 7., warning T'ae-kéa of the 
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He sent | 


and T'ang, till, | 


PART IV. 


| fate he would incur if he neglected the advice 
| given to him. 
| Ca. 1. P.1. THe Occasion oF E's Ixstauc- 


| tions. HE FC ne, + 有 Lar A 
GZ, Fh.—Hea had used Bi for ‘year ;" in 


| the Shang dynasty ;they preferred the char, 


ne. 元 ms must mean the first year of 
‘T‘ne-kéa. The Hea dynasty had begun the 
year with the month 实 ， the first of spring. 
| The Shang removed the commencement of the 
year a month back, beginning it with 4k. In 


this way the 12th month of the text is under- 
stood to be the 12th month of the Hea year, 
and the first month of the Shang, so that these 
instructions of E were delivered in the first 
month of the year after the death of T'ang. 
This is the view of Ts‘ae and the scholars gen- 
erally of the Sung dynasty; and Ts‘ae gues 
largely into the proof of what seems a strange 
| thing,—that while the Shang and Chow dy- 
nasties differed from Hea as to the commence- 
ment of the year, they yet often numbered the 
months as Hea had done. Maou K‘e-ling 
denies the argument of Ts‘ae, and maintains 
that the 12th month of the text is the 12th 
month of the Shang year,—the 12th month also 
of the year in which Tang died. At the sane 


| time, 元 me is with him the first year of 


T-ae-kéa, According to him, under the Chow 
| dynasty, the new sovereign succeeded of course 
' to the throne immediately on the death of bis 
predecessor, but his first year was reckoned only 
from the first month of the year which follow- 
ed. ‘The practice of the Shang sovereigns was 
different. A month after the death of an empe- 
ror, the style of the year was changed. and what 
remained of it was reckoned to the first year of 
his successor. This was the view of Gan-kwd 
| and Ying-ta. According to it T‘ang must have 
died in the 11th month of the year, and the 
Instructions of E were delivered in the month 
after.—I will not undertake at present to decide 
between these views ;—see on the next Book, Pt. 


ii, 1. What day of the month G was 
we cannot tell. Had it been the first, we should 
have read , instead of these two characters, 
_ HF iid F Fe HE, He ind E 
nt FS Wa nH —ii— 你 ， ‘to sacrifice.’ 
| The term is used specially for the sacrifices 
offered in spring in the ancestral temple, but we 


caunot think of any such ceremony in the text. 
The ‘heir-king’* of course is T‘ae-kéé, and 


Ie 于 and Wh WH. are in the singular,—‘ the 


former king,’ and ‘his ancestor,’ referring to 
T‘ang. 





This seems to be the place to notice the his- 
| torical difficulty which there is respecting the 
| succession to ‘I‘ange ‘The Shoo gives no hint 
of any individual's having interposed between 
him and T‘ne-kéa. Indeed the language of the 
| Preface,— After the death of Tang, in the first 
| year of ‘I’ae-kéa, E Yin made the Instructions 
of E.’ &c., seems to forbid the supposition that 
‘T‘ae-kéa did not immediately follow his grand- 
father on the throne. The current chronology 
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II. He said, “ Oh! of old, the earlier sovereigns of Hea cultivated 
earnestly theirvirtue, and then there were no calamities from Heaven. 
The spirits of the hills and rivers likewise were all in tranquillity ; 


has been arranged accordingly. T*ang’s death | 
is entered 8B.C, 1753, and the reign of T*ae-kéa 
commences the following year, B.c, 1752. 
When we refer to the ‘ Historical Records,’ 
however, it is said after the mention of the death 
of T‘ang:—‘ His eldest son, T*ae-ting, died 
before he could come to the throne, and a 
younger son, Wae-ping, succeeded. He was 


the emperor Wac-ping EF ir 处 Pp: 


Wae-ping died after reigning three years, and | 
was succeeded by a younger brother,—a third 
son of T‘ang’s,—called Chung-jin. He was the 


emperor Chung-jin Cis Fs i 中 =p. 


Chung-jin reigned four years, and on his death 
E Yin raised to the throne ‘T‘ae-kéa, son of 
T’ae-ting, and the eldest grandson of ‘T'ang. 


He was the emperor ‘T‘ae-kéii, (是 FB tir 


). Whatever other authority Ts‘een 


may have had for this account, there can be 
no doubt he took it chiefly from Mencius, V., 
Pt. TI, vi. 5; and the interpretation which he 
gives of Mencius’ words is the most natural, 
though the passage is not unsusceptible of 
another interpretation ;—see the Works of Men- 
cius, pp. 236, 237. Those who follow the natural 
reading of Mencius in preference to the natural 
reading of the Preface to the Shoo, hold, of 
course, that the mourning of T’ae-kéi, which 
the text supposes, was for Chung-jin and not 
for T‘ang, ‘There is a difficulty ;一 that must be | 
admitted. For myself, I should follow the 
Preface, and the standard chronology, holding | 
that Tae-kéi immediately followed Tang upon 
the throne.] 


What sacrifice E Yin performed to T‘ang | 
can hardly be determined. In the Books of the | 


‘Former Han’ ( 律 HE 志 ， 个 )， we find | 


the first part of the paragraph, with the 
addition of HH after He. and the clause 诞 | 


次 HC Ff AH after 先 +=. Possibly 


this clause may be an addition of Pan Koo, the 

Han chronicler, but the whole passage shows | 
that he understood the sacrifice to be the | 
solemn one to God, offered at the winter solstice. 
Be this as it may, and [ do not think it unlikely, 
the conducting ‘I‘ae-kéa to appear before his 
uncestor was a different ceremony. The uppear- 

ance was, [ suppose, before the coffin of ‘lang. | 


$4) 2 es RE A 
Hi i) 





服 s—see ‘The Tribute of Yu,’ Pt. 
ii., pp. 18, 19. Perhaps these two domaius are 
mentioned by synecdoche for all the five; or 
there may not have been time for the nobles 


VoL. Ml, 


| and gave him these advices.’ 


who were more remote to reach the court. 
The mention of the presence of these princes 
shows us that the occasion was the solemn 
inauguration of of ‘l‘ae-kéa as successor to T'ang, 


HE BAR CL A iS ae SE — 


see the Analects, + xiii, 2. I there said 
that 4a (2, wae a difficult expression, and I 


do not find it easier now. Gaubil does not try 
to translate it. Medhurst mistakes the mean- 
ing, and has:—‘The various officers gave a 
general account of their affairs, in order to wait 
for orders from the prime minister,’ The ‘ Daily 


Explanation’ paraphrases:— Fy A Eee te 
已 职 ， Wis bias Is the phrase 
simply = ‘all and each’? RA nie 一 烈 


== ‘ardent,’ as in Pt. IIL, Bk. IV. p. 6; here it 
is defined by ‘ meritorious’ (JJ}), and Ying-ta 


says, ‘T*ang had achieved the lasting service 
of settling the empire, and was the founder of 


eh nasty of Shang ;—hence he is styled Ri 
mg.” 

[De Mailla’s view of this paragraph is seen 
in the expansion which he gives of it, Vol. L., 
176.— Having resolved that T‘ae-kea should 
succeed to ‘Tang, E Yin, as prime minister 
and as president of the tribunal of rites, 
assembled all the princes who were at court, 
and made them recognize T‘ne-kéa. It was 
then the 12th month, and the funeral cere- 
monies for T‘ang were not yet performed. E 
Yin ordered them with great magnificence, 
and then brought T‘ae-kéa, whom he placed on 
a throne which he had prepared for that pur- 
pose in the hall of the ancestors of the Shang 
dynasty, saluted him emperor, and made him 


| receive in this character the homage of the gran- 


dees, the vassal princes, the mandarins and the 
people. ‘Thereafter, addressing himself to the 
young emperor, he exhorted him to imitate the 
virtue of the great prince whom he succeeded, 


J 
Ch. II. Pp. 2—4. Tue Instrvccions or E.— 





| Lessons FROM THe HEA DYNASTY ; FROM THE 


RISE OF TAXG ; FROM 小 AE-KEA'S OWN aon 
AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF HIS REIGN. 


有 夏 先 ja- —‘the former emperors oe 


sessing Hea.’ Lin Che-k‘e says that we are to 
understand all.the Hea sovereigns before Kéé. 
That cannot be. K‘ung-kéi has been singled 
out for his wickedness ; only Yu himself would 
fully answer to E’s description. It suits his 
purpose to speak of a line of good princes; and 
many of them would be considered so in com- 
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and the birds and beasts, the fishes and tortoises, all realized the 
happiness of their nature. But their descendant did not follow their 
example, and great Heaven sent down calamities, employing the 
agency of our ruler, who had received its favouring appointment. 
The attack on Hea may be traced to Ming-t‘éaou, and our attack on it 


8 began in PS, Our king of Shan 
prowess. When for oppression 


parison with Keéd. 
stress is to be laidon it. ‘The dict. defines it by 
A, ‘now.’ 


= Tt == ‘then,’ ‘so long as.’ 


威 
PE — PE MB HOPE: ith 7 3 IE 
村， ‘all quietly followed their nature, and had 


the enjoyment of their life.” From J 川 down 
tothisdescribes fancifully, but not withouta truth 
to which the mind responds, the happy condition 
of the well-governed empire. Ch‘in Ta-yew 
(Ba 大 Fy) directs attention to the last par. 
of the Ist chap. of the ‘ Doctrine of the Mean,'— 


Mf Aa, dah fie Fi 18 th 
it oe wee to 
is pre-eminently intended. Perhaps E had other 
earlicr and unworthy sovereigns in his mind as 
well, but Kéé was the impersonation of all the 


wickedness of Hea, 


is an adverb, and 


xin the case of.’ 


降 KK —Lin Che-k‘e illustrates 
this by saying that ‘the spirits of the hills and 
rivers could no longer be in tranquillity, Hille 
fell; rivers were dricd up; strange sounds were 
emitted. Birds and beasts, fishes and tortoises, 
no longer followed their nature, and many of 
them were changed into monstrous and prodi- 
gious things.’ I quote this, as showing how the 
Chinese share in the feeling of a sympathy be- 
tween the course of nature and the character 
and doings of men, so that ‘the whole creation 
groans’ and writhes to be delivered from the 


curse of human wickedness. 假手 于 我 


fii borrowed a hand from our having 
the appointment.’ Lin Che-k‘e expands the 


clause wells 于 于 我 a 有 天 





g had brilliantly displayed his sacred 
‘he substituted his generous gentle- 


命 之 成 渴 , 使 之 伐 夏 救 民 ， 
以 篇 天 更 . 


(Up to this point the ray ee is found, bat 
in a very different form, in the only remaining 


part of Mih-tsze’s Book on ima: iN 篇 ， 
人 下) He gives it as from the ‘ Books of Shang:’ 
8 WP Te BA BL AA I 
Us FL BR A Bh WOR HE 
比方 , 知 , 胡 
va 

之 


re 


及 
在 人 面 
种 亦 莫 
下 
AN + 之 roo Mih’s text is evidently cor- 


rupt ; yet he could hardly have the ‘Instructions 
of E,’ a8 we now read them.} 


攻 ， 云云 一 ompare Mencius, V., Pt. 
IL, vii. ® There we have ‘the palace of Muh’ 
( 牧 a) instead of Ming-t‘eaou, But from 


the Preface, par. 12, we know that Ming-t‘eaou 
was not far from the cap. of Kés. It was there 
probably that he had the palace of Muh, where 
his orgies alienated the people from him, and 
awoke the vengeance of Heaven. [There was 
another Ming-t‘eaou towards the east, where 
Shun died, according to Mencius, IV., Pt. JI, i, 
1] ‘Our attack commenced k= 4 in 
Pa 一 the meaning is that the virtues of T'ang, 
pleasing to both Heaven and men, first display- 
ed in PS, marked him out as the punisher of Kee, 
and the successor to the empire. 

P. 3. HB 起 ,一 mis sacred prowess” ‘It 
is not simply said,’ observe the commentators, 
‘showed his prowess, but his sacred prowess. 


| The expression intimates that his prowess came 


from the valour of virtue and righteousness, by 


Be. IV. Ca. IT. 5. THE INSTRUCTIONS OF F. 


it 
PP, PK 


4 ness, the millions of the people gave him their hearts. Now your 
Majesty is entering on the inheritance of his virtue ;—every thing 
depends on how you commence your reign. To set up love, it is for 
you to love your elders ; to set up respect, it is for you to respect your 
relatives. ‘The commencement is in the family and State; the con- 
summation is in the empire. 

III. “Oh! the former king began with careful attention to the 
bonds that hold men together :—he listened to expostulation, and did 
not seek to resist it; he conformed to the wisdom of former people; 
occupying the highest position, he displayed intelligence; occupy- 
ing an inferior position, he displayed his loyalty; he allowed the good 
qualities of others, and did not seek that they should have every talent; 


which he was able to destroy oppression, deliver 
the people, and give repose to the empire.’ 


My 
P. 4. 4 += | WR fig, —T ‘ae-ket was 
inheriting the throne. But it was a throue that 
had been acquired by virtue, and E Yin there- 
fore puts his succession before hia in this way. 


AN— Ell BL Fa] ‘the beginning of his 
reign.’ The other observations of the paragraph 
are the same as the lessons set forth at so much 
length in the concluding chapters of ‘The Great 
Learning.’ 

Ch. UL Pp. 5—7. Tur Instarctions con- 
TINUED.—-THE CHARACTER AND REGULATIONS 


or Tanc. 6. Tie 修 人 HE —Ts‘n0 
says that the Air = ‘the 


three relations’ [prince and minister, husband 
and wife, father and son] ‘and five constant 
virtues ' (benevolence, righteousness, propriety, 
&c.]. Somewhat differently, Chang Kew-shing 
tells us:— Sovereign and minister, fatherand son, 
elder and — brother, husband and wife, 
elders and juniors, with friends;—all these | 
relationships are held together by propriety | 
and righteousness which are called the “bonds | 


ws 于 y =| | 
of men” CAF fis Be WA AH HEE 
人 ¥p>. We are to understand by 人 Fo 
the fundamental relationships of society, and 
the moral virtues by which they are securely 
and happily maintained, Kéé had disregarded 
these virtues and disorganized society ; the first 


work of T‘ang was—unconsciously to himself— 
to exhibit the virtues and reform society. All 
the rest of the paragraph is an expansion of this 


cau, 先 民 时 若 - 先 民 是 


NA. “with the former people he was accordant,’ 
By the ‘former people ' are intended sage men 
of ancient times, the lessons of whose wisdom 
had been transmitted. Ying-ti saye that BR 
is used to indicate that the wisdom was from 


‘the le.” But the character need not 
have that force ;—compare Pt. V., Bk. XI. p. 


mn- 要 十 先 民 有 The 
sentiment is that T‘ang did not consider that all 
wisdom was with himself, but was ever ready to 
learn, Fat Te 中 一 Tange dethroning 
Kéé, and taking the empire to himself, would 
seem to be contrary to this affirmatiom of his 
loyalty, but it was not of his own will merely, 
nor till he had used every method of remon- 
strance and advice, that he took the field against 


his sovereign, Ba 人 不 求 人 香 一 
人 


,一 see Con. Ana., XIIL, xxv. ; 


ma Sid Az 善 ， ‘he allowed to mon their 
good qualities.’ Sid — 3 ; the 检 身 in 


the parallel clause shows that we are to take 


as a verb. 以 至 于 & 方 一 


this language well indicates how ‘f‘ang was 
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in the government of himself, he seemed to think he could never 
sufficiently attain. 一 It was thus he arrived at the possession of 
the myriad regions. How painstaking was he in these things! 
He extensively sought out wise men, who should be helpful to you 
his descendants and heirs. He laid down the punishments for officers, 
and warned them who were in authority, saying, ‘If you dare to 
have constant dancing in your palaces, and drunken singing in your 
chambers,—that is called sorcerers’ fashion ; if you dare to set your 
hearts on wealth and women, and abandon yourselves to wander- 
ing about or to hunting,—that i is called the fashion of dissipation ; 
if you dare to contemn the words of sages, to resist the loyal and 


carried on, as by the force of circumstances, | reign. He therefore instituted these punishments 
and not by any ambition of his own, to the | for officers to admonish them,’ E Yin, in call- 
supreme dominion, 2% HE Bas #- ing the young emperor's attention to such or- 
dinancés, had regard, no doubt, to the vices and 
errors into which he saw that ‘T‘ae-kéa was 
| prone to fall. 


the suggests the idea that the clause does 
not celebrate T‘ang’s surmounting all difficul- 
ties that opposed his possession of the empire, | *_ 
but his being able to display the virtues which AK 风 , 一 Ying- 世 observes that the wizard is 
insured his possession of it. Seun-tsze, | called ae and the witch A; but that nn is 
in his Book on the ‘Ways of a Minister’ | applicable both to men aud women. These 
(Ei 道 篇 ) quotes a passage from the Shoo, persons had intercourse with spiritual beings, 
which must be another form of the first part of | and hence the service of spirits is called mi 


this paragraph. He has :— SE Fy 和 从 命 ( 事 外 一 2 

Gaia mh A A) We have only to 
im 不 Hh 微 a in x tf: Ej Bel | think a ,种 日; excitement of the ancient 
刚 明 ， 入 下 A HE 6. By | sibyls to see how strong and contemptuous is 


, ‘widely.’ Ch'in King (fE © ) says :一 | the language of T‘ang in reference to the officers 
‘Tang attained the empire with the greatest | Of this fashion. Felis here = ‘ways,’ ‘fashion.’ 
difficulty, and therefore his anxious thoughts | Properly it denotes ‘the wind;’ thence it is 
about it went very far forward; it was right he | applied to what is exciting and influences others. 


should seek for men of talents and virtue to | Wy is here in the sense of 求 ， *to desire,” 
hand it down to his posterity,’ 7. Lin 


> 风 2 
Che-k‘e says ;— Although Trang had sought | ‘to seek for.’ VE Jal 4 P= ‘ex. 


out wise men to bea help to his descendants, ane? hi A {iti, te A if. 8 


he was atill afraid lest the men whom they 
employed should only think of securing them- (3a tone) =p Se Se ‘to be distant to and keep 
duty to remonstrate with and guide their sove- at a distance;' We—-3H He. ‘to be familiar 





selves in their offices, and not attend to their 


Bx. 1V. Cu. HI. 7. THE 


INSTRUCTIONS OF E. 


upright, to put far from you the aged and virtuous, and to be 
familiar with procacious youths,—that i is called the fashion of dis- 


order. 


Now if a high noble or officer be addicted to one of these 


fashions with their ten evil ways, his Family will surely come to 
ruin ; if the prince of a country be so addicted, his State will surely 


come to ruin. 


The minister who does not try to correct those vices 
in the sovereign shall be punished with branding.’ 


These rules were 


minutely enjoined also upon cadets in their lessons. 


and keep company with.’ ii is paraphrased 


by TA 2 ea aT He, ‘obstinate, stupid, and | 
shameless.’ The case of Rehoboam with the 
counsellors of Solomon and his own young com- 


panions will occur to most readers, 
风 十 Ri —the ‘three fashions’ are those 


just mentioned, and the ‘ten vices’ are the evil 
ways enumerated in connection with them :一 


two under the sorcerers’ fashion; and four | 


under each of the other two fashions. 


家 


Ws ple. —3e is here very evidently used for | 


the whole establishment of the noble or officer. 


the ‘ Daily Explanation’ paraphrases :一 


hom de tok eee 
ee HM UBER 
EL Wah. HE ee AS oe mid itn 


(a Ta 


FE fe AF-S mike itn A AB A Ath 
Bul as VA ES FH] I. to the effect 


that any officer suffering the emperor to proceed 
in any of those evil ways without remonstrating 
with him should be punished with branding. 
With this the words of T‘ang terminate. We 
are to understand the concluding clause as fin 


E Yin himeelf. A. il F ae 


the dict., with ref. to this passage, mt ta 5 


by 蒙 HE eA 小 = Fi. ‘the designation 


of the young and little.” Pty + are the sons 


Rate hontai! 


sat 


| of officers and nobles being trained in schools 
| to fit them for the duties of mature life. ‘They 
were minutely instructed,’ says Ts‘ae, ‘in these 

| duties, that when they entered on office they 

| might know to administer reproof 

| [Mih-tsze has a passage in bis only remaining 
chapter ‘Against Music’ ( 篇 ， 上 

where he quotes part of this par. and the Se 

but evidently his text is very corrupt. 
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From this corrupt and mutilated paionge 
we perceive there was a book in Mih’s time 
known as ‘The Penal Laws of Tang. Of 
course if such a book was really made by Tang, 
we can suppose that E Yin should be quoting 
from it here. Yen Jé-keu contends that such 
a book was made towards the close of the Shang 
dynasty, and not by T‘ang, and concludes, 
therefore, that our present ‘Instructions of E’ 
bear upon them in this place the manifest stamp 
| of forgery. But he has no direct evidence to 
show that we should refer ‘The Penal Laws of 
T'ang’ to a period several hundred years later 
than that emperor. All his reasoning on the 
: point is singularly weak.) 
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“Oh! do you, who new succeed to the throne, revere these 
Think of them!—Sacred counsels of 
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vast importance, admirable words forcibly roa ie The ways of 
God are not invariable;—on the good-doer He sends down ail 
blessings, and on the evil-doer He sends down all miseries. Do 
you be but virtuous, without consideration of the smallness of your 
actions, and the myriad regions will have cause for congratulation. 
If yon be not virtuous, without consideration of the greatness of 


your actions, they will bring the ruin of your ancestral temple.” 


Cu.1IV. P.8. Tue Instructions conciup- 
ED.—A SOLEMN ADMONITION TO T‘AK-KEA TO 
FOLLOW THE EXAMPLE OF T‘ANG, AND TAKE 
HEED TO HIS WAYS. 元 ,一 we 
might translate this—‘be reverent of his per- 
son,’ but the commentators generally prefer 
to make the lessons of the last par. the object 
of ang and expand the passage by tik 之 


S > 


» ‘respect them in his person.’ 一 
*vast;’ comp. ‘ Doctrine of the Mean,’ xvi., 3. 


i = 大 ， ‘great,’ or ‘greatly.’ 尔 惟 德 ， 


六 一 Lin Che-k'e has said on this passage; 
—K‘ung of Han says, “Cultivate your virtua, 
and not on a small scale ; then the whole empire 
will have cause for congratulation. Do what 
is not virtuous, and that not ona great scale, 
and you will overthrow your ancestral temple. 
These are the instructions of E, showing his 
true royalty.” The meaning of K‘ung was 
that the emperor's virtue must be extremely 


great, and then he would make the myriad | 


regions happy, while for the overthrow of his 
ancestral temple it was not necessary that his 
want of virtue should be great; and this advice 
showed the true devotion of E Yin. K‘ung of 
Tiang lost this meaning of Gan-kwéd, and 


explains it thus :一 ite 小 ， ie, all 


states will rejoice in your little virtue, and 
how much more will they do so if it be great ! 


B na ik 大 ， ie, alittle wickedness will 


overthrow your ancestral temple, and how 
much more will great wickedness do so! These 


two expressions— 图 小 8 大 are antithetic, 
but their meaning is the same. Lin then 
endeavours to show that Gan-kwd’s interpreta- 
tion is the only one admissible. The antithetic 
phrases are certainly somewhat perplexing. I 
consider that the one of them supposes 


the other. fs 小 is equivalent to—‘be it small 
or »'; and 图 大 to 一 "be it large or 
small.’ The tendency of virtue and vice, without 


reference to their amount or degree, is as several- 
ly represented. 


THE BOOKS OF SHANG. 


BOOK V. T‘AE KEA. PART i. 
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1 I. The king, on succeeding to the throne, did not follow the 

2 advice of A-hing. He, that a, E Yin, then made the following 
writing :—‘ The former king kept his eye continually on the bright 
requirements of Heaven, and served and obeyed the spirits of 
heaven and earth, of the land and the grain, and of the ancestral 
temple ;—all with a reverent veneration. Heaven took notice of 
his virtue, and caused its great appointment to light on him, that 
he should soothe and tranquillize the myriad regions. I, Yin, then 
gave my assistance to my sovereign in the settlement of the people. 
And thus it is that your Majesty, inheriting the crown, have become 
charged with the line of the great succession. 


° 


NAME OF TRE Boox. 一 太 FA, ‘T'ne-kéa,’ | Parts, each of which is called a p'éen (fe). The 
This was the name, we saw on the'lst par. of | first Part might stand very well by itself; the 
the last Book, of 'T‘ang’s grandson and successor. | second and third have nothing in their contents 
The names of all the Shang emperors after | specially to require a separation of them from 
T'ang are made up of the first series of the | each other. Lin Che-k‘e observes that the 
cyclical characters, called the ‘ Heavenly Stems’ | division of several of the Books of the Shoo into 

y i eee: _ | Parts arose from their length. Being written 
(天 BP, with another distinguishing char | or engraved originally on tablets of wood or 
acter added. This was the fashion of the . bamboo, very many of these could not be kept 
dynasty. The Book is divided into three together so as to be read with comfort, A book 
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was therefore tied up in two bundles, marked 


上 ,人 下， or in three, marked tb 


as the case might be. The division was made 
for convenience’ sake, rather than from regard 
to any difference in the matter. 
partially correct. ‘There are some Books that 
are not divided, which yet are lovger than 
others that are. Sze-ma ‘I's‘een gives the 


name as 


ed to T‘ne-kéa.’ It may have been current 
during the Han dynasty under that title. It 
does belong to the division of the Shoo which 
embraces *‘ Instructions.’ The genuineness 
of the Book is called in question. 

Coxtents. E Yin finds the young sovereign 


中 and fy, 


disobedient to his counsels, and insensible to | 
On this the minister | 


repeated remonstrances, 
takes a high-handed measure, removes the 
emperor from his palace and companions, and 
keeps him in a sort of easy confinement, near the 
grave of his grandfather, all the period of mourn- 
ing. ‘T‘ae-ké&i becomes penitent and truly 
reformed. This is the subject of the first Part. 
Delighted with the change, E Yin brings T‘ae- 
kéa back in state to the capital. He congratu- 
lates him on his reformation, and the emperor 
makes a suitable reply; after which E again 
proceeds to his favourite work of counselling 
andadvising. This first Part is divided into ten 
parr., which are again arranged in three chap- 
ters, ‘he first, containiug 3 parr tells of T‘ae- 
kéa’s waywardness, aud how E Yin called him 
in a letter to follow the example of his grand- 
father. ‘The second, in 4 parr., tells of Tae- 


kéa’s continued misconduct, and how E Yin by | 


word of mouth expostulated with him. ‘The 
third, in 3 parr., shows us the minister's patience 
worn out, with the bold measure which he took, 
and its happy effects. 

Cs. L. Pp. 1—3. 下 AE-KEA'S WAYWARDNESS, 
E YIN REMONSTRATES WITH HIM IN WRITING. 


1. FR HRP ol i — 7 — HG. 
“to accord,’ ‘to be obedient.’ Compare its use 
in Pt. IL, Bk. 1,17; Bk. IL, 5; Bk. LIL, 8. 


衔 ,一 this is said by Sze-ma Ts'een to | 


fat been the name of E; and it saves the 
translator considerable trouble to follow this 
view. ‘The more common opinion, however, and 
that followed by Ts‘ae, is that the characters 
were the title of an officer—the prime minister 


in fact—under the Shang dynasty. 阿 is taken 


as = fy, and the name is then ==‘ support and 
steelyard,’ ‘buttress and director.’ Others make 
阿 = 保 ， which gives the same result, ‘The 


name, it is said, was given to E Yin, because of 
hisservicesto T‘angand totheenpire. 2.4 Yin 
presses in writing the example of I *ang’s religious 


HF EG 
this is the first time that we read in the Shoo 
of any communication addressed otherwise than 
by word of mouth. Civin Leih suggests that 
perhaps the presenting written or engraved me- 
morials commenced at this time. Weare not to 


reverence upon T*ae-kéd, 


think of E Yin as using pencils, ink, and paper, | 


Itis memorial was on one or more slips of wood or 
bamboo, lightly engraved, or described perhaps 
with some colouring matter on the plain surface. 
Lin Che-ke observes that dowu to the Han 


This is only , 


al “The Instructions deliver- | 
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| dynasty the memorials were all upon such slips, 
and were presented tied up in black bags. 


Be EW BL ZY sp-—see Te 
Great Learning,’ C., i., 2. The meaning of ve 
is not well ascertained. It evidently serves to 
| give emphasis to i. Choo He and the Sung 


| school generally take AA rie as referring to 


‘man’s nature,” the bright gift conferred on and 
entrusted to him by Heaven, and the statement 
is that ‘‘T‘ang assiduously cultivated his virtue.” 
‘This is twisting the Shoo to support the dog- 
mas of a school. ‘T'ang had regard to the will 
of Heaven in reference to the whole course of 
his life and duty, That led him to cultivate 
his personal virtue, but it took him out of him- 
self also, to do what his circumstances called 
him to; more especially did he feel it was required 
of him by Heaven that he should be reverent 
and devout,—religious, according to his lights. 
We may believe that ‘T‘ae-kéa was glaringly 


| 


neglectful of all religious worship. 


Fs, ‘to serve.’ yy , £80 as to Serve;’ ie, 
his regard to the requirements of Heaven did 
actually make him a regular and reverent 


worshipper. 天 WK 德 ， 用 Se 


命 , 一 ommentators call attention to the 
manner in which the first of these clauses re- 
sponds to is 天 之 tii: T‘ang looked up to 
Heaven, and Heaven looked down on him. 
用 ~- ‘and so ;’—we have had several instances 


of this usage, ) ‘to collect ;’ here == ‘to 


make to light upon.’ Compare the She-king, 


Pt. IIL, i., Ode IL, 4 一 天 监 在 下 ,有 
mPE SR HEF SE 22 
WR RE SE GIR FF Yh — Vin's-self,’ “Yin 
himself.’ According to Leu Puh-wei and others, 
E's name was Che (3#®), but he here speaks of 
himself as Yin. We must suppose that he was 
styled FF, because of his services, and better 
known among the people as ‘the Regulator,’ ‘the 
Corrector,’ than by his name. Here he accepts 
the designation. jv2 (peth),—‘ a sovereign.’ It 
was applied to the emperor and to princes of 
States. Bih 一 52, ‘the multitude,’ ‘the peo- 
ple.’ Wang 'T’s‘éaou says:—‘ The phrase Biff 
follows from the preceding it 级. What is 


meant by settling—locating—the people, is that 
after their oppressions were taken away and a 
gentle rule exercised, they were arranged so 


that every man was in his proper place’ RZ 


各 得 甚 所: AAR IL AB 
| Aff, comp. IIT, Bk. IHL, 8; Fil: is ‘a founda- 
tion,’ that on which any thing rests. Joined 
with , it denotes ‘an inheritance,” ‘a trans- 


mitted property.” The phrase in the text 
) has the same meaning. Ts‘€avu says on the 
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3 “TI have seen it myself in iy with its western capital,—that when 
its sovereigns went through a prosperous course to the end, their 


ministers also did the same; but 


afterwards when their successors 


could not attain to sucha consummation, neither did their ministers. 


Take warning, O heir-king. 
sovereign, if you do not play the 
ancestor.’ 


Reverently use your sovereignty. The 


sovereign, you will disgrace your 


I. The king would not think of these words, nor listen to them. 
5 On this E Yin said, “The former king, before it was light, sought 


to have large and clear views, an 


clause that it means that T‘ae-kéa had come 
‘tothe myriad regions, all established, and to 
the multitudes of the people, all settled.” 

8. That the minister is more dependent on his 
sovereign for prosperity than the sovereign on his | 
minister. 'T‘ae-ké& had probably, half in inso- 
lence and half in flattery, been saying that 
he might follow his heart’s lusts, while the 


government was safe in the hands of such a 
minister as E. pity —‘Hea of the 
western city.’ The reference must be to 
Gan-yih, the capital of Héa, which was farther | 
west then Pd, the cap. of Shang. 自 周 | 
有 图 ， 一 the JA here has occasioned much 
perplexity. On the authority of an expression 
或 Be. Gan-kw6 and others since him 


have explained it by 思 信 ， ‘loyal and true.’ 
Choo He remarked that to say 一 以 中 信 
JA. ‘ by loyalty and faith to perfect one’s- 
self,’ would be well enough, but that to define 
JA as meaning ‘loyal and true’ was not allow- | 


able ; and that the characters 自 J in the text 
were unintelligible. Wang Pih ( 王 Fp foll. 
by Kin Le-ts‘éang ( 金 i ip thought that | 
for Ji we should read 君 ， the ancient form of | 
which was (8); that might easily be mistaken 
for Fi. ‘The editors of Yung-ching’s Shoo 
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| important.’ 


| —*T'ae-kéa kept 


d then sat waiting for the morn- 


express their approval of this emendation, and 
I have translated accordingly. 有 - 


comp. Bk. II., 9. nk BI ze zB 


| WR BE == ‘your that being sovereign,” Com- 


pare Zt 君 , 臣 Bi, &c., in Con, Ana, XII, 


xi, In the Book of Rites, 坊 记 ,p. 22, we 


find the two last clauses, — JiR bre BG ar 


Mf], quoted from the Shoo, with an inter- 


pretation and application, different from their 
meaning in E's writing. 

Ch. Il, Pp, 4—7.  Tar-Kea CONTINUES 
CARELESS, AND E YIN EXPOSTULATES WITH HIM, 
AND TRIES TO WIN HIM ON TO WHAT WAS RIGHT. 


4. Many put a comma at i and ex- 


plain it by ‘FA.—'T‘ne-kéa treated E Yin's 


words as if they were only ordinary and un- 
This is Ts‘we’s interpretation. 
Gan-kw6, gory f in the same way, explained, 

his ordinary way, and did not 
change.’ Choo He proposed toread the paragraph 


without a stop at KD and to take that character 


in the sense of 用 ， so that it simply emphasizes 
the verbs below ;—comp. Bk. VIIL., Pt. i., p. 2, 


ee 庸 作 书 | a Ly I have translated 
| on this view, Hk RRA 不 A. —He 


, ‘the dark and light ;一 as we say, ‘ between 
the dark and the light,/= ‘the grey dawn,’ 
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ing. He also sought on every side for men of ability and virtue to 
instruct and guide his posterity. Do not frustrate his charge io me, 
and bring on yourself your own overthrow. Be careful to strive 
after the virtue of self-restraint, and cherish far-reaching plans. Be 
like the forester, who, when he has adjusted the spring, goes to 
examine the end of the arrow, whether it be placed according to 
rule, and then lets go;—reverently determine your end, and follow 
the ways of your ancestor. Thus I shall be delighted, and be able 
to all ages to show that I have discharged my trust. 


不 TA, ‘was greatly clear,’ Kin Le-ts‘éang 


says well, that the whole clause shows how 
‘Yang kept his eye continually on the require- 


ments of Heaven Gtk Bu He 于 hee a 
Zz. 功 ) 俊 ,一 see on ‘Counsels of Kaou- 
yaou,’ p. 4. +, ‘admirable officers.’ 
‘The at 文 defines it—-FR + AG oe 人 
fr = th- 求 … 和 后 人 ,一 mis 


shows how Tianpg's anxieties were not merely for | 


himself and for the time being. ul 越 


WR fay — TE HE : 越 is here not = fay, 


‘to transgress,’ but Ok. ‘to let fall,’ =‘ to bring 
te nought ;* Wi tii is the charge of ‘T‘ae-kéa 


which E supposes to have been specially com- | 


mitted to himself by T'ang. 6. ‘T'ae-kéa 
was losing all self-restraint, plunging into ex- 
travagance, and thinking only of the day before 
him ;—hence the two admonitions in this par. 


用 = ik: fil comp. in last Bk., p. 5,— 
检 身 车 不 及 . 7. Gan-kwé takes 
bh in the sense of 度 ， ‘to consider,’ ‘to ecal- 
culate, and He 处 机 Pe ‘as when you 


calculate the adjusting the spring of your cross- 
bow.’ ‘This is admissible ; but Choo He prefers, 


and I think rightly, to take hs in the sense of 


ez 人 ， or ‘forester.’ AE, is defined by 


bo F; ‘the tooth of the crocs-how. We are 


{to understand the spring by touching which 


| the instrument was discharged. 


| 末 ， ‘the end of the arrow,’ which was placed 


against the string, and on the correct placing 


of which—its being 4 kK 法 度 一 aepend- 
1 ed the success of the archery, IN Wa ik. 


—compare ‘The Great Learning,’ C., iii., 3. 


| # {He 有 Be Tetae explains 4 by Fk, 


| ‘praise,’ and makes the clause refer to T'ae- 
kéa, ‘all ages will celebrate you.” Lin Che- 
k‘e makes it refer to E Yin, and = ‘through all 
ages be able to say that I have discharged my 
trust,’ ie., be able to give an account of myself, 
The editors of Yung-ching’s Shoo rather approve 
of this view of Lin’s. Ihave followed it, because 


| it retains the proper signification of pR¥. Ido 


not know that the meaning which Ts‘ae puts 
on it can be supported by other examples ;一 


comp. ik WK Al BRE Pe V. Bk. XML, p.10. 


| 
| {In the ‘Record of Rites,’ and the Book called 
| Ais, K p. 16, we have quite an array of quota~ 
| tions from the Ik HA. more or less agreving 
with the received text 一 太 FA = 6 pig AK 
WR ai A FG th: Ae BR he 
FEAR DAIS UAE. Here. 6 
is omitted, _ Fr FF Fy. 4s FB 天 
SF A AP 
*. Here 


Wr HE F is perhaps an ¢rror 


8,9 


10 


Bu. V. Pt. i.. 8—10. 
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III. The king was not yet able to change his course. 


THE T‘AE KEA. 


E Yin said 


to himself, “This is real unrighteousness, and is becoming by 


practice a second nature. 
dient fellow, 


can be quietly near the remains of the former king. 


I cannot bear to be near such a disobe- 
I will build a place in the palace at T‘ung, where he 


This will be a les- 


son which will keep him from going astray all his life.” The king went 
accordingly to the palace in T‘ung, and dwelt during the period of 


mourning. 


for 告 ， or, more probably, Fr 5 should be 


ft FF, and 天 may be for FEI 


Ch. II. Pp. 8-10, TAE-KEA contixvine 
vicious, E senps HIM FROM THE PALACE, AND 
KEEPS HIM IN CONFINEMENT,—WHICH ENDS IN 


BIS REFORMATION. 8. Bi- A 


is the reflection in E's mind. It is better to 
take it thus than to expand it with Ying-ta,— 
*E Yin announced to all the ministers in the 
cours ying 375 RM HH 
性 ,一 Gan-kwg explains this :一 行 
不 SS 将 成 其 PE, ‘the practice of 
unrighteousness will become his nature.’ This 
is no doubt the meaning, but it gives us no ex- 
planation to account for the use of the fii. 
Ts‘ae avoids the same difficulty by expanding: 


— HF 48 He HA i Sek 79 PB 
BE 74 Fe itn PE BG tH. Uwe 
had [ff] in the text instead of Hil, the whole 
would be easy, The ‘Daily Explanation’ tries 
to bring out the force of the Aid thus:— la 


aN = 

v . 

Fas AS 5 AF KR AE PE WG Fh MK 
‘he is practising what is not good as if his 
nature from his birth were so constituted.’ Lin 
Che-k‘e treats it substantially in the same way ; 
and I do not see that anything better can be 


done. Ff cis Ai cid Nf — ‘I will 


not be near the disobedient.’ uch is the 
natural rendering of the words, and such was 
the view of them taken by Choo He. Ying-ta, 
however, and Ts‘ae, subsequently, thinking this 
language would be too harsh in E's mouth, 





In the end he became sincerely virtuous, 


near the disobedient.’ There is no reason why 
we should strain the text to avoid the very 
decided expression of his opinion which E gave, 
and to maintain in him the Chinese ideal of a 
hero-sage. He spoke evidently under strong 


provocation, Hal a, —' Tsung F 


was the place where T‘ang’s tomb was, It was, 


probably, in the pres. dis of Yung-ho Ae 河 ) 
dep. of P‘oo-chow Gif MH). in Shan-se. The 
site or supposed site of the grave there was 
washed away by the Fun ( 汾 河 ) under the 
Yuen dynasty, when a stone coffin was removed 
to another position, near which, under the Ming 
dynasty, an imperial tomb was built. [The sub. 
dep. of Pd (EB), in Gan-hwuy, likewise prefers 
a claim to include the place of T’ang’s grave.) 
From Mencius, V., Pt. I, vi. 5, we are led to 
infer that T‘ung was the name of a city or 
district ;—nothing is said of it as the place where 
‘T'ang had been buried. Ts‘ae manipulates 


the text to ee iy 于 Hal, built a palace in 


T*ung;’ and Ying-ta had done the same ry Kk 


桐 & TH ey. But why should we use 


such violence with the language, when we are 
not compelled to do so in order to make any 
meaning out of it? ‘The text leads us to suppose 
that there was already a palace in T+ing. E 
Yin determined to build or fit up some apartment 
in it, where T‘ae-kéa might reside,—be confined 
in fact,—till he gave proof of reformation. 


密 通 先 王 其 wi—an the commen- 
tators take 8 pt as 和 近 . We geta 


better meaning, it seems to me, by taking J 
as = ‘secretly,’ ‘ silently.’ We do not know 


softened it down to—‘I will not allow him to be | what to do with the “H All. Lin Cie-k‘e re- 
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presents E’s idea thus :一 上 IT will make him dwell 
there, to be near the former king, and think of 
his instructions.’ Ts‘ae has ;—‘1 will make him 
be near the grave of T‘ang, where thinking 
mournfully morning and night, he may rouse 
up the good that is in him :—thus I will instruct 
him.’ My translation is more after Ts‘ae’s view- 


10, ,一 Gan-kwi has 居 te 位 ， 


“dwelt in the place of sorrow.’ There T‘ae-kéa 
could not help himself, and had to observe all 
the established customs of mourning. 

CoxcLUDIXG Nore. _ [i.] The action of E 
Yin in dealing with his sovereign has been 
much canvassed. Mencius was bound on his 
principles to defend it, and he did not scruple 
to do so. When Kung-sun Ch‘ow asked him 
whether worthies, being ministers, might indeed 
banish their vicious sovereigns in this way, he 
answered, ‘If bef have the same purpose as E 
Yin, they may; if they have not the same pur- 
wy it would be usurpation’ (VIL., Pt. I., xxxi.). 
This doctrine is startling, but sound. A man 
in the position of E Yin must be a law to 
himself, wherever his actions will not clash with 
the moral laws of God. 


THE SHOO KING. 





PART IV. 


[ii] According to the Shoo, the confinement 
of T’ae-kéa in Tung took place during the 
period of mourning, and lasted only to the end 
of it,—we may say, in round numbers, for three 
years, as Mencius does. Sze-ma Ts‘een gives a 
different account. We read in the ‘ Historical 
Records :'—‘ When T‘ae-kéi had been on the 
throne three years, he proved unintelligent and 
oppressive, paying no regard to the laws of ‘Tang, 
and being guilty of all sorts of disorderly 
conduct. On this E Yin confined him in the 


| ‘Tsung palace for three years, while he himself 


administered the government of the empire, and 
gave audience to the princes. When Tvae-kéa 
had been in Tung for three years, he became 
penitent, reproved himself and returned to good, 
on which E Yin brought him back to the 
capital, and resigned the government into 
his hands, The emperor then cultivated his 
virtue ; the princes all signified their allegiance ; 
the ple enjoyed tranquillity; and E Yin, 
in admiration, made the “Instructions to T‘ae- 
kéa,” in three Parts, in his praise.’ We cannot 
say positively from Mencius that Ts‘een's 
account is incorrect, but we must set it aside, 
if on no other ground, yet certainly on the 
authority of the Preface to the Shoo. 
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I On the first day of the 12th month of the 3d year, E Yin took 


the imperial cap and robes, and escorted the young king back to 


CoNTENTS OF THE 8BCOND PART, The con- 


finement of T‘ae-kéa in T'ung having produced | 


the desired effect, E Yin brings him back with 


honour to Pé, to undertake the duties of the | 


government, and presents him with a congratu- 
latory address on his reformation. ‘T‘ae-kéa 
responds with a proper acknowledgment, and 
asks the continued assistance and guidance of 
the minister, who on his part is happy to 
resume his favourite work of delivering instruc- 
tions. 

The first two parr. form a chapter, describing 
the emperor's return, and giving the address 
on his reformation. ‘Tae Kea’s penitent reply, 
in par. 3, forms a second chapter. The remain- 
ing 3 paragraphs, in which E resumes his 


lessons and counsels, on the example of T‘ang, | 


and the duties of T‘ae-kéa, conclude the part 
with a third chapter. 

Ch. I. Tue yvouna KING 18 BROUGHT BACK 
WITH 了 ONOUR To Po. E Yin conGRATULATES 
RIM AND THE EMPIRE ON HIS REFORMATION. 

— jh — — 
this note of time follows from that in the ‘In- 
structions of E,’ par.1. ‘Two years have elapsed 
from that time. The same question arisee,— 
Is the 12th month the 12th month of the Hea 
bend or of the Shang? Lam more inclined to 

lieve that in both passages we have nothing 
to do with the Hea year. ‘Tang having died 
in the eleventh month, T‘ae-kéa had immedi- 
ately commenced the formalities of mourning 


pe — 


for him,—with no sincerity indeed, but yet | 


| nominally. It was now the 26th month since 
‘T’ang’s death, ‘T’ae-ké& was entered into the 
third year of mourning, At the end of the 
24th month it was competent for him to lay 
| aside his sad apparel, array himself in his 
| ordinary robes, and go about all the duties 
devolving on him. The period of mourning 
| for parents and grandparents is indeed said to 
be three years; but as the Chinese say that 
they are three years old, not when they have * 
completed three years of 12 months each, 
but when they have lived in three years, so 
| T‘ae-kéa might now, in tlie 12th month of the 
| 8d year in which he had been on the throne, be 
considered to have fulfilled the duties of mourn- 
ing for his grandfather, and take the adminis- 
tration of affairs into his own hands. 

| J-keu argues that two years are not enough 
| for all the events that are supposed to have 
taken place,—the repeated remonstrances with 
T‘ae-kéa, his proving himself insensible to 
advice, his banishment to ‘T‘ung, his reforma- 
tion, and his proving its sincerity. We have 
not sufficient information to enable us to solve 
all the difficulties that may be raised ; the view 
of the time which I have followed seems to 


me more likely then any other ;一 see the 
案 of Wang Ming-shing, on the one side, and 


| the fat = & H&A Fa on the other, 


AiR. —the distinctive name of the cere- 
monial bonnet or crown under the Yin or Shang 
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2 Pd. At thesame time, he made the following writing :—“ Without 
the sovereign, the people cannot have that guidance which is 
necessary to the comfort of their lives; without the people, the sove- 
reign could have no sway over the four quarters of the empire. 
Great Heaven has graciously favoured the House of Shang, and 


granted to you, O young king, at last to become virtuous. 


This is 


indeed a blessing that will extend without limit to ten thousand 


generations,” 


3 II. The king did obeisance with his face to his hands, and his 
head to the ground, saying, “I, the little child, was without under- 


dynasty was Ag (see the Record of Rites, 王 | 相 in the clause 官 司 相 规 ， ‘Pun, Ex- 


fil. Pt. V.,p, 11), Here, however. the general 


term is used. Under the Chow dynasty, 
the emperor had six difft. crowns, with robes 
appropriate to each. In sacrificing to Heaven, 
he used one kind of crown and robes, in sacrific- 
ing to his ancestors, a different kind; &., (see 
the Rites of Chow, 你 一 


司 服 ). Whether the practices under the 


Shang dyn. were the same, we have no means 
of knowing. The crown was always in thie 
form of a student's cap, with tassels on which 
pearls were strung hanging down before and 
behind, except on the occasion of sacrificing to 
Heaven, when it is said there were no tassels; 
on the other occasions the number of pendents 
and pearls and gems varied, and perhaps the 
colour. As the text does not say for what 
particular ceremony T‘ae-két was now arrayed, 
though I should judge it was either to perform 
the great solstitial sacrifice to Heaven. or to 
announce his entering personally on the duties 
of the government in the ancestral temple, 
more need not be said on the crown and robes. 


2. 民 非 后 方 ， these clauses 


show how the people and the sovereign are 
necessary to one another. The only difficulty 


is with 45 FE 以 ZB. Medhurst translates: 
—‘The people have nothing wherewith they 


may correct each other so as to preserve their 
lives’; and Gaubil:—‘The people cannot live 
either in peace or in order.’ Medhurst’s version 
appears to be the more literal; but we must 


deal with <1 here in the same way as with 


> 





pedition of Yin,’ par, 3. 
Rites, Re at par, 11, we have the passage 


awote—fe FAL EY, 3 J, 无 能 
i DUE es He BRE UL 


fifi, —the commentators 


call attention to the way in which it is here 
taught that T‘ac-kéa’s becoming virtuous was 
to be ascribed to the influence of Heaven exert- 
ed on him. Ts‘ne says that ‘Heaven secretly 


drew on his better nature’ ( 险 iid tt HD. 


Shin She-hing cE 时 行 ) says:—‘In the 
matter of his thoughts, it was as if Heaven 
awakened him; in the matter of his actions, it 


was as if Heaven helped him* (其 Bish * 


也 
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Ch. II. P. 8. T*an-xea's PENITENT REPLY. 
HE CONFESSES 118 FAULTS IN THE PAST, AND 
asks E YUN To CONTINUE HIS GUIDANCE TO HIM. 


FJ A A Ba 


一 see ‘Doctrine of the Mean,’ iv., 1. 

‘Daily Explanation’ has:—Y AY A 
不 #3: ‘and thereby entering among the un- 
worthy.’ SK bisa 度 ， A bia fff. —these 
words are quoted in the 左 fi. Hg + 年 . 


欲 = 多 HK: ‘many desires,’ or ‘lusts ;, 


[In the Record of 
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standing of what was virtuous, and was making myself one of the 
unworthy. By my desires I was setting at nought all rules of 
conduct, and by my self-indulgence I was violating all rules of pro- 
priety :一 the result must have been speedy ruin to my person. 
Calamities sent by Heaven may be avoided, but from calamities 
brought on by one’s-self there is no escape. Heretofore I turned 
my back on the instructions of you, my Tutor and Guardian ;—my 
beginning has been marked by incompetency. May I still rely on 
your correcting and preserving virtue, keeping this in view that 
my end may be good!” 

Ill. E Yin aid obeisance with his face to his hands, and his head 
to the ground, and said, “To cultivate his person, and by being 
sincerely virtuous, bring all below to harmonious concord with 
him ;—this is the work of the intelligent sovereign. The former 
king was kind to the distressed and suffering, as ‘if they were his 


ean ‘ tned ¢ > Tet, For the sovereign to pay it tothe minister as in 
it HEE aarestraineiindulgeooe， Tee the last paragraph, bs § as we shall see it here- 
after often rendered to the duke of Chow, was 


says that 度 has reference to the conduct, the 
ends pursued, and to the behaviour, the 
demeanour to others. 
35 —this is twice quoted by Mencius, with 
活 instead of Ty ;一 see Vol. IT., p. 15, and p. 
175. In the Record of Rites, however, the Bk. | 

K: par. 16, we find it exactly as in the 


ey 44-8 往 . It is an adver- 


和 phrase = ‘in the past.’ Fa 


¥%,—comp. AT fd XK, att a 3. 
“Ch. il. Pp. 4—6. E Yis resumes HIS 
INSTRUCTIONS, 4. Description of an intelli- 


gent sovereign, ft Ft FE 于 MS FA see | 
on“Canon of Shun,’ p. 17. This humble obei- 
sance was due from the minister tothe suvercign. 


text, 





an act of extreme reverence and condescension. 
On | She-hing has well said 


that it on two things :— the ordering one’s 
affairs by righteousness’ (Bk. LL, p. 8), in which 


| there will be no ‘setting at nought, through 


lusts, the rules of conduct ;’ and ‘the ordering 
one’s heart by propriety,’ in which case there 
will be no ‘violating the rules of demeanour.’ 


多 德 协 于 tT ‘and to have sincere 


virtue harmonizing in the sphere beneath.’ = 
‘Daily Explanation,’ paraphrases this:— 


& iin IM -F FR, 16 ok BE 
eater BM A th A 


4k: 上 5. How T'ang by his ad 
ness Sasi with the distressed drevw the hearts 


of all the people to hinsels. F | Let 
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children, and the people submitted to his commands, all with 


sincere delight. 
people said, ‘We are waitin 


Even in the States of the neighbouring princes the 
g for our sovereign ; when our sovereign 


comes, we shall not suffer the punishments which we now do?’ 


6 “O King, zealously cultivate your virtue. 


your meritorious ancestor. 


Regard the example of 


At no time allow yourself in pleasure 


7 and idleness. When honouring your ancestors, think how you can 
prove your filial piety ; in receiving your ministers, think how you 


can show yourself respectful ; in 


looking at what is distant, try to 


get clear views; have your ears ever open to listen to virtue :一 then 
shall I respond to the excellence of your Majesty with an untiring 


had 


devotion to your service 


子 ==‘son-ned,’ ie, treated as his children. 


fi HEAT ADA M79 Eh ow 
kw6 explains this:— yoy 俱 Bil AN Th 有 
国 ， Hh 人 4 加 :Tang and his 


neighbours were equally possessors of kingdoms, 
but the people of the neighbouring kingdoms 


said,’ Choo He's representation of the construc- 


tion is the same 一 小 i 4 有 + 
Bi i WS A 7 Ae 


and those were all princes possessing States, 


FS WR Hi without a 


were those possessed 
of States, his neighbours.’ 


= ‘but it was said,’ ic. it was said in their 


States by their people. fR 我 后 ， x 
see the quotation of this by Mencius, III, 
Pt. IL, v., 4. 6,7. E Yin exhorts T*ae-ké& 
to cultivate his virtue after the example of T'ang ; 
calls his attention to several important points in 
which he might make his profiting appear; and 
promises his own untiring aid. 


<A ME 


,一 I will receive the excellence 
of the king without satiety.” The paraphrase 
in the ‘Daily Explanation’ is:— 
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BOOK V. T‘AE-KEA. 
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I. E Yin again made an announcement to the king, saying, “ Oh! 
Heaven has no affections ;一 only to those who are reverent does it 


show affection. 


cherish ;—they cherish only him who is benevolent. 


Contents oF THE TIIIRD Part. In the first 
three paragraphs E Yin dwells on the high and 
difficult charge to which the emperor is called ; 
points out how good government is to be secured ; 
and concludes by once more exhibiting ‘T'ang 
asa model. The next five paragraphs contain 
various counsels and cautions addressed to 
‘Trae-kéa, In the last par. a lesson is given at 
once to sovereigns and ministers, 

This portion of the ‘T‘ae-kéa was perhaps 
delivered at a later period than the previous 
one. There is no allusion in it to the emperor's 
early follies and vices; there is supposed to be 
an allusion in the close to E's desire to with- 
draw from public life. In this way we find a 


reason for its separation from the previous | 


Part. 


The compiler arranged his documents 


according to the knowledge which he had of the | 


date of their contents. ‘To the same effect with 
these remarks are the observations of Chrin Ta- 


yew, which we find in the 集 at 


structions of E” were made before the faults 
of T’ae-ké& had shown themselves, and the 
minister, wishing to guard against his tendency 
to self-indulgence, used language stern and 
severe. The first Part of the “‘l'we-kéa” was 
made when the emperor's faults were showing 
themselves, aud then E, not wishing to provuke 
him, slightly changed his plan, and made his 
language gentle and insinuating, ‘The second 
Part was made when ‘T'ae-kéi had begun to 
repent, and E, full of joy and consolation, made 
bis language bland and encouraging. ‘The third 


VOL. IL, 


3 The “Ine | 





The people are not constant to those whom they 


The spirits 


Part was made after T‘ne-két had reformed, 
and then E, anxious lest perhaps the change 
should not hold out to the last, fashioned his 
language so as to convey profound and stimula- 
ting exhortation. The consummate words of 
the great minister, now shallow and now deep, 
are all to be accounted for in this way.’ 

Chl. Pp. 1—3. ‘THe pirricuLty oF RIGHT- 
LY OCCUPYING THE IMPERIAL SEAT; THE RULES 
OF GUOD GOVERNMENT ; THE EXAMPLE OF ‘lana, 


1. HE FE ME BL — KE AK Pr 8, 


‘Heaven has none whom it loves. We may 
supply 常 before , after the analogy of the 


clauses below 一 党 eas 党 享 ; and then the 


meaning will be that * Heaven is not invariable 
in its likings;’ and we find this idea ex- 
pressed very many times in the Shoo and other 
classical books. There must be a reason, how- 
ever, why we do not have 常 before jn the 
text, and I conceive it is this. 一 Ifenven stands 
out tothe mind of Eas the head of all government, 
the supreme Power and Authority in the world, 
To rule, as rule, reverence is due from the 
ruled; from the ruler we look for justice, 
not love. He has to do with men not simply a3 
nen, but as good men or as bad men, to reward 
the former and to punish the latter, Hence in 
the text we have it barely and broadly affirmed 
that ‘Heaven has no affections.” ‘This is not 
the whole truth, which was held by the ancient 


or 
=F 
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do not always accept the sacrifices which are offered to them ;一 
they accept only the sacrifices of the sincere. A place of difficulty 
is the Heaven-conferred seat! Where there are those virtues, good 
government is realized; where they are not, disorder comes. To 
maintain the same principles as those who secured good governinent 
will surely lead to prosperity; to pursue the course of disorder 
will surely lead to ruin. He who at last, as at first, is careful as 
to whom and what he follows isa truly intelligent sovereign.—The 
former king was always zealous in the reverent cultivation of his 


Chinese. about Heaven, as it is not the whole | 9, 德 HE 7A the 德 ja to be taken in 


truth which is held by us about God; yet as it is 
proper for us to speak of God as ‘the Lord of 


hosts that judgeth righteously,’ so the affirma- | 


tion in the text is properly put forth without 


any qualification, Be wih Bia x, 


is ‘to enjoy,’ ic., to accept the sacrifices 
and oblations of the worshipper. We can hardly 
make a distinction between i and auth. Med- 
jiurst calls them here— the demons and spirits.’ 
Gaubil simply has—‘les esprits.’ The spirits 
of dead ancestors, which might be styled A. 
and all other spirits from the highest to the 
lowest, which might be called willl. are embraced 
in the phrase. F's lesson is that the emperor 
as the subject of Heaven has to be reverent; as 
the sovereign of the people, he has to be bene- 
volent ; as the head of all religious worship, he 
has to be sincere. If he be not reverent, Heaven 
will punish him; if he be not benevolent, men 
will reject him; if he be not sincere, no spirits 


will regard him, Well might he add -天 位 | 


HS ik Compare on xe HE a i. Bk. | 


[Chin Tih-sew observes that here for the first 
time we have the virtues of reverence, bene- 
volence, and sincerity, announced distinctly and 
in their connection and references,—a step in 
the development of the doctrine of Yaou and 
Shun, Yu and Ttang. The observation is cor- 
rect. In later times, Contucins. Mencius, ond 
others, aiade much of bk» lessons. ] 


close connection with the reverence, benevolence, 
每 
and sincerity of the prec. par. 4 (3d tone) is 


s 二 
| good government realized. In Eid Ff and Sil 
al the Bd has a verbal force. ‘Ihis appears 


from the 局 WR Sid which follows. Ts‘ac 


| observes that the 349 or principled course of 

good government is spoken of, because though 
, there may be differences of administrations and 
| ordinanves, required by difft. times, s common 
| principle will be found underlying all variations. 
' On the other hand we have only the 事 or 
courses of disorder, princes wha are going to 
ruin doing so as they are hurried ou and away 
by their several hearts’ lusts. a, 

a 

一 :be careful of his concurring.” She Lan says 
ingeniously, but with an over refinement :一 
‘what is intended by Bit is something very 
subtle ;—it is the concurring tendency of the 


mind,’ HE 明 BY 后 ,一 here again is the 


| redoubled adjective, = a superlative. 38. 


| SE 一 this of course is Tang. HEE Bi WK 


德 一 Tsne makes this 一 :strove to make his 


virtue reverent,’—with special reference to the 
reverence towards Heaven mentioned in the first 
par., and the one of the virtues there specified 
being adduced here as inclusive of the other 
| two. This seems to be straining the language 


| too much, 克 BE i ‘ifr this phrase 


Bx. V. Pt. iii.. 4 一 8. 
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virtue, so that he was the fellow of God. Now, O king, you have 
entered on the inheritance of his excellent line;—fix your inspection 


on him! 


II. “ Your course must be as when in ascending high you begin 
from where tis low, and when in travelling far you begin from where 


‘tis near. 


Do not slight the occupations of the people ;一 think of 


their difficulties ; do not yield to a feeling of repose on your throne;— 


think of its perils. 
you | hear words against which 


Be careful for the end at the beginning. 
your mind sets itself, you must 


When 


it; when you hear words which 


inquire whether they be not rig 
accord with your own mind, you must inquire whether they be 
not contrary to what is right. Oh! what attainment can be made 
without anxious thought ? what achievement can be made without 
earnest effort? Let the one man be greatly good, and the myriad 


regions will be rectified by him. 


has two meanings. It is spoken of the virtue of 
a sovereign, so admirable in the present or the 
past that he can be described as the mate of God, 
—as u sovereign upon earth, the one correlate 
of the Supreme seth above. It is spoken 
also of the honours of a rted sovereign, exalt- 
ed to association with ‘oobin the great sacrificial 
services rendered to him by the reigning emperor. 
We are to take the phrase here in the first 
meaning. occurs again and again 
in the She King; in the Shoo we have it only 
in the text, though below we shall mect with 


BE 天 BE 皇 天 ， in several places. 


Ki the excellent line or clue.’ Compare 


, Part i. p. 2. 
Ch. Il. Pp. 4—8. Vartovs counsers. 
4. How T'ae-kéd's progress in virtue should be 
persistent and progressive. Comp. in the ‘Doc- 


trine of the Mean,’ xv. 1, # F 之 道 Re 


| of the perils of his own position, $e 





如 行踪 必 自 通 , 云 云 . 4 


has commonly the signification of Ff. ‘to 


ascend.’ We must take it here in the =. 
sense of ‘to advance.’ 5. The 
should sympathize with the peopke's toils, and nd think 


— Hf 
R 事 , 一 : the affairs of the people,’ ie, their 
toilsome occupations of husbandry, &c. 


,一 Te'ae expands this by [fj 田 n 思 、 了 人 Ht it. 
‘but think of their toilsomeness.’ On this 


| use of AYE, compare HE Ze. HE Fi. in the 


‘Yih and Tscih,’ p. 2. 6 To end right the 
best plan is to begin riyht. 7. Trae-kéd should 
judge what he hears not by his own likings or dis 
likings. Palatable advice is probably bad ; unpa- 

latable, good. Wang Ts-taon observes well 


that this is an expansion of {ili HE a. in 


Part ii., p. 7. Compare Con. Ana., LX., xxiii, 
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9 III. “ When the sovereign will not with disputatious words throw 


the old rules of 


overnment into confusion, and the minister will 


not for favour and gain continue in an office whose work is done ; 
—then the country will lastingly and surely enjoy happiness.” 


and Mencius, II., Pt. I., ii, 17. 8, An 
appeal to T'ae-ké& from the importance of his in- 
fluence to be anzxicusly thoughtful, and earnest in 
his doings. 

Ch. UI. P. 9. E Yin expresses HI8 nore 
THAT THE EMPEROR WILL HOLD ON IN THE 
IMITATION OF T‘ANG, AND INTIMATES HIS OWN 
INTENTION TO WITHDRAW FROM PUBLIC LIFE, 


j, D.—‘ dwell in accomplished 
service.’ ‘The meaning is as in the translation. 
Ying-ta says:—That E Yin addressing his 
sovereign should turn to speak of the duty of a 


minister, though his words are general, and 
announce a great principle, shews that he had 
himself formed the pu of retiring.’ Soo 
Tung-po says:— The disorders of the empire 
arise from division between the sovereign and 
his ministers. When the sovereign proceeds 
disputatiously to change the old rules of govern- 
ment, the minister becomes afraid; and when 
the minister, for the sake of favour and gain, 
presumes on the service he has done, the sove- 
reign comes to doubt him. It is thus that dis- 


order begins,” See the Sf at: 


I 


THE BOOKS 


OF SHANG. 


BOOK VI. BOTH POSSESSED PURE VIRTUE. 


I. E Yin, having returned the government into the hands of his 
sovereign, and being about to announce his retirement, set forth 


admonitions on the subject of virtue. 
II. He said, “Oh! it is difficult to rely on Heaven ;一 its appoint- 


ments are not constant. 


一 一 


NAMXE or THE Boox.— Ja a, 
‘Both possessed pure virtue.’ This is part of a | 
sentence in the Book itself; and as the object 
of the whole is to inculcate the cherishing and 
maintaining of virtue pure and unchanging, the | | 
words are taken to form the name or title. | 

The author of the Book was E Yin, excepting 
of course the first paragraph, which is merely 
a note by the historical compiler. ‘There is a 
controversy, as will be seen from the next note | 
but one, as to whom E Yin was addressing, but 
the style is of a piece with that of the last ‘two 
Books, The Book comes under the head of | 
‘Instructions.’ 

Costests. E Yin having returned the goy- 
ernment into the hands of ‘I‘ae-kéa, and wishing 
to withdraw from public life, addresses some 
cautions to the emperor on the subject of virtue. 
‘This is told us in the first par., forming the 
first chapter. In four parr, E shows how the 
possession or loss of the empire depends on the 
virtue of the sovereign or his want of it, and 
illustrates his theme by reference to the down- 
fal of Kéé and the rise of T‘ang. This forms 
a second chapter, In the next four parr, 
forming the third chapter, E dwells on the 
nature and results of pure virtue, and urges the 





But if the sovereign see to it that his virtue 


cultivation of it on T‘ae-kéa. The two last 
arr., Which form the concluding chapter, tell 
iow this virtue will surely be acknowledged, 
and how the sovereign may find help to it even 
among the people. 

To WHOM THE INSTRUCTIONS OF THI8 BOOK 
WERE ADDRESSED. There can be no doubt 
on this point, if we receive the Book, as we now 
have it, as genuine. The ‘Instructions’ in it 
were delivered to T‘ae-kéa. And this is con- 
firmed by the position of the note on this Book 
in the Preface to the Shoo, as printed at the 
beginning of this volume, It follows immedi- 
ately the note about the ‘‘I‘ae-kéa.’ In the 
‘Historical Records,’ however, the same note 
appears ina different place. Ts‘een places it 
immediately after the note of ‘The Announce- 
ments of ‘T‘ang,’ and before the death of that 
emperor. This order is followed by all who 
impugn the genuineness of the present ‘old 
text.’ The ‘ Both possessed pure virtue’ must, 
they say, have been addressed to T‘ang:—that 
the present copies all make it addressed to T'ae- 
kéa is a clear evidence of their being forged. 

‘The note itself is one of those in the Preface 
which give no account of the occasion on which 
the Book or Books that they refer to were 
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throne; if his virtue be not con- 
lost by him. The king of Hea 


could not maintain the virtue of Ais ancestors unchanged, but 


contemned the spirits and oppressed the people. 
no longer extended its protection to him. 


Great Heaven 
It looked out among 


the myriad i ge to give its guidance to one who might receive 


its favour, fon 


com - It says nothing but ‘E Yin made 
the Born PossKsskD PURE VIRTUE.’ It so 
happens that there is only one sentence in the 


present text whose genuineness is beyond 
dispute. All the rest of the Book may be 
forged, but this one sentence was in the original 
‘old text’ It is the part of the 3d par.— 


» 威 有 一 


ih 

tu 

which is quoted in the ‘Record of fees? 
Bk. Bat HE; par. 10, in the forn—F+- 吉 (see | 


on the last Book, Pt. ii, p. 2) =e 


He 
Ws BG AG: TE Wit were 


proved that were the honorary, post- 


humous title of the founder of the Shang 
dynasty, this quotation would prove that the 
lessons of the Book were not addressed to him, 
1 have said, however, on the name of ‘The 
Speech of Tang,’ that Tang ought not to be | 
regarded as an honorary title, but as the 
designation of the emperor in his life. Still, 
for the minister thus to introduce his sovereign’s | 
designation in an address delivered to that 
sovereign himself would be an instance of 
unexampled freedom. It does not appear to be 
straining the point, to conclude from this 
passage that the ‘ Both possessed pure virtue’ 
was not addressed to ‘I“ang. ‘That established, 
we may believe, without much misgiving, that 
it was addressed to T'ae-kéa. 

Ca. L P. 1. Occasion WHEN tur ‘ Born 
Possesskp PURE VinTUE’ WAS SPOKEN. 
These instructions were delivered when E Yin 
was about to announce his retirement from 
public life;—in what year, we cannot tell. | 
The returning of the govt. into the hands of | 


‘Tne-kéi took place pic. 1750, and E may very | 
soon after have announced his intention to 
retire from all toils of administration, So far 
as the language of this par. is concerned, how- 
ever, years nay have elapsed between the two 
events. Par. 8 below would rather connect 
the two things closely together, but in opposi- 


tion to this is a statement in the 左 i. ¥E, 
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| solution of the difficulty. 
| the subject of virtue,’ The ‘Daily Explanation” 


| RB 王 :一 this of course is Kee. 


ly seeking @ possessor of pure virtue, whom it might 


一 
一 一 


=. » that E Yin, though he had 
kept T‘ae-kéa in confinement, yet afterwards 


acted as prime minister to him (34 yt Hk 
太 i 而 AP a" Ying-ti supposes 
that, though 


E may have declared his wish to 
withdraw from the court shortly after the 
reformation ot the emperor, T‘ae-kéa would 
not receive his resignation, and prevailed on 
him to continue at the head of affairs, This is 
not improbable, and it affords a satisfactory 


= ‘on 
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Cn. IL Pp, 2—5. Tue ravovr or Heaven 
18 NOT TO BE RELIED OX ;一 IT DEPENDS ON THE 
VIRTUE OF THE SOVEREIGN. ‘T'g18 TRUTH IL- 
LUSTRATED BY REFERENCE TO THE OVERTHROW 
or THE HEA DYNASTY, AND THE RISE OF THE 
Suane, 2. Comp. last Book., Pt. iii., pp. 


13 天 Rene Ge — 信 ，'to be believ- 
ed,’ ‘to be trusted.’ e have the same phrase 
in Pt. V., Bk. XVI, p. 4, where the same 
assertion is made in p. 6, in the words— 


天 不 可 信 ， 靡 ~ 无 ， 九 有 
以 tf , ‘the nine possessions," = 
, ‘the nine provinces.’ This clause is 


held to prove that the Shang dynasty continued 
to retain Yu's division of the empire into nine 
provinces, 3. The fall of Kee and rise of 
T'ang,—proving the doctrine just affirmed. 


ve ii 
§,—Gan-kwé explains this by xX BE 常 


i. 7, ‘could not make his virtue constant.’ 
Lin Che-k‘e adopts his language, and the ‘Daily 
Explanation’ says more explicitly— HE 


有 此 纯 党 之 德 ， ‘could not have 


Bx. VI. Cn. IL 3. 
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make lord of all the spirits. 


BOTH POSSESSED PURE VIRTUE. 
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Then there were I, Yin, and T‘ang, 


both possessed of pure virtue, and able to satisfy the mind of 


Heaven. 


He received in consequence the bright favour of Heaven, 


and became master of the multitudes of the nine provinces, and 


this pure and constant virtue.’ The translation 
shows that I take a different view of the 
phrase here. There was no virtue at all about 
Kée; it seems absurd to make E speak of him 
as if there could have been expected from him 


virtue of the highest style, {nih 虐 民 ， 


—comp. last Book, Pt. iii., p. 1. ih here is 


equivalent to Lit mh there. Rik 3eh | a 


Ty —Gan-kwo says for this 一 有 大 


有 
a 省 尊 之 ， ‘to guide on the possess- 


or of the decree of Heaven.’ 
correctly and as in the translation, expands— 


返 其 将 有 天 命 而 开 轩 之 


3K — 7. —— 7 is not ‘one virtue,’ 


‘sti virtue all-one.’ Ts‘ae says that it means— 


Hl — < th A HES A <G 
El 上 所 a8 常德 也 ， ‘virtue pure 


and one, unmixed, unceasing, what is called 
above “constant virtue.”’ It is the Spy, ‘the 


singleness or sincerity,’ of the ‘Doctrine of the 
Mean,’ by which the three virtues of knowledge, 
eae and energy are carried into effect. 


==‘lord of the spirits,’ Ts‘ae 


ws hE HE BD Es 
» is meant lord of the hundred (= all the) 


spirite.’ It is a name for the emperor as chief 
of the religion of the empire,—in our phrase, 
* Head of the Church’ of China. Cheang Kew- 
shing observes :— The sovereign is lord of all 
the spirits. ‘Thus we read in the She King (Pt. 

Iif., Bk. IL, Ode viii st. 3), May you be the 
lord of ali the spirits!” Being lord of the 
spirits, it follows that he is lord of the people. 
On the other hand we read in the * Many 
Regions,” (Pt. V., Bk. XVIIL, p. 的 一 Heaven 
on this sought a lord of the people.” Being 
lord of the ‘people, it follows that he is lord of 
the spirits.” This is to the effect that the 
* Head of the Church’ is the ‘Head of the State’ 
as well, and that either of the designations 
must be understood as inclusive of the other. 


The term +. however, cannot be taken with 


the same force exactly in both the phrases. 
The ‘lord of the people,’ is high above them, 
their ruler; the ‘lord of the spirits’ is only the 
Presideut and dircetor in their worship. 


Lin Che-k‘e, more | 





[A passage in the Record of Rites, Bk. 2& 


法 ， par. 3, makes this modified meaning of the 


term ‘lord,’ as applied to the emperor in his 
relation to ‘spirits,’ very plain. It is there said 


全 we 
其 地 FE 之， *The possessor of the 


empire 3h BU F to all the spirits; the princes 
only sacrifice to those that are within their 
territories." As sacrificing to the spirits, the 


emperor is their host ( 主 人 ) In this pass- 
age of the ‘Laws of Sacrifice,’ I know that the 
hundred wi are the shin of the hills, rivers, 


forests, valleys, &c., and do not embrace the 
spirits of heaven or those of men, It was 
probably this prerogative of the emperor to 
sacrifice to all of these which first originated 


the designation of him as a wih 之 +. 


But the phrase has now a wider spplication. 
Gan-kw6 says that the Jj in the texte 


FE Jat HWP AE FE, ‘lord of the spirits 


of heaven and the spirits of the earth.] 


克 学 天 几 一 享 is taken here as=—= 


»' to be suitable to,’ ‘to correspond to.’ 
Ying-ta says :一 — When one’ 's virtue ee 


is ois about for a meaning. 
BA 命 一 there can be no doubt as to the 
meaning of BY ti here. Compare last Book, 
Pt. i, p. 2 ca ou 夏 jiE-#- 
ye 是 ， ‘and thereupon.’ The dict. calls the 
char. 中 Faun ‘a connective conjunction,” 


T‘ang made the year commence in FE. the 
last month of winter, instead of the beginning 
of spring, after the practice of the Hea dyn. 
Lin Che-k‘e says that from the language here 


' we may infer that the alteration of the com- 


mencement of the year tegan with ‘I‘ang, and 


| was unknown before the Shang dyn. Whether 


this practice began with Tvang or not is @ 


4 proceeded to change Heas commencement of the year. 
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THE SHOO KING. 


PART Iv. 


= WR F 
= Hie ME — Bh 


hy 
ERY 


° 


天 
ts O D 5 


It was not 


that Heaven had any partiality for the ruler of Shang ;一 Heaver 


simply 


gave its favour to pure virtue. 


It was not that Shim 


sought the allegiance of the lower people ;—the people simply turne 


to pure virtue. 


Where the sovereign’s virtue is pure, his movements 


are all fortunate; where his virtue is wavering and uncertain, his 


movements are all unfortunate. 


Good and evil do not wrongly 


befall men, because Heaven sends down misery or happiness accor 


ing to their conduct. 


III. Now, O young king, you are newly entering on your great 


appointinent ;—you should be making new your virtue. 
as at first have this as your one object, so shall 
Let the officers whom you employ 


renovation. 


At last 
ie make a daily 
e men of virtue 


and ability, and let the ministers about you be the right men. 


disputed point; but Lin infers more than the , 

text will sustain him in doing. | 
4,5. The rise of Tany was altogether to be | 

ascribed to his pure consistent virtue; and such 

virtue is ever the sure way to prosperity. 

德 = 一 一 'virtue two and three.’ It is 


said of a man who is unstable, that 胡 < 


_ 


= ‘in the morning he is for two, and in 
the evening for three. He is ‘a double-minded 
man, unstable in all his ways.’ 不 ica 
在 人 ,云云 一 mpare 天 命 弗 
, Bk. HL, p. 5. | 


Ch. IIL. Pp. 6—9. ConxsRLS TO T'ar-kea | 
ON THE DUTY AND THE MEANS OF REALIZING IN 
HIMSELF THIS PURE AND CONSTANT VIRTUE. 

6, For the maintenance of virtue a dily progress 


in it is necessary, 新 服 Wi fa — newly | 


invested with your appointment.’ HE 新 


BK {Bi —comp. Bk. IL, p. 8. HX AG HE 





| IE (= Eo YA EL) 79 日 新 一 


Choo He explains this hy :—' This principle (= 
way of proceeding) must be connectedly kept 
up without stopping, and there will be a daily 
renovation. If there be any intermission, this 
cannot take place.’ Chin Tih-sew says :—‘ For- 
mer scholars have observed, that, if men be not 
daily going forward in their learning, they will 
be daily going back. So virtue must be daily 
renewed.’ See the 4p at: 7. Right 
officers and ministers; and how to make them helpful 


say 材 一 iy often 
embraces 材 . The ff or ‘ability’ being here 
expressed, we must confine sey to the idea of 
KE Ai 1 8 A Ene 
on the ‘ Yih and Tseih.’ p. 2, 其 ai) if], and 
p. 5, 钦 四 Hf. 其 A the men," 
= ‘the right men,’ 72) a ane B R. . 


to the sovereign's virtue. 


‘virtue.’ 


Bx. VI. Cu. UL. 8. BOTH POSSESSED PURE VIRTUE. 217 
op ee Oe 
主 57 


t 下 
A See MG MME SX a 
38 ie — ALB, Ps 


The minister, in relation to his sovereign above him, has to promote 
his virtue; and, in relation to the people beneath him, has to seek 
their good. How hard must it be to Jind the proper man! what 
careful attention must be required! TZhereafter there must be 
RaTEDDy cultivated with him, and a one-ness of confidence placed in 
him ! 

8 “Virtue has no invariable model ;—a supreme regard to what is 
good gives the model of it. What is good has no invariable 
characteristic to be supremely regarded ;—it is found where there 


: and united in discharging them.’ A third view 
一 al the $% here are in the low. 3d tone, and | is that which I have followed in the translation, 
have a verbal force, = ‘to be for.’ Te'ae says | According to it, each expression contains a 
that we have instead of BR Hf. to — or brag Hg his Soyer . his 
show that to be virtuous is the course for the | Qucers anc m nisters. To suppose, with Gan- 
sovereign, aud, I may add, that to promote his kw5 and Ying-ta, that E is speaking here of 


ministers and for them very much breaks the 
virtue is the great nee of the $i ie with continuity of hie discourse. To sup; with 


him. 其 Me, HE sy tit He #0 Choo He, that part is spoken to the sovereign, 
—4{t is not easy to satisfy the mind as te - ie and part to his ministers, is liable to the same 
connection and meaning of these brief, emphatic objection, and is like guessing out the meaning 
expressions. Gan-kwd made them all refer to rather than reasoning it out. The ‘Daily Ex- 
the duty of ministers whose business has just | Planation’ thus paraphrases at Ba the view 
been sar espe Ying-ta the Re | which I have followed: 一 人 ZF 
view :—‘ This passage expands the business 0 

ministers. Since what they have to do is so . th x 其 重 全 B +# (一 人 
difficult, let them not deem it easy ; and since it vy 
demands so much care, let them not make light 
of it. Ministers are thus warned not to slight 
their duties or consider them easy. Since their 
dutics are not to be deemed light, they ought 
harmoniously to serve their sovereign ;一 the 
whole body of ministers should have one heart 
in serving him, and so his government will be 
good. The — 心 一 一 fifi, so that ministers 
also are required to have this pure and constant 


virtue.’ In the ay Ii. Choo He makes 
tH He 4 局 an instruction to the sove- 
reign, while HE 和 HE — are addressed to 


the ministers. He says:—‘ ‘The meaning of Ht 


Tog 
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其 is that, since his officers should be | to secure a antyormly virtuous course. 


thus virtuousand able, and his ministers just the | « _Om: : ‘ 
proper men, the sovereign should feel the diffi- 5) pili. Ri is taken in the sense of ha 


culty in getting them, and the necessity of his | ‘law,’ or ‘model.’ It might be taken as 一 
了 站 1 ‘ teacher,’ as when it is said that ‘Confucius had 

being cautiously attentive. ‘The meaning of HE * 0 aay: 党 til 之 fen 
— is that, since ministers are charged 人 站 | 了 ， 


XIX, xxii). It is better, however, to under- 
with such duties, to promote the virtue of their A A : f= 
sovereign above them, and the welfare of the | stand it here as in the translation. 73 or 
peuple below them, they must be harmonivus | ‘virtue’ is employed as the general designation 
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THE SHOO KING. 


王 ai, A, HE 姓 
SE 
CR, Ie BE 吾 、 eS, 


9 is conformity to the uniform decision of the mind. Such virtue will 
make the people with their myriad surnames all say, ‘ How great 
are the words of the king! and also, ‘ How single and pure is the 
king’s heart! It will avail to maintain in tranquillity the great 
possession of the former king, and to secure for ever the happy life 


of the multitudes of the people. 


IV. “Oh! to retain a place in the seven-shrined temple of ances- 


tors isa sufficient witness of virtue. 


by the myriad heads of families is a 
ment. 


of all good actions, By what model shall a man | 
order his conduct that it shall always be 
virtuous? No invariable model can be supplied 
tohim. But let him have a chief regard to this 
point,—that his actions be good, and he will 


not go far wrong. E ted in Ana, I,, viii., 2. 
But what is to be the decisive characteristic of 
what is good? ‘The answer to this question is in 


the last clause,— 


—-, ‘harmony in 
attaining to the one.’ It is not easy to say 
precisely what is meant. ‘T's‘ne says the idea is 
not far different from that of Confucius in his 


famous saying, #- 道 一 以 Wt 之 


(Ana. 1V., xv.) The 一 has reference to the 一 


德 ， which is in the title of the Book. Man has 


a monitor in regard to what is good and what 
is evil in his own breast. Let him only give a | 
uniterm obedience to the voice of this monitor, | 
and his whole conduct will be ordered virtuous- | 
ly. 9, The happy and great results of auch | 

| 


@ virtuous course. 1, ‘will cause.’ | 
A nominative is to be brought on from the last 


paragraph, 大 # 王 = the ‘words 


of the king’ are those published in his ordi- 


nances of State, 克 ‘aN 先 于 之 We 


一 the same nominative is to be supplied to % 


as to {#l. is the We ‘Ileaven- 


conferred revenues,’ of the ‘Counsels of Yu,’ 
par. 17. 

Ch. IV. Pp. 10, 11. Tre enanacrsr or 
ONE'S GOVERNMENT AND VIRTUE WILL COMMAND 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT IN THE PRESENT AND THE 
Foters. HE sOVEREIGN SHOULD BE PREPARED 
TO ACCEPT HLLPS TO HIS VIRTUE EVEN PROM THE 


+e tte < Jia. 


—the ancestral temple of seven generations.’ | 





= 





LOWEST OF THE PEOPLE. 


To be acknowledged as chief 
sufficient witness of one’s govern- 


The emperors had in their ancestral temple the 
shrines with the spirit-tablets of seven of their 
ancestors ;—see on the ‘ Doctrine of the Mean,’ 
xix.4. Butin the case of an emperor's possessing. 
great merit, having displayed great virtue and 


| rendered great services to his dynasty, his 


shrine might remain in addition to the seven 
regular shrines of the temple. ‘This seems to 
be the motive presented to Tae-kéi,—that by 
being greatly virtuous, he might insure to alt 
time a niche—a shrine—in the ancestral temple, 
and be looked up to by his descendants to the 


latest period of his dynasty. #& KR 之 
fe—tin Che-k‘e observes that #5 K = 
fs RE or # EB ‘the myriad surnames,’ or 
‘the myriads of the people,’ and that the whole 
phrase is equivalent to 于 , or ‘emperor.’ 
No doubt this explanation is correct, and I 
suppose that 夫 is to be taken in the sense of 
‘husband,’ or head of a family. ‘The idea is that 
when all the people readily submit to the empe- 


ror, the excellence of his government may be 
predicated, 


{No little controversy has been raised on this 


| paragraph, and especially on the clause 一 七 {i 


jij. That the imperial temple of ancestors 
in the Chow dynasty was fitted up with seven 
shrines as Ue rale is acknowledged on all hands; 
and there is no intimation in the classical books, 
or in any writings of a high antiquity,—with 
perhaps one exception, which will be pointed 
out,—that the practice was different under the 
dynasties of Shang and Hea. About the middle 
of the second century of our era, Wei Yuen- 


shing CHE 元 ji a great scholar and minis- 


ter, put forth the view that under the Shang 
dynasty, the shrines in the imperial tensple 


11 


Bg. VI. Cu. IV. 11. 


OP DL Be Me SE 


BOTH POSSESSED PURE VIRTUE. 


4 


“The sovereign without the people has none whom he can cae : 


and the 
serve. 
small in comparison. 


Mi i without the sovereign have none whom they can 
not consider yourself so enlarged as to deem others 
If ordinary men and women do not find the 


opportunity to give full development to their virtue, the _ People’s 
lord will be without the proper aids to complete his merit.” 


were only five. Lew Hin and others opposed this | 


opinion; but subsequently it was adopted with | provided to be an example to hiw. 
some modification by Ch‘ing Heuen and Ma | 


Yung; as an opponent to whom Wang Suh put | 


himself forward. 


The question will not be | 


admitted to be settled yet. The impugners of | 


the present ‘old text’ hold to the decision of 
Ch‘ing, while Maou K‘e-ling has written at 


great length on the other side in his jay 制 


I have said that there is perhaps one excep- 
tion to the universal silence in books before our 
era on there having been any difference in the 
number of shrines in the early dynasties. That 


exception is in the a K 春 RK, in the 13th 
Bk. of which, and the chapter ae 大 ， we have 
the passage— fi Bi. Th {U: 之 Bi 
生 基 机 中 1 夫 之 长 ,可 以 


=e. But I cannot persuade myself that 
our present text was made by altering this 


strange quotation.] 

事 ,一 om. last 
Book, Pt, ii, pt & PC He- 
comp. Con. Ana XIV., xviii., 8. HG 
A #- do not obtain to develope them- 
selves to the utmost.’ Ts‘ae says ae 
oe Beam A ft ik 


X 4h: ‘Let but one common man 
and woman not be able to display their virtue 





instance of what is good not provided,’ ie., not 
E Yin's 
idea was that the emperor could and ought to 
learn good from all, however far they might 
be beneath him. It must be allowed that 
there is a falling off in these two concluding 
paragraphs, They are but an impotent con- 


clusion to the Book. 
i] About E Yin. E 


CoNncLUDING NOTE. y 
Yin had certainly played a most important part 
in the overthrow of the Hea dynasty, and the 
establishment of the Shang. Whether he spent 
his last years in retirement as he wished to do, 
or was persuaded to continue to be prime 
minister to his death, we do not know; but he 
survived ‘T‘ae-kéi, and died, according to the 
preface to the Shoo, and to Sze-ma Ts‘een, 
p.c, 1712, more than 100 years old, in the 
8th year of Yuh-ting, T’ae-kéA’s son and 
successor. He was buried with imperial hon- 
ours, and a narrative of the transactions of his 
life was drawn up by another minister called 
Kaou Shen, which formed one of the documents 
of the Shoo, but is unfortunately lost. 
No credit can be given to the statements in the 
‘Bamboo Books,’ that E was keeping T‘ae-kéa 
in confinement, while he reigned in his stead, 
and that ‘TYae-kéa, having escaped in the 7th 
year of his imprisonment, put him to death, 
when Heaven put the emperor in such terror 
by a dense mist of three days’ duration that 
he invested E's son with his honours and posses- 
sions. 

ii.] About T'ae-kéd, History is silent on 


| the events of T‘ae-kéa's reign after his reforma- 


tion. He must have held on, however, in the 
course of virtue, for he earned for himself 
the shrine in the ancestral atemple， and occupied 


it with the title of TR a His reign ended 


completely to the sovereign, then there is one | B.c. 1720. 


THE BOOKS 


BOOK VII. 


OF SHANG. 


PWAN-KANG. PART i. 


I. Pwan-king wished to remove to Yin, but the people would 


not go to dwell there. 


He therefore appealed to all the discontented, 


and made the following protestations. 


INTRODUCTORY HISTORICAL NOTE. T‘ae-kéi's | 
reign ended ac. 1720, and Pwan-king’s com- 
menced B.c. 1400, More than three centuries 
of the Shang dynasty is thus a blank in history, 
so far as the documents of the Shoo are concern- 
ed. They were filled up by the reigns of 14 
emperors, of whom we know from all other 
sources little more than the names. 

Originally there were 7 other Books between 
the ‘ Both possessed pure virtue,’ and the ‘Pwan- 
kang ;’ but hardly a shred of any of them can 
now be collected. . 

The names of the intervening emperors, with 
all the information that can be brought together 
about them, are as follow :一 


(i.] Yub-ting Gh TJ> He was a gon of 
T’ae-kéa; succeeded to his father, B.c. 1719; 
died, B.c. 1691. We have seen that E Yin died in 
his reign, and was buried by him magnificently 
in Pd. Soon after this there was made the lost 
Book, called ‘ Yuh-ting.’ 

(ti. ] T'we-kang ( ). He was a bro- 
ther of Yub-ting. He died, a.c. 1666. 

[ iii. ] Séaou-kéa (小 ). He was a son 
of T‘ae-kiing. He died, n.c. 1649. 

{iv.] Yung-ke HE 局 )，He was a bro- 
ther of Séaou-kéa. He died, n.c. 1637. During 


his reign, the government became very weak, 
end many of the princes did not think it worth 





their while to appear at court. 


[v.] Tae-mow (fe JR. He was a bro- 


ther of Yung-ke. His prime minister was E 
Chih, the son of E Yin. In his time there occur- 
red at P6 an ominous appearance of a mulberry 
tree and a stalk of grain growing together. Ac- 
cording to Ts‘een, ‘l‘ae-mow in great alarm con- 
sulted his minister about it, when Chih replied, 
‘I have heard that portents do not overcome 
virtue. May there not be defects about your 
government? Let your Majesty cultivate your 
virtue.’ ‘This advice was taken. The emperor 
became greatly virtuous. The strange growth 
withered away, and the affair was commemo- 
rated in a Book, which is now lost, by a worthy 
minister called Woo Heen. ‘T‘ae-mow reposed 
great confidence in Chih; the dynasty revived ; 
the princes acknowledged their allegiance ; and 
when the emperor died in B.c. 1562, after reign- 
ing 75 years, he received, in the ancestral temple, 


the title of {We might be inclined to 
doubt the length of this reign. Chow-kung 
mentions it particularly, in Pt. V., Bk. XV, 
par. 5.] 

[ vi. ] Chung-ting ( 仲 TJ». He was the 
son of T‘ae-mow. He transferred the capital 
from P5 to Gaou (i: Sze-ma Ts‘een writes 


the name B®. in the pres. dis. of Ho-yin ( 河 


(>. dep. of K‘ae-fung, Ho-nan.—There was a 
‘ook in the Shoo, giving an account of this 


ca) 


Ba. VI. Pt. i. 1. 


removal; but it is lost. His reign was marked | 
by insurrections and incursions of wild tribes, 
aud by ‘internal disorders.’ It ended nc. 1549. 


[让 ] Wae-jin (Ath 和 于 He was a bro- 
ther of Chung-ting. His reign ended B.C. 1534, 
amidst a renewal of ‘internal disorders.’ 


[ viii. ] Ho-tan-kéa ( ). He was 
河 喜 甲 


a brother of Chung-ting and jin. An over- 
flow of the Ho made him remove the capital in 
his first year from Gaou to Séang, a place in 


the pres. dep. of Chang-tih (es 德 )， Ho-nan, 


His reign wae a feeble one, and the fortunes of 
Shang began again to wane. A Book, which 
is now lost, commemorated the transference of ， 


the seat of govt. The additiun of Ho ( 河 ) to 


the emperor’s name must have been s0mehow 
coanected with this. He died B,C. 1525. 


[ix, ] Tsoo-yih (jff] Z,). He was a son 
of Tan-kéi. He was obliged to remove the 
capital from Séang to King ik. in the pres. 


dis, of Ho-tsin (AY Y), in Kéang Chow ($4 
Jp), Shan-se, The Book of the Shoo com- 
memorating this is lost. Subsequently he made 


another charge from King to Th in the pres. 
dis. of Hing-t‘ae FARE). dep. Shun-tih, Chih- 
le, [It may be doubted, however, whether TK 
and ik were not identical, See Sze-ma Ts‘een.} 


He had for his chief minister Heen ®, a 


son of Woo Heen of Tae-niow's reign, and his 
govt. displayed a vigour which anew command- 
ed the submission of the princes. He died B.c. 
1506, 


[ x. ] Tsoo-sin GEL 3). He was a son of 
Tsoo-yih. He died BC. 1490. 

{ xi. ] Yuh-kéa ( ). He was a bro- 
ther of Tsoo-sin. He died, B.c. 1465, amid con- 
fusion and disorder. 

(xii. ] Tsoo-ting (jf J). He was a son 
of Yuh-kéa. He also died in the midat of trou- 
bles, B.c. 1433. 

[ xiii. ] Nan-kiing ( 南 Bb. He was ano- 
ther son of Yuh-kéa, It is the same story :一 
he died a:mid troubles, B.c. 1408. 

(xiv. ] Yang-kéa ( FA). He was ason | 
of Tsoo-ting. ‘The fortunes of the House of | 
Shang seemed to be at a low ebb in hia time. 
He died in nc. 1401, and was succeeded by his 
brother Pwan-kang. 


Name or Tae Boox.— Be ‘Pwan-kang.’ 
This was the name of the 17th emperor of the 
Shang dynasty, It is sometimes written fey Be. 
He is by some reckoned the 19th emp., two 
reigns—of Wae-ping and Chung-jin—being 
interposed between ‘lang and ‘T'ne-kia, The 
左 refers to the Book as the ‘Announce- 
ment of Pwan-king;" and it is properly placed 
in the division of the Shoo which embraces ‘An- | 
nouncements.’ The Book is found both in the ， 
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old text and the modern, There are many pass- 
ages in it difficult of interpretation. As edited 
by Confucius, it was in three Parts, which 
arrangement is retained in the old text, while 
Fuh-shang had either forgotten, or did not 
mark it. 

Coxtents. The whole Book centres round 
the removal of the capital from the north of the 
Ho to Yin on the south of it. The emperor saw 
that the removal was necessary, but he was 
met by the unwillingness of the people and 
the opposition of the great families. The 
first Part relates how he endenvoured to justify 
the measure. It contains two addresses, to 
the people and to those in high «places respec- 
tively, designed to secure their cordial co-opera- 
tion, The second Part brings before us 
the removal in progress. They have crossed 
the river, but there continues to be dissatisfac- 
tion, which the emperor endeavours to remove 
by a long and earnest vindication of his policy, 

The third Part opens with the removal 
accomplished, The new city has been founded, 
and the plan of it laid out. The emperor 
makes a third appeal to the people and chiefs 
to forget all their heart-burnings, and co-operate 
with him in building up in the new capital a 
great destiny for the dynasty, 

The first Part has been divided into 17 
paragraphs, which may be be divided again into 
2 chapters, The former, parr. 1—4, contains, 
after an introductory reference to the occasion 
of its delivery, an addresa, by Pwan-kang, 
chiefly to the people, vindicating his measure on 
the authority of precedents, and the advantages 
it would secure. ‘The other, parr. 6—17, is an 
address, to those in high places chiefly, com- 
plaining of the manner in which they misrepre- 
sented him to the people, and consulted arf 
their own selfishness, and threatening them wit 
his high displeasure, if they did not change 
their ways, 

Ch. I. Pp. 1—4. Occasion OF THE AD- 
DRESSES IN TUIS Part. NECESSITY AND DUTY OF 
REMOVING THE CAPITAL; THE MEASURE VINDI- 
CATED BY PRECEDENTS; ADVANTAGES TO BE 


GAINKD BY IT. 1, par Bt Bee 于 BB. 
—' Pwan-kiing was removing (the past incom- 
plete tense, = wished to remove) to Yin.’ The 
removal must have been from Kang, or from 


Th if Tsoo-yih made a second change of his 
capital; and it was probably necessitated by 
an overflow of the Ho, The site chosen for the 


i new capital was BE. called Bs 党 in the 


prefatory note on the Book, which I have there 
translated— P6, the cradle of the Yin.’ Gan- 
kw says here that ‘ BE is another name of 


. Others say that Pé was the name of the 
territory, and Yin that of a particular place in 
it. The site of Pwan-kang’s new capital was 
what is called ‘the western Pi,’ in the pres. dis, 
of Yen-sze G3 Bil), dep. of Ho-nan, Ho-nan, 
This was not the Pi where T‘ang had his capital, 
when he conimenced his work of punishment 
among the princes with the chief of K% (Bk. IL, 
p. 6). He had, however, probably dwelt pre- 
viously in this Yin-pd, as intimated in the 9th 
notice of the preface. 
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He said, “Our king came, and 


0 KING. 


He did 


fixed on this settlement. 


so from a deep concern for our peopie, and not because he would 
have them all die, where they cannot now help each other to preserve 


their lives. 


I have examined the matter by divination, and obtained 


3 the reply— This is no place for us.’ When the former kings had 
any business, they reverently obeyed the commands of Heaven. In 


[After this removal of Pwan-kang to Yin, the | tions, they did not hurt the people, and they 
name of the dynasty appears to have been | did not alidie.” The view of Gan-kwé is better 


changed from Shang to Yin. Pwan-kiang and 
his successors all appear in the ‘Kang-muh’ 
as kings of Yin, in contradistinction from his 
redecessors, who are entered as kings of Shang. 
t is there stated also that he changed the title 
of the dynasty.] 


BA BB th« Z, somo! 
The ‘Daily Explanation’ has for the whole 一 往 
3 安居 之 地 ， ‘go to the place of tran- 
quil dwelling.’ Bi fai SA i Zim 

1; fii (the dict. says should be without the 
) 一 呼 ; Fi — FE. Gan-kwd took 2g 
a8 一 领 ， and fit as= FI. Ying-t& expands 


his view a 44 qu Fi 1 omy 之 ue 


‘He conducted and ¢ried to harmonize all the 


grieving.’ The view given in the translation is | 


much to be preferred. 


The at RX quotes 
the passage with 成 for 


FR, which has unne- 


cessarily made Kéung Shing and others insist | 


on SR 戌 as meaning—‘all his relatives,’ 一 


“all the high officers.’ 出 oe A Ke 


=F. Comp. Con. Ana., VI, xxvi. 

2. The necessity and the sanction of a change of 
capital, 我 王 来 ,一 the 王 or king here 
must be Tsoo-yih. PE & EF 2% 
—fE Fm ‘ana thereupon,’ E. however, 
between PE and 笔 is perplexing. 于 | 

一 从 此 ， ‘here,’ referring to Kang. 
Be He at 2h —Bh— 8, 
kill,’ or ‘to be killed,”” Keang Shing gives as 
the meaning of the passage:—‘He governed 


Well, and made the people prosperous. Altho’ 
there were the evils of occurring inunda- 


than this:—*Tsoo Yih removed here, because 
he valued the people, and would not have them 
all die,’ Le. would not have them all die in Séang 
(see the prefave, not. 25). ‘The meaning given 
in the translation is that of Ts‘ae, as expand- 
ed in the ‘Daily Explanation. It is certainly 
| more germane to the argument of the whole 


| 

[Book 2B AE 45 EE VA AE com. 
Bk. V., Pt. ii, p. 2; but there is not the same 

difficulty with the oy here. [But that that 


passage of the ‘ T‘ae-kéa’ is guaranteed by its 
being expressly quoted in the fe Ke, we should 
certaiuly have had J5-keu, and all the impugn- 
ers of the received ‘old text,’ referring to this 
paragraph as the original of it, and insisting 
that ‘here the plagiarist of T’sin stole from the 


ze fy SAE 
VA 卜 . 日 at 如 this is the 
answer returned to the divination, but express- 
ed in Pwan-king’s words, 其 加 H- 


comp. Bk. I, p. 3 一 夏 罪 其 如 
Teae explains wy: 一 亦 FY, 此 地 AE 
ZR SKE BRS 


3. Precedents of removal in the histories of 
former reigns, is to be taken in the 
9 


sense of 事 ， ‘business,’ ‘affair.’ The ‘Daily 
Explanation’ says:—‘The former kings, in 
great governmental emergencies of the empire," 


&e. 2% Fh HK ‘ht, — ZY, ‘ this,” 
一 in such a matter as this transference of 
the capital. Zi is well expressed by ‘ especi- 
ally.” The force of it is to connect the 
clause closely with the preceding.—‘If in 
all matters they obeyed the will of Heaven, 
how much more did they do so in a matter 


like this!’ 于 全 五 F- vy 
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a case like this especially they did not indulge a constant repose, 
—they did not abide ever in the same city. Up to this time the 
capital has been in five regions. If we do not now follow the practice 
of the ancients, we shall be refusing to acknowledge that Heaven 
is making an end of our dynasty here ;一 how little can it be said 
of us that we are following the meritorious course of the former 
kings! As from the stump of a felled tree there are sprouts and 
shoots, Heaven will perpetuate its decree in our favour in this new city; 
—the great possession of the former kings will be continued and 
renewed ; tranquillity will be secured to the four quarters of the empire.” 

II. Pwan-kang, in making the people, aware of his views, began 
with those who were in high places, aud took the constantly recur- 


now there have been five regions.’ We must | with it, 知 | corresponds to cf] above, 
understand as in the translation. There is ‘ i ; 

some difficulty in making out the five capitals, jG = how much more’; 知 |= how much 
They are commonly enumerated as—T'ang’s ’ A 

capitals in Shang K‘ew and P6, Chung-ting’s less。 The commentators all explain Ri by 
in Guou, Ho-tan-kéa’s in Séang, ‘I'soo-yih’s in x. We get a much better meaning by taking 
King. But Shang-k‘ew and the Pd of T'ang 

—the Ps where he first appears in the Shoo— | it as 一 功 一 s in Bk. IV., p. 1, 


were identical. If he had previously moved 4. How a reviving and prosperity would come 
from the ‘western PT that was anterior to the 


commencement of the dynasty ;—only our with a change of capital. =a 是 I 之 
capital can be counted to him in the enumera- = ie 

tion, Reckoning from Tang’s eastern Po, and 有 由 RE, RE (see the dict. on the form 
including the present change to Yin, or the | of the character) = , ‘the remains 


western P6,—which is the way of many,—we of , eA 
: ne ; cee a tree that has been cut down.’ This justifies 
have five capitals; but to include the change uires, indced—the translation which I have 


which was only in contemplation seems forbid- given of ii 本 : which is simply ‘a fallen 


den by the clause which follows—A0 xX 承 ae 四 os 生 ra is 


The number of five may be made sprouts and shoots of a tree ;'—see the dict. on 
out by allowing two movements to Tsoo-yih. | this use of the character. 
The point is really of little importance; and | Ch. Ul. Pp. 5—17. Pwan-Kano’s ADDRESS 
to suppose that Pwan-kang is speaking of five | TO THOSE IN HIGH PLACES, HE EXPOSTULATES 





changes which be had made himself, ‘though it | WITH THEM, AND THREATENS THEM, BECAUSE OP 
is the view of Sze-ma Ts‘éen, is inadmissible. | THEIR OPPOSITION TO THE PROPOSED REMOVAL 


ty =i iI Are ohn 8 OF THE CAPITAL. 5. Lin Che-k‘e and Ts‘ae 
1g 知 天 之 Ey fargo the meaning preface this chupter in the following way :一 The 

of ay ii is very much determined by the | *! i ) 
tions, was peculiarly unhappy for the poorer 


site of Kang, being low and liable to inunda- 
x 命 in the next par., which is in contrast | people, who were driven from their homes and 
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ring circumstances of former times to lay down the right law for 


the present emergency, saying, “ 


the remonstrances of the poorer people.” 


common to come to his hall. 


scattered about. It had advantages, however, 
for the large and wealthy families, who were 
therefore unwilling to leave it, and contrived by 
unsubstantial statements to bring many of the 
lower orders to resist the proposed movement 
along with themselves, They could not blind 
the minds of all, but they came between those 
who wished to x sgt the grievances of their 
situation and the emperor, preventing the 
interchange of their views. ‘These were the 
circumstances, which occasioned Pwan-kang his 
difficulties, and to deal with which is his object 
in this chapter. These observations seem 
to be correct, and by keeping them in mind, we 
can better understand the whole of the chapter. 


By 于 民 - 懂 = 教 ， ‘to teach,’ or, 


better, 一 , ‘to awaken, make aware.’ 


Hy 79 4 tr VA hs 26 I AE 
一 this is a difficult passage, as appears 
from the difft. views that have been taken of it. 


Gan-kw6, taking FA. and 4th, 


supposed the words to be spoken to the people. 
Ying-ta thus paraphrases his interpretation :一 
‘Pwan-kang instructing the people, said, “ You 
ought to fullow the orders of your superiors, and 
use the constant practice of former times to 
rectify the law.” He wished to charge the 


people to remove in obedience to the orders of | 
the ministers.’ It is added—* He also cautioned | 


the ministers, saying,” &c. This is hardly 
intelligible, and we cannot admit the inter- 


position of a after the first clause, 
Keang Shing, Sun Yen, and other interpreters 
of the present dynasty, take and 74 in the 


same way as Lin and Ts‘ae, but view the whole 
differently. Their interpretation is :—* Pwan- 
kiing, wishing to make the people aware of his 
views, would do so by means of those in places 
of authority, and would use the constant practice 
of former times to lay down the correct way of 
proceeding. He therefore said to the officers,’ 
&e. On this construction, the constant 


practice of former times (党 t& 服 一 服 


一 事 ， as in par. 3) is not the practice of re- | 
moving the capital, but that of calling a general 
assembly of the people to deliberate on such an 


important measure, 4E 法 度 ， also, docs | 


not mean, as in the translation, to lay down the | 
law of proceeding in what was already deter- 
mined on, but to consider whether such a 
proceeding should he taken or not. An 
insuperable objection to this view is the address 


Let none of you dare to suppress 
The king ordered all in 


which follows, in which no proposition is laid 
before the assembly, but the ministers and 
officers simply are sharply spoken to. I append 
tt paraphrase of the * Daily Explanation ’:— 


See ee 
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一 所 : {ak ‘to remonstrate.’ ej 


prunasily denotes ‘a sewing needle,’ made of 
course of bamboo; then a pointed stone used 
for puncturing the flesh in disease. From this 
second use of the term comes that in the text. 


§K Fe are ‘pungent words,’ that probe the 


= ti RR BF 
fe- =. ‘the king.’ ‘This of course is Pwan- 


kang; and it might be well to separate this 
sentence from the rest of the paragraph, and 
let it stand by itself, as Lin Che-k‘e does. I 
have said that ‘the king of course is Pwan-king 
but Keang Shing and others will have it that 
we are to understand, atter K‘ang-shing, that 
the King was Yang-kéa Pwan-kiing’s brother 
and predecessor.’ ‘They will have it that, at 
the time to which this tirst Part refers, Pwan- 
king was acting as prime minister to him, and 
was carrying out his wishes in advocating the 
| removal of the capital. ‘They admit at the same 
time that in the second and third parts Pwan- 
king himself is ‘ King,’ so that we must suppose 
the transference to have been contemplated and 
agitated for a considerable time. This theory 
is altogether gratuitous, and I can find no sub- 
| stantial ground for it in the language of any 
| part of the » Book, Sun Yen to support it makes 


| 王 til: Ze Zz me to be the words of Pwan- 


conscience, 





| kang ;一 "Do not venture to conceal from the 
| people that ‘the King commands all,’ &. But 
| the K fi forbid such a construction. In 





the SR 2K we must understand both the peo~ 
ple and the officers and ministers. They were 
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The king spoke to this effect:—‘“ Come, all of you; I will an- 
nounce to you my instructions. Take counsel how to put away 
your seljish thoughts. Do not with haughty disregard of me follow 
after your own ease. 

“Of old, our former kings had it asa principal object in their 

lans to employ the men of old families to share in the government. 
When they wished to proclaim and announce what was to be attended 
to, those did not conceal the imperial views, and on this account 
the kings greatly respected them. They did not exceed the truth 
in their communications with the people, and on this account the 


gathered to ‘the hall,’ congregated, I suppose, | whole is paraphrased Hf 得 fk 小 之 
all about the royal residence. The meeting, 

however, was not for deliberation. We may ti: 从 已 之 &- 

suppose that the people would enjoy the school- 7. Degeneracy of Pwan-kéng's ministers and 
ing of the officers. officers as compared with those of former times, 


{If we will not be satisfied without a reason 而 我 先 于 ,一 these ‘former Kings’ are to 
for the change of style from ‘Pwan-king’ to | be taken generally. as intending all the sove- 
‘the king,’ and think that the inartistical man- reigns of the dyn / aw Tang downwards. 


ner in which the compiler did his work does i 
not sufficiently account for it, I see no course AR HE 任 8 人 tt BP. 
but to resort to the theory of different docu- | «algo,’ te in the same way as Pwan-kang him. 


ments, which certain critics make so much use Z 
of in accounting for the change from one name | selfi HE 图 ， is not ‘only planned,’ but HE 


of the Supreme Being to another in the Book | may be taken as the copula, or as amalgamating 
of Genesis!) with the meaning of 图 ; # 人 -= {it Fa. 
Pes Pashia, of the “ee El and fe Fin 4 家 Zi, ‘hereditary ministers and 

é Officers. 一 1 n- 
于 i men of old families.’ Gan-kw5 takes B 人 


timates that what follows is not all in the exact | 
words of the king, but the substance of what as 一 老 成 之 AK ‘old and experienced 


he said. Others will have it that the ye is | men;’ but the meaning is clearly indicated in 
appropriate in the mouth of a minister speaking . 14, and other pl 是 am 
in the name of the sovereign, as we shall find it ee eee one beeen 共 政 共 ia 
several times in the next Part; but even there tt EX. 王 播 告 之 修 ， 不 es 
the $F — ‘substantially thus.’ 格 fia SR,  —Gan-kw6 explains this:— A 


aa Wa ; = 布 
一 the SB must be co-extensive with the same er A 以 所 修 之 政 ， 不 匿 其 


term in the last pnr.，enibracing officers and ; eee 
people, but the address is at once directed to » ‘when the kings were publishing (==wish- 
ed to publish) to the people the government 


h ‘ if JI 一 的 人 
‘ ee bs aK Ai 74 心 强人 which was to be cultivated, they did nof 
at mh 74~jk. fit tik conceal their views.’ This nust be the mean- 
rin iit. — fk = Ff fi. ‘haughty,’ ‘in- | ing of the (F, which, standing alone in the text, 


sulent,” as in the *¥ih and Tsvii,’ p, 8. The | is enigmatic. The ‘Daily Explanation,’ tiuds a 
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people became greatly changed. 


Now, however, you keep clamour- 


ing, and get the confidence « of the people by alarming and shallow 


I do not know what you keep wrangling about. 


In 


this movement I am not myself abandoning my proper virtue, 


but you conceal the goodness of my intentions, not standin 


awe of me, the one man. 


in 


I see you as clearly as one sees fire; 


but still by my undecided plans I have produced your error. 
“When the net has its line, there is order and not confusion ; 
and when the husbandman labours upon the fields, and spends his 


great deal of meaning in the clause 一 不 匿 | 


指 ， saying it==‘they proclaimed the 


favour of the sovereign to the people, and re- 
ported the remonstrances of the people to the 
sovereign,’ I cannot see more in it than I have 


ie in the translation, 同 有 3% 
言 ， f= 过 ; = = are ‘words going 
beyond’ the truth, at Th HR 陪 一 he 
A 文 quotes this passage not under He. but 


under ih which seems also to have been the 


reading of Ch‘ing K‘ang-shing. The meaning 
of the phrase is given variously, We have— 


意 ， “clamorons (the 日 Hi and 


of stupidity ' (Gan-kw6); 柜 善 A 用 之 


意 ， 《self-opinionated，resisting what is good’ 


(Ma Yung and the at BO): iE AS Fa 55. 


* the appearance of being difficult to be spoken | 
t (Ch‘ing). 起 信 cane 4 ,一 the connec- 
tion shows that by er ‘i the speeches of the 
officers are characterized. 险 ， ‘ precipitous,’ 
‘alarming.’ J. ‘the skin,’ 
here = ‘shallow,’ words not more than skin 
deep. The translation of 起 信 is after 
Lin Che-k‘e and Ts‘ae. Kéang Shing has a 
: . So pa. 
different view, and takes 起 = 造 ， and 信 
(Ist tone) 一 EA, the two together <= ‘you raise | 
and put forth.’ 8. 


* hazardous,’ == 





While revroving the 


Aim RE Fn He, “0 | 
; HE P B 


perverse opposition of his ministers, Pwan-kéng 
acknowledyes his oven weakness. The meaning of 
this par. given in the translation is again after 


the 集 传 ; comp, its use in Pt, 
III, Bk. III., p. 8. —‘ this virtue,’ ie 
the virtue proper to the sovereign, to love the 
people. 德 一 conceal the virtue,’ i¢., 


the virtue of the emperor proposing the removal 
of the capital with a view to the benefit of the 


ee oe BL KH Ti 


, ‘I see your feelings and ways 
as herd as if I were looking at fire.’ 
—‘stupid plans.’ ‘Stupid ' 一 undeci- 
ded, not ut force of will and appliances to 
compel obedience. 作 74 =k tk 


德 = takes a different view of 


HE ik 德 ， and makes it—‘but you 
cherish evil thoughts.” Keang Shing agrees 


with this; but his explanations of 2% and 


于 33) 车 火 are peculiar. See his comm, 


tn loc. 


9, 10. The officers are erhorted to put away 
their selfishness, and to do real good to the people. 


| The good fh of their doing so are illustrated. 


9. a if the net be on the 
rope.’ The rope, going round the mouth or 
edge of the net, keeps it in order, and affords 
the means of handling it easily, » 


—‘ there are the separate divisions or parts,’ 一 
there is order. What the rope is to the net, 


| that the sovercign is to the ministers; and they 
, Must allow to him a control over them and 
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10 strength in reaping, there is then the abundant autumn. If you can 
put away your selfish thoughts, you will bestow real good upon the 
people, reaching to your relatives and friends, and may boldly venture 
to make your words great, and say that you have aceumulated 
11 virtue. You do not fear the great evils which are far and near. 
You are like the husbandman who yields himself to ease, and is not 
strong to toil and to labour on his acres, and who in such a case 


12 cannot have either rice or millet. 


guidance of them. This portion of the par. is 
understood to have reference to the haughty 
disregard of him shown by Pwan-kang’s minis- 


ters,—their ffx (par. 6), ‘Dy DZ 
eh a Wi J ie 
WT The ‘reaping’ is to be 


taken as inclusive of the ‘sowing.’ This portion 
is understood to be directed against the officers’ 


seeking their ease,—the HE 康 of par 6. 
10, —‘real, substantial, virtue.’ The 


meaning is that if they would put away their 
selfishness (see par. 6), and cordially co-operate 
with the emperor in promoting the removal to 
Yin, they would be really benefiting the people. 

It is not easy to show how the difft. parts 
of the paragraph depend on one another. 
No commentator that I have examined has 
succeeded in doing so, They all, from Gan- 


kw6 downwards, have lost the clue to a fuir | 


and consistent interpretation, by making the 


two clauses—ffr 克 it 77 XO 施 袜 
德 于 民 run on as if they were connected 


by an and, whereas we should take 施 袜 


zm as the results that would flow 


rom their putting away their selfishness, The | 


two first clauses must be joined by a 则 ,ana not 


by ff]: or the 及 of a looser style. 至 


于 婚 友 一 : reaching 一 whiph will reach 一 to | 


relatives and friends.’ 婚 properly denotes 
‘the kindred of the wife’; here it =‘ relatives’ 
generally. The great families were opposed to 


You do not use friendly and good 


the contemplated movement, as King was suf- 
ficiently advantageous to them. Pwan-kang 
here tells them that they likewise, as well as 
the people generally, would be benefited by it. 
HT HE Ke Sy —reat— bolt) ray be 
your venturing to magnify yourselves and say,” 
The straits to which the commentators 
are put by the language here may be seen in 
Gan-kw6é and Keang Shing. ‘The placing of a 
Hi] between the two first clauses makes the 
interpretation much more easy. 

11, 12. Further reproof of those in high places 
Sor their self-seeking and disregard of the emperor's 


wishes, nn. Jy Ke fe RTE F 
BRK sos HE 


a aE He ~ 
‘injuries,’ ‘evils.’ Pwan-kang has reference to 
the desolation wrought by the overflowing 
waters, of which the wealthy families hardly 
seemed to be conscious. Keang Shing says he 


can get no meaning from the sentence thus 
construed, and places a stop at 毒 ， and ex- 


mu 于 束 通 w 徒 计 校 于 速 
近 ， ‘you vainly calculate, and compare the 
| distant and the near.’ This does not make the 


| meaning more intelligible or the construction 


more easy. 不 24 作 fe 2 to 


| Re, Pt. V. Bk, IX., p.15, ‘to be strong,’ 
FBG is defined by Ying-ta by 
ye ; but then wR must be taken as an adverb, 
| =H 是 ， ‘thereupon.’ Keang Shing gives 


LS for it,=—= ‘the result is.’ 12, tk 
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words to the people, and are only producing suffering for yourselves. 
As destroyers and calamities, villains and traitors, the punishment 
shall come on your persons. You set the example of evil, and must 
fecl its smart,—what will it avail you then to repent? Look at 
the poor people ;一 they can still consult together about remon- 
strances which they wish to address to me, but when they begin 
to speak, you are ready with yon extravagant talk:—how much 
more ought you to have me cfore your eyes, with whom itis to 
make your lives long or short! Why do you not report their 


巴 … 生 毒 ,-- 吉 =- 善 ， * good.’ 和 过 XK; ‘the precedents of wickedness ;’—s0, 
一 


=] = are ‘soothing and good words,’ by | Ts‘ae, Nal — Jii- {i} Ey HE e— 


which the officers might have allayed the ex- | the } occasions a difficulty here, It is to be 


citement of the people, and led them to fall in | | | 
with the emperor's wish to remove to Yin. joined to 何 及 . Gan-kw5 says 一 悔 
全 


自 AE i: must bee the 自 而 于 身 il: 所 及 ， ‘you may repent, 


x 于 War below. Pwan-king begins | but that will not avail your persons,’ 


要 
‘to take a higher tone with the officers, and | pte J Ee ...... — AR = fi 
threatens them. Gan-kw65 supposes the A bd te. - ES i 
, ‘ ’ ’ _ 


姓 here to be the 三 ‘the various of- ‘ 
thi le.” he original 
ficers,’ and the lesson to be administered to the FR 人 as es 
ri char. is om 人 
公 Spa. or thigh nobles’ above them. It is a | mouthed,’ litigious,’ ‘flattering.’ ‘This mean- 
: : Pee A ing is retained in the phrase, in Pt. Y., Bk. XTX., 
strange and inadmissible interpretation. 74 p. 20. It would be inappropriate here, and 


si ie ee WK Ey —the ‘Daily Explanation’ | therefore the signif. of ay R is accepted in 


bas fr thin: SM HE FZ THb A issma 猜 下 里 云云 一 Dave 
#H KF tk 之 身 RR. The V4 may | lated after the paraphrase of the ‘Daily Ex- 
A < planation.’ Tstnae seems to interpret after Lin 

be taken cither as -= , or as a conjunction, | Che-k‘e, who says :—* Look at those poor people; 
w == di : rh 一 they can still regard one another in their 
é im are co-ordinate with FL and are | remonstrances, fearing lest, in the words which 
designations applied to the officers, opposing | they utter, they should transgress with their 
the emperor as they did. Among all the com- peng a and pid op bes oe teen, = 
are the poor people in awe, with reference to 

tmentators only Sun Yen has attempted to grap- | the remonstrapces which they would speak, 
ple with the difficulty of these terms, and he | and yet you, with regard to me who have 


only partially and unsuccessfully. the power of life and death over you in 


ra my hands, do not stand in awe of me, but 
PR-----i Re -79 ik: 5 BB Be | haughtily disregard me, and follow your own 
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words to me, but go about to excite one another by empty ae 
frightening and involving the multitudes in misery ? When a fire 
is ‘blazing i in the plains, so that it cannot be approached, can it 
still be beaten out? Thus for you to cause dispeace in this way: 
—it is not I who am to blame. 

“Ch‘e Jin has said, ‘In men, we seek individuals of old families ; 


4 


— 


ease.’ You are not equal to the poor people.’ e.” The ‘ Daily Explanation’ says :一 4 
Gan-kw3 took tl i f tl 

Tin, ‘The aeolern view ls inore i= harwouy ik = 能 安静 以 泰 上 命 ， 
with the tenor of the whole Book. a “ig EF &% i 


Be ae feet 于 RE —2 LUN 


动 之 以 ie Ei, ‘frightening aud excit- | Chin mis ia at the close of this 
ing them about the calamity.’ Ki= = 阳 | paragraph, that the style of the Pwan-kang 

| is very full of repetitions, the same thought 
过 vA 罪恶 Fring ‘ plunging and sinking them | being brought out again and again, and the 


in wickedness.’ 车 做 y- same illustrations, He compares 

in interpreting this sentence, I am obliged to ’ 

differ from Lin Che-k-e and the ‘Daily Ex- KZ ZB ze of par. 8, with 车 之 If, 
planation.’ They understand Pwan-king as | ~~, here, and 车 i) 服 A wa: 


saying that a blazing fire which could not be 
approached, might still be beaten out, and he of par. 9, with ery xz of par. 11, 
vane cause the officers to know that when he | adding that however the style may be in disjecta 


arrayed himself in his terrors, they would be A 
consumed before him, and have an end made a there is yet & oe of thought, anf 
of all their speeches. But is it true in nature though the language be involved and irritating, 


that a fire not approachable can yet be beaten | difficult to understand, yet a man may by 
out? There could not be such a thing without | repeated exercises of his mind upon it make 


appliances of which Pwan-king could have no ‘ ? ‘ : 
idea. The san is twice quoted in the out the meaning. 1 think he is correct in say 


ing that the general meaning may be made 

左 传 (KB WN 7 年 ， and 3 ey out; but the style is very rugged. gWe have to 
») with BB 之 易 ， before | make our way through it, as. [or rare.] 
and the meaning is that prolonged K< *O’er bog or steep, through straight, rough, dense. 
ness becomes irremediable. It can't be re- 18,14. Pwan-kang seeks to stimulate his officers 
medied, and must produce its natural result | by reminding them of their fathers, for whose sakes 
of ruin. So Pwan-king threatens his officers, | he would deal justly and even kindly with them, 


i ld be with th 1 13. Who Ch'e Jin was is not known, 
hai higher 则 ‘tel ILER Ch‘ing says he was an ancient historiographer. 


A 作 : 弗 靖 ， FEF 有 Fh — the A Chow Jin ( 周 44.) is quoted in the same 


king’s anger does not allow him to bring his 

meaning out fully. He means to say—In the | way in the Analects, XVI, i, 人 HE 求 

sume way, when you all of yourselves make fit . 人 must be taken here as in par, 7. 
haps Ch 


this dispeace, and will have to take the con- ne Jin may have intended ‘old, ex- 
sequences, you will have only yourselves to perienced men,’—the wiser for the length of 
blame. You cannot ascribe your suffering to | their experience,—but Pwan-kang applies the 





Hy TR, FAT HC He HE 


in vessels, we do not seek old ones, but new.’ 


THE SHOO KING. 


fig JH 38% yn FG 
HK AE Tt He 
于 AT 20, 
A Tt ik & & 


动 及 放 


Formerly, the kings, 


my predecessors, and your forefathers and fathers, shared together 
the ease and labours of the State ;—how should I dare to lay 
For generations the toils of your 
families have been approved, and I will not conceal your goodness. 
Now when I offer the great sacrifices to my predecessors, your 


undeserved inflictions on you ? 


forefathers are present to share in them. 


They observe the happiness 


I confer and the sufferings I inflict, and I cannot dare to reward 


virtue that does not exist. 


phrase in that other sense. 14, 


悄 及 
选 勤 -~ 相 伍 同 其 劳 远 mm。 
‘Daily Explanation’ has it—~ 一 德 ， 
无 事 则 同 享 其 逸 ,有 事 则 
Bk 任 其 , ‘sovereigns and ministers 
possessed a common virtue. In times of quiet, 


trouble, they shared the burden of the toil 


together,” 子 HM. Zz 二 :一 we may take 
this interrogatively, or supply a xX before i'm 


after the analogy of 于 亦 不 ry in the 
last clause. {it Be jag He genera- 


tions have selected your toils." The meaning is 
asin the translation. Yo-P...... 3 : 
—under the Chow dynasty, as we learn from 
the ‘Rites ef Chow,’ Bk, XXX. ( 夏 官 司 


iB. 第 四 之 -一 ), there was a ‘ Recorder 
of merits’ ( 司 动 )， who entered the names of 
meritorious ministers and officers among the 
imperial kindred when alive, and regulated the 
arrangement of their spirit-tablets at the sacri- 
fices in the ancestral temple, when they were 
dead. ‘The text shows that the practice of giving 
a place to worthy ministers at imperial sacri- 
fices had descended from the Shang dynasty. 
The intimates that the spirits of the min- 


isters were supposed not to be present as 


principals, but as assessors, 作 its 作 


X ,一 the is to be explained 
rom the relation of the sentence to the preced- 





ing. Ts‘ae has expressed it :一作 ig 作 ps 
OF MM AE Je, 4 wl as —i 


my rewards and punishments, I seek to be in 
harmony with the judgment of my predecessors 
and of your forefathers.’ ‘Their judgment is 
just, and Pwan-kaug wishes that his may /ike- 


wise be so, 1 一 :to move and use ;" 


. . a ge | ie he would not of his own motion do anything 
they enjoyed the ease in common; in times of 


contrary to what was just. 


(Choo He has a note on this passage which is 
worth referring to. He observes that Pwan- 
king speaks of his predecessors and the forefa- 
thers of his ministers, as if they were real 


existences above them He 有 其 yy 在 
me 上 observing his proceedings from day 
to day. The meaning, he says, is that Pwan- 
king in his proceedings felt himself, as it were, 
in the presence of spiritual beings, and no 
doubts about their justice arose in his mind 


CO a 而 Sie ie: see the ‘ Doct, 


of the Mean,’ xxix. 3). But the common belief 
of the Yin dynasty venerated spirits (Be 1h 


fat AD, and therefore he wanted to guide his 


ministers by what they profoundly believed in. 
Were there then those beings as real existences 
after their death? ‘The sages,’ answers the 
critical philosopher, ‘felt a difficulty in speaking 


about the spirits of the dead ( 与 , 利之 理 ， 
HB 人 黄 HE 4 之 ) To say that they 


were really existing, would be wrong, and to 
say that they were not really existing, would 
also be wrong. ‘The subject, being beyond our 
sensible understanding, may be put on one side.” 


See the 朱 fF 全 =f, Bk,xxxiv，Wastbere 
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“T have announced to you the difficulties of the present enterprise. 
My will is that of an archer, Do not you despise the old and 
experienced, and do not make little of the helpless and young. Seek 
every one long continuance in your new abode; exert yourselves to 
listen to the plans of me, the one man. There is with me no distine- 
tion of distant and near. The criminal shall die the death; and the 
good-doer shall have his virtue displayed. The prosperity of the 
country must come from you all. fe it fail in prosperity, that must 
arise from me, the one man, erring in the application of punish- 
ment, All of you be sure to make known this announcement. From 
this time forward attend respectfully to your business ; have the duties 
of your offices regularly adjusted ; bring your mouths under the rule 


of law :—lest punishment come upon you, when repentance will be 
of no avail.” 


©. 


ever a thinker who more reversed the rule of | —Keang Shing would read 
‘walking by faith and not by sight ?’] Ba 有 幼 . : 


| the first clause $i Ei. 成 人 . Such 
15. Puwan-kéng intimates his settled purpose to | was the wares K‘ang-shing, who says both 
remove the capital, and summons the officers to co- 


| d have the meaning of ‘despising.’ 

SRE He. ay an 5 g pising. 

operate with him. 子 w ik 于 aie. | This we might allow, but there is then no pro- 
于 He, ‘about the difficulties ;’ ie, the dif- per contrast between fff and Jif. Ih 


ficulties of the contemplated movement. 若 | AR S41 — J Hid. 4p. Fy deingin the8d tone, 
| 

射 < 有 志 , 一 the archer thinks only of =X (0, at least Tung-po). There were old 

hitting his mark. Everything else is forgotten. people who wished to signify their approba- 

So was Pwan-kang bent to carry out his purpose, | tion of the removal, but the officers would 


ik $i (= HE) EKA: HE HEE) ne peor nor represent their views to 


The young were the greatest 


232 


sufferers by remaining at Kang, but the offi- ; 
cers made no account of them. 


—‘let every one be long in this 
abode.’ He would have them look forward to 
a@ permament ubode in Yin, and labour with 
him to secure it. 16. How Pwan-kdng 
would exercise a strict justice. The great respon- 
yori which he felt to be sort on himself’ 

—‘distant and near’; here spoken 
will 2 to kindred and ohana, and to the | 
various ties by which officers might think they | 
had a claim on the emperor's regard. 用 

1 


用 JE BB, ‘ the doer of evil’; 
篇 BE» ‘the doer of guod.’ The 


meaning of 4X WR oA is plain enough, but 


the terms do not severally correspond with the 


corresponding clause— 2 Wk 着. ie and 
%E don’t match each other. FS rae «0 


THE SHOO KING. 


PART Iv. 


tro %, ‘to mistake,’ ‘to err.’ 


Compare the whole sentiment with T‘ang’s in 
Bk. LIL, p. 8， It is by no means so noble, and 
yet the first part jof it might call forth the 


sympathy of the higher classes. 17. Con- 
cluding counsels to the officers to co-operate with 


| himself, aud avord the TL a fe 人 St ne 


to oppose him. Ju id 其 惟 


告 ,一 the 其 has here its vals horta- 


tive force, 致 告 ‘carry out the announce- 


ment.’ Leu Tsoo-heen observes :—‘ Only those 
who were in the hall could hear what he said. 
He charges them therefore to transmit his 
words, and make them generally known.’ If 
they ‘attended respectfully to their business,’ 
there would be no more ‘haughty disregard’ of 
their sovereign ; if they ‘regularly adjusted the 
duties of their offices,’ they would no longer 
‘follow their own ease’; if they ‘brought their 
mouths under the control of law,’ they would 
no more give utterance to their ‘ unsubstantial 


. and exaggerated speeches.’ 


1 


THE BOOKS OF SHANG. 


BOOK VIL PWAN-KANG. PART ii. 


I. Pwan-king arose, and crossed the river with the people, moving 
them to the new capital. By and by he addressed himself to those 
of them who were still dissatisfied, and made a full announcement 
to their multitudes, to induce a sincere acquiescence in the measure. 
They all attended, and being charged to take no liberties in the royal 


ConTENTs OF THE SECOND Part. Pwan-king 
has commenced the carrying out of his resolu- | 
tion. They have just crossed, or are about to | 
cross, the river on their way to Yin. But dis- | 
satisfaction still exists among a portion of the | 
people, and he calls a great assembly to his hall | 
or tent, and argues at length the wisdom of the 
movement in which they were engaged. First, 
he insists on his only acting after the ex- 
ample of former kings, and strives to bring 
the people to see the measure in its proper light 
as intended for their good, so that they should 
entirely sympathize with him init. This brings 
us to the 10th par., and may form a chapter by 
itself. Next, he threatens them with the anger 
of their forefathers, who would punish them for 
their disobedience to him, as the founder of his 
House would punish him, if he did not move 
from a site now all-unfit to be occupied by the 
people. This subject forms a second chapter, 
and brings us to par, 14. In the remaining 
three parr., he calls them to obedience and 
sympathy, threatening them with severe pun- 
ishment, if they continued to murmur at the 
removal or to resist it. 

Cn. I. Occasion or THe appress. Tire 
REMOVAL OF THE CAPITAL WAS NOT A NEW 





VOL. HL 


涉 河 以 民 ; 


THING ; IT WAS ALTOGETHER INTENDED FOR 
THE GOOD OF THE Strate; THE DIS8ATISFAC- 
TION OF THE PEOPLE WAS SHORT-SIGHTED AND 


BLAME-WORTHY. 1. Ae Be 作 ， HE 


一 Gan-kw5 and Ch'ing 


read the first six characters here without 
a stop, and made the meaning—‘ Pwan-king 
prepared the vessels, or arranged the measures, 


for crossing the Ho.’ The HE ought on this 


view to have a substantive meaning, which 
Wang Suh has endeavoured to express,— 


Sie Be Fm ite A, Ra UE eT ce 
*Pwan Kang did this thing,—the thinking on 
the south to cross the Ho.’ All this is very 
harsh. It is much better to put a stop at 
作 ， and take that character a8 一 :to arise,’ ‘to 
put one's-self in motion,’ which is a common 


use of it. HE iF 河 will then have the 


meaning in the translation, having the 
slightest possible independent signification. The 
clause taken in this way describes a fact,—the 


80 
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hall, he called them before him, 


THE SHOO KING. 


PART IV. 


一世 


dk 
ba 


te 4 
iO Sie He Be, 


np 
and said, “Listen clearly to my 


nh 
Olli $s 


te 
SM 


~ 
4 


words, aud do not disregard my commands. 
“Oh! of old time my royal predecessors cherished every one 
and above every thing a respectful care of the people, who again 


upheld their sovereign with a mutual sympathy. 


Seldom was it 


that they were not superior to any calamitous time sent by Heaven. 


crossing of the river, 


=» 


at 54 defines ig by 会 
(s) wh . ee . 

Keang Shing accordingly thinks he is justified 
in taking it in the sense simply of &. Sto 


assemble!’ It seenis to have been used originally 
with reference to the epeaking of ‘ good words,’ 
but that force is now lost. We need not even 


seek to find it in the text. FR 之 civ 
H-I Z HH oe 
PalL—= FU, ‘great’; y ‘sincere,’ The 


‘Daily Explanation’ puts a stop at LZ ao that | 


pe JA =H =:'he madea full announcement 
with sincerity.’ Gan-kwé read on to Ht 有 


SR, before putting a stop,==‘he made a 


great ann., using sincerity with his multitudes.’ 
Keang Shing points in the same way, but takes 


=s)ft : * 
Fa actively, ==‘to make sincere ;' aod I have 


pointed and translated according to this view. 
Ma Yung would carry the sentence on to 


造 ， before putting a stop. That character he 


defines by yo" ‘to make,’ so that the meaning | 


is,—‘he addressed them that he might bring 
them all with sincerity to make—get ready— 
boats to cross the Ho.’ 


We must stop at BR, and then 造 (ts‘aou, 8d 
tone) a= 至 . - 是 ,一 
this passage hae wonderfully exercised the 
ingenuity of the critics. Keang Shing takes 
Q in the sense of ‘flags,’ and would change 
3 into 3K. making the meaning ‘ flags were 


set up to collect the people in the royal hall.’ 
But this is too violent. Sun Yen makes 


Fj ues 未 ， and i 和 近 ， and, running the 


sentence on to what follows, makes out—‘Pwan- | 


kang made the people who were not near to 


» ‘good words in conference.’ | 


This again is too harsh. | 


| the royal hall come forward that he might 
| consult them.’ But the meaning he would give 


| to He cannot be sustained. Letting the 


text stand as it is, we must supply something 
equivalent to the ‘being charged’ of the transla- 


tion before Y/A} 。 Leu Tsoo-heen observes that 


as they had left the old capital, and had not 
arrived at the new, we can only understand the 


king's tent by the ‘royal hall’ CE ke & if 
路 行宫 ) ERED BRE na 
3{£ combine their meaning together. Ying ti has 


| wel :一 延 之 ,使 前 而 告 之 . Tsoo- 


heen says that at such a mecting as is indicated, 
| the ministers were in front, and the people be- 
hind them, but that here the king called the 
people—it could only be the chief among them 


一 to the front. I have dropt WR R in the 


2. HE HE FE IK 
HY s FE FE, comp. FE (BE. Pe. ut, 


| translation. 


Bk. III, p. & 
8. The kindly sympathy between former empe- 


| rors and their people, and ks happy effects. 

ld 不 HE Rk Zz I=" were always and 
every one tke reverent protectors of the people.’ 
Fig, ‘to respect,’ ‘to have a reverent care 


of," The use of the term here ix well illustrat- 
ed by the words of Confucius (Ana, XIL., iij— 


fhRinmkKE RES 


,一 we must understand this as spoken of the 





= 


people. The ‘Daily Explanation’ has :— Fy 


姓 亦 莫不 保 爱 其 君 。 rows 
Shing and others would join the to 承 ， 
| which would not be objectionable in itself; but 
then to take 后 Wi AR as a clause by itself 
makes tho style too jagged. Shing, however, 
tries to meet this, as we shall see, by adopting 


the reading 高 instcad of FR. fit 以 





ee ee as & 


Br. VII. Pt. ii. 4, 5. THE PWAN-KANG. 


4 When great calamities were coming down on our empire of 
Yin, the former kings did not fondly remain in their place. What 
they did was with a view to the people's benefit, and therefore they 
moved their capital. Why do you not reflect that I, according to 
what I have heard of the ancient kings, in my care for you and 
actings toward hes am only wishing to rejoice with you in a com- 
mon repose? It is not that any guilt attaches to you, so that this 
movement should be like a punishment. When I call you to cherish 
this new city, it is simply on your account, and as an act of great 


不 浮 于 天 Be. —Tif — 28, ‘seldom.’ 


as the nominative to |, or that character 


Gan-kwi takes ye in the sense of 47: ‘to go,’ 
“to do.’ ‘A boat's floating along,’ says Ying-ta, 
‘is its movement on the water, and henco 


may be used for “togo.”’ Inthis way 浮 于 


is made out to mean—‘ They acted ac- 
6 7 


cording to the times of Heaven,’ ie, as we 
should say, ‘the requirements of Providence.’ 
Ts‘ae, after Soo 'Tung-po, takes as 一 胶 ， 
‘to overcome,’ ‘get the better of.’ It often 
means ‘to overflow,’ ‘to go beyond,’ and hence 
this signification is evolved. But why need we 
feel so much difficulty with the term? If we 


say that 于 天 时 ethey floated over 
一 tided over—the times of Heaven,’ we are 
brought to an interpretation substantially the 
same. 
I havo said above that Keang Shing reads 
for aN he also takes fiff in the sense of 
‘great hills in distinction from little ones’ (see 
the dict.), and makes the whole to mean—‘ The 
sovereigns ascertained where the high hills 
were, and removed to them.’ The interpreta- 
tion is so far-fetched, that we can only laugh 
at it, 
4 The people could not but approve of the 
measures of the former kings ;—why should they 
disapprove of the present measure, which was 


conceived in the same spirit as those ? BE 
降 大 JE—ve think at first that Re must 
be the nominative to 降 ， but that would give 
no meaning. Be stands absolutely,<‘in our 
dynasty of Yin.’ Then 天 must be understood 


may be taken passively. The ‘Daily Explana- 
tion’ says:— rE] 


炎 , 天 降 大 害 , 云 云 . 


4 , ‘to dwell at ease, tr 
> FE OG SZ FH HE Fe the 


interrogation reaches on to itt Ft, and 十 


后 FR] is parenthetical. It might be as 


well perhaps to end the interrogation at fl— 
‘Why do you not think of what you have heard 
about the former kings, my predecessors ?’ 

Then, however, we must understand a 我 as 


the nominative to IK and (Hl. 承 汝 一 
承 as in last par.; 4i the give to you,’ 


= ‘do to you, ‘call you to do.’ 


HE tk 
有 Nan Ww 于 Fi there is some difficulty 
here with the -, which is read with the 8d 
tone, and =‘ to be near to,’ ‘equivalent to.’ The 
于 following makes it necessary to tone and 
interpret it thus. The wholec=‘It is not that 
you have any fault, so that I should be, as 
it were, punishing you, and banishing you by 
| this removal.’ 5. The movement might be 
| considered as in accordance with the people's 
| wishes. ee basse tk be is here 
defined by 来 ， ‘tocome.’ We getabetter mean- 
ing by taking it in its more common signification 








| of‘to cherish.，”Gan-kwitaking EK 顺 . tai 


PART IV. 





A — oh Wk WR 2E OF 
Te eK 2 Ok oe BR Ok BE 


6 个 with your wishes. My present undertaking to remove 
with you, is to give repose and stability to the State, You how- 
ever, fave no sympathy with the anxjeties of my mind; but you all 
keep a great reserve in declaring your minds, when you might respect- 
fully think by your sincerit: to’ moye me, the one man. You only 
exhaust and distress youve The case is like that of sailing in 


a boat ;一 过 you do not cross the stream at the proper time, Paps 


will destroy all jts cargo. 
一 种 , and ii. makes the meaning—‘I 


turn to this new city, in accordance with right 
principles, and to harmonize you all.’ He would 
then puta stopat Hr, and join the Px to the lust 
clause,—‘I wish to benefit you, and therefore I 
boldly follow the first impulses of my will, and 
remove toit.’ Noone will be found now to ad- 
yocate such a construction of the text. Itis not 
more objectionable, however, than that proposed 


by Keang Shing, who would put a stop at 以 ， 


rog J HE Be HC A 28 VA were |: 
= 已 ， (comp. Menciug, L, Pt. I. yii. 2). He 
then takes AR ag— 
一 Tin 
to this n new ‘city, simply and solely for our 
good. I cannot follow Mt ur wayward wishes.’ 
The copstraction of Lin Che-k‘e, Ts‘ae and 
others, which I haye’ followed, is mych more 
easy, and the meaning which it gives is in 
harmony with the whole address. If it be asked 
hhow the remoyal contrary to their wishes could 
represented ag an act of great semen 
with the peo., it ey be answered with Yuen 


Hyang ( 


ro and the meaning is 


au act of great accordance’ ( 


ZR iH bk RE 
SABE KE | 能 


The people are reproved for their want of 


sympathy, and the folly and fruitlessness of their | 





ance with reason, call you tocome | 


1 was like crossing a stream in a boat. 


‘To follow the people's | 
temporary wishes a haye been a small act | 
of accordance with them ; to gratify their desire | 
for the benefit of permanent a was | 


isd 1d 


Your sincerity does not respon 


opposition to the movement pointed out. a 
Ff 将 试 ,='my present experiment,’ ‘my 
presont undertaking.’ TKR 
1K AA BE HE BB, ‘01 do not 


sorrow with my sorrow,’ te, you do not enter 
at all into my trouble of mind about the cala- 
mities 成 ; threaten us in the old Spa 


咸 大 不 宜 乃 一 汝 ) 心 - 


ou all greatly do not declare your minds.’ 


5 AA Bh F — Asie rm 


clauses are to be read closely together, & 


Ro AH. ‘reverently thinking’ 8 
iy.— =F th cid }E—ve must 
supply 以 时 before ie. R We ie: 


, ‘to ruin ;* comp. Con, Ana., 
The remoyal from Kang to Yin 
If they 
delayed, the calamity of inundation would be 
upon them, ve 不 — is read 
chuh, ‘to be connected with.’ t seems most 
natural to ynderstand the meaning to be as in 
the translation. From this to the end, the 
‘Daily Explanatign’ paraphrases : 
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yg 
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mine, and we are in danger of going together to destruction. You 
notwithstanding will not examine the matter:—though you anger 
yourselves, what eure will that bring? 

“You do not consult for a distant day, nor think of the calamity 
that must befal you, You greatly encourage one another in what 
must prove to your sorrow. Now you have the present, but you 
may not have the future. What deliverance can you look for from 
above? Now] charge you to have but one mind. Do not let wicked 
thoughts arise to ruin yourselves. Iam afraid that men bend your 
persons, and pervert your minds.” 


BEARER RRK Tv viii.) of those princes who 安 其 危 而 
Fh BT He PO BE eh | WA HE , ME L  V  as an in 
Gan-kw6's interpretation was | stance of $B) ax. HAS 3 | 


和 后 ,一 this does not mean, as Gan-kw5 sup- 
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© 0 8. 
Pwan-kang reproves the short-sichtedness 
people, and warns them against being 
, 

7. 不 谋 长 以 
乃 KBR ie 2 
YW LW Fe , you do not 
adopt any far-reaching counsels to think about 
the calamity that must result from your not 
removing.’ y 
‘you advise one another about what will prove 
to your sorrow.’ Ts‘ae, after Lin Che-k‘e, 
refers to the case adduced by Menciys(LV., Pt. 


Eee 
RF & 


Sacz 


posed, ‘you have no plans for the future,’ but 


HE t $HE H , ‘your death will soon happen” 


(see Keang Shing, in loc.). tk 何 生 
在 tor ZE _f, Gan-kws said ZE A, 
上 ， ‘among men.'; Lin Che-k‘e, in the same 
way, 在 生 R 上 ; Keang Shing says 在 
地 上 ， ‘upon the earth.’ Ts‘ne alone, and 
I think correctly, makes 下 ‘above,’ = 天 
‘heaven,’ referring to FIER Ty iF 
天 ， which passage and the text, he says, explain 
| each other HH a FB BD. 8. 命 
ik —— tik 79ND ERE 
徙 ， ‘I charge you to have but one heart to follow 
me in the proposed movement.” Bg (= Hf) 


#2 EV GB R—ERis explained in the 


. dict., with ref, to this passage, simply by a, 


‘wickedness.’ It stands related to RL which 
denotes the fetid odour of articles in a state of 
' decomposition, Pwan-king chooses such terme 
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THr SHOO KING. 


At O fit, 


9 
Heaven. 


Xa 


“My measures are forecast to prolong your lease of life from 
Do I force you by my majesty ? 


My object is to support 


10 and nourish you all. “I think of the toils of my predecessors, who 
are now the spiritual sovereigns, for your ancestors; I would in the 
same way greatly nourish you, and cherish you. 


11 


II. “ Were I to err in my government, and remain long here, my 


High sovereign, the founder of our House, would send down great 
punishment for my crime, and say, ‘Why do you oppress my peo- 


to show his contempt for the injurious speeches i 
by which the people were led astray. i 


、 
了 
= 


9,10. Pwan-kdng, like his predecessors, had 
but one object in his measures,—the good of the 
people, 9, je — 3. ‘to meet,’ 


ie a 74 命 子 天 ,一 II am going for- 


ward to a continuance (prolongation) of your 
lives from heaven’; i.e., by removing them from 
Kang to Yin, he would prolong their lives and | 


promerity. FARE RE 
, 'to nourish.’ , ‘to bear up and 
nourish,’ = to nourish with all kindly and re- 





GRE. or the = of the last par, 


| Keang Shing reads xX 克 instead of 不 克 ， 


and makes the 然 attheclosestand by itself, con- 


necting the whole with the next par.—‘I think 
Low my predecessors removed their capital, and 
escaped from the evils threatening them. And 
1 cannot get you to go to this land of enjoyment, 
where I could give you repose. Hf indeed it 
prove so, I shall be failing in my government,’ 


&e. 

Ch. II， Pp, 11—14. Spiritvat sanctions. 
How FoRMER EMPERORS AND TILK PEOPLE'S 
FOREFATHERS WOULD PUNISH FROM HEAVEN 
BOTH EMPEROR AND PEOPLE, IF THEY DID NOT 


REMOVE TO YIN, 


ua LAP 2B 


spectful care, 


is used with reference to | 


the removal which Pwan-king had in his mind, 


and= ‘I am 
to,’ &. 


using this—my object in it is 一 ; 


10. 我 先 囊 后 .一 my pre- | 


decessors, the spirit sovereigns.’ 


I think the 


meaning is as I have given it in the translation, 
From the last Part, p. 14, and_the parr. | 
vhich follow here, we see how Pwan-kang 
thought of his ancestors as still sovereigns, and 
their winisters as still ministers, in the world of 


| 
to wit” RB HIS ZF HB 
HK ith Fo A HY FF: if 
A 于 趋 Fi). Lin Che-k‘e takes 

ase ‘toiled with your ancestors’ ( 


Jes Sd RY Fe A LB) IH. 


venture to let the view of the meaning, which 
rst occurred to me, atand as in the translation. | 





从， ‘long.’ 阵 and + it is said, were 


anciently interchanged, and us ‘dust’ accumu- 
lated on any thing shows it must have been for 
some time undisturbed in its place, there grew 
up the meaning of ‘long,’ ‘long continuance.’ 
However the meaning arose, we must acknow- 
ledge it in this passage. ,一 Lin 
Che-k‘e insists that this phrase here should be 
taken ia the plural, and with the same general 
reference as before and after. His 
reasoning on the subject ia not without weight, 
but I prefer, on the whole, with Ts‘ac to under- 
stand the ‘high sovereign’ as being T'ang. 

Hie 大 ， ‘ great,’ ‘ greatly.’ 办 Te 
‘the pain of—suffering for—crime.’ oh 


FR —not that Pwan-king oppressed 
the people; but his sin of omission in not remov- 
ing them from Kang would be reckoned to him 
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12 ple?’ If you, the myriads of the people, do not fate to the perpe- 
tuation of your lives, and cherish one mind with me, the one man, 
in my plans, my predecessors will send down on you great punish- 
ment for your crime, and say, ‘ Why do you not agree with our 
young grandson, but so go on to forfeit your virtue?” When the 

13 punish 3 you from above,» vou will have no way of escape. Of ol 
my royal predecessors toiled for your ancestors and fathers. You 
are equally the people whom I nourish; but your conduct is in- 


as a sin of commission. 12. 不 AE 生 ， MA. which also gives a good meaning. 页 
—Wang Suh and Gan-kwg both explained AE 有 德 ， 一 this clause is joined with the 
+E by Big Sk, an carnest joyful alacrity,’ preceding, in the ‘Daily Explanation,’ which 


4é 


; : also takes in the sense of - Gan-kwd 

ie. in adopting the proposal to transfer the |. oined the <1 ith what foll d took 

capital. Che-k'e adopted the explanation of Soo | Joined the clause with what follows, and too 
Ba 一 —‘ Therefore he who has the bril- 


Shih as being preferable, in which he was foll. | 
， iant virtne(l es Tang) from above will punish,’ 
by Ts'ae :一 we have in the 集 ;— Me Ae | es ‘This is inadmissible. Keang Shing, follow- 


Se 14 
Bid 事 , 其 t AE 也 厚 ， 是 aH 生 Ae, : og 村 do an explanation of the same phrase 
‘a joyous life, with vigorous enterprises,—a life | in the ed » gives it by ik 4 1, which 
strong “and rich; this is what is meant by | comes to sey the same with 失 tr 


is that in the ‘ Dai xplanation,’ whic Ave I 能 i, “= 道 . aves says: -这 
followed ; mre 本 和 we wane MME 34 以 自 %, 也 ， ‘you :故我 


| way to make your eseal 13. 
意 . 村 一 ,一 hitherto we 了 了 Pe 


ei = 10 and 9. 
have bad DE <= 及 ， ‘and,’ a conjunction simply ; | 后 音 民 ， eee cn part. 
here and below, it-=fiil. Keang Shing reads | Te Ai AK BU ZE 79 XG1 haraty 


| know what to make of this Passage. The * Daily 
for pak: and aes: it in the senso of 从 ee paraphrases it:— re 


Lith I cannot construe the sentence so, AL tk mH Ae im 和 从 我 以 xe 是 
WBF TE ce we Wk AE Fe Ft RR. tenis 


where we should expect 于 is strange. HR tk Zz XY 我 先 $=. Ze Ter ‘You do 
TR our young grandson.’ This on course | Bot ariel your ancestors by falling into my 
cans. | view of removing. In this you prove yourselves 
is Pwan- kang. 有 BR. 一 上 比 ， =f or hurtful to the life of the people, and since you 
同 . Keang Shing takes it in the sense 让 下 have such an injurious object in your hearts, my 


HE: Much better than either of those views 
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jurious,—it is cherished in your hearts. Whereas my royal pre- 
decessors made happy your ancestors and fathers, your ancestors 
and fathers will cut you off and abandon you, and not save you 
from death. Here are those ministers of my government, who share 
with me the offices of the State ;一 and yet only think of hoarding 
up cowries and igo Your ancestors and fathers urgently repre- 
sent to my High sovereign, saying, ‘Execute great punishments 
on our descendants.’ So they intimate to my High sovereign 
that he should send down great calamities. 


predecessors,’ &c, Keang Shing would take | but that, on looking closely at the style, we see 

—= #%, as in the Canon, of Shun, par, 5, 一 | that it is a reproof of the ministers indeed, but 
«What sort of mind does your resistance to my spoken not directly to them, but of them to the 
commands betoken? But if you occasion injury people.’ Ts‘ae is right in saying that the first 


to any, my predecessors will examine your portion—2¥ F 有 aL 政 fal 位 ， A 


hearts. I am afraid they will punish you.’ 74 Ba 玉 ， is to be understood as spoken 


As much difficulty is found with what follows, | about the ministers, but I do not see my way to 


一 我 先 后 级 75 WH 7% 4; Zr Fy | interpret 用 租用 4g, ‘ their ancestors and 
The ‘Daily Explanation’ continues the para- | their fathers,’ as he does. Here is the difficul- 
phrase which I have just quoted:—‘My pre- | ty;—why should the ancestors of the people 
decessors, thinking of the great and real toils | ask their descendants to be punished for the 
of your forefathers, will soothe them till there is | evil conduct of the ministers? A feason can 
awakened the thought of punishing you’ (dfs be given, and we may suppose that it was 

a 4h indicated by the tone of voice, though it was 
安 fat ik mie. x 臻 其 用 a 之 not expressed in words. It was that the people 
).  Keang Shing takes xz —_ 一 止 ， by listening to the speeches of such men, and 


‘to stop,’ and says :—t My predecessors will stop | jn obedience to them disobeying their sovereign, 
your forefathers, and require them not to save P : 
you.’ The view which I take will be seen in greatly aggravated their guilt. aL = 


‘ a rae Re = as 
ae sora Bak aaa g PE 
’ is vie’ he argument, so ‘einassine” 

speak, was similar. He says :—‘ My predeces- RK 而 At 有 ， = 8 具 玉 ， 
sors reposed in the loyalty of your forefathers ; 一 具 ae 海 介 ant; ‘a shelled insect of the 
and now that you are disloyal, your forefathers | sea- Ying-ta says that ‘anciently they used 
will cast away your lives, and not save you | the shell as money.’ The text is a proof that 


from , Ts‘ . | such a medium of exchange was known in the 
a 14 Ts'ae observes cin this Shang dynasty. ‘Amassing cowries and gems’ 
par. that ‘former scholars had taken it as | isa description of the selfish covetousness of 
addressed in reproof to Pwan-kang’s ministers, | the ministers. 
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III. “Ah! I have now announced to you my unchangeable purpose: 
—do you perpetually respect my great anxiety ; let us not get alienated 
and removed from one another; share in my plans and thoughts, 
and be prepared to obey me; let every one of you set up the true 
rule of conduct in his heart. If there be bad and unprincipled 
men, precipitously or carelessly disrespectful to my orders, and 
taking advantage of this brief season to play the part of villains or 
traitors, I will cut off their noses, or utterly exterminate them. 
I will leave none of their children. I will not let them perpetuate 
their seed in this new city. 

“ Go! preserve and continue your lives. I will now transfer you 
to the new capital, and there for ever establish your families.” 


Cu. III. Pp. 15—17, Pwax-Kanc announces , 一半- ah ye. 
HIS SETTLED PURPOSE TO PROCEED To YIN, | 有 不 Ha ao 善 迪 道 
AND 8UMMONS ALL TO SYMPATHIZING CO-OPKRA- 不 吉 不 迪 ， are ‘men without goodness or 
TION WITH HIM, WHILE RECUSANTS ARE THREAT- aah. 

EXED WITH PUNISHMENT AND DEATH, principle,’ HORE AR AS —To'ne explains 


1s. 4& ,一 Wang Suh and | these terms by—‘overthrowing, transgressing, or 
a 不 a . not respecting my commands;’ but we may as well 


Gan-kwé read 7) in the 8d tone, and inter- take h 
i , Va Ft. 
preted—‘I have announced to you what is not 越 meee fit. 越 WK 命 


easy,’ so that the meaning is the same as that | | 5. Hy 8 F7 窜 一 in Che-k‘e says 
of the first clause, p. 16, Pt. i. Ts‘ae adopts | that the two words 4iy $F are not in harmony 
this view: but that in the transl, which was | with the rest of the sentence, and unintelligible 
originally proposed by K‘ang-shing, is followed | to him; and he will therefure say nothing about 
by Lin Che-k‘e and Keang Shing. 大 ‘si them. Ying-ta, giving Gan-kwo's view of them, 
= , ‘the great sorrow.’ Pwan-kang | says—‘they mean that such persons plundered 
thus characterizes the movement which had | men whenever they met them ; that they did so 
occasioned him so much anxiety. without intermission’ (38 着 人 印 ay. 


ik ap ik Gy Kiang Shing reads ke for FB 之 SE BE». I have done the best with 


Aap ; but the meaning is the same. fe 中 them I could. [Kenng Shing puts them out of 
vy _， he middle { h , | the text, as an addition by the compiler of the 
Tan ,一 Setup the middle tn yourhearts.’ | present ‘old text.’ He reduces the whole par., 


中 一 大 中 至 正 之 Ri. ‘the great | indeed, to small dimensions,— $f AT ih hy 
exact, and perfectly correct rule.’ 16. JH | FR FE, Ay Bi) Bs ZZ. His reason 


YOU. mI, 31 
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for doing so is that so much is found quoted in | Speech of T‘ang.’ ‘ Cutting off the nose’ was one 


of the ancient regular punishments ;—see on 
the — aE. 3 
Fe TH + 年 Bet because | tho Canon of Shany 1 Fy 
only so much is‘quoted, it is absurd to conclude 
that there never was any more.] 我 力 BA 一 移 . 17. 往 #E—comp. ‘Can. 
#, zx 云 ' 一 we may compare this with the of Shun,’ 了 17 dah 生 生 , 一 ee P 12, 
conclusion of ‘The Speech at Kan,’ and of ‘The 仿 于 , DB se p. 6. 


FoR Le ar See es Eee 


THE BOOKS OF SHANG. 


BOOK VIL PWAN-KANG. PART iii. 


Aik AM GR TE Oe = 屋 


w 


IX O Ze 
K 


Ze WK } 
Bes fr, 77 KEE 下 


Wr BE BE 质 


I. Pwan-kang having completed the removal, and settled the places 


of residence, p 
he soothed an 


roceeded to adjust their several positions, and then 
comforted the multitudes, saying to them, “Do not 


play or be idle, but exert yourselves to build here a great destiny 


Sor us. 


Conrents or THE THIRD Part. The removal 
has been accomplished. Emperor, officers, and 
people are all at Yin, when he once more address- 
es them, First, in 7 parr. he goes over much 
the same ground with the people as he had done 
before, justifying the measure which he had 
taken; and then, in the remaining 6 parr. he 
charges all the chiefs and officers to labour with 
him in a common sympathy for the good of the 
people. 

Ch.I. Pp. 1—7. Occasion OF THE appRESs. 
THERE SHOULD BE ENTIRE CONFIDENCE BE- 
TWEEN SOVERBIGN AND PEOPLE, ‘THE REMOVAL 
OF THE CAPITAL WAS IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
FORMER PRECEDENTS ; REQUIRED FOR THE oon 
OF THE PEOPLE; APPROVED BY we Wh tk 


Occasion of the address, 


位 ,一 Ching supposed that ae i 


former of these clauses described the settlement 
of the people, and the latter the laying out the 
official residences and public buildings,—such 
as the ancestral temple, the court, &c. Gau- 
kw takes the second clause in the same way, 
and naturally extends the former to the settle- 
ment of the officers as well as of the Lin 


ioe 
Che-k‘e argues against this view of the second ， 


clause, and says that Pwan-king would have 
had the city laid out, before moving from Kang, 
as Chow-kung did afterwards when he wished 





to make Lé the capital of the Chow rule. To 
my mind the style corroborates this reasoning. 


The parties interested in ‘the dwellings’ We 
KE are the same as those concerned in the 


‘ positions’ BRAD: but the 4 intimates an 


interest of a difft. kind. I am prepared there- 
fore to agree farther with Lin Che-k' in taking 


正 WR 位 of the arrangements made for the 


positions of the various classes at a public as- 
sembly, where Pwan-kiing gave the address that 
follows. Woo Ch‘ing follows this view. Ts'aey 
dissatisfied with that of Gan-kwé and Chring, 
makes the positions to be those of ‘sovereign, 
ministers, high, and low;’ but, the relations of 


all these were determined before. & 多 


有 $2 .—voth Gan-kw6 and Ching again agree 
in def. by 于 and explain the clause by 
Ke We FG IR ona Ze EF HH HRV 
The construction would be easier, but the sym- 
metry not so good, without the 2, 
The great object to be | in view by them all at 
their present crisis, Tk = The com- 
meut of Woo Ch‘ing on this par. is very good :一 


Oo 


中 oO> | 岂 
Il 下 环节 


“Now I have disclosed my hea 
and have fully declared to you, 


not treat any of you as criminals; and do not 
one another to be angry, and form parties to 


man. 


THE SHOO KING. 


rt and belly, my reins and bowels, 
my people, all my mind. I will 
1 any more help 

efame me, the one 


“ Ofold, my royal predecessor, that his merit might exceed that of 


those who ha 


gone before him, procceded to the hill-site. Thereby he 


removed our evils, and accomplished admirable good for our country. 


“When Pwan-kang tells them “ not to play,” he 
requires that they should reverently attend to 


their duties (4 EE Fk 事 ); when he tells 


them “not to be idle,” he requires them to at- 
tend diligently to them. By ‘‘a great destiny” 

he intends the destiny of themselves and of the 
kingdom; and he speaks of “ building” this, 
just as Mencius speaks of “establishing it” 


ii 孟 子 讨 UL. Hj see Men, VIL, Pt. 
I., i, 8). Our destiny depends, indeed, on 


Heaven, but the establishing it is our own work, 
by which the people may be made to have the 
enjoyment of their life, and the fortunes of the 
kingdom be prolonged. At that time a disre- 
gard of the emperor and a seeking of their 
ease, with an addiction to sport and idleness, 
were characteristics of the Yin people. Before 
the removal of the capital, they were afraid 
of the trouble ; after the removal, they thought 
they had done enough, saying now their lives 
would be perpetuated, and they need not exert 
themselves any more. It was to meet all this 
that the emperor cautioned them as in the text.’ 

8. The openness of Pwan-kdng with the pec hg 
and his kindness should make them respond to him 


with entire confidence. Aa 其 By, 一 the 
at is strongly intensive. 一 布 ， or 布 


7. 告 ， I think the verbs 


Wy 
Be should be tr in the present com- 
plete tense, with reference to all that the emp. 


bad said to them. Fy we the people ;’ in- 


cluding also the ‘various officers,’ says Ts‘ze, 
‘and their clans,’ 
(he reading of the first part of this par. 
adopted by Kéang Shing is peculiar, and he is 
ut to great atraits to make any sense of it. 
hat he does make is not in harmony with the | | 


tenor of the Book. He has: -全 我 其 j 








RR RESRoZm ” 辕 
JF i $2,—Medhurst translates—‘ not that 


blame you all ;’ which is very different 

from the meaning. Pwan-kang promises to 

| forget all the past, and goes on to hope that 
they will not do as they had done. 


ti He-& bl 附和 . 

4. What advantages T'ang had secured by 
cing Kit copital ina Mph eiteation. 
先 王 , 一 "the former king’ must be T'ang. 


The characterizing him as 古 ， ‘ancient’ is in 
favour of this view, and from his time the 
emperors had been obliged to leave one capital 
after another, in consequence of their low situa- 
tion exposing them to inundations. We might 
have expected that tt would have been more 
clearly indicated that the hill-site of Tang 
was that to which they were now returned ;— 
but we must take the Book as it is. Those 
early settlements could not have been built of 
将 多 permanent . sh and structure. 


ZF iM DIF ‘to wisn: 
将 ， as the sign of the future, indicates also the 
purpose out of which that future grows. One 
of the definitions of it in the dict. is 一 将 , 有 


其 意 也 .用 降 我 四 德 -用 
== ‘thereby ;’ 降 = P. Hwang Too, more 
intelligibly, defines it here by 减少 ‘to 
diminish.’ i==‘our suffering 
| condition,’ referring to the evils of a low situa- 
tion, exposed to inundation. Lin Che-k‘e would 
make the meaning—* removed our evil habits,’ 


arguing from the Mencian doctrine that want 
and calamities are the parents of wickeduess (see 


Bx. VIL Pt. iii.，5 一 7. 
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5 Now you, my people, were by your position dissipated and separated, 
and obliged to leave your dwellings, so that you had no abiding 


place. 
removing you here. 


And yet you asked why I was troubling your myriads by 
But God being about to restore the virtue of 


my High ancestor, and secure the good government of our empire, I 
with the sincere and respectful of my ministers felt a reverent care for 
the lives of the people, and have made a lasting settlement in this 


new city. 


“T, a youth, did not slight your plans ;—I only used what were 


Men. Bk. VI., Pt. L, vii.), where as T‘ang re- 
moving the people to a location which required 
industry and rewarded it, tly improved 
their moral tone. $e — another read- 
ing is ae 

It will he seen that Pwan-king throws him- 
self and his people a long way back, to identify 
themselves with their fathers in the time of 
T*ang, nearly 400 years before, 

5. How Pwan-kéng had emulated T‘ang's pro- 
ceeding, against the general sentiment, but having 
the approval of some, and, as he jht, the sanction 


oto Fpl: BIE 


consequence of their position.’ 


8 有 JE fi ‘had no fixed place of rest.’ 


Ze 去 一 we must understand, 

as sisserioges to this, something equivalent to 
—‘a removal was urgently called for.’ The 
‘Daily Explanation’ has—J% ey 于 By] 


$5, iin Ex i Neal HE HA F- 
[Keang Shing reads A before i. and 惠 
for aH. making the interpretation still more 


difficult] 6. Eft 上 ai. z-7-—-Bt 


as ‘an introductory particle indicating a change 
in the thought’ (更 itt a> is defined in the 
dict. by 故 ， ‘therefore,’ and A, ‘now.’ Neither 





of these terms, however, expresses exactly what 
seems to be its force here, ‘But’ comes nearer 
to it, and Ts‘ae indeed explains it by 74. 
Pwan-king evidently ascribes the movement to 
an influence exerted by God on the mind of 
himself and some ed ves, ministers, 


越 
HR -Bl-7a: 越 -~ “及 实 - 甸 


_ The 和 of the clause is as in the 


transl. The only critic who takes a difft. view 
is Lin Che-k‘e, who would retain the common 
meaning of aL *to confound." He says:— 
‘God, being about to restore the virtue of T'ang, 
and make the empire flourish anew under his 
descendant, brought about the disorder and 
calamities in Kang, to lead Pwan-king to move 
to Yin;’ and then he goes on to speak of the 
uses of adversity. This is too ingenious. 


HK 及 篇 #i%—we can only understand 
that the emperor is speaking here of some of 
his ministers who were of the same mind with 


himself. Ts'ae says:— i. — 


一 二 1 
Bie 之 臣 . Keang Shing would make 
m so that the discourse is only of 


Pwan-king, himself.—‘I roused to earnest re- 
verence,’ &c. 7. Forgetting their past dif- 
ferences, the emperor is willing to suppose there had 
been a substantial agreement between the people and 
himself. ‘The paragraph is hardly intelligible. 
Ch'in Leih has said:—‘Choo He doubted the 


B 


BK, 
O 九 
相 于 
TK BE, 其 [Se 


the best of them. And you did not presumptuously oppose the de- 
cision of the tortoise:—so we are here to enlarge our great inheritance. 

II. “Ah! ye chiefs of regions, ye heads of departments, all ye, the 
hundreds of officers, would that ye were animated by a true 
sympathy! I will exert myself in the selection and guiding of you; 


(in par, 4), and there are passages like 


genuineness of this Part from 多 于 Bl i 


- Be 524 here, which are truly difficult 


to understand. Our best plan is to be content 
with what the early scholars said about them.’ 
Such a course might be our best plan; but no 
one whose judgment is worth anything will be 


content to take it. fF 溃 A$ 少 
在 位 =| yp. ‘a youth on the throne is 


called 溃 In the 5th Part of the Shoo we 


shall find the phrase yep 人 employed several | 


times by the emperors as a humble’ designation 
of themselves. ‘This is the first instance of its 
occurrence, Pwan-king was not ‘a youth’ at 
this time, but he is pleased to speak as if he 


Ff as FE) = 38; Hy — FA: 
Bye — Fe. Ying-t says :一 :On occasion of 


any great matter, the rule was to consult with 
all about it, Pwan-king did so, and therefore 


were. 


he says, “I did not neglect consulting with | 


you.” But in such a case there could not but 
different views, and he therefore followed 


what he considered the best’ (Ady 38 i HH 
其 = 者 . One hardly knows the exact 


force of 至 Ai. Perhaps it ‘in the extre- 
mity’). It would appear that the emperor 


submitted the conclusion to which he came to | 


the decision of the tortoise, and when the divina- 
tion approved of the transference of the capital, 


the people ceased their opposition. 


用 
北 BH-R and # (read fun) have both 


the meaning of 天 ‘great;’ but the former is 


a verb, =‘to enlarge,’ and the latter= a concrete 
noun,—‘ great inheritance.’ Such is the 
view of the par. given by the early scholars. 
Tung-po took another view of the last term, 


which he read pe ;一 see the lt and a note 


by the editors of Yung-ching’s Shoo. Keang 
Shing, as usual, strikes out a path here for 
himself, and with more thau his usual ingenuity. 


| Tam not sure but it would be well to interpret 
| the par. after him—‘I did not slight your plans; 
but as the best rule felt it right to follow the 
intelligent tortoise. And you, did not venture 
to resist the divination,’ &c, 

Ch. Il. Pp. 8 一 18， Cuarce TO THE NOBLPE8 
AND OFFICERS TO SYMPATHIZE WITH HIMSELF, 
AND SEEK THE GOOD OF THE PEOPLE. 8. 


By 我 1 H Lin Che-k‘e and Ts‘ae understand 
a ia ‘the princes of regions ;’ by 


Hz 
biti FS. FRE FE, ‘the heads of alt 


the officers,’ the six high nobles K 其 and 


|B IDs sa by FT BE Se A sa 
the officers,’ subordinate to these last. Gan- 
kw6 and Ying-ti differed only in their view of 
FAS 伯 ， by which they understood all the 
princes of the nine provinces, and two superior 
princes who exercised a control over them. 
But the institution of those two princes belonged 
| to the next, or Chow dynasty. And we can 
hardly suppose that the princes of all the pro- 
vinces were collected on this occasion. The 


FH { must be restricted to those within the 


imperial domain,—the Aa 服 . Much more 


must we restrict the Ai fe. which we should 
otherwise be inclined to understand according 
| to Yu's use of the terms in the ‘ Yih and Tseih,’ 
| p. 8 Ti ‘to feel pained,’ —=to 
| look with sympathy upon the condition of the 
people. [Keang Shing for 隐 read 乘 ， 
which he explains by y=] 职 9. fifi 
= #2. ‘to select’; AR = 34, ‘to lead.” 
Others take fifi os ap ‘to examine,’ and HP 


» ‘to see;’ giving the meaning,—‘I will 
assiduously examine, and see whether you think 
reverently of my people.’ This meaning is as 
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‘ce 5 Ef, RK, es, A Ni 戎 好 
ay, HE O Ai Fe ON 


1 十 


人 
生 AS a, He Gh TK 


一 do ye think reverently of my multitudes. I will not employ those 
who are fond of wealth; but those who are rigorously yet reverently 
labouring for the lives and increase of the people, nourishing them 
and planning for their enduring settlement, 1 will use and respect. 

“T have now brought forward and announced to you my mind, 
whom I approve and ‘whom I disallow ;—let none of you but reve- 
rence my will. Do not seek to accumulate wealth and precious 
things; butin fostering the life of the people seck to find your merit. 
Reverently displa your virtue in behalf of the people. For ever 
maintain dhis one heart.’ 


good i 1 whom I disallow,’—‘those who were fond of 
as that.in the tranelation. 16. v=o to wealth.’ Keang Shing takes the two characters 


bear on the shoulder,’ is here taken as —= {-f, ‘to | differently —*I have shown you my thoughts. 
employ. The whole par. is very difficult. Whether you approve of gs or $k $a -F 
Ts‘ae acknowledges that he does not understand | reverence my will.’ 无 $4 


Be A. BEA, adaing that some take fig i Fe. -无 = 母 : iH. 4% #- 


in the sense of , ‘to nourish.’ Such was the | the 具 玉 ， of last Part, p. 14. ii denotes 
view of K‘ang-hing. I have translated after ice 4 h le’? W 
the ‘Daily Explanation.’ Other views may be 民 功 ， “service done to the people” Woo 


seen in Woo Ch'ing and Keang Shing. By Ch‘ing, says: “UA R s 生 生 y= a 


一 次 ay ‘to arrange)' 一 to give employ- H- th , ‘to oF. 


7083 and "Bh sto tonccotding to their quali- ‘ reverently,’ 民 德 Bk 民 之 德 . OR 


» ‘to respect,'==to treat with | :to，bear on the shoulder, = ‘to bear about 





A ‘ with one,, ‘to maintain.” 
Se ERO it. =i, 本 CoxcLUDING Nore. History tells us nothing 
bring forward.’ 5 4G. = 车 special of Pwau-kang after his transference of 


‘those whom I approve,’—those characterized in , | bis, capital to Yin. It is only said that he 
the prec. par. as ‘labouring for the lives and | revived the government of T'ang, and the 


， dynasty of Shang prospered again。 He reigned 
comfort of the people, 否 =- 否 FG those 28 years, and died u.c. 1373, 
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I. The king passed the season of sorrow in the mourning shed for 
three years, and when he had ceased mourning, he still did not 
speak. The mifisters all remonstrated with him, saying, ‘The 
man of quick knowledge is said to be intelligent; and the intelligent 
man forms a model. The emperor rules over the myriad regions, 
and all the officers depend on and reverence him. When the king 
speaks, his words form the commands for them; if he do not speak, 


°o 


Intropuctorr HisToRICAL NOTE. Pwan- | died n.c. 1352. Of Seaou-yih nothing at all is 
ing's reign ended s.c. 138738. Between him | chronicled, but we are told that in his 26th year 
and Woo-ting, some events of whose time are | Tan-foo (二 贫 ) removed from (a) to Ke 
commemorated in this and the following Book, . 
there intervened a space of 50 years, occupied COB)» and gave his settlement the name of 


7 P Chow. The dynasty which was to supplant 
by the reigns of Seaou-sin (小 ¥) and | that of Shang (or Yin) is already looming in 


Seaou-yih (小 忆 )，both brothers of Pwan- | the distance. Seaon-yih died B.c. 1824, and the 
kang and Yang-kéa, so that we have the | next year was the first of Woo-ting ce T> 
remarkable fact of four brothers occupying the | who earned a place for himself in the ‘seven- 


throne in succession. Seaou-sin and Seaou-yih | ghrined temple,’ under the title of ‘The High 
are all but nameless sovereigns. Sze-ma Ts‘een 


tells us that the fortunes of the house of T‘ang | and Venerable’ (高 SR and arrested for a 
began again to wane under the former, who | time the downfal of his House. 





Bx. VILL, Pt. i, 1. 


NAME OF THE Boox.— fit tii ‘The Charge 


to Yué.’ This is the first of the ‘Charges’ 
which form one of the divisions of the Shoo. 
They relate the designation by the emperor 
of some officer to a particular charge or fief, 
with the address delivered to him on the 
occasion. 
appointment to be prime minister, ‘The name, 
however, is not happily chosen. It does very 
well for the first Part of the Book, but in the 
other two Parts Yué is the principal speaker, 
and not the king. They would be classified 
properly among the ‘Counsels.’ Yué was 
a recluse, living in obscurity,—on account, we 
may suppose, of the disorder of the times. Woo- 
ting’s attention was drawn to him in the man- 
ner related in the Book, and he was discovered 
in Foo Yen, or the crags of Foo, from which he 
was afterwards known as Foo Yug as if Foo 
had been his surname. The Book is only 
found in the ‘old text.’ 
against its genuineness that Sze-ma Ts'een does 
not say anything about its composition. But 
this can only be an omission. Ts‘een gives 


Here the charge is to Yué on his | 


It has been alleged | 


THE CHARGE TO YUE. 





several particulars about Yué; the Preface to | 


the Shoo, and many references in other books, 
leave no doubt as to the fact of there having 
originally been a ‘Charge to Yué.’ 

Contents. The first Part tells us how the 
emperor was led to meet with Yué, and appoint- 
ed him his prime minister, with the charge, 
which he then delivered to him, and Yue's 


response toit. In the second Part, Yué appears | 


counselling the emperor on a variety of points, 
and the king responds admiringly. In the 
third Part, the king presents himself first as a 
pupil at the fect of Yut, and is lectured on the 
subject of study, or enlarging his knowledge. 
Finally, the emperor says he looks to Yué to be 
another E Yin, to make him another T‘ang. 
Contents OF THE Fins'’t Part. 
is edited in 11 paragraphs. The first three 
form a chapter, relating the peculiar circum- 
stances in which Woo-ting found Yué. The 
next 7 parr. relate the elevation of Yug to the 
premiership, and the charge which was then 
given him. The last par. contains Yue's dutiful 


The whole ; 


reply, and expresses his confidence in the | 


emperor's wisdom. 

Ch. I. Pp. 1 一 3， Occasion oF THE CHARGE. 
Woo-TING EXCITES THE SURPRISE OF HIS 
MINISTERS BY HIS PROTRACTED SILENCE, WHICH 
LEADS THEM TO REMONSTRATE WITH Him. He 
EXPLAINS THE REASON, TELLING THEM OF A 


DREAM in WHICH A SAGE MINISTER WAS PRE- | 
SENTED TO HIM, WHO IS FOUND AND PROVES | 


To Be Yur. 1. 


ne—E Be — JG 3. ‘to occupy—to 


abide—during mourning.’ 
is a phrase which has occasioned much specula- 
tion as to its meaning, The characters are 
variously written. In Pt. V., Bk. XV., p. 5, 
they are the same as here. In the Analects, 


: ra JE : 
XIV., xiii, we have i fE; and in other 


places we have A ha However we write 
them, the first should be pronounced in the low, 
Ist tone, and the second is read an or gan, up. 
lst tone. 


Analects, says he does not know it. Gan-kwé 


VOL. U1, 


FER EE= 


亮 Ne —this | 


As to the mean., Choo He, on the | 
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made it out to be 4= =7' trusting the 
premier, and silent himself.’ In this sense we 
should have to read Ke in the usnal way ; but 


the explanation is most unlikely. We are 
indebted to Ch‘ing for the view that we are to 


understand by the phrase the BI , or what 


is called in the th ng. 3B 服 , Pe. 1, 4 


, the mourniog shed which the emperor was 


supposed to occupy during the period of mourn- 
ing. Here Woo-ting spent the prescribed 
period of ‘three years,’ or 25 months, ‘ without 
speaking’ (see the pass. in the next Part, Bk, 
XYV.). Not that we are to suppose he preserved 
an absolute silence; but he abstained from 
speaking of governmental matters, and left 
them in the hands of his prime minister. 

At the end of this time, he still kept silence. 


We must understand tt HE 不 F in 


this way. The * Daily Explanation’ has :一 

K ik EIR CL Be aM eB 
De bi > TRIE AS 
一 有 先 知 Zz 德 ， ‘he who has the 


ability of earlier apprehension.’ There was 
probably a reference in the minds of the speak- 
ers to the language of E Yin about the duty 
of ‘ those who are first informed, and first appre- 
hend principles,” to instruct and enlighten 
others. They compliment the emperor with 
being such a man, ‘knowing,’ says Kin Le- 


ts‘éang, ‘his extraordivary natural gifts’ ( 


BH PL. 明 擂 ,一 Shin she-hing 
( 申 时 行 ) explains ‘the man of brightness 
(HA AD as one whose large comprehension 


embraces all principles ( 方 寸 Re noe aE 
— 理 之 不 JAD. and the man of wiedom, 


Ai x) as one who has examined the minute 
and knows the displayed, as if a light were 


thrown on every principle’ (#8 微 知 5, 


— WS KMD” BK 


式 ,一 Teae seems to tuke asa noun== 
‘rules,’ gov. by 承 ‘to receive.’ It is better 


to take absolutely. The officers represent 
themselves as receiving every thing from the 


emperor. Then x = tik. ‘to respect,’ ‘to 
reverence, The ‘Daily Explanation’ says:— 


<r HAR hi KK H- 


i (pin; 2d tone) = 受 , ‘to receive 
commands.’ (The question of Tsze-chang 
in the Analects, in which he quotes the Shoo 
as saying that ‘Kaou-tsung, while mourning 
in the usual imperial fashion, was for three 
years without speaking,’ was founded probably, 


not on the text, but on Pt. V., Bk. XV., p. 5.] 
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2 the ministers have no way to receive their orders.” 


this made a writin 
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The king on 


, and informed them, saying, “As it is mine to 


secure what is rig t in the four quarters of the empire, I have 


been afraid that my virtue is not 
and therefore have not spoken. 


equal to that of my predecessors, 
But while I was_ respectfully 


and silently thinking of the right way, I dreamt that God gave me 


8 a good assistant, who should speak for me.’ 


described the appearance of the 


2. 王 庸 作 书 以 诗 - 庸 ~ 


Fi. It emphasizes the 作 ;一 see on Bk. V., Pt. 


pt IEF PY comp. Ze IE 
28 Fh. Be. u,p.2. Fil, FB HF —Gun- 
kwi makes fj — — %, ‘good.’ It is better to 


take it as in the translation. Ts‘ae says:—7f 


德 不 类 于 前 人 ，， 思 道 一 
ttbinking of the way.’ By 首 we are to un- 
derstand ‘the principles and course of good 
wort’ (129). FE — Hi, ‘to give 

,一 866 the ‘Yih and Teeih,’ parr, 2 and 4, 


R- ‘to discriminate.’ Woo- 


ting brought back the dream to his mind, till 
he could distinguish and make out the linea- 
ments and form of the man whom he 8 seen, 


The ‘ Daily Explanation’ says: —Jy 36 BA 
中 之 Fit Se i ct ae J Ke Ki 
HKIE  RR- as’ » Stosverch 


everywhere,’ on all ‘ sides.’ Rg (read Yue) 


J — 云 一 Teae takes ass , ‘to 
dwell,’ and is foll, by the ‘ Daily Explanation ;? 
—I know not upon what authority. We ought 
not to bes je from its common signification, 
sanctioned as that is by Mencius, who tells us 
that ‘Yué was called to office from the midst 


of his building frames’ ( 侠 git HL GA WL 


以 


2 





[Als Men., VI, Pt. IL, xv.). 4a pie 


oe 
之 HEF, —Mih-tsz0 (fat 发 ， 下 篇 ) speaks | | 


of ‘the city (? wall) of Foo-yen fh Be 之 


He then minutely 
person，and caused search to be 


HR). Gan-kwé calls the place—‘the crag of 


the Foo family’ ( 傅 ad RB. and says 


that the public road went by it, and was injured 
by a mountain stream. It devolved on aconvict 
in the place to repair it, when Yué, who was 
living a recluse life in that quarter, and was 
in great poverty, undertook to do the work, ‘in 


order to get food’ a fit $2). Sre-ma 
Ts‘een for i. 了 哈 ， Whether 


we call the place a or ‘the crag of Foo,’ 
it is agreed that it was 25 /e north-east from the 


pres. dis. city of Ping-tuh (再 [#5 lat, 34° 
47’, N., lon. 5°25', W.), in Kae Chow (fff. HH), 
Shan-se. Mih-tsze tells us that Yug wore 
coarse clothes of hair cloth, with a rope for a 
girdle ; and Seun-tsze says that ‘his person was 


likea fish standing up’ (ff at < HR 


如 Ae Be, lit, ‘like a perpendicular dorsal 


fin,’ but see the gloss in loc. i 于， 3 相 


fA). These are merely the stories floating 
about in the Chow dynasty. 


[As we might expect, this dream of Woo-ting 
has given rise to no little speculation among 
Chinese crities. Some have said that the em- 
peror in his wanderings through the empire, to 
which he alludes at the commencement of Part 
iii., had become acquainted with the worth and 
ability of Yue, and knew very well where to 
tind him, so that his telling the courtiers about 
a dream, and sending through the country to 
look for Yué, was only an expedient to make 
them readily acquiesce in his elevation of him 
to the highest dignity. This view, however, 
is rejected, as it would subject Woo-ting to a 
charge of bypocrisa ynd falschood. 
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an Ee fF OE, ie: SE 
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made for him by means of a figure throughout the empire. 


Yué, 


a builder in the country of Foo-yen, was found like. 
IJ. On this the king raised and made him his prime minister, 


keeping him also at his side. 


Choo He observes that, according to the 
account in the Shoo, God did really appear to 
Woo-ting in his dream, and say to him—‘I 
give you a good assistant.’ But now people, 
when they speak of God, intend only the idea 
of Rule and Government, and say that He has 
no form, which, it is to be feared, is not a correct 
mode of expression. If we should say, on the 
other hand, that the common representations 
of God as like the ‘Great God, Yuh-hwang’ 
are right, this also would be improper. What are 
we to say in the matter? He leaves this ques- 


tion unanswered. See K 于 全 书 ， Bk. 


XXXIV.) 

[It may be as well here to refer to a passage 
in the zB. an 上 ， where we find a 
great deal of what we have in the ‘Charge to 
Yué’ A minister of king Ling of Ts‘oo (ope 
E; ».c. 589-528), remonstrating with him, 
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The above passage contains most of the Ist 
Part, and some sentences of the third. It is 
not quoted as from the Shoo, but there can be 
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no doubt it really was taken from the classic, | 


known’both to king Ling and his minister. The 
historical portions are condensed, and brought 
together to serve the purpose of the speaker. 
The whole appears, as it would naturally do, if 
drawn—not quoted—from our present text. 
To contend that the text was plagiarized and 


‘made up’ from the SB. is a strange turn- 
ing of the tables. Even if it were so, we still 
have in it so much of the original ‘Charge to 
Yué.’} 

Ch. II, Pp, 4—10. Tae evevation or Yur, 
AND THE EMPEROR'S CHARGE TO HIM. 4, 1 
have translated AP by ‘ prime minister,’ though 
I am not sure that the term had, in the Yin 
dynasty, more than the general meaning of 
‘assistant.’ ‘The proper name for prime minister 
was then He SE \—eee Ana. XIV., xliii. It 
was to this office that Yué was raised— ii] 百 


官 ， as it is expressed in Pt. 这 ，p. 1， Yug be- 
came to Woo-ting what E Yin had been to 
Tang. ERB eA 
‘in these words,’ says T's‘ae, ‘is intimated Yue’s 
appointment to be “tutor and guardian” aa 
well as prime minister’ (J7J Re 宰 Ft Bit 

= +h). I do not know, however, that we 
should find any appointment to offices in the 
language,—anything more than the emperor's 
wish ‘that Yug should always act as his most 
intimate counsellor. We find in Ma Twan- 


lin (Bk. XXIX,, RR = SE fp) that Tang 


appointed two 4 ;一 也 Yin and Chung Hwuy, 
the Seang of the right and left respectfully, and 
that Yug was called to discharge both of their 
offices, But we cannot pronounce positively, it 
seems to me, on the offices of so early a time. 

& at the beginning of the par = VA 
是 ， ‘on this,’ ‘herenpon,’ Sze-ma Ts‘een 
says that Woo-ting conferred with Yué, and made 
proof of him, finding that he was really a sage, 
before he raised him to these dignities; and 
Ts‘ae says that not to have done so would have 
been uureasonable. We can well suppose that 
the emperor entered at once into conference 
with the strange man, but the Shoo leads us to 
think only of the dream as the cause of Yué’s 
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5 He charged him, saying, “Morning and evening present your 


6 instructions to aid my virtue. 
will use you for a whetstone. 


Suppose me a weapon of steel ;—I 
Suppose me crossing a great stream ; 


—TI will use you for a boat with its oars. Suppose me in a year 


7 of great drought ;—I will use you as a copious rain. 
e you like medicine, which, if it do 


8 mind, and enrich my mind. 


not distress the patient, will not cure his sickness. 


Open your 


Think of me as 


one walking barefoot, whose feet are sure to be wounded, if he do 


not see the ground, 


6 ‘Do you and your companions cherish all the same mind to 
assist your Sovereign, that I may follow my royal predecessors, and 


tread in the steps of my High 


5 hf ME, “0 
present,’ ‘to bring forward ;’ hp ‘instructions,’ 
—including both teachings and remonstrances. 
‘The emperor,’ says Wang Yen, ‘speaks here 
of instructions ang not of remonstrances, in his 
humility, showing his anxiety to be taught.’ 

6. Various i/lustrations of the advontages of Yut's 


teaching. 车 金 ， and the other commence- 
ments of the clauses, are descriptive of the 
emperor himself. $k 十 一 “， copious rain.’ 
ia is defined as ‘rain continuous for at least 


three days,’ ‘rain unceasing.’ ‘The three clauses 
rise, it is said, in intensity of meaning, one 
above the other. The first shows how Yné 
would help the king to accomplish himself 


¢ 成 器 ); the second hag reference to the overr 

coming of difficulties ; the third to the dispen- 

sing benefits tothe people. 7. Re ie AN 

一 'to enrich my mind.’ The figure of a copious 

rain is here continued, The at Re defines 
by iPt. ‘to moisten,’ ‘to irrigate.” 

8. Illustrations of the advantages of Yui's remon- 


elevation. 





| Whether we take 


ancestor, to give repose to the 


strances. 车 bi and x BE are here also 


descriptive of the emperor ;一 in the first place 
as under medical treatment, and in the second 
place, as walking ina thoughtless and unguard- 
ed manner, needing to be warned of his danger. 


4B.—see Men., UL, Pt. L, i, 
5. Bt (read méen, $d tone.’ Keang Shing edits 
Hp) are understood to be descriptive of the 
violent operation of medicine. So decided, and 
regardless of their immediate effect on himself, 
would Woo-ting have Yug's words to be. 

is defined in the BL , ‘the 
foot close to the ground,’ iz., ‘barefoot.’ This 
illustration requires Yué to point out boldly 
whatever dangers the emp. might be heedlessly 
going into. 9. Yue must get all under him 


to have the same mind with himself. Sed 


4 fi.—we must understand th before BR, 


and then the clause = ‘ you and your associates." 
agen 及 ores Hi, it 


stands awkwardly at the beginning of the 


Bx. YIII，Pt. i., 10, 11. 
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Oh! respect this charge of mine ;一 so shall 


ou bring your w ork to a good end.” 


Il. Yué replied to the king 


, saying, “Wood by the use of the line 


is made straight; and the Sov ereign : who follows reproof becomes 


sage, 


When the sovereign can thus make himself sage, his ministers 


without being charged, anticipate his orders;—who would dare 
not to act in respectful compliance with this excellent charge of your 


Majesty ?” 


clause. 
taken as in the translation, or ns 一 求 X or JF, 
‘to save,’ or ‘to correct,’ ‘to keep right.’ The 
先 王 are all former wise kings of the Shang 


dyn. ; 高 后 is specially Tiang. Bi is fi 
其 4, ‘to follow their path;’ 迪 is Fie] 


其 还 ， ‘to tread in his footateps,’ 10. 


时 命 -~ 是 命 。 HEA 
AR HK. see Bk. IL, p. 9; Bk. V., Pt.i., p. 3; 
etal. Ts‘ae takes HE in the sense of Hi. ‘to 
think,’—‘ Respect this charge, thinking from 
the first upon the issue.’ 

Ch. UI. Tae DUTIFUL REPLTY or YUE To 


THE above CHARGE。 at iF 王 .一 


以 f= 74 辟 '-- 匡 may be 4, see on Men.,I., Pt. 1., vii, 10. 


后 
克 HB,—Medhurst translates this—‘ When 
the sovereign is a sage;’ but we must lay stress 
on the , and connect the clause with the 
preceding. When ministers see that the sove- 
reign yields himself to be moulded by them,— 
is like wood in the hands of the carpenter,— 
they are encouraged to all 证 in doing 


nae eo 臣 不 命 其 # eye 
ee ee ca 
Ble A ay <a A A Fc AE 承 
之 ， 着 王 之 休 命 


an’; ‘an excellent charge tke 2 
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x Yué having received charge to take the presidency of all the 


officers, he presented himself before the king, 


“Oh! 


and said, 


intelligent kings act in reverent accordance with the ways of ‘Heaven. 
The founding of States, and setting up of capitals; the appointing 
of sovereign kings, of princes and dukes, with their great officers 


ConTests or tHe 8ECOND Part. It has 
already been observed that this Part should be 
called ‘The Counsels of Yué.’ In answer to 
the charge which he had received, Yué presents 
his advice on various points, all connected with 
the duty of the sovereign, and the successful 
conducting of government. In the two last 
parr., the emperor and the minister give expres- 
sion to their confidence and complacency in 
each other. 

Ch. I. Pp. 1—11. Tue couxsers or Yur. 

1,2. Occasion of the counsels. All government 
is not for the gratification and glory of the governing, 
but for the good of the people. 1. 48 a =p 
fj, ‘to take the lead of.’ Lin 
Che-k‘e understands the phrase as denoting 
that Yug continued to act as the representative 
of the emperor, doing everything for him, as the 
prime minister did during the period of mourn- 
ing. Perhaps it was so, Woo-ting had said 
that his ‘good assistant’ should speak for him. 


2. 3£ 于 xe may be taken 


as in the translation, or we may we under- 
tand 海 as the object of the verb, With regard 


to what follows—HES 呼 ， 明 =: xX mz 
there is considerable difficulty, Aj =F would — 
seem to be the subject of all the verbs that 


follow, — As He, 建屋 Be and . 后 +; 


‘sovereign king,’ is understood to aa a designa- 


tion of the emperor (天 F and 君 B to 


stand for # FR all the feudal princes under 


him. In this way, BA = must be taken as 


singular, and to have reference to the first 
sovereign, the founder of the Chinese empire, 
This was the view of Gaubil. He translates :一 
‘Le roi intelligent, qui autrefois se conforma 
avec respect a la loi du ciel, fonda l’empire et 
etablit une cour. Il assigna des lieux on devoient 
resider le roi, les grands vassaux, et les grands 
prong Ce prince intelligent ne s’occupa pas 

laisirs ; i n’eut que le Fee spc du 
piel een vue.’ To this translation he appends 
the following note: —‘ Here Yug speaks of the 
first king of China, but what follows does not 
give us any light on the time when he reigned, 
One might still translate, it appears to me, in 
the plural, and say—the intelligent kings, the 


Bx. VIIL, Pt. ii. 3. 


AME Et Hee WA, 
O Be & ie ie 
TEE Ar Ne FE 


THE CHARGE TO YUE. 


NEL, HI 
Fe Be OME NE 
A OVA 3 Fe, 


and heads of departments :—were not designed to minister to the 


idleness and the pleasures of one, 
the people. 


but for the good government of 


“It is Heaven which is all-intelligent and observing. Let the 
sage king take it as his pattern :—then his ministers will reverently 
accord with him; and the people will consequently be well go- 


verned. 


founders of the empire. Yué spoke of the first 
king as of a known personage. In the com- 
mentaries on the Yih-king, Confucius speaks of 
Fo-he as the first king; and on this subject the 
— of Confucius is preferable to that of 
others.” 

T have not attempted to turn Gaubil’s French 
version of the text into English, that the reader 
may see it as from his own hand. An intelligent 
comparison of it with the original will show 
that it gives the meaning of hardly a single 
phrase correctly. Several of the renderings are 
made in order to harmonize the whole with his 
view that 明 =F is in the singular, and denotes 


the founder of the Chinese empire; but in- 
dependently of this, the translation is inadmis- 
sible. | Medhurst takes BA indefinitely, 
and renders it by ‘an intelligent king.’ His 
version is better than Gaubil’s in the several 
hrases; but upon the whole it is not satis- 
factory. 

For myself, I must construe the paragraph 
differently from any critic, native or foreign, 
that I have read. 于 cannot be, as Gaubil 
supposes, ‘ the intelligent king,’—the founder of 
the Chinese State ;—it must be translated— in- 
telligent kings,’ or ‘an intelligent king.’ 


+= is to be understood, with Tatae and other 


scholars, as denoting ‘the emperor,’ or ‘emperors.’ 
To speak of intelligent kings as appointing 


emperors (Fj 王权 后 王 )iaabsardand 


therefore 明 =E cannot be the nominative to 
建 and the other verbs. I put a stop at 道 ; 


and take Ff, &c., as clauses in the nomina- 
tive, the verb of which they are the subject 
being found in 不 HE > By whom 
States were founded, and capitals set up, em- 
Pperors, princes, and dukes, appointed, with all 
sustaining office under them is indicated in the 
phrase 天 道 ,ana the term 天 ,it which the 
next par.commences. It was by Heaven or God, 
constituting such a social order with a view to 
the benefit of the people. ‘This construction | 





may appear rather harsh, but it gives a consistent 
meaning to the whole paragraph, which we fail 
to get from any other interpretation. It is 
confirmed in so far by a passage in Mih-tsze 


(fat fal FD, where he seems to be partly 


quoting, and partly commenting on, the text. 


He says: — FE ES EH AE 


站 


Sey 
mis 
3m 


Re ete 
IR se 
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Baa 
The imitation of Heaven by the supreme 
earthly power is the first step, and surely leads, to 


good government. HE FR Hg HA.—se0 


the ‘Counsels of Kaou-yaou,’ p. 8. 时 证， 


+ 
时 = 是 ; ig HE, ‘to imitate.’ ae 
see ‘Can. of Yaou,’ p. 3. The four clauses of 
this par. are like pearls, lying side by side. We 
must take them, and string them together in 
the manner indicated in the translation. But 
how is ‘the sage king’ to imitate Heaven, all- 
intelligent and observing? ‘The commentators 
labour to answer this question. The ‘Daily 
Explanation,’ for instance, says :—‘ Heaven aloft 
on high, without prepossessiou, entirely just, 
most spiritual and intelligent, needs not to 
hearken, and yet hears every thing; needs not 
to look, and yet sees every thing. The excel- 
lences and defects of govt., the happiness and 
suffering of the rm do not escape its observa- 
tion. And not only this.—Of all that is done 
in darkness and in privacy, where there are 
neither ears nor eyes, nothing escapes its notice, 
Such is the intelligence and observation of 
Heaven ;一 it is for the wise sovereign to take 
this for his pattern. When his likings and 
dislikings are free from the becloudings of 
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“Tt is the mouth which gives occasion for shame; they are the 
coat of mail and helmet which give occasion to war. The upper 
robes and lower garments for reward should not be lightly taken from 
their chests; before shield and spear are used, one should examine 
himself. If your Majesty will be cautious in these things, and, 
believing this about them, attain to their intelligent use, your 


government will in every thing be excellent. 
“Good government and bad depend upon the various officers. 


Offices may not be 
but only to men of ability. 
men of evil practices, but only on 


partiality, and his rewards and punishments are 
allin accordance with right,—like the all-seeing 
and all-hearing of Heaven; then he can give 
the law to the empire,’ &c. All this is not 
without truth and force; but Yug's lesson is 
too vaguely expressed to be of much practical 
use, Gaubil, 
those who have affirmed that the ancient 
Chinese only understood by Heaven the material 
heavens have not paid sufficient attention to 
= passages as the present. 

Instances of things in which the endeavour 
to 和 Heaven will be seen ; and the happy effect 
af doing so, From the commencement of this 


par. to Jim Si, is found in the Le Ke, Bk. ott 


KX, p. 16, quoted as from the R. (evidently 
for Fi) 命 . Choo He says that the clauses be- 


ginning with are independent of one another. 


Lin Che-k‘e, on the other hand, finds in the 
third clause the complement of the first, and 
in the 4th that of the second. It is not worth 
our while to enter on this question. The 
tongue is man’s glory, but very easily abused ; 
and then it turns out to his shame. The coat 
of mail and helmet are weapons of defence, but 
the confidence of strength often leads toinsolence 
and quarrels. The robes in the imperial stores 


are intended to reward the good and meritori- | 


ous ; but, if distributed carelessly, they are pro- 
ductive of evil effects. Shield and spear are 
the weapons with which one goes to punish 
offenders ;—but woe to him who undertakes this 
duty, while his heart condemns himself! 


however, observes justly that | 





iven to men because they are favourites, 
Dignities may not be conferred on 


men of worth. 


four things are of great importance and easily 
offended in; and Yué therefore calls the atten- 


tion of Woo-ting to them. RR —-K- 
+R, ‘an offensive weapon.’ KEE see the 
“Yih and Tscih,’ p. 4. is defined as ‘an 
article of furniture for holding food or clothes’ 


Gr 及 HK 之 gi). Its figure was square, 
We may translate it by ‘chest.’ 7K 效 ， 


多 效 , 一 the former of these scems to = 


‘these,’ the things, namely which had been 
spoken of; the latter =‘ this,” and indicates 
what had been said or implied about the 
mouth, &c. 

56. How the imitation of Heaven should be seen 
in conferring offices and dignities. Ying-t& says: 


‘The performance of duties is called 事 
receiving of rank is called om VG # 了 


请 之 官 , 爱 其 Pate ip 
We are not to think, “however, here of the 
different dignities among the feudal princes: 
but of the ranks among the officers in the 


| imperial domain, Hi. HE— t= 一 近 , ot 


The | 人 ， 


近 ， ‘near to,’ ‘familiar with,’ 私 we. 


are the emperor's ‘private intimates,’ his fa- 


vourites, He fib — 4a] ee J Ba 之 


‘men who cherish all evil in their bosoms,’ 


6 


10 
il 
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IF K rit 
Dp me ic 省 ik 有 事 能 , SB, HE 


“Anxious thought about what will be good should precede your 
movements. Your movements also should have respect to the time 
for them. 

“The indulged consciousness of goodness is the way to lose that 
eae Boasting of ability is the way to lose the merit it might 

roduce 
ae For all affairs let there be adequate preparation. With pre- 
paration there will be no calamities. 

“Do not open the door for favourites, from whom you will receive 
contempt. Do not be ashamed of mistakes, and thus make them 
crimes. 

“Let your mind rest in its proper objects, and the affairs of your 
government will be pure. 

4 Officiousness in sacrifices is called irreverence; ceremonies when 


The clause—fFF 图 a 恶 德 is | 人 备 则 HE | 串 . This quotation, however, 


found, like most of the ; par., in the Le Ke, | may be from some other Book of the Shoo, 


among those that are lost. 
Bk. 将 KK quoted in the same way from the 9. And in avoiding favouritism and persistence 


te 命 . in mistakes. A — =H) ) Bk he ‘do not 

6. How the same should be seen in thoughtful | open favouritism.’ The ‘contempt,’ it is under- 
and timely action. is here defined by | stood, will be from the favourites themselves, 
= $f 理 ， ‘that which is agreeable to right bred to it by ae err to si arid ae 
reason or principle.’ 7. And in repressing all admitted. aN A) 和 失 理 a 之 过 ， 
Prideful thoughts, 有 其 je = 自 有 其 有 nw 背 理 #4 ra 非 ， ‘an uninten- 


5, ‘having his goodness to one’s-self,’ thinking tional failure to do what is right is called a 
; 本 mistake; an intentional violation of what is 
Of it, resting in it, 


8. And in preparation fer all undertakings, | = 1s called a crime.’ In the 


and against emergencies. On 事 事 Gan- | 和 定 元 年 we read— BY Fe hy 侮 ,其 Dae 


kw6 says JE — ‘not in one affair merely,’ i 次. 10， And in the keeping 


此 
一 :in all affairs.’ Ts‘ae seems to take the first | of the py NE WR 4 (一 所 ) 居 ， = 


char. as & verb—HE 事 其 事 ， 74 其 | K- TE: The clause is quite elliptical, and 


有 Aiii> ‘in doing his affairs there should be —HE 居 甚 其 所 IE: Comp. ‘The Great 


preparation.’ This par. would seem to 
a been at one time somewhat different. In | Learning,’ Comm., ch. 3, 醇 = 请 ， 
find ‘pure and clear,’ unmixed. There will be no 

一 年 ， we tp -= evil thoughts and bad objects to disturb the 


the Fe fit. $E, 
FA: BE Ze AB, FE BY) AG GH AZ | sort, 11. On the service of spirits. 骨 
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4g 
° 
burdensome lead to disorder. 
is difficult.” 


1]. The king said, “ Excellent! 


deed be carried out in the conduct. 


13 I should not have heard these thin 


 SSRsear 


fal 
4 9 fit 4 
sta He Bi 
pbs iss A, 

To serve the spirits mm this way 


Your words, O Yué, should in- 
If you were not so good in counsel, 
for my practice.” Yué did obei- 


sance with his head to the ground, and said, “It is not the knowing 


that is difficult, but the doing. 


If your Majesty know this, however, 


there will not be the difficulty, and you will become really equal in 


complete virtue to the former kin 
myself, the blame rests with me.’ 


于 你 ni —BR means ‘to soil,’ ‘dirty.’ 
The phrase as ai ia used, with reference to 
spiritual beings, in the sense of ‘to defile,’ ‘to 
profane.’ Wherein the profanity which Yué 
wanted to guard the emperor against consisted, 


we cannot say precisely, One meaning of ay, 


given in the dict., is Bh. ‘frequently,’ ‘for- 


stow Now from the next Bk. we shall see 
that Woo-ting was prone to be officious in the 
worship of the spirits of the departed, and we 
have seen how later times charge the Shang 
dynasty with being superstitions. Officionsness 
—sacrificing unnecessarily to certain spirits, and 
at unnecessary times,—and the attempt to please 
them by the multitude of observances, would 
seem therefore to be the things here condemned 


by Yue, 时 一 是 The last clause— 
事 种 则 ME would seem to be co-ordinate 


with the preceding. All the critics, however, un- 
derstand it asin the translation. (This 
par., with sowe alterations and additions, appears 


in the Le-ke, Bk. 4S ZZ, p. 25, referred to 


already under p. 5. We have :一 贫 命 百 ， 


g. Wherein I, Yué, do not express 


4K HE fh. Rk HEH. 
$f ii A EK Me BR 
Bl a nl 


Pp. 12,13. THe comPLACENCY OF 
Woo-trne axp Yue IN EACH OTHER. 12, 


一 全 一 ‘admirable.’ Ts‘ae says 
that the ancients, in eating and drinking, when 
any thing particularly pleased their palate, 
pronounced it ; and Woo-ting thus char- 
acterizes Yué’s words as if they had & flavour. 

74 (th) & HER 
‘to practise’ = 18. 于 PR 不 RR 
vy {a 之 , 亦 不 BB ie, ‘if your Majesty 
sincerely believes this,—the difficulty of action, 
一 it likewise will not prove to be a difficulty.’ 
In the conclusion of the first Part, Yué says 
that the sovereign's giving heed to his advisers 
would encourage them to do their duty. His 
concluding words here show how the ready car 


the emperor yielded to his lessons was spurring 
| him on. 





THE BOOKS OF SHANG. 


BOOK VII. THE CHARGE TO YUE. PART iii. 


1 


I. The king said, “Come, O Yué. 
Afterwards, ] lived concealed in the rude 


learned with Kan Pwan. 


lal 
下 


I, the little one, first 


country, and then I went to the inside of the Ho, and lived there. 
From the Ho I went to PS;—and the result has been that I am 


CoxTENTS OF THE THIRD Part. The emperor 
tells Yué of his early disadvantages, and begs 
him now to instruct him, enlightening his igno- 
rance, and supplying his deficiencies. To this 
Yué replies by enlarging on the subjects most 
important to be learned, and the spirit of the 
learner. From the 8th paragraph to the end, 
the emperor praises Yué for what he had already 
done for him, and expresses his hope that the 
minister would prove a second E Yin, and frame 
of him a second T'ang; to which Yué suitably 
responds. 

h. I, Pp. 1—7. Woo-tre pepvores THE 
DISADVANTAGES OF HIS EARLY YEARS, AND BEGS 
Yve To rxstruct Him. YUE SPEAKS OF THE 
SUBJECTS OF LEARNING, AND THE SPIRIT REQUIR- 
ED IN THE LEARNER. 1. The early life of 


Wooing. pF FG BE Hf 
BE, —we saw before that 小 子 ， ‘the little 
child,’ was appropriately used by the emperor 
asa humble designation of himeelf in relation to 

. It came, however, to be employed, as in 
the text, where we can hardly suppose any re- 
ference in the mind to that relation. 
old ;’"—we may render it by ‘first.’ From this 
clause we should suppose that Kan Pwan had 
been a learned master, who imparted to Woo- 


,一 of 





ting the rudiments of learning. From Part V., 
Bk. XVI., p. 7, however, we learn that he was a 
great minister. He is there imentioned, indeed, 
as the minister of Woo-ting’s time, while nothing 
is said of Foo Yué We may suppose that he 
acted as prime minister on the death of Seaou- 
yih, and died himself before the period of mourn- 
ing was expired. What Woo-ting learned 
with him would be lessona of govt., and such 
subjects as are treated in ‘The Great Learning.’ 


FE 74 BE HEME ze ZH 
stands absolutely, <=‘afterwards.’ 3h =< ‘to 


withdraw from public life, and live in obscurity.’ 
Chow-kung says, Pt. V., Bk. XV., p. 5, that 
* Kaou-tsung toiled, away from the court, among 
the inferior people.’ What was the reason of 
his doing 80, we do not know. Gan-kw5 says 
hie father sent him for a time to this mode of 
life, that he might know the hardships of the 
common people. It is more likely that he was 
compelled to it by some dire necessity, arising 
from convulsions of the State with which we 
are unacquainted. From the fields of the people 
Woo-ting ‘entered the Ho and dwelt,’—resided, 
ace. to Gan-kwd, ‘on some island in the Ho.’ 


| Tt is more probable that we should take 
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2 unenlightened. Do you teach me what should be my aims. Be 
to me as the yeast and the malt in making sweet spirits; as the 
salt and the prunes in making agreeable soup. Give your help to 
cultivate me; do not cast me away :—I shall attain to practise your 
instructions.” 

8 Yué said, “O king, men seek to hear much, having in view to 
establish their affnirs. But to learn the lessons of the ancients is 
the way to attain this. That the affairs of oue, not making the an- 
cients his masters, can be perpetuated for generations, is what I have 
not heard. 


Lo 于 河 na 一作 居于 河 A under- | 4, we have 交 修 不 ft. where the aE 


standing ‘the inside of the Ho’ as a | refers to the united services of many ministers. 
} 4’ Here the char. is used with single reference to 
designation of K‘e-chow generally. From 


the north of the Ho he removed again to Ps,— | Yug in his relation to Woo-ting. ii- 
the capital as re-established by Pwan-king ;一 FT: ‘to practise,’ indicating the efforts which 


and the end was (OF WR 4%) that he was, or | he would put forth. 3. Yue replies—first, 
thought himself, little versed in the nobyecte that the lessons of the ancients are the most “gS 


necessary for him to know as emperor. ant thing to be learned. 王 人 求 多 多 
He asks fs to instruct him fig HE 部 iif ,一 Gan-kw5 joins 王 人 together as== 
子 aa ‘do you instruct me about my + XX ‘royal men,’ ‘kings,’ It is better to 
aims.’ “pe 作 4 ps. is HE BA ay, take 王 in the vocative. Yué addresses Woo- 
—y4 is commonly translated ‘wine,’ but in- | ting—*O king,’ as Yu, in the ‘Yih and Tseih,’ 
correctly. The term denotes ‘spirits, distilled | p. 7, addresses Shun, ‘O Emperor.’ 时 HE 


from rice.’ py is the product in its earlier | 744 - ’ i 
8 ‘thus,’ The ‘Daily Ex- 
stage, before tlie process of distillation is com- 建 事 一 时 一 -是 , * Z “4 


ee ae the mashing and fermentation, | ees says 一 星 其 由 

when ‘the juice and the refuse are mixed toge- Ly 

ther,’ what is called ‘sweet spirits’ ( 柄 成 成 | -时 makes” a 天 个 过 Yi K 耳 . 
1 Fe —‘ancient lessons,’ such as are 

ifn Wie 4H 将 , 如 尹 an fit 酒 ) #5 | ' contained in the Canons of Yaou and Shun, and 

|| LE, ‘ yeast” a fo a HK “the | the Counsels of Yu and Kaou-yaou. Ming 
| shing calls attention to a passage in Ts‘een's 

sprouting rice,’ ‘malt,’ fig 3 多 | 


2 





history of the founder of the Ts'in dynasty— 


了 于, —this clause and the next are found i in the a 事 x fit 而 m HE fe 从 x. 非 


long quotation which I made in the first Part a Feil th, from which he thinks the last 
from the | eg i 5h. In Pt. V., Bk, XXVI, p. part of the par, wastaken, Much more likely 
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cultivation will surely come. 


is one half of learning. 
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“In learning there should be a humble will, and a striving to 


In such a case the learner's 


He who sincerely cherishes these 
things will find all truth accumulating in his person. To teach 
When a man’s thoughts from first to last are 


constantly fixed on such learning, his virtuous cultivation comes 


unperceived. 


for ever be preserved from error. 


“Survey the perfect pattern of the former king;—so may you 


Then shall I be able reverentl 


to meet your views, and on every side to look out for men of emi- 
nence to place in the various offices.” 


~ 


c, 


I]. The king said, “Oh! Yué 


is it to have been adopted by the ae in the | 
passage referred to from the text. Se- | 
cond, that success in learning depends on 人 | 


and persevering earnestness, 1, 2% 
一 :he who sincerely cherishes these things,’— 
the humility, namely, and persevering earnest- 
ness. ig th 了 于 Wh Ha. denotes 
all the principles of self-cultivation and of govt. 
taught and practised by the ancients. In 
the Le Ke, Bk. 此 » par. 9, we read Ft 


ah 3 
ir A Wk Th HG OF I, WRG 75 
3K. 5. Third, that learning is perfected by 
communicating what has been acquired. By 
所 2P,—‘teaching is the half of learning.’ 


. = 
The words are quoted in the 学 aU, par. 3, 
and explained.— When one learns,’ it is said, 
‘he knows his deficiencies. When he teaches, 
he knows the difficulties of learning. A know- 
ledge of his deficiencies leads him to self-ins 
tion ; a knowledge of the difficulties leads nim 


to siciet himself’ (车 和 . 知 不 足 ， 
Be a Ee 
ey Be ts 0a GAR AE 


一 





within the four seas, all look up 


a te Aes HE He HP 


, ‘constant,’ ‘constantly.’ 
an must be understood to include both the 
learning and teaching. ‘The clause is found 
twice in the Le Ke,—once in the cs at p. 2, 
and once in the Re {ht 于 ， Pt. ii, p. 
23. 6,7. Finally, that the emperor should 
adopt T'ang as his model, and Yué would surround 
the throne with ministers like himself. 先 = 


成 Fb 王 here is to be taken as re- 


ferring to T‘ang. , ‘law,’ ‘pattern,’ 


一 taken adverbially as 用 itself often is, 一 
‘hereby.’ The emperor's goodness would be to 
Yug the greatest impulse to do all that devolved 
on him. 俊 Mise *Counsels of Kaou- 
yaou,’ p. 4. : 

Cu. IT. Pp. 8—11. THe EMPEROR PRAISES 
YUE, AND LOOKS FOR STILL GREATER ADVAN- 


FA, ‘to use" 


| TAGES FROM HIM. YUE UNDERTAKES TO RESPOND 


TO THE EMPEROR'S WISHES, 8. What Yué had 
done for the emperor. Comp. Shun's language 


to Yu, I., Bk, TL p. 8, ending 时 Jy 功 ， 


1 


9 to my virtue :一 all through 
10 
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our influence. As his legs and arms 
form the man, so does a good minister form the sage king. 
“Formerly there was the premier of our dynasty, aou-hing, 
who made my royal predecessor. He said, ‘If I cannot make my 
sovereign like Yaou or Shun, I shall feel ashamed in my heart, as 
if I were beaten in the market place.’ If any one common man did 
not find all he should desire, he said, ‘It is my fault.’ Thus he 
assisted my meritorious ancestor, so that he became equal to Great 
Heaven. Do you give your preserving aid to me, and not let 
O-hiing engross all the good service to the House of Shang. 
The sovereign should share his government with none but worthy 
ministers. The worthy minister should accept his support only 
from the proper sovereign. May you now succeed in making 
your prince a successor of my royal ancestor, and in securing the 


Ja here = ‘ influence,” 
ject, 10. The emperor wishes Yué to be tohim 


9. The same sub- | COMP. Men., V., Pt. I., vii.; Pt. JJ, i., and other 
places where he speaks of E Yin. 


A 天 一 —‘he reached to great Heaven.’ This 


what E Yin had been to T'ang. ] 

wha 先 正 保 
ffi: —jiE is here explained by fe ‘chief,’ 
‘president.’ As applied to E Yin, it denotes 
his presidency of all the other ministers,—his 


being premier. On 保 衡 ， see the note on the 


:Tae-kg Pti,p tl. FERRE — 
作 exactly corresponds here to our ‘made.’ 
Chin King (iff 9K) says: Ht 
Fy S fea 79 FA aS 
作成 之 PHO AA 





! 食 其 he ‘does not cat his revenue." | 


is a wild and blasphemous exaggeration, like 
many of the assertions about the perfectly 
sincere man and Confucius in the ‘ Doctrine of 
the Mean.’ The ‘Daily Explanation’ para- 


phrases it miles i 业 之 成 


Foe led -ting and it rf rest complacently in their 
adaptation to each other, fi auspice great things. 


不 人 = Hil Ei Ft %, ‘does not 
不 


share the government with.’ 
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lasting happiness of the people!” Yué did obeisance with his head 
to the ground, and said, “I will venture to respond to, and display 
abroad, your Majesty's excellent charge.” 


B.—re might invert the order of these char- | to Kaou-tsung. The words of E Yin are re- 
. _~ | peated again and again, as the small natural 
aotares 其 has tis: hortatery Sores, 对 comprehension of-T‘ae-kéa required. This was 
答 ， ‘to answer,’ ‘to respond to.’ not necessary with Kaou-tsung. His natural 
Choo He observes :—‘ The lessons of E Yin | ability was good, and he was not chargeable 

to T'ae-kéa are different from those of Foo Yué | with many faults.’} 


THE BOOKS OF SHANG. 


BOOK IX. THE DAY OF THE SUPPLEMENTARY SACRIFICE OF KAOU-TSUNG. 
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1 I. Onthe day of the supplementary sacrifice of Kaou-tsung, there 
2 appeared a crowing pheasant. Tsoo Ke said, “To rectify this 
affuir, the king must first be corrected.” 


8 Accordingly he lessoned the king, saying, “In its inspection of 


men below, Heaven’s first consideration is of their righteousness ; 
and it bestows on them accordingly length of years or the contrary. 
Heaven does not cut short men’s lives ;—they bring them to an end 


NAME OF THE Boox.— Ey 4 w H , ‘The 


day of the Supplementary Sacrifice of Kaou- 
tsung.’ Kaou-tsung, I have already observed, 
was the title given to Woo-ting in the ancestral 
temple. Sze-ma Ts‘cen says that it was con- 
ferred on him by his son and successor ‘'soo- 
king, with reference to the circumstances com- 
memorated in this Bouk, 一 his being taught to 
be virtuous by the appearance of a pheasant in 
the manner described. He says also that it was 
on occasion of this canonization, so to term it, 
that this Book, and another which is lost,—the 


‘Instructions to Kaou-tsung’ (高 7 之 


Bil ) 一 were composed. That the Book was not 
composed in the reign of Woo-ting is sufficiently 
proved by the use of the sacrificial title which 
was given to him; that that title was conferred on 
him with reference to the occurrence here related 


is extremely improbable. 


BAK 
(Keang Shing has fa. See the note in the 和 后 


案 on the history and form of the character) 


was the name of a supplementary sacrifice, 
offered on the day following the regular and 


more solemn service (从 明 日 双 BB). I 


have not been able to find any precise account 
of the reason and manner of such an observance. 
K‘ang-shing says it was common to all sacri- 
fices,—‘ those to Heaven and Earth, to the spirits 
of the land and the grain, of the hills and rivers, 
and of ancestors.’ It was continued under the 
Chow dynasty, and was called fe. Subse- 
quently, it seems to have fallen into disuse. 
The words— 4, may be trans- 


' eA 


j lated ‘The day of the supplementary sacrifice to 





Bx. IX., Pp. 1 一 3. THE SACRIFICE 


OF KAOU-TSUNG. 


Kaon-tsung, and this rendering of them has | 


its advocates, who are foll. by De Mailla in 
his * Histoire Generale de la Chine.” This view 








Le-ts‘éang and Tsow Kwei-yew Fils 季 Jo 
both thought that the reproof of Tsoo Ke must 
have been addressed to a young emperor,—to 
‘Tsoo-kinug, and that it is not conceivable as 
addressed to Woo-ting. They say themselves 


that the words of the 4th par.—J¥ H 其 


ray are not to be thought of as addressed 
to Woo-ting after his character had developed 
under the counsels of Foo-yué. They therefore 
suppose the appearance of the pheasant to have 
taken place in the first year of Woo-ting, and 


advert to the 11th par. of the second Part of | 


‘The Charge to Yué,’ as showing that there 
was a superstitious element in his character, 
which might have then given ovcasion to the 
remarks of T'soo Ke. The Preface to the Shoo 
must be held as conclusive that the sacrificer was 
Woo-ting, and not ‘I'soo-king. We there read, 
note 29, ‘Kaou-tsung was sacrificing to Téang 
the Successful, when a pheasant flew up, and 
lighted on the ear of a tripod, and there crowed. 
Tsoo Ke lessoned the king,’ &e. The Book 
is found both in the ¢ old text and in the modern.’ 
It is classed among the ‘Instructions. Fuh- 
shang appended it to the ‘Pwan-king,’ so that 
it was not a separate Book in the ‘modern text.’ 

Costests. A pheasant suddenly makes its 
appearance and crows, while Kaou-tsung is en- 
gaged in the supplementary sacrifice to T*ang. 
This is understood to be indicative of something 
wrong in the service, and Tsouo Ke, a worthy 





minister, proceeds to lecture the emperor on the | A 
| companions, or perhaps we should understand 


subject, whose particular fault is intimated in 


the last par, 


Par.1. The appearance of a pheasant, 


1 = 
a IB H ,一 see the note on the name of the 


Book, AK 有 AE HE—we cannot trans- 


late 。 The ‘Daily Explanation’ calls it 
y 了 

发 at ae ‘an introductory, or initial par- 

ticle.” Ying-t defines it by ye 是 ， “on this,” 


The it says that ¢ be is the ery of 
the male pheasant.’ The preface to the Shoo 


and Sze-ma ts‘een, after it, say that the pheasant 
lighted on the ear—one of the handles—of a 
tripod. Such an event would of course be 
understood to be ominous, and the older writers 
wearied themselves in endeavours to explain 
the meaning of it, some supposing it a good 
omen, and some a bad one. Maou Ke-ling 
ridicules their varying conjectures ;一 sce the 





fet = i is ER inloe, The only explana- | 


| natural than the view of K‘ang-shing that 


tion of it [ will mention here is that of Fuh-shang 


fat = 大 fii, which is peculiar to him- 


self, and the more strange because it is incon- 
sistent with the tenor of the Book. 
— Woo-ting was sacrificing to Tang, when a 
pheasant flew up on the handle of a tripod, and 


He says: | 








crowed, Woo-ting asked lsoo-ke what it meant, | 


who replied, “The pheasant is a wild bird, and 
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ought not to mount the tripod. Its doing so 
now shows that it wants to be employed (全 


FL MA AE BRAS JALAL we 


svems to have prevailed in the Yuen dynasty. | 
The editors of Yung-ching’s Shoo say that Kin | 


have people from distant regions coming to the 
court?” On this Woo-ting examined himself, 
and reflected on the ways of the former kings ; 


| and in three years envoys, with twisted hair, who 
| needed an interpreter, came to court from six 


net (== AE ig SH BE 4 
ri ). Confucius said, “I have observ- 
ed how speedily virtue is rewarded in what is 
related of Woo-ting and the day of his supple- 
mentary sacrifice.”’ 
2. Remark of Tsoo Ke on the subject. Tsoo 
Ke was evidently a worthy minister of Woo- 
ting; but we know nothing of him more than 


is here related. I suppose pa to be the sur- 


name. HE 先 格 王 .- 王 js here 一 }F, 


| *to correcb' 一 sec Mon LY., Pt. L, xx., YE 大 


AK RR AE 格 看 AW 之 非 . Gan-kw5 
takes it as an adj, 一 至， and says—‘a sove- 
reign of the highest style of principle, when he 
meets with extraordinary events, corrects his 
affairs, and the prodigies of themselves pass 


away,” ‘The 先 before 格 is sufficiently deci- 


JE. i Fi. —'t0 


rectify this affair.’ I understand the reference 
to be to the affair or circumstance, which, ia 
Tsoo Ke's opinion, had oceasioned the ominous 
appearance of the pheasant. This remark 
was not nade to the emperor, but to Tsoo Ke's 


sive against this view. 


it simply as the thought in his mind, 
3,4. Lso0 天 es attempt to rectify the emperor's 
mind, 3. Men's prosperity does not depend 


on the arbitrary will of Heaven, but on their own 
下 ,一 comp. the ‘ Announce- 
ment of T‘ang,’ p.2. There, however, I have 
translated the phrase—‘the inferior people,’ 
the people being spoken of in contradistinetion 
from the sovereign, In the text, people and 
sovereign are all comprehended, and ‘men below” 


典 一 主 . “to 


put first,’ ‘to make the principal consideration,’ 
IK — fz: ‘long,’ means ‘to 
die prematurely” (不 ilk 天 年 Fig PA 


天 . BK is more common). It is used here 
actively,=‘to cause to die prematurely.’ 

Ts‘ae observes that it would appear from this 
langnage that Woo-ting had been praying in 
connection with his sacrifice for length of years. 
The conclusion is not unnatural ;一 it is more 


conduct. 


seems tu give the meaning, 


shortness of life is here as a specimen of the 
calamities which men dread, being the one most 
readily apprehensible hy even stupid persons. 
All calamities are the consequence of men’s 
unrighteousness, and Tsoo Ke would have Woo- 
ting understand this, by bringing home to his 
thoughts the one calamity of premature death. 
Ying-ta follows Chting in this exposition, which 





in the midst themselves. 


THE SHOO KING. 


Some men may not have complied 


with virtue, and will not acknowledge their crimes, but when Hea- 
ven has evidently charged them to correct their conduct, and they 


still say, ‘W hat is this to us ?’— 


“Oh! Your Majesty's business is to care reverently for the 


people. 


And all your ancestors were the heirs of the empire , favoured 


by Heaven ;—atte :nd to the sacrifices to them, and be not so excessive 


in those to your father.” 


seems to me very far-fetched. 4. When ; 
men are deaf to the special warnings of Heaven, 
their case is desperate. According to the 
translation, this paragraph is not complete, It 
was not easy for [soo Ke to speak out plainly 
and fully what was his meaning. He fancied 
that the emp. was thinking but little of the 
omen of the pheasant, and wished to warn him 
against heedlessly pursuing his own course, re- | 
gardiess of the admonitions of Heaven. ‘The 
transl. is in ace. with the paraphrase of the 
‘Daly Explanation,’ which [ subjoin, It will 
be seen how the meaning is completed in it 一 | 
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‘will not hear of their offences,’ == 


o 


“will n 


ot acknowledge them, 


r 2°, ‘ sinvercly,’ « 


and put them 


away. = with evidenced 
sincerity. There is na reference to the appearance 
of the pheasant as an evident intimation that 
there was something wrong, needing to be re- 
proved and corrected. Sze-ma ‘Tscen gives 
| 侍 instead of 学 ', and Keang Shing reads 44, 
which he says was anciently interchanged with 
It. in the sense of Hil, ‘to give.’ ‘The mean. | 
rae 
ing which he pnts on the par. seems to he this: 
— Some men do not comply with virtue, and 
will not acknowledge their crimes. Heaven 
then gives them charge to correct their conduct, 
and they say, * What shall we do#”’ This 


77 BH toe 


| error of 


| sense of 


eS Hg ae 


interpretation is not hy any means so apt to the 
occasion as that which I have followed. 
Gan-kwé gives still another view of the clanse 


;一 see the at Ki in 
此 How Tsoo Ke tried to correct the special 
司 
, having the same meaning as HL, 


Ts'ae says :—* Your Majesty's office 
is to reverence the people ; to be looking, on a 
peradventure, for happiness from spirits is not 


your business’ ( 王 之 Mie 主 KR tik 民 
; Hah Oa Fk it 8 i FE EE 
4h). 月 = ja ‘to inherit,’ ‘ heirs.’ 1g 


supposes a subject in the thoughts, which 


Woo-ting. is taken in the 





is most naturally expressed by me 宗 ， ‘your 
ancestors.’ Hi =: HL ne, ‘attend to 


the sacrifices,’ ie, the sacritices prescribed to 
all your ancestors, The ae pres 


has : iB. oo 7 了 dt 4 fii 主 其 
fiat if, ‘your Majcaty, 


succeeding to them, and presiding over the 
sacrifices to them, should cherish an equal 


AYE (read 


y—the shrine appro- 


priated toa father’s spirit-tablet in the ancestral 
temple,” It would appear from this that 
Woo-ting’s fault was the paying some excessive 
and superstitions reverence to the spirit of his 
father. This is the one important meaning of 
the par., and it will be found that the critics, 
differing in the view they take of the first 


we il MEAS REX 


Cosctrpise NoTF， Woo-ting had a very 
long reign of 59 years, aud dicd nic. 1265. It 


filial reverence for them all,’ 


ne, low 2d tone)e= 


Br. IX., 


is mentioned of him, in the 63rd diagram of the 
Yih King, that he ‘attacked the demon-land, 


and subdued it in three years’ (高 z 伐 


vik 方 ， 三 年 区 过 This ‘demon- 


region’ seems to have been the country of the 
wild tribes in the north, who never ceased to 
press upon the more civilized Chinese, till they 
made themselves masters of the empire, about 
2,500 years after Woo-ting’s time. A note in 


the ay fe 易 知 says that in the Hea dyn- 
asty they were called ee in the Yin, BY 
Fi in the Choo 


; under Ts‘iu and 


Han, 多 ys under the T‘ang, FE Ii and 


under the Sung, Bi) Ft. 
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The last of the Praise-songs of Shang, in the 
She King, is understood to celebrate the martial 
prowess of Woo-ting against the wild tribes of 
King-tsoo, and Choo He supposes that they were 
the people of the ‘demon-regions,’ In this case 
we should have to look for those regions on the 
south of Pd, which is not at all likely. If there 
wasa strong effort by the northern hordes against 
the Chinese supremacy, we may suppose that the 
half-subdued tribes within the boundaries of the 
empire took advantage of the opportunity to 
rise against the government. The movement, 
however, whether from within or without, was 
effectually quelled. Woo-ting subdued rebellion, 
and made peace within all his borders, He 
arrested the decline of the Shang dynasty, but 
he could not turn it back. ‘There is duly chro- 
nicled in the 41st year of his reign, u.c. 1282, 


the birth of Leih & Fi, the father of king 
Wo, the founder of the dynasty of Chow, 


1 


2 and hastened to report it to the king. 


THE BOOKS 


OF SHANG. 


BOOK X. THE CHIEF OF THE WEST'S CONQUEST OF LE. 
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The chief of the West having subdued Le, Tsoo E was afraid, 


He said, “Son of Heaven, 


Heaven is bringing to an end the destiny of our dynasty of Yin; 
the wisest of men and the great tortoise equally do not venture to 


know any thing fortunate for it. 


It is not that the former kings 


do not aid us, the men of this after time; but by your dissoluteness 


Istropretory Historica NoTE. Woo-ting’s 
reign terminated in me, 1265, and ‘the Con- 
quest of Le by the Chief of the West’ took place 
nc, 11238, Here, therefore, there is again a gap 
in the history of the Shang dynasty, so far as 
it might be collected from the docuinents of the 
Shoo, Nor is the gap owing to the insensate 
measure of the founder of the Twin dynasty in 
burning the ancient Books, In the Shoo as it 
came from the hand of Confucius, the * Conquest 
of Le’ immediately followed the ‘Instructions 
to Kaou-tsung,” 

The conquest of Le took place in the 31st 
year of Chow-sin, the last emperor of the House 
of Shang, who sueceeded to the throue mec. 
1153. The time between him and Woo-ting 
wus filled up by the reigns of seven sovervigns. 

[i.] Woo-ting was succeeded by his son 


a re ‘i . 
Tsou-kang (出 je). Nothing is related of 
him. Tle appears to Have been a weak ruler, 
and died, after a reign of seven years, uc. 1258. 












[ii ] Teon-kéa On. FA) followed his bro- 
ther Tsoo-king. One account says that Woo- 
ting, knowing 'Tsoo-kéi to be worthier and abler 
then his brother, bad wished to leave the empire 
to him, but that he himself, not to be charged 
with supplanting Tsoo-kang, withdrew and kept 
himself concealed for some time. In ne, 1257 


| the people called him to the throne, which he 


ocenpied for 33 years, 

The standard chronology chronicles no events 
of his time in which he borea part. Itis noted 
that in his z8th year, me. 1229, Ke-leih the 
youngest son of ‘Tan-foo, ‘the old duke’ of 


Chow, had a son, Ch‘ang ( By ), by his wife Tiae- 
jin K {fh whom Choo He delights to cele- 


brate for her many virtues, Ch‘ang is known 
in history as ‘king Win,’ and his father as 
‘king Ke.” It would appear that ‘Tan-foo died 
in the same year, but not till he had seen some- 
thing remarkable about the infant Chiang 


| 


Br. X. 


which made him say that he would greatly 
advance the fortunes of their House. In con- 
sequence of this, his two eldest sons, Trae-pih 


Kk {fA see Con, Ana, VIIL, i.) and 
Chung-vung, ( 仲 HE tf ) both 


; alias, ie Ah 
declined the dukedom of Chow in favour of 
Ke-lcih, the first year of whose rule, as duke of 
Chow, dates in ne, 1228, 

Sze-ma Ts'een says that Tsoo-kiéa was lewd 


and disorderly GF fal and reigned only 16 
years. 
[ii.] Lin-sin (Jif 3%) succeeded to his 


father Tsoo-kéa, w.c. 1224, and died after a 
short reign of six years, That is all history 
records of him. 

[iv.] Lin-sin was followed by his brother 


Kang-ting (pe 本 ) who occupied the throne 
21 years. 


[v.] Woo-yih (起 Z.,), the son of Kang- 
ting, commenced his brief reign of 4 years in 
nc. 1197. Onthis Ist year, or in the year after, 
he removed the capital from P6 once more to 
the north of the Ho, somewhere in the dep. of 
Wei-hwny, Ho-nan. He may have done this 
to be nearer the eustern part of the empire, 
which was disturbed in his time by risings of the 
wild tribes between the IIwae and mount Trae. 

Woo-yil occupies an unenviable place in the 
annals of China, many attributing to him the 
first making of idols in China ;—see Morrison’s 
View of China for Philological purposes,’ 
and De Mailla’s History, Vol. I, p. 217. ‘The 
action on which the charge is based, however, 
Was more that of a madman than of a devotee, 
a freak of licentious folly, and not the birth of 
any religious feeling, however perverted, Sze- 


ma ‘Ts‘een simpiy 的 us 一 武 a 无 iit. 
BRAS A BH SFE ap tS HH 
NFR AT Kilt A 7 
be, FR ES OL OP itn Ht 
之 , 命 日 射 天 …woo-yin was without 


any right principle. He made the image of a 


man, and called it “the Spirit of Heaven.” Then | 


he gamed with it’ (fii = playea dice, or at 


chess),’ causing some one to play for the image, 
“The spirit of Heaven” was unsuccessful, on 
which he disyraced it, and made a leather bag 
which he filled with blood, and then placed aloft 
and shot at’ (the image probably was in the bag 
as well), ‘calling this “shooting at Heaven 


This is all the account we have in the Historical | 
De Mailla, I imagine, is making for | 


Recorils.’ 0 
himself the narrative which he gives, that the 
emperor ‘required all the people to adore the 
image, and address their vows to it, 

In the 4th year of his reign, while hunting 


between the Ho and the Wei, Woo-yih suddenly | 


died, ‘T's'cen says that he was struck dead by 
lightning; and people recognize in that event 
the just and appropriate vengeance of Heaven 
which he had insulted. 

{vi.] Woo-yih was succeeded by his son 
T'ae-ting, whose brief reign of three years ended 
Ba. LLL 
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“i 
| [ vii} Te-yih (ip Z,), the son of Te- 
ting, succeeded to his futher, and reigned for 37 
years, dying in nc. 1154. Daring his time the 
House of Chow greatly increased in power and 
grew in favour with the people throughout the 
| empire. In the previous reign duke Ke had 
signalized himeclf by repelling the incursions 
of certain wild hordes in the north, Having per- 
formed several similar exploits in the first year 
of 'T'e-yih, the emperor gave him the title, first 


of ' Master of the Pastors’ ( 命 篇 ye fith). 
and subsequently invested him with the dignity 


of ‘Chief of all the princes’ (432 伯 ) 

In xc, 1184, duke Ke-leih died, and was sne- 
ceeded by his son Ch‘ang, who thenceforth 
appears in history under the style of the ‘Chief 


of the West’ (Jj {| {))- The benevolence which 


he displayed in the govt. of his own principality 
made the people everywhere long to be under 
his rule, and the men of greatest virtue and 
ability began to collect around him. In BC。 
1168, according to the generally acknowledged 


chronology, his son Fa ( 2%), afterwards King 


Woo, the first emperor of the Chow dynasty, 
was born. 


Chow-sin et ) succeeded to the empire, 
pc. 1153. He had two brothers older than 
himself,—K‘e, known as the viscount of Wei 


<6 x 
( 微 子 Rip. and Chung-yen ih 4p): but 
when they were born, their mother had only a 
secondary place in the harem. Before the birth of 
Chow-sin, however, she was raised to the dignity 
of empress, and she and Te-yih were persuaded, 
avainst their better judgment, to name him on 
that account successor to the throne, in prefe- 
rence to K‘e. He appears in history with all the 
attributes of atyrant. His natural abilities were 
more than ordinary ; his sight and hearing were 
astonishingly acute; his strength made him 
a match for the strongest animals; be could 
make the worse appear to be the better reason, 
when his ministers atfempted to remonstrate 
with him; he was intemperate, extravagant, 
and would sacrifice everything to the gratifi- 
cation pt his passions. He was the first, we 
j are told, to use ivory chopsticks, which made 


the viscount of Ke Ga fF sorrowfully re- 


monstrate with him, ‘Ivory chopsticks,’ said 
he, ‘will be followed by cups of gem ; and then, 
you will be wanting to eat bears’ paws and 
Jeopards’ wombs, and proceed to other extrava- 
gancies. Your indulgence of your desires may 
| cost you the empire.’ Such admonitions were of 
no use. 

In u.c. 1146 in an expedition against the 


prince of Soo (有 has FO he received from 
by 
him a lady of extraordinary beauty, called 'Ta- 
ke qo th of whom he became the thrall. 
It is the story of Kés and Me-he over again. 
"Ya-ke was shamelessly lustful and cruel. The 
most licentions songs were composed for her 
| aumusement, and the vilest dances exhibited, 
‘The court was at a place in the pres. dis. of K‘e 
| itt 性 ) dep. of Wei-lhwuy, and there a palace 
| was erected for her, with a famous terrac? or 
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tower, two /e wide, and the park around stocked 
with the rarest animals, This expenditure 
necessitated heavy exactions, which moved the 


resentment of the people. At Sha-k‘ew yb 


Fp: in the pres. dis. of P*ing-heang (Pp 


HD, in Chih-le, there was still greater extra- 


vagance and dissipation. There was a pond 
of wine; the trees were hung with flesh; men | 
and women chased each other about, quite 
naked, In the palace there were nine market- 
stances, where they drank all night. The 
princes began to rebel, when Ti-ke said that 
the majesty of the throne was not sufficiently 
maintained ;一 that punishments were too light, 
and executions too rare. She therefore devised 
two new instruments of torture. One of them 
was called ‘The Heater,’ and consisted of a 
piece of metal, made hot in a fire, which people 
were obliged to take up in their hands. The 
other was a copper pillar, greased all over, and 
laid above a pit of live charcoal, ‘The culprit | 
had to walk across the pillar, and when his feet | 
slipped, and he fell down into the fire, 'T'a-ke 

was greatly delighted. ‘This was called the 


punishment of ‘ Roasting’ ( 炮 烙 Zz 刑 ) | 


‘These enormities made the whole empire groan 
and fume with indignation. 
Chow appointed the Chief of the West, the 


prince of K'ew ( It fF and the prince of | 
Ga (HS fF his three principal ministers 
(= BS». The two last met a sad fate, The | 
ain of K‘ew added his own daughter to the 
d 


arem, and when she would not enter into its 
ebaucheries, Chow put her to death, and made 
minced meat of her father. The prince of Go 
ventured to remonstrate, and was sliced to | 
Pieces for his pains. Ch‘ang fell at the same 
time under suspicion and was put in prison 


(四 于 美 SAD, in a place called Yew-le. 


‘These events are referred to nc. 1143, 
Ch‘ang, it is said, occupied himself, in prison, 
with the study of Fuh-he’s diagrams, and 
composed a considerable portion of the present 
Yih King. In 1141, his sons and subjects pro- 
pitiated the tyrant with immense gifts; the 
exigencies of the empire were likewise very } 
pressing, in consequence of risings and incur- 
sions of the wild tribes; Ch‘ang was released, 
and invested with greater authority than 
before. If he had raised the flag of rebellion, 
he could easily have dethroned the emperor, but 
he preserved his allegiance, obtained the aboli- 
tion of the punishment of Roasting, and drew 
the hearts and thoughts of princes and people 
more and more to himselt and his House. | 
History tells us of his exploits, virtually regent 
of the empire, till his death in nc, 1154, when 
he was succeeded by his son Fa, who inherited 
his authority and his virtues. Ten years pass | 
on, of the events of which nothing important | 
is related, and we come to Bo, 1123, to which | 
the conquest of Le is referred. | 


Name or THE Boox.— BR Hy, “The | 
Chief of the West's conquest of Le. In the | 
details of the preceding note I have followed | 
the account of the closing years of the Shang | 


THE SHOO KING. 


PART Iv, 


dynasty, which is now generally received, and 


ace. to which the chronology in the is fae 
Kit 表 is arranged ; and the Chief of the West 
who subdued Le js said to have been Fa, the 
subsequent king Woo, ‘Ts‘ae, on the contrary, 
ascribes the conquest to Ch‘ang or king Wan, 
agreeing with Fuh-shang, Sze-ma‘T’s‘een, Ch‘ing, 
and all the older critics. The question is dis- 
cussed at length in the 3 目 ,under 
the 31st year of Chow-sin。 1t hardly appears 
to me capable of a clear determination. Choo 
He was appealed to about it by one of his 
disciples who said, * Most of the old interpreters 
thought that the Chief of the West here was 


king Wan; but Ch'in Shaou-nan as 少 南 ) 
Teu Pih-kung ( Hay 44 AS» and Séé Ke-lung 


(BE 季 WE). have given their opinion that it 


was king Woo, Woo Ts‘ae-laon (了 , 
also says that the conquest of Le must have 
closely preceded the attack on Chow himself. 
The questioner then proceeded to indicate his 
own conclusion in favour of the more recent 
opinion, and asked for the master's decision. 
Choo Ife wisely replied, ‘We may as well put 
on one side such questions where the evidence 


in so scanty” EL ie AME ie ge FT EL 
> 

By the ‘West’ in the designation ‘ Chief of the 
West,’ we are to understand the province of 
Yung on the north, with those of Leang and 
King on the south,—the western part of the 
empire in fact, 

Sze-ia T's‘een has Ke (fUL>. for Le, and Fuh- 
shang had K‘e (%). It is agreed, however, 
that the country designated extended over what 
are now the two districts of Le-shing FY oh 


and P‘ing-shun ( 平 IED. dep. of Loo-ngan 


ie$ Je) in Shan-se. ‘This was only about 100 


miles from Chow's capital, and within the 
boundaries of the imperial domain, The Chief 


of the West was no longer contining himself to 


the west. It was this approach of the army of 
Chow to the neighbourhood of the emperor 
which filled with alarm all who continued to 
cherish any attachment to the House of Shang. 
What provocation the duke of Chow may have 
had to attack Le, or by what motives he was 
actuated, we cannot tell; but it now became 
plain to all, that however loyally inclined he 
might be, there was a tide of affairs carrying 
Chow on to the supremacy of the empire. ‘This 
is the meaning of the expression in the Preface, 
that ‘Yin's first hatred of Chow was occasioned 
by the conquest of Le.” The Book is found 
in both the texts, 

It is referred, not very satisfactorily, to the 
class of * Announcements.” 

Coxtents. The Chief of the West having 
overthrown the prince of Le, ‘T'soo E filled with 
alarm hurries away to inform the emperor. He 
sternly sets the truth before him,—that the rule 
of Yin is hastening to a close throngh his own 
evil conduct. The tyrant gives no heed to his 


以 玫 


WP at 3, a SE, 


3 and sport, O king, you are bringing on the end yourself. 


THE CONQUEST OF LE. 


He 5 BH, 


On this 


account Heaven has cast us off, so that there is distress for want of 


food ; there is no consideration of 


4 obedience to the statutes of the empire. 


our heavenly nature ; there is no 
Yea, our people now all 


wish the dynasty to perish, saying, ‘Why does not Heaven send down 
its indignation ? why does not some one with its great decree make 


his appearance? w hat has the pres 


sent king to do with us?’” 


The king said, “Oh! is not my life ‘secured by the decree of 


remonstrances, but returns an absurd reply ;on | 
which Tsoo E withdraws, and sighs over the , 
ruin which he sees cannot now be averted. 

P.1, Jutroductory paragraph. The occasion 


of Tsoo E's address, py {fi ER 4 ie a 


see on the Name of the Bock, ‘The fig 雅 ， le- 


fines BR by RM ‘to till;” but the meaning of 


胶 OF 区， ‘to Orereomey “to subdue,’ is to be 


accepted here. Tsoo Ko was probably a 
descendant of Tsoo Ke, the worthy minister of 
Woo-ting. He hurried away, ic. ‘from his own 
city, probably between Le and the capital, to 
give information to Chow. 

Pp. Tsoo E's address. That 
the aul of Yin was about to be extinguished, — 


a 2 through the wickedness of Chow. a 
Pe BE TR BE BE — Ho exe 
guish,' ‘to bring to an end,’ 我 B&G ti fs 


之 王 命 tii ‘Yin's appointment to the sove- 


格 人 元 7 ta 
it~ oe perfect,’ ‘ of the highest class ;’ IG 


‘reat.’ 


2—h. 


2 


reignty (Gan-kw5)。 


The tortoise employed for 


divination at the imperial court was so called 
by way of eminence, and supposed to measure, | 
length-w ays and across, a cubit and two inches. | 


Sze-ma T's‘een has 假 人 for 格 人 ， and | 


Keang Shing edits 4B} fi reading 假 in the 
up. 2d tone,—=*to avail of." He compares the 
text with the language of the Le Ke, Hh me. 


Bk. 1, Pt v., p24, 假 fig Ae Ma: but the 


让 is intolerably forced and harsh. 


HE 王 E ) Ie A Hf, —Sce-ma 





| EZ BE om BRS 


Ts‘een has JE ‘oppression,’ instead of 33 
| ‘sport.’ The meanings are both appropriate. 
天 after 
eyou cut yourself off from Heaven.” 
not seem to be necessary. 3. 

Heaven's abandonment in the miserable and demo- 
HAE 


食 ， —‘we have no eating in comfort.’ Famine 


was stalking abroad. 不 外 天 性 ， — 


— fe. ‘to consider,’ ‘to act upon consideration 


of.” Demoralization followed upon want, 不 


Mh we on -k 
su 2g — I — fa Bee, 
‘the regular statutes of the empire.’—* We do 
not tread in and follow the statutes.’ Social 
disorder followed hard on demoralization. 

Such is the interpretation of this paragraph, 
and it is the most likely which I have seen. 


See others in the at Bi i in Keang Shing, and 


in the 4 = 4. 
openly declaring their longing for “= end of the 


el Dh Gk SR — AM OR GK 
之 BE, ‘the rnin of 


your Majesty, or ‘the ruin of the dynasty.’ 


大 命 不 殖 -- 执 -至 ， “to come.’ The 


‘great decree’ is the appointment of Heaven to 
the sovereignty of the empire. Sze-ma ‘T's‘een 


has— Fr thi aH x 至 


The defiant reply of Chow. 


| 了 he paraphrasts supply 


? 
This does 
Evidences of 


ralized condition of the people. 


How the people were 


dynasty. 


Pr, 


a 





;一 (how intends, not only his ‘life,’ but his 
“ position’ also. The Daily Explanation’ para- 


pass: fj AME ze BR ae A 


6 Heaven?” 


FBIM 


are many are set above ; 
7 vive it in charge to Heaven ? 


THE SHOO KING. 


Tsoo E returned, and said, 
—aand can you speak of your fate as if you 
Yin will very shortly perish. 


PART IV. 


“Ah! your crimes which 


As 


to all your deeds, ean they but bring ruin on your country ?” 


1S. Oh ts FRYE 
WKERY 
有 命 在 天 手 
HR ot 


and soliloquy on Chow's reply. 


He HF HS KF 
人 


Tsvo E's withdrawal 


6 X= 

, ‘to return.’ He left the court, and re- 

turned to the place whence he had hurried to 

bring the news of the conquest of Le. Gan-kw6, 

however, _— the meaning to be—‘ returned 
= Zz 

* Ta HBB FE 


,一 is a rank or cluster of ‘three, or- 


有 


for answer, 


derly arranged;’ hence it has here the me: ao 


of Hii, ‘arranged in order,’ AE fi 7 init 
于 天 ， —‘can you charge your fate to Hea 


ven with hope. 7. Thave translated here 
after the ‘Daily Explanation’ supposing Bg 


' 之 An oe to be a sentence complete, 一 Bk 


之 囊 亡 , 直 在 旦 夕 ,不 能 从 


The interpretations of the para- 


crank, however, are very various, 1 will only 
sive that of Keang Shing, which == ‘When Yin 
soon comes to rnin, shall not the destroyer 
declare your deeds, and put you to death in 
your kingdom?’ 

[It is remarkable that Tsoo EF docs not say a 
word about the growing power of the House of 
Chow,—makes not a single reference to the 
Chief of the West. Ts'ae supposes that he 
knew the loyal feeling of Ching and Fa,—that 


| neither of them was prompted by an ambition 


ven? ie, can you speak as if you were safe | 


through the decree of Heaven in favour of your | 


to guin the empire, and that even now, if the 
emperor could only be got to reform, the regent 
would sustain the “dyn sty of Shang. We can 
only note the singularity of the fact ;—our 
hypotheses to account for it may be right or 


House ? Only the good-doer can look to Hea- | | wrong. ] 





1 


THE BOOKS OF SHANG, 


BOOK XI. THE VISCOUNT OF WEI. 


AW 
AN 


I. The viscount of Wei spoke to the following effect :一 “Grand 
Tutor and Junior Tutor, the House of Yin, we may conclude, can 


no longer exercise rule over the four quarters of the empire, 


The 


great deeds of our founder were displayed in former ages, but by 
our being lost and maddened with wine, we have destroyed the effects 


Historicat Note. The conversation recorded 
in this Book is referred in the chronology to | 
B.c. 1122, the year immediately following the 
conquest of Le, and that in which the dynasty 
of Shang perished. The chron. does not make 
mention, indeed, of this document; but it places | 
in the above year the events mentioned in the 
18th Bk. of the Con. Ana., Ch. i—bow the 
viscount of Wei withdrew from Chow-sin’s court, 
and the viscount of Ke became a slave, while 
Pe-kan was put to death; and those events are 
supposed to have followed almost immediately 
after the conference between the worthies which | 
is here related. Difficulties might be raised 
against this view; but it is not worth while 
arguing a point of little importance, and where 
absolute certainty cannot be attained. The | 
conversation between the viscount of Wei and 
his friends must have taken place near the time 
assigned to it,—in one of the closing years of the 
Shang dynasty. 





VOL. ML. 


Name or THE Boox.— 子 ， ‘The Viscount 
of Wei.’ This name seems to have been given 
after the fashion of the Books of the Confucian 
Analects. The characters begin the Book and 
are therefore adopted as its name. The Preface 
speaks of the viscount of Wei making his an- 
nouncement to the Tutors, and the Book is accord- 
ingly placed in the division of ‘ Announcements.’ 


| Like that of the last Book, this arrangement is 


convenient rather than satisfactory, 

Wei (74) was the name of a principality of 
the 4th order (Men. V., Pt., ii. 3), the holder of 
which had the title of , Which some have 
translated by ‘viscount,’ others by ‘count,’ and 
others again by ‘marquis.’ It was within the 
limits of the imperial domain, in the pres. dis, 


of Loo-shing (小 Hf), dep. of Loo-gan C4 
35 


274 


$e), Shan-se. It has been stated in the in- 
troductory note to the last Book, that the vis- 
count of Wei was named K‘e ( 局 ), and that he 
was an elder brother of the emperor, by the 
same mother, who was, however, only a con- 
cubine when K‘e was born, and subsequently 
raised to be empress before the birth of Sin. 
Such is the account of Sze-ma Ts‘cen, and other 
old writers. The authority of Mencius is plead- 
ed in favour of the view that K‘e was an uncle of 
the emperor ;—see Men. VI, Pt. L, vi., 3， But 
Mencius does not allege this himself ;一 it only 
appears as an opinion current in his time. As 
Ke is in this Book addressed as 于 -F-, ‘son 


of the king,’ and still more is called 4% 王 


元 子 ， ‘the eldest son of the king of Yin,’ in 
the 8th Book of the next Part, par. 1, the 
account in the ‘Historical Records’ ought not 
to be called in question. The Book is found 
in both the texts. 

Coxtents, Saddened with the thought of 
the impending ruin of their dynasty, the vis- 
count of Wei seeks the counsel of two other 
high nobles, and after pourtraying in lively 
colours the mad dissoluteness of the emperor, 
and the demoralization of the people, asks them 
to tell him what was to be done. One of them, 


一 the Grand Tutor—replies to him, describes | 
in still stronger language the sad condition of | 


the empire, and the unavoidable overthrow of 
the dynasty, and concludes by advising the vis- 
count to make his escape, declaring that he 
himself would remain at his post and share in 
the unavoidable ruin. We may make a separate 
chapter of the language of each of them. 

Cu. I. Pp. 1—3. Tue appress or THE 
Viscount or Wei To THE Great TUTOR AND 
Tur Junior Tutor. 1. How Yin, through 
the drunkenness of Chow, could no longer sway the 


微 子 若 FJ .—compare what 

is said on 车 8 in the Pwan-king, Pt. i., p. 
PAY 4 : 

s AE fil. Bi - BE is here Fg, 

‘great,’ ‘grand.’ Under the Chow dyn we find 

from the next Part, Bk. XXV., there were the 

‘three Kung’ (= BD) one of whom was styled 


Tk fil. and the ‘three Koo’ (—= HM) one of 
whom was the Ay Bit the highest officers of the 
empire, and who seem to have formed a sort 
of privy council to the sovereign. There were 
inferior officers of the same titles, mentioned by 
Fuh-shang kK filf),—retirea magistrates and 
scholars who afterwards exercised something 
like the duties of schoolmasters in the villages, 


empire. 


and were called ay tit and 少 bili. There | 


THE SHOO KING. 





PART IV. 


were also the grand and the assistant music- 


masters, who were styled I it and Ap 
fifi :一 see the Ana, XVIII, ix. ‘The terms in 
the text must be understood as having the first 
of these three applications,—as designations of 
the highest officers about Chow’s government. 
We do not know that there were, in the Shang 
dyn the three Kung and three Koo, as aub- 
sequently in the Chow, but the ‘grand Tutor’ 
and ‘junior Tutor’ were of the class of those 
dignitaries. The individuals thus designated 
are said to have been ‘ the viscount of Ke' and 
‘Pe-kan,’ who are both classed with the vis- 
count of Wei in the Analects, XXIII, 1.; all 


| the other commentators say so; and though 





| BLIE 


Sze-ma Ts‘een has some expressions both in the 


JB As, a0 in te 2 BEF UL HE 


which seem inconsistent with it, itis ag tt i worth 


Pale 
aL Sp. Charge 


Woo Ch'ing says that Ht 


while to 45 the a4 


ee 中方 


PJs Pt.i.p.2. 
and 或 are both expressions expressive of un- 
certainty ’ 4 FE DA 然 之 BD This 
is true of , but not true of 其 ， though it be- 


longs to the peculiar usage of it it, which has been 
more than once pointed out, to insinuate the 


meaning of the speaker. 我 me. JE a 
ba 于 上 :一 Tang is intended by ‘our an- 
cestor.’ Ts‘ecn gives KH oh 德 instead of 
KH Wi 德 immediately below. We must 
take KK in the sense of 成 ， ‘to accomplish,’ 
and then JE 3K is equivalent to what we call 


a verbal noun,—‘his carrying to the utmost 
his achieving,’ == ‘his great deeds.’ BR — Pi. 
上 ， and 下 in the end of the 


par., are used with reference to time, 


用 沈 Pay 于 ¥4—Sze-ma Ts‘een has 
instead of F¥. Chow is no doubt intended, but 
Ke delicately takes the blame of his vices to 


all the descendants of T‘ang ;—compare the use 
of the pronoun in the ‘Songs of the five Sons.’ 


Ts‘een also omits the 用 ， which adds emphasis 
to the verbs VK and Py. The dict. defines 


Pb by PE HE, «the anger or fury of drunken- 
ness.” Luk Tih-ming (we 德 明 ) ex- 
plained the char. by 以 酒 Fa pI, ‘the 


practice of malignant wickedness under the 


‘to arrange.” 


Bx. XI, P., 2. 


相 


i 
fifi 
tx 


2 of his virtue in these after times. 


THE VISCOUNT OF WEI. 


氏 
Wt 
BH 


He, 


小 


人 
The people of Yin，small and 


great, are given to highway robberies, villainies and treachery. 
The nobles and officers imitate one another in violating the laws; 
and for criminals there is no certainty that ey will be apprehended, 


The lesser people consequently rise up, and ma 
The dynasty of Yin is now sinking in ruin ;一 its 


one another. 


e violent outrages on 


condition is like that of one crossing a large stream, who can find 
neither ford nor bank. That Yin should be hurryi ing to ruin at 


the present pace !”"— 


influence of spirits.’ 2, How the people, 
high and low, were demoralized and laicless, so that 
there was no hope for the dynasty. 草 pie 
—Gan-kwé explains this by 草 ey 4 $i, 
steal and rob in the grassy wilds,’ making one 
think of the notoriety in former days of Houns- 
low heath in England as a place for robberies. 
Keang Shing takes ES in the sense of =, 
‘hurtful weeds,’ so that it is used adverbially 
and metaphorically, I we -fer the old explana- 


tion. Bi Bi FE BE Bit Bh — 2 
TAF 


效 ， ‘imitate one pide 


相 
Aq 3 JE 79 [eS 


The two He 7 WG here form a complex term 

= ‘crime,’ or ‘criminals.’ Woo Ch‘ing 
supposes that this clause follows from the prec. 
He says:—‘The nobles and officers are the 
model of the people, but instead of using the 
regular laws to apprehend “i they for- 


bear with and 14 them ( en +e y= 民 
师 表 , FL 罪 之 Py 反 容 

xt rat pili = es 省 ) This is 
the most natural exegesis, 3& Ihave followed 
it. The old interpreters took the passage 
difftly. Gan-kw5 interprets:—‘They are all’ 


(taking Ju- #: and referring it to Sen +) 


‘criminals, and there is not one who can regu- 


larly hold fast the due Mean’ Ca 有 a JE. 


4G — FF. | 





ministers are thus criminals, and as to their 
dignities and emoluments, they do not always 
getthem. The meaning is that the aE Ee ate 
tacked and on one another’ ( 


oe ae LE 
SBnnk® 相 
Bie A tie, ‘fight with 


one A file Hh tt ve Bh themselves on one another." 


其 渝 Be. —Sze-ma Ts‘een has Hh 


fe It of , 80 that the meaning is 


— The statutes of Yim every bond of order and 
govt., are now gone to ruin, and the dyn. is ina 
condition like that,’ &. This would give a 
good enough meaning, but we cannot, because 


we find HIL in Te'een conclude that the im in 
the text is erroneous. One crossing a great 
stream where there was neither ford nor bank 


could only sink in the waters, BE 3K Bs, 
Ah like the same char. in 

Bk. IX., p. 1, can hardly be tranalated. Ma 
Yung and Gan-kwé both try to bring out its 
meaning as 一 办 j—but ansuccessfully, 
See the 4 ., and the at He I con- 
sider the clause to be icomgjet The ‘Daily 
Explanation’ paraphrases it : — 党 意 我 盘 
— HCH Brim 
此 之 其 Ff, ‘How could it have been 
supposed that on our Yin, once so flourishing, 


$e 秉 党 得 中 省 ) Still more absurd | ruin would have suddenly come upon ruin, to 


is the view given by K‘ang-shing:—‘All the | such a degree as at the present time?’ 


2 ‘THE SHOO KING. PART IV. 
OF; # tit & i 2% SE As 
Tae Ke A OZ, A HR BE 3 
Pe te He 


aa 
Sit, 
O mit 4s 

BCE AB Se 我 


He added, ad and Junior Tutor, we are manifesting 
insanity. The venerable of our families have withdrawn to the wilds; 
and now you indicate nothing, but tell me of the impending ruin ; 
—what is to be done?” 

II. The Grand Tutor made about the following reply :—‘ King’s 
son, Heaven in anger is sending down calamities, and wasting the 
country of Yin. 和 has come about that lost and maddened 
condition through wine. He has no reverence for things which 


i 


A KA DR 


3 


he ought to reverence, but does despite to the aged elders, the old 


P. 3. Ke represents their sad condition still 
more vividly, aud begs his friends to give him coun- 


sel. HH 出 AF; —Chow is 
intended here by 我 ， as in par. 1. #, 
—‘a person 90 years old is called  j—s0e 


Pt. Bk. ID, p. 9. |#%,—Ying-ta 
defines and distinguishes these terms, saying 
that i means ‘to fall from a height,’ and 


[Saif ‘to fall into a ditch.” 


be made of the at the end. we must be 


content to take it as a mere expletive.’ 

‘These notes and the translation are all after 
Ts'ae Ch'in. Gan-kw6 interprets differently ; 
一 thus :一 ' When I think of this ruin of Yin, 
I feel as if unwell and become maddened, Inmy 
family, my heart is wearied and confused, and 
I wish to withdraw to the wilds. Now you do 
not inform me of your views, but tell me of the 
downfal of the country, and ask what is to be 
done.’ Sza-ma ‘T’s‘een’s text is a en 发 


dist. FY A fi A ili yes 
Hite eal fit 
a Me, “Fie Bk eee ‘I 


故 arise and go hath. away. My family will 
be preserved in the ruin. Now you tell me 
nothing (?). I may fall into a wrong course ;一 
what shouldl do? 下 enng Shing's text nearly 
agrees with ‘T’s‘een’s, but not quite. I believe 
the received text is the most correct, and that 
Ts‘ae's interpretation is to be preferred to all 
the others, 


Nothing can 





Cu. Il. Pp. 4—9. REPLY or THE GRAND 
Tutor. 4. He enlarges on what K‘e had 
said about Chow's drunkenness, 子 ， 
一 see the note on the Name of the Book. 

毒 降 一 : is poisonously sending down.’ It is 
difficult to know how to interpret 方 #., and 
connect it with what precedes. We want a 
nominative expressed to , a8 in par. 2;—to 
suppose one in , as Gan-kw6 does is too 


violent. The meaning given by him, as expand- 
ed by Ying-ta, is:—Heaven, sending down cruel 
and poisonous calamities, gave birth to this 
insensate and oppressive sovereign, to waste 
and confound the kingdom of Yin. Chow 
having proved a drunkard, the people through- 
out the four quarters are all acted on by him, 
and addicted to the same vice, so that nothin, 

can be done.’ It would appear that the Gran 


| Tutor attributes the ruin of the dynasty to 


Heaven, and that not in permission or retribu- 
tion merely. ‘He puts it upon Heaven,’ says 
‘Ts‘ae, ‘his loyalty and reverence for the emperor 
not permitting him to put it on him!’ If the 
crimes through which the dynasty was going to 
ruin were produced by Heaven, that ruin cer- 
tainly could not be arrested. Ts'een omits al- 
together the second part of the par., and gives 


vote bh Eb EFF HG TS 


. 5. He illustrates what 
Ks had said on the madness of Chow, and the 
withdrawal of the old and experienced. 


lj 
FEAR KIL pp FF FH w in the 


—_ as 
Br. XI., Pp, 6—8. 

用 

x 

6 
en BL, 


6 official fathers. 


THE VISCOUNT OF WEI. 


民 ， 


Now the people of Yin will even steal away the 


pure and perfect victims devoted to the spirits of heaven and earth; 
and their conduct is connived at, and though 如 proceed to eat 


7 the victims, they suffer no punishment. 


On the other hand, when I 


look down and survey the people of Yin, the methods of government 
to them are hateful exactions, which call forth outrages and hatred ; 


in authority, and multitudes are starving with none to whom to 


—and this without ceasing. Such crime equally belongs to all 
' 


8 appeal. 
} share in its ruin. 


translation. Comp. Con. Ana., XVI., viii. 


者 fe 一 老 成 之 人 ，old accomplished 


men." denotes ‘ the appearance of a frosted 


pear,’ Such-like are the faces of old men, and 
hence the char. is used for ‘old.’ 6. He 
intensifies what had been said of the robberies and 
villuinies of the people of Yin. The people were 
guilty not of ordinary robberies only ;—they 
committed sacrilege, and were allowed to do so 
with impunity. is ‘to steal upon occasion 
offered,’ to appropriate, for instance, a neigh- 
bour’s sheep trespassing on one’s ground; but 
we cannot here insist on that peculiar meaning 
of the term, AE —* victin,’—ox, sheep, or 


pig. He is the victim ‘uniform in colour.’ 
WR is the same, ‘complete,’ without blemish. 


用 以 容 ,一 Tsae supposes that this 
clause speaks of ‘the officers,’ — Ay 司 用 


Keang Shing makes Chow 
himself to be the subject of it. Gan-kw6 in- 
geniously joins the 上 H to the clause above, and 


explains it as meaning ‘the offerings of fruit 
and grain.’ Maou K‘e-ling says that in his 
earlier years he could not away with this in- 
terpretation, but was inclined to adopt it on 


maturer thought;—see the ft 
$f Bk. ID in loc. 7. He describes the 


outrages and misery of the people in ar? wh 


the oppressions of those in authority. 


a down,” ‘descending.’ 用 x ei sk 





| rally. 


Now is the time of Shang’s calamity ;—I will arise and 
When ruin overtakes Shang, I will not be the 


» ‘all the methods used by 
their superiors to govern them are only exac- 
tions of enemies,’ Ma Yung read for ; 
but the meaning is substantially the same. 

»—‘which call forth outrages and 
hatred.’ his is understood to have reference 


to 7A 局 Bix fags in paragraph 2. It would 


seem to be so; and we may understand the 
outrages there spoken of as further described 


—JL EAU ia < A MEE 
BA 


| here as done in defiant despite to the govern- 
| ment, 


=) -一 ,一 :the crimes’ are 
those of the emperor and of the officers gene- 
18 ag — 4B, ‘to tell «to 
appeal to;’'—comp. the use of 告 in the phrase 

yas » Mencius, I., Pt. IL, v., 3, 8. 


Zaye 
The Grand Tutor declares his own intention to 


abide all risks at his post, but he advises K'e to 


withdraw and save himself, fj GR... AT, 


,一 the reader who has Lin Che-k‘e’s com- 


mentary will be amused by reading his view of 
thia passage. I do not introduce it here, be- 
cause, though ingenious, it does not show Lin's 


usual soundness of judgment. a E 于 


出 迪 ， —the ‘ Daily Explanation’ paraphrases 
ti 一 我 告 王 子 , 惟 出 而 这 去 


=a, ‘I tell you, O king’s son, 
that had quit and go far away is the right course 


for you 我 葵 云 刻 子 -我 前 
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servant of another dynasty. But I tell you, O king's son, to go away 
as being the course for you. Formerly I injured you by what I 
said, but if you do not go forth now, our sacrifices will entirely 
perish. Let us rest quietly in our several parts, and present ourselves 
to the former kings. 1 do not think of making my escape. 


= y , ‘what I for- | think itis this,—that if they did what was right, 
A it a ih AF 


merly said served to injure you Is has bee | they should have consciences void of offence, as 


nN ' now beheld by thei : 
mentioned that Te-yih and his empress wished | ph thea ta Daeg ak ae hereafter 


to leave the throne to K‘e, and not to Chow-sin, | to appear before them. ry is used as in 

but were dissuaded from the purpose. It is Taeekia. Pt i = 

supposed that the text refers to the advocacy the T'se-kéa, Pt. 1, p. 1, iB ie K 之 明 

at that time by the Grand ‘Tutor of K‘e's claims | 站 

to the throne, which had made him all along an | x 

object of jealousy and dislike to Chow. | Jala sh ER wa cree ts ee 

Gan-kwi takes 刻 as — Fj, ‘to be distressed acted on the advice given him by the Grand 
= , | Tutor, and to have withdrawn from the court 

for ; "一 see the at Hit in loc, Keang Shing, 


of Yin. The expression in the Ana., XVILL, 
always ready to reject the received text, adopts | 5 一 微 


from Wang Chung (=F FE) the reading of F% Peering this. When and how he withdrew, 
7 but the meaning which he ingeniously | !wever, it is not possible to ascertain. Ac- 


— ' rdi a . . : 
brings out of Zz 孩 comes in effect re ta tagcripton te 左 qi. 信 
to the same thing as that usually followed. PY 年 ， and the account given by Sze-ma 


74 i [it must be understood | /s‘een, after the death of Chow, he went out 
| te ing W the hes f hi 
that the Grand Tutor speaks here of the sacri- | Marra og eccesd pre pend pirat 


fices offered to the founder and all the departed 
emperors of the House of Shang. He must him- 
self have belonged to the imperial line. If, as 
is most likely, he was the viscount of Ke, he 
was an uncle of the emperor ;—so the relation- | and restored him to his former office, whatever 
ship between them is commonly represented. that was. This legend has been called in ques- 
Ts‘ae expands the text: 一 我 ia 家 FF me, | tion, In the next Part of the Shoo we shall 
ay meet with the viscount again, and see him 
ii BA (ae i 4 所 托 次. 9. | finally enfeoffed with the principality of Sung, 
hey must, each of them, do what they felt to be | there to continue the representative of the 
right. 自 ii bij — ZX, as in Bk. VIL, | House of Shang. 


If the viscount of Ke, whose name was Seu- 
Pt. i, p. 12. Ts‘ae says 一 各 安 其 义 | yu GF 傅 )， was indeed the Grand Tutor of 


之 所 党 te: ‘let each man rest in the | the text, he did not die with the dynasty, as he 
eet . scems to have expected. The passage of the 

erformance of what his circumstances require Analects referred to says ‘he became a slave.’ 
im to do,’ Gan-kwd, and here for a wonder According to Ts‘een, he reproved Chow in the 
Kéang Shing is at one with him, takes 靖 in | first place, and when his friends urged him to 


, make his escape, he refused, and feigned himself 
this pass and in the Pwan-king, as 一 者 ， 80 | to be mad, allowed his hair to hang about 


ae 1 lf? uncared for. King Woo found him in prison, 
tint 目 take counsel with yourself, It and set him free, when he fled away to Corea, 
is difficult to say what is the precise idea in | We shall meet with him also again in the next 
“presenting themselves to the former kings.’ I | Part. 


之 ， may be considered as 


having with him the sacrificial vessel of the 
House of Shang. He presented himself in 
miserable plight, almost naked, with his hands 
bound behind him, and moving torward on his 
knees, when king Woo received him honourably, 





SO LTS 


Ba. XI. 


The Junior Tutor is supposed to have 
been Pe-kan, also a member of the imperi- 
al House, though his precise relationship to 


Chow is uncertain, Mencius calls him 王 


子 ， ‘king’s son’ (Book. II, Pt. L, i. 8); 
Ts‘een says no more than that he was ‘a rela- 
_ tive’ ( ); Ching and others say he was 


‘an uncle.’ He does not appear as a speaker 
in the text; but the part which he chose was a 
harder one than the parts of his friends. When 
he saw how the reproofs of the viscount of Ke 
were received, he brought the truth before the 
tyrant with still sterner vehemence. ‘I have 
heard,’ said Chow, ‘that the heart of a sage 
has seven apertures ;—let us see if it be so.” 
With this he made Pe-kan be put to death, had 
his heart cut out, and glutted his eyes with the 
sight of it.] 
(FixaL OVERTHROW OF THE SHANG DYNASTY. 
The dynasty closes, in the chronology, 
in B.c, 1122, the same year to which the con- 
ference between the viscount of Wei and his 
friends is referred. It was in the year after, 
however, that Chow-sin died, and for the con- 
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test between him and the duke of Chow we must 
look to the commencing Books of the next Part. 
The duke of Chow after many delays at last took 
the field against the tyrant. We are surprised 
to find that Chow-sin, notwithstanding the gene- 
ral detestation with which he was regarded, 
was able to bring together an immense host, 
vastly outnumbering that of the other side. 
The two armies met in the plain of Muh, in the 
south of the pres. dis. of Ke, dep. of Wei-hwuy, 
Ho-nan, Chow-sin's troops failed himin the hour 
of need. He was totally defeated, and fled to the 
palace which had been the scene of so many 
debaucheries with Ta-ke. Arrayed in his most 
gorgeous robes, and covered with gems, he set 
fire to the ‘Stag Tower,’ which he had built 
for her, and perished in the flames ;—yet not 
so but that his body was found by the duke of 
Chow, now king Woo, who cut off the head, 
and had it exhibited ona pole. Ti-ke apparel- 
led herself splendidly, and went out to meet 
the conqueror, thinking he might be conquered 
by her charms. She was made prisoner, how- 
ever, by a detachment of hia troops, and put 
to death by his order, without having the op- 
portunity to present herself before him.] 
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